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Tub following Lectchkb were mid m tho University of 
Edinburgh for tn entv -four yearn. The publication of them, 
at present, was not altogether a matter of choice Imper- 
ils t copies of them m manuscript, from notes taken In 
students who heard them read, wore first privately handed 
about, aud afterwards frequently exposed to publie sale 
"When tbe author saw them circulate so currently, ns even 
to be quoted tu print* and found himself often threaten! il 
with smreptitious publieations of them, bo judged it tu bo 
high tunc that they should proceed from his own hand, 
rather than come into public view under some very defective 
and erroneous 'orm 

They wen* originally designed for tho initiation ot youth 
into the study of Holies Lcttrcs, ami of Composition 
"With the same intention they an* now published, and 
tin letore the form of 1/ ituros, in uhii^i they were at first 
i omposfd, is still retained The author gm s them to the 
win id neither ns a work wholly original, nor as a eoinpil.i- 
t'ou from the writings of others On every subject eon- 
t lined in them, he has thought for himself He consulted 
lus own Mens mid reflections and a great part of what will 
In* lound in ‘.hi sc Lectures is entirely lus own At the 
Mine lime, he availed him si If of the ideas and roflcttm is of 
othcis, as far us ho thought them proper to bo adopted 
To proceed ui this manner was lus duty as a public pro* 
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fessor It was incumbent on linn to convoy to his pupils 
all the knowledge that could improve them, to deliver not 
men U w hat w as nc w , but w hat might be uaetul, from what- 
mr quarter it came lie hopes, that to Buch as arc 
stud) mg to culti'.ite tin ir taste, to iornf their Btyle, or to 
prepare thi new. 1\ is for public speaking or composition, his 
las turn will atlord n nmie comprehensive new of what 
/t I itt s to tin s< siibjis U, than, as fur as ho knows, is to bo 
ri u imsI tioin am one book m our language. 

In order to lender Ins vork of greater service, ho has 
g 1 in Mill ii lei red to the hooks which ho consulted, as far as 
In i min min rs tin m , that the readers might bo directed to 
an) larthei illustration winch they afford. But, as such a 
l» ngtli ot time has elapsed Bince the first composition of In* 
la i tun s, he nia\, pel haps, have adopted the sentiments ot 
sonn amlmr min whose wutiugs he had then looked, with- 
out now n meinbering whence he derived them. 

In tin- opinions which lie has delivered concerning such a 
' lru ' ,s 1,1 •ml hors, and of literary matters, as come under 
his is insider ition, he i.imiot expect that nil his readers will 
" ,m " 1 " l,,, 1,1,11 '•’he subjects ore of such a nature, as 

allow room lor much dnersity of taste and sentiment, 
•ml the ai.ll.or will respectfulh subimt to tho judgment ol 
tin publu 


Wet .lining tho simplicity of the Lecturing stjle, as best 
titled lor comm mg inshuition, lie has aimed, in his lau- 
giu!..., .a no more than pempu mty Jf, after the liberties 
, 1 l»m to take, m enticis.ng the 

T, °! wnU,w ,u our language, h.s own 

rtvle shall he thought open to reprehension, all that he cm 

7’ “f book "‘ 11 adtl to the many proofs already 
atlorili d to tho world, of ,ts being much easier to give 
instruction than to set example 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 

BY TTTE EEV THOMAS DALE, AM 

f isn't RF u tr»F\TlART OF ST TAIX’S 


The proper object of prefatory remniks is to intrndiirc m to 
1 1 '< oininend tin* a illume to winch thoy .ire prefixed In tli • 
piescnt undent iking, however, then} is no scope tor eilhei In 
ill ur’s * Loot m ei on Bhetone ami the Belles la-tt res” lu\e now 
lieon before Ihc public for eonsulei ably more th.in half a lenturj, 
mil still retain their original high position m popular esteem, 
notwithstanding the questionable character of some of the 
Author’s canons of criticism, and the oreasmnal eonlradietion of 
his own rules foi style and stiueturo in his own scnlenees The 
>■0111111(1111" sentence of the Piefaee to the First Edition will 
dim (l a singular example of the latter 

Retaining the simplicity of the Tjectunng style as beat fitted 
for eonvejmg niatnietion, lie has .unied in his language at no 
moie than perspicuity If, after the liberties which it w.is 
necessary for him to take in criticizing the style of the most 
eminent writers in the language, his own style shall lie thought 
open to reprehension, all that ho can say is, that Ins book will 
add one to the many proofs already afforded to the world, of its 
being much easier to give instruction tbou to Ret example ” 

* All that he can cay u, that ha tool ” Tt hail lieen 1 letter if 
our Author had here avoided the repetition of the word that 
which detracts from the harmony of the sentence, without 
adding to its strength According to his own rule,* “ tins 
extended sort of phraseology is proper only when some assertion 
of consequence is advanced," ard the repetition of such littlo 
1 Lcct XX Criticism in Uic Spectator, No til 
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words as that ought to be regarded as “ redundant and en- 
fecUiug " But there is a much more grave offence against tin 
rules of expression in the concluding clause, where Ur Blair's 
good taste has not pruscrwil him from a use, or rather an abuse, 
of tlie paiticiple present, which is utterly inadmissible into die 
sirwus and didactic stile “ Proofs afforded to the world of its 
Is mg easier to give instnn fiou th in to set example ” Better if 
the sinteniai had run thus “It Ins own stylo shall -he 
thought opt ii to reprehension he can only say that Ins book will 
tild mu to tlm >u my proofs ilu uly afforded to the woild, how 
mill'll < isur it is to pm instruction than to sot example” 

do not ile this i nsi am e of inaccuracy, or rather racle- 

um, with any vuu of <l< fiai tmg from Ur Blair’s well earned 
rcpiititnui, 1ml simple mi tin principle that it is the exception 
wlmli pious the nile Homer is not less entitled to tho pre- 
riiiini'iii i iiiinug .ill 1 1 i-sic Boots, because his muse, especially in 
ilu Oils sijisw i/cil with mi occasional fit of drowsiness , nor 
is llr Blair li ss to In repaid* d ns a model of the punty and 
pc rspumit v ot si tie that lie cotmneiids, because two or three 
Milgirisius and liu m six Scotticisms, an- interspersed throiigh- 
<mt folly-seven la ctuu s, liUmp a closely punted volume We 
would only i i nt iciu the student of eloqucnte against yielding 
himself unpin it 1 v to the guidance of any authority, however 
deservedly pu amount, and lead linn to consider that he ha* 
not I« rfeellv mast, usl Hu I!t ill’s principles of c i iticism, unless 
they lm\e opened Ins eves to occasional defects oi blemishes in 
Hu lb air’s own style And having premised this caution, we 
will proceed to tlie only task wlmh remains for the writer of a 
1 ref ice to i work of such established and merited reputation, 
hy endeavouring to supply some useful information concerning 
the Itisc pul I’rogiess of the English Language which did not, 
from eu. u instances, enter into the plan of Hr Blair, but which 
may neitlur bo uniiitcTesting nor unprofitable to those who 
losiro to lie initiated into the “ study of Belles litres and of 
rng’inli Composition” 

" Tho history i»; tlie English Language,” nhserves tlie Pro- 
ossoi m Loot xx, “ can lie eleaily traced” n C dues not, how- 
ler, devote any portion ot his Lectures to the important and 
interesting task of tr.icing its progress, but states only in 
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general terms the elements of flitch it is composed, in onler to 
account for the manifold irregularities and anomalies which 
pervade it m every part What then ho has left undone it will 
lie our endeavour to accomplish , peculiar facilities being afforded 
lor investigating the origin, and tracing the progress ot the Eng- 
lish Language as compared with many others We have the oak 
in the sapling we follow the stream backward to its source 

1 “ The T iu tonic Dialect," says l)i Blair, “ is the kasis ot 
our present speech It has been linjxirted among us in three 
forms the Savon, the Danish, and the Norman, all which have 
mingled together in our language ’’ Now this statement must 
he taken with some qualification Of the Danish there are no 
vestiges discoverable m the English language, and the process 
of its formation will he more distinctly traced if vve consider it 
as developed in the four following stages or pci mils — 

1 Pure Saxon from A D OBU to A D 1200 

II The intermediate Diction EiomAJl 1200 to AD 1340 

III The Progressive English Prom A D 1340 to A 1> 1500 

IV The Peilect English Commencing wntn the wi iters 
of the leigli of Henry VIII, and consummated m those of the 
Elizabethan age 

2 Thu cmliext written monument of the Tcntomc Dialed 
which has 1 wen preset ved is aversion of the Gospels made by 
l Iptnlas, ISixlinp ot the Micso-Goths, about AD 300 lie is 
* ud to hav c invented the Gothic alphabet, which is simply on 
adaptation, or distortion rather, of the lloman The Anglo- 
S ixon, evidently a daughter of tho ancient Gothic, was intro- 
duced into England about A D 4 16 Whatever of civilization 
or literature had emanated from the Homans, antecedently to 
this period, was then swept away by the torrent of an undis- 
erim mating desolation The Saxons were essentially a new 
Duple, alisoibing or annihilating the inhabitants whom they 
found and os Tacitus states tliat the Goths, m his time, were 
utterly ignorant of alplinlietic writing, ro we may suppose that 
the language of tho Saxons also was destitute ot an alphabet, 
mtd the Christian religion was revived m England by Augua. 
line and his brother missionaries, who arrived m this land ubout 
A D 69(3 Tho instructions which Pope Gregory had given to 
tins uevi^d company breathe a spirit of wisdom oiul modern- 
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lion highly creditable to that ilwtmgni'hed i>ontiff “ Introduce 
into the English Church,” he Saul to Augustine, “ whatever 
good thou < .in -t tolliit from any chureli , tlie thing must not 
he lotnl for *he ]il ice, but the place for the thing” One of the 
good things ■L-cidxd to August me, aeeoidmgly, was the adapt- 
ation of tie It mi in alpinist to the sjnilwlie expression of the 
A ngln S ixnii 1 mgu ige , ilsi If a ginnt-sti lile tow irtla civilization, 
though in n h a o uturv intent nos hi. fori* Me olwrrve tlio fruit 
ot its prietu d ipplu ilmn in tlie rescue of even one short poem 
from oblivion 

I W 1m tin i liomvir tin Iinnoui of fomimg the Saxon alpha 
b. i In Inn tu \ ligiistiiu or not. mi* m \y safely assign the uate 
ol its mil ntmii to tin i loo* ot the sixth, or tlio commencement 


nl the mii uili ■■ mint x% lull tie slnpe of the letters ista- 
Mislii s, lx) mill .ill pinsilnlii , of doubt the fact of its iorniatmn 
iiiiineili iti l\ tiniii the Itniii in All that remains ot Saxon litc- 
rituii lux nt in 1 1 'iit t bun li.uuleil dottit by MSS, .mil in these 
tin hill 1 1 i '.-mm i t n H it ol Ini ms, accord. ng to tlm age m 
wlmli tin t ire ttiillm 'the i nrllesl written piece in Saxon is 
a fi.igni. iif nl i pin m, i oiiijm w d by (Winou the Monk, who 
died ,i I n iiit \.li I.M» The tin must moos under wlueh tins 
I'.'''"' "ini' M in thus i . 1 it. «I hy the t cucrahlc Iteile 


l [two. u torn lit it Xtvtn cutcit uiunciita, that tlie guests 
► •uiiiM i loinpint tin ii mm ...ms in snrec'snoi with the harp 

tin., '..nos must Ini. ohuoush, thereioic, m tlievonu- 

I ul ir ill lint. . 11.1 th. su hints „t these extemponuy piolustons 
tmiMMibni.1 ... ill ..Kiliilit t to the delights ot d.mkmg and 
the tioplm s ,.t M ,r At such a f, v4 was present one Oilmen, 
oi t lieilmo,,. win. 1, ,d for in u.j t. ars l.illi.Med the humble occu- 
pUmn ,.f i i oM bciil, and had al.eult attained to an ailtiuiccd 
,M ’ ■" **-*•'** -i' u ''i l *il, each in his turn, /antua 

r""* 1 "• l"'"“* | liiig emit mahtt) and the Imp™ 

1 ‘ass.d .nennliiiult ....... to auothei. t'.ednum'saw it ap 

punching hiiii'i It. .,,,.1 o.iw, urns «.t Ins own nubility to produce 
intlluug desei t mg the atteiitaui „1 the comp my nuittod th,* 
U hie ab, n pi ly .mu ivt.it d to Ins own home 15ut ll’uAnortifying 
S.IIH Ot m.,.| Olitt tul low nl lorn to Ins pillow, and haunted him 
•■veil 111 Ins xl,..p H,. di.-imt tint a stranger presented h, m „ 
liorp .uni mt tt, d In,., to sing He do. lined, all, g„,g the fatlure 
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of the preceding day hr a proof that he really had not the 
power “Nay,” rejoined the Hti anger, ‘‘hut you have the 
power ” “ What then would you have ine Bing ?” deiiiaiuleil the 
astonished Caidiuou “ The Creation,” replied the mysterious 
visitant, and immediately, fiom whatever cause, the poctie.il 
f.o ulties of the dicamer were supei naturally quickened to the 
piuduitioii of a short poem ou the sub|cct — no unsubstantial 
phiiitom ot the imagination, ioi he lememheicd it when he 
.ift.ike To our obtuse appielieusitm, the piece will appeal nioie 
1 1 ml n It for its pioty than its poetry, and however tlio thoughts 
hi i\ lie ot heaven, the language will scaicely appear too clov itnl 
mi a mere eaithly mmstiel Camden, liowevei, in his “ lie- 
in ones concerning Bntum,” speaks enthusiastically of “old 
t 1 cilinon, who, hy divine iiispiiation, became so sweet a poet 
in 1A1 Kngiish tongue, that hy his sw'^st verses, full ot inspira- 
tion, lie witluliew many fiom vice to vutue and a leligious leat 
ot Coil ” It is true, lie qualities this ratliei ixnliciatil culogium 
hy admitting, that “ the ago was so ovoieast with the thick fogs 
ot iguuianec, that i veij little sp.uk of leaining seemed wonder- 
ful So luightly, liowevir, shone tins “ little n|uik" in the 
eves of the good monks of Whithy, thafafUr a t n ther trial of 
Ins jioweis, cither they 01 the abbess of St Hilda, solicited 
C edition to lcnounce lus undignihetl occupation, assume the 
h.iliit of then order, and devote himself exclusively to the cull i- 
vation of icligious jsietry He complied, . ami liming aequiud 
i ■ omp. lent knowledge of scripture lustoiy from lus funnel 
masters made midi good use ot it, that he vermins! the entne 
mull ids ot the Bible, with a success that delicti, according to 
Ihdi, all futuro competition Unquestionably, if tliu Saxon 
]« i ms ail i dinted to this wntei, of which Mr Sharon Tunic i lias 
gum a copious an iljsis in tlio ‘ Histoiy of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
in it .illy lus production, the commendations of lledc, and cvi u 
of C linden, would bo by no means undeserved, anil we should 
justly designate U.edinon .is tlio Homei of Saxon poetry 

1 This eailiest accredited and niiiloubted specimen of that 
language, which is the groundwork ot our present Knghsh, inay 
I rohtably he submitted to a verbal unalysis, for it will i staidish 
several principles of the greatest impoitaiiie to our suhsnpicnt 
inquiries^ First, it will present a fair average of the proportion 
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which Saxon prmutue* bear, in our received vocabulary, to 
derivativea from oilier sources. Secondly, it will exhibit, in 
w»veritl striking iii-duncos, the affinity of the S.ixon with the 
Latin and the (Jrcck, for which the lender will he pleased to 
account on any hypothesis winch way lie hatwf.ictury to himself 
It will be our prudence in this short Hunizuaiy, to avoid all 
debatable ground, content with exhibiting facts as premises, and 
leaving conclusion* to lie diawn by otheis 
0 Ccdimm’s heave 11-iiHpired production consists only of 
eighteen hue s , and is, m luct, little more than a p.iraphr.uso of 
the tirht \» rw» of the hrst i h ipter of (jlcncsis, as will appear from 
tin* litrial KuglisU trail'd it lull, which is punted in the parallel 
column, Uk (qui\.ikiit wuids in each being printed in the italic 
clianicl* r 


, A*«i let an ijun hengt nn 
J/tof'/u ntt's iruird, 

Mt t* ill i imhtr. 

And hia until i/r thane. 

Hear*, w.il<l.,i ftttfrr, 

Smi he wuldn s l*) gc wha's (*) 
Mi « Drihti n * 

Onl onnti d<li* 

Kf innf 71 acop 
Jurthnn fa aril urn 

J leaf <>n tv ruft 
Jlalt'f ifpjH mJ / 

Tin tniddan f/eurtl, 

Mo h r t/nuf* h tit rtf, 

K c Dnlitiii 1 
(h ft* r f % mlc 

l'n mu fuM in, 

Kh 1 almihtvi f 


jVowace ahull to-praiso 
//cairn-Kingdom's yuurdian, 
Creator ' h mv/ht. 

And kia mind thowjhtn, 

0) writ glorious rather 

Aa ht of every (■) glory ( b ) (wonder) 

Fti nuil Lord 

beginning established 

Ht flint simper 

fourth for hatrru (children) 

Ht nan to roof (canopy) 

Hoi if fohaperf 
The mid-curf/t, 

M nnli ml* ifwtrdtan, 

Fti m d Laid, 

A f humid* iiuido 
l'ur men the ground, 

Fithci Haughty f 


7 frimi this ^ lew it « ill appear, that about two-thirds of the 
Saxo., wonls the poem of C.ulmon an tonus m present use 
and of the remainder several bear so striking a resemblance to 
the Cum and the ti.eek, tint there can be no hesitation in 
traeing them to a eommon source What is „e, v kingdom 
get. hut the theme *7 in rtqo; and onl, the beginning 

but the them, ot ord-tor, to begm ? What is W eo»c, work 
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but ipyov, digammated, cvipyav , fmler but »nrijp, rofe but 
! Who cannot trace what nuy be termed an idiomatic 
allimty in halo), from hale or whole, 1 q Latin lutfi/er f WJi.it is 
nr a mail, of which Jtr-um is the dative, but equivalent by a com- 
mon interchange to tlie Latin sir l What is gc-irht «, but a eom- 
IMiiiid of kindrud formation with cujua-r/ue anil what is the 
■I it i\e termination uni, but the reflection ot the in\ 11 Libia (Ireek 
suffix in the ]iluial genitive uv ? Receiving then the Anglo-Saxon 
lmgnigi in such a state, nearly a century after theatiivalof 
VugiiKtiuc, how can we fonn any estimate of the extent of its 
niiginal resources? or how can we assign any limits to the 
nuessions which it may have received during this mteivol of 
■I ukness, from the patient and quiet industry of the missionaries 
and their successors ! We cannot bijt believe, that they who 
made every monastery, whatever else it might be, a sanctuary 
ami si bool of learning, would lucorixirate suitable symbols fiuni 
the 11 own language, when they could not find any in tlie nido 
dialect of their untoward and uncouth disciples Thus we may 
rationally account for the moro obvious and stiikmg of these 
athmlics, whether of dictum or of regimen , unless we prufci tlio 
hypothesis of tlio eccentric Vuretegan, who denving babble fioin 
Babel, i c confusion, gravely pronounces tlie unmusical Teu- 
tonic to have been the veritable langungc m which Adam wooed 
lus spouse, and the arch-tempter charmed the molhci of mankind 
S The sluut poem which has been given may seive as a spe- 
cimen, and a very favourable specimen, of tlio mind, as well as 
the Style, of Saxon poetiy Dunking ami battle were no longer 
the excluane themes of verse , and religion softened and 1 m- 
iiiam/cd, it it did not elevate or enliven, the voinaeulir strains 
Kut the era of nnaguinlivc poetry was yet to conic lloiii.inces, 
miustii Is, troubadours, were to open tlie path into the realms of 
Luy, at present, being only tlio narrative of fact, poetiy 
dw milled into mere peuplirnsis To borrow a term from tlie 
Greek tragedian, it consisted principally in polyonomy Thus, 
,n the shoit poem already given, no less than seven lines out of 
nglitccn aro penphioses of Deity , and in a poem on tlie dt luge, 
imputed to this same Caedmon, there are no less than twenty- 
six periphrases for the ark, some of which are highly poetical. 
It is designated “ the greatest of watery chambers, the greatest 
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*ea-house, tlic hoiisi of the < 1 *'« p, the iiil.iee of the nop. in, the 
woodm fuitn!s< tlio building of the waves, and Hio liuppy recep- 
tacle ” Stilli, ii nt tins to « xpl.tin what no intend liy peiiphiuHUi 
or pnlyoii.uiiy, \is the r, petition of the Mia with lunation only 
of tin* hmii 

*) It is .1 ningnlar fact tli it from the tune of (J.odmon to the 
dx^s of the mlniirilile Allied, tlune is not, it nc m iy tiust one 
of the most i oiii|h u nt hung aiith.u dies, ‘a single allot tiunate 
illusion to the fm >ii m an} Anglo-Sixun poem whatever’ 
I'or this it is not ilitln nit to a> ■ onnt The nitinn.il bards, 
seup is” in slix|eis is the\ w<li tumid (irnirjrtii) Wt le Content 
will the raw null ml on winch liatmc lnul tneil lid ‘prentne 
li in,' ami cinilil unit nnulel the liein or the honin ule (Couvci ti hie 
1 1 mis) in I, ilnns a, gioitsipu astluyweio gig mtic Woman 
ww ihgi nit <| into tint i < -ini it ton ot domestic semtude, xvlucli in 
iinai i il.li tin iitt ilniti iiiil.iiioiii|i,iuniicntof baihaiisiu anilit 
w is Ion ' i It 1 1 the linn ot Ylficd when the eoi onatiun of a qiuen 
eml mgi n * 1 1 ii ii tin sih ti of tin. monarch and the stability nl the 

* l** “t* 1 i| pi oil ssion might have lxnn supposed 

< ipiMe of In Ip i thin s lint though (iiegoiy I hail derided that 
. h i hs in iiiiiioi onli i s might man i, the vei i limitation c.iiiHi<'iiod 
all it linm du, 'iigm-di, d niciidiors to peipitual luhlney , while 
n must Is p dp ihli null nt III it the luoinstii tide lonneits with 
Itself IS I III IS ss „ \ i oils ipienn (lie ih gi ul.itu.u of the female 
sex On the mu liunl then hue the pomp and one, mint, inee -of 


w II on tin olio I liimiki-h I. g, II, Is uni Ileitises ol divinity III 
x.ise I ngige.l ,, ,|e,{ „,| lollll | m tillcit, eicll the 

Kiiuti < It mu. Is 11, w iiis.li , uliigg.sh wt leaui of learning had 
l» ,'IUI to (low ».!, gi 1. In dli clink. .1 up , .,,,,1 when killed took 
tin king hi.,. II, . X. „ S71. time wei. in, lew pimsta on 

this r.i. 1 . tin IliiniU-i in.) „ot minx hex ml it, who iiinld un- 
d. ist uni then dull pi mis m Kng'isl, or ti uisUlo ani letter 
, "" M ** u ' ^* ,, i" * *'• > »<re so lew ’ mis Allied ‘ that l 

i annot io. ..lint one nisi mee sum!, ol thi Tlia.ms, when 1 took 
the kingdom ' 

It* \\ as fh, nth slmig mum .lot two e. , .turns e.n eloped m 

through the glo.m, I the,, Wl „ whlcU 

lino done l,o, mm to any peimd - VI Ihilm, Ii.. i >, Alc.uu V„ 
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pent and Vsser But these great men wrote, not for their 
lountiymen, bnt for the world anil Latin was tho universal 
luigiiigo Iu Latm, therefore, they recorded their w 01 ks, 
contemning tliou native Saxon as though it were unuiiiigled 
duns, and contained no elements, which then diligence and dex- 
terity could evolve, of tho pine and precious gold It is indeed 
molded of Aldhclm, who was abbot of Malmslmry, and died m 
7iKl bishop of Shoibovue, that ho was accustomed, much to 
I is honour, to place himself on budges, and sing religious 
l,.dl.uls 01 canticles (cantilena') to tlie jiassi ugers in the voinacu- 
I >r tongue, that they might lie ex< ited to the love of le.uiniig, 
and to the dcsiic ot piety These cantilen.e, however, have 
pi i ished in the wreck of tune . and it is almost melcvant to say, 
111 a <kutih of the history of the Knghsh language, that one whose 
ixtuit winks are wntten exclusively in J*itm is neat (mtiiliis) 
in his htyle, most learned, and wondeilully skilled in si cular and 
ni i lesi ustiL.il literature The gooil bishop cl tuns gre.it praise to 
Inni'clt, that lie introduced into Kngland tho cultivalioii of the 

I. itm muse , it is a far higher eulogy, ll it lie tiue, ns we vo id 
in lh< lives ot (h< saints, “ that m king s Kilt id's time many of 
St Aldluhn s ditties were yet sung m England ” 

11 Ot the v.u mils mutations which the Anglo-Saxon language 
■linleiwont during the tune of Egbert 01 of his liiiinediate sue- 
• soi- previously to tlie accession of Alfred, it is needless to 
'pi.ik pi.tieulaily, for two reasons Emit, the dates of the 
v it unis i \ 1st lug n lies ot Saxon pooliy .lie not ci|xiblc of licmg 
i' 1 1 it aim il with any ilcguu of piLiision, and bcioiully, the 
ilianges wlutcvei they wue, seem to have exercised but little 
mil'll in i over out present Kughsli The Saxon lay in glecteil, 
liki i diamond in the 1 lay then, was nunc to pm gi away tin 

I mill ling dress, ut to elicit the 1 utr nt polish and punty ot the 
_c 11 We must, hovvevei, assign to the distiiiguislii d men whose 

II inn's h ive hit n cniuueiatLil an lmpoilaut though a second 11 > 
pi use If they were only as the ridniut streaks in. loss .1 sky 
ni llltli .1 ni d ll k ness, they heralded the apjii 0.11'b of il iw 11 They 

"■itiilnitid, 111 110 ordinary degree, to fui m the mind and ill n't 

II. 0 ntiulu 4 ol tk"t pi nice, who w.us destim d toetFuLloi Saxon 
l.teiatuii all tluit they ought themselves to have accomplished 
■tud In. l.a woven a purci and more eiuliiiuig wreath to adorn 
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his nome, by the culture, from the most generous and patriotic 
motives, of his native language, than he could have obtained by 
all the poetry of Aldhclm, all the philosophy of Alcum, and all 
the k mct.ty of Bede Their virtues and their endowments 
were their own hit were tlu. property of Ins countrymen and of 
all mankind 

12 At (he age of sit years, Alfubd accompanied his father 
Ethel wolf to I tome, where ho was solemnly adopted by the 
reigning pontiff) Leo J V , as his son, and anointed as suc- 
cessor to the erowu Notwithstanding this pontifical and 
prophetic designation, howevei, hut early education was com- 
pletely 111 gli I ted Says the good old chronicler, Bobort of 
UluineHtei, n wilier as tiusLwortliy as he is the opposite of 
]i00tical, 

o risrc bo was guml enough , and yot, as they tell me, 
lh wi-s item than till )i ■ rs old, ire he couth 1 his ABC. 

And Ins gund luutlur uftiii small gifts* to lmn took, 
h'ur to lean, ill other jiIjj, end to look upon hu bode." 

Ills “ goi si mu tin r, ' as the kind-hearted old dnggrelwt calls her, 
meaning thereby lus mother-in-law, Judith, daughter of Charles 
the Ji.1 Id, (A person who little incuteil such an appellation on 
ether gunnels', w is at least useful *o Alfred towards whom in- 
deed she soon contracted n nearer relationship, having disgraced 
her sex and station by a marriage little less than incestuous with 
the sou of hei late hiislund, Alfred’s brother The ‘ small 
gift’ wlnili was imnii diately liistnuucutal either m kmdlmg the 
spaik ot eniulat uni in the bosom of the young pnnee, or fanning 
the 'ilieulv living though dormant embers into a flame, was 
a sniall volume of Sax mi poetry, s]ilondidly illuminated, which 
Judith promised to liestuw on whichever ot the young princes 
should first lx> afile to read it Alfred entered into competition 
with his lii.ithers.inil ‘•looked upon his book" to bucIi good pur- 
pose, that lie (— micd otr the pure Animated by tins success, 
fie redoubled his exertions, nor ever intermitted them, till ho*had 
nude himself m.istei of the whole body of Saxon poetry, a 
task not xery difficult, as probably the entire stock, including 
the now detunet canticles of Aldhclm, might have been comprised 

• Enow 
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is two or three moderately sized volumes of the present day 
Henceforth his love of letters became a passion ; so that m his 
darkest hours of adversity (and they were many), he was rarely 
seen, during the brief respite which could be snatched from war 
and council, without a book in his hand In the year 872, at 
the early age of twenty-three, he succeeded to a crown of thorns, 
and for the first ten years of his reign was a pendulum vibrat- 
ing between a throne and a grave. Providence, however, watch- 
ful over the destinies of his country, and designing to transmit 
from him to posterity the lustre of an example, only not perfect 
because perfection is incompatible with humanity, bestowed on 
him victory over his enemies by successes little less than 
miraculous. He had already obtained the mastery over a more 
formidable enemy — himself , and having entered the place of his 
concealment a despot and an oppressor, he had emerged from it 
a patriot, a hero, and a saint. No sooner had he obtained at the 
point of the sword and spear a precarious and dearly-bought 
tranquillity, than he devoted himself with unparalleled eager- 
ness to literary pursuits ; and finding the ecclesiastical body so 
deteriorated, that few could recite and fewer understand the 
Latin prayers, he invited the most eminent scholars from Wales 
•met from the continent, that the repositories of ancient learning 
might he opened to his eager gaze 
13 The year 887 behold Alfred in possession of a key to all 
Ihe literature both of the continent and of his own country, 
winch had so long been as “ a well shut up, and a fountain sealed ” 
He was now, through the able tuition of Plegmund, whom he 
made archbishop of Canterbury, and Asser, a learned monk, 
subsequently advanced to the bishopric of Sherborne, enabled to 
read the Latin authors — not by the help of translators, but m 
their own language. It could not but occur to this penetrating 
and judicious prince that the obstacle most materially impeding 
the mental and therefore the moral improvement of his people, 
was the existence of one kind of literature for the educated 
classes,* in oth, r words, the ecclesiastics, and another for the 

* *‘I have often wondered,” Alfred was wont to say, "that the lltnatnouk 
M-holmre, who imce flonrlslied among the English, end who had road bo many 
foreign works, never thought of transferring the moat useful Into their own 

language ” 
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i ncducAted, a term at that time almost synonymous and co- 

• x tensive with laity lie needed not to be taught the lesson by 
others which he was foremost to teach them, that whenever 
] opular improvement is neglected, through the vanity or pre- 
pulire of a chosen few, the injustice that is done to the com- 
i lumty will infallibly work out its own retribution, both in 
»'io degradation of the national mind, and the detriment of the 
j iblic wen! lie proceeded, however, to supply the deficiency 
w <tli n modesty ns much to lie admired as lus patriotism is to be 

■proved “ I think it better,” he said, writing to one of his 
1 1 /hop*, “ if you think so too, that we also translate some books, 
tic nmre necessary for men to know, into our own language, 
t! at all rim.’ know them And we may do this very easily, by 
I in, Is help, if uc ntill hnvo peace , so that all the youth that we 
have in Kiigl.itid, who arc freemen, and have no much wealth 

* li.it tin y hi iv satisfy themselves, be committed to learning, so 
th.it for .1 tunc tliov may apply to no other duty, till they can 
find Kni’lwh writers" 

1 1 \\ briber Alfred did this “ very easily," or in time of con- 
l uni’ll .Uhl unbroken peare, may be learned from his biographer, 
A user, win* tells us th.it he was tormented with an excruciating 
■ iscnse, whuh nrelj left him a day of ease, so that whei^jpne 
parox v hiii hail abated, bis life was rendered miserable by the 
nit 'up.it um of tin next. Added to this, he is said to have fought 
no less tli. in litlv-six pitched battles, during a reign of only half 
is iniinr years, aguust the restless and indomitable Danes 
Vevertheless, he fulfilled, under all these disadvantages, his 
truly | iat riot ic intuition, though the book of which he made 
i Inure lor Ins hrst attempt ni.i> ]xuha]>s excite a smile, when we 
consider the eliameur ot the nation which he designed and 
uimertwik to tcaih No people could l*c more antiplulosophical 
than tile Saxons, yet Allred selected for their instruction, the 
work of Uoetluun, “ Du Cnnsolntione PlnlosophuD,” which would 
-eein like placing Locke or Newton into the hands of a child 
w Inch had barely mastered its alphabet We muBt not, however 
judge precipitately The w ork enjoyed at that time a reputation 
fir beyond its coaiiurativo deserts , and Alfred’s version is not 
m much a translation ns a jiamphmae, interspersed too with 
very considerable portions of original matter Of these, striking 
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'mat. vices may be seen in Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons. We are concerned only with the style and diction of 
the royal translator, who appears as a poet when translating tlu 
lm-trums of Boethius We will content oursolves with anal} /m^ 
a buof passage of his work, which may Biipply a fair estimate 
of the whole, and by which we may judge how large a projior- 
tion of the despised and unregarded Saxon will, m the pages of 
Milton and Sliakespearo, be coeval with the great globe itxdf 


j j Tin ontjan «* msiltm ttnyan* 
„..,( joddode thus 
T'lonur sto snnne* an wadi-urn 
/„ o/.iic beorhlost sciuethf thonne 
utkcoalnath ea Be steorran," for- 
tbaiu 

• he Acora bchorlncs no heath 1 nan 
> . urtness / ors hire. 

/ tonne nmylta blaweth euthan 
v « tun wind, thonne wiaratk* 
nitho wmlhc 1 f sides* blossnan, 
ic thonne sc slearea 1 wtjnd nflnth 
onrtliun eastan , thonne towevrpth™ 


Then began the » eutlam .a ting, 
and chanted thus , 

When the eun in serene 
heaven bnghtist shincth, then 
bucome-tlurk all thc-etare, beenm 

that thmr bnghtwess be-clh no 
hrightiuss for hir 
When gently Uowcth south 
sent wind, then vxit (grow) 
nri/ npecdily fold's blossoms, 
hut when the stark wind comt</. 
norlheast,thcnicarjieth(ili.iljroyi.th) 


^^uwwcrs to the Greek o, a, to, end is thus d echoed Unm so, ecu, thirt . 
• . 11 wK), thirre, tluu. Hit thun, tlnero, thnm, Atu tliouo, tin, tlm-t. Hun. 1 , 
V 111 tlu, Gen tliaini. Dot thorn Ace tlu 

A11, t in, gan, ore U10 tornmmUoni, of the Infinitive maud, ns sing no. Inf ui 
1 to lave), g*d.ll gnn (to sing) 

• Tlie snn in nurtheni mythology is feinmlno, being tin. wife nf Tulico. 

1 Art, est, 1st or yst, and out, arc the signs of tliu superlative, currniitcil (her 
ter (before), rest (first) 

- Nom pluntls principally elided In so, an, e Tlie second nml third iri 
.dmulete , bat the second nidi remains in oxen, children, tucu, boson , uncK-ntly 
d ightren and sastren Ho kmo is forinud from cn-cn 

1 The n gul ir form of the verb substantive, nf wltlcb tlio Haxnns hud two— li 
ram, I 1111 , mil la boo, I bo- 

■ by rasruu of. 

k Ath ..r cth was tho (bird person pineal termination , s» nc, )c, they luvcth 
Tufi Kth). 

lurlj " Bring the ratho pnmroeo that forsaken dies.”— Milton This wont 
* the origin of rather, adv 

’ Tins is the Saxon gonitivo, still in use, and in the earlier i»cts always a 
1 -syllable, as kingni crown, mannys lore. Evidently tlie souv with Greek >v, 
.. 1 Ijtm Is 

’ '-tark, strong. 

* From to-weorpias To, bo, gc, and on, ire common n 1 ! xus to verbr, «l 

e i 
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he nrithe vrathe More mean whte, 
Stca oft thone to wnyltfin ia that 
nor than vyndt yst mi tyrrth 
Kola that nan wuhl nu fattt 
lUmdenitri * vcorcti n wuniende* 
on von lit* 


he very speedily the met' beavtf. 
So oft the too tranquil eta of the 
north vind tempest ehrreth. 

Alai that no thing is of fail 
ttanding vork dwelling 
Ml wor Id! 


1(1 It was not only by his translation of Boethius that Allred 
I'lnlcavouri <1 to elevate* the minds, while he improved and 
puli died the language of his people. He “did into Saxon, 
OroHiuVs Abridgment of the History of the World, inserting 
from Ins own (ten a sketch of the German nations, as well as an 
n> * ount of n voyage towards the north pole, by a Norwegian * 
n mgntor, from whom he hod himself received the details He 
ilso translated the Ecclesiastical History of Bede , an illustrious 


•iioiininont of his talent and assiduity And the lost enemy is 
and to line found him employed on a version of the book of 
IV iluw — ‘in rnil worthy of such a life He hnd, in the spare of 
I* n than twenty yiari, achieved for Ins country a moral regene- 
ration Order w.is established, law restored, learning re- 
niiiniitcil, religion both enjoined by nuthonty and commended 
l>» example Whi n we consider that the whole works of Alfred 


wore produced within the brief interval of twelve years, A- ho 
lud filtered en his thirty-ninth year before he acquiaSF the 
knowl. dge of the Imtin language), we are lost in admiration at 
tin thought, not only of bis talent and diligence, but of his 
patience, patriotism, and |*ety In thus unprovmg his people, 
lie felt that lie was serving God , and if hu memory shines 
among men as the brightness of the firmament who shall deny 
him the more endurmg glory of those who turn many to right- 
eousness, and who are even as the stars for ever and ever ? 

17 It .« unnecessary to trace the pure Saxon below the age 
or Alfred, after which period it gained nothing m sweetness, ami 
perhaps lost something in strength The most complete poetical 
pro.inct.ion extant in this Language is the Romance of Beowulf, 
a kmd of Saxon Iliad, which has been recently edited by an 


tlior ■■nuPsitinn , u thlncsa, or gethuusa to think 

WOT, to 900, st/raa, or on-styran, to stir , he ' th “ k > " on < w r r ~ 

• Aniio, wends, now enphonuod Into mo u 
1 veiling , 4c *■“' •‘ontodo, ctandlng, wuniewb. 
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■>.coinplialied Saxon scholar, and is further remarkable as being 
ihe earhest composition of an heroic kind in any vun.icul.ir 
language of Europe, It is characterized by tlie usual strain of 
Saxon sentiment, representing the drunken carousal as the chief 
of jo} a, and courage in the field as the first of duties, and with 
scarcely a recognition of the existence of a second sex. If to be 
poetical is to bo imaginative, man is never likely to become ho 
till be lias learned to write npon woman The Saxons never 
learnt this, and therefore their poetry during five centuries is 
nearly at par, and wonld have continued so even to the present 
hour hath they confined themselves to the congenial themeB ot 
the “play of swords” (gaudia certomiins), or the joys of tin 
bowl The reason of this may he sought m nature they whu 
delight m bloodshed will ever be the few, and they who degrade 
intelligence by intoxication will rarely be the many , and verses 
only of universal interest can command universal attention, — 

1 Love rules the court, the comp, the grove,” and whore is love 
without woman, and what is poetry without love ? 

18 The second stage or period of the English language is 
that of the Intermediate Diction, extending from A D. 1100, to 
aboi^l A D. 1340 On the acoesBion of the Conqueror to the 
throne of Alfred, though the Norman French, after his example, 
was Hpoken at court, and employed by his authonty m all judi- 
cial proceedings, yet the Anglo-Saxon continued long to ho the 
lialect of the common people. The efforts of each to expel llu 
jther were ineffectual, and ended in a kind of compromise or 
amou' The Norman stalk was grafted on the Saxon root, aim 
the first product of their union was a kind of intermediate 
button, neither wholly Saxon nor altogether Norman. The 
language at tins period is compared by Mr Cant pistil to “ the 
‘iew insect stirring its wings before it has shaken off its aurelia 
>tate " There is in this exquisite comparison not more of poetry 
hau of truth But it fails in one point — the struggle of tin 
•inbryo was of unnaturally long duration, for it was aided by no 
luuahme of royal favour. Of Wil liam the Conqueror it is 
•'corded, that after many ineffectual attempts to master the 
•iieuuth Saxon, he brought lus studies to an abiufit termination 
by breaking Ins tutor’s head in a paroxysm of impatience and 
iasgust. William Rufus occupied the whole of his time and 
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thoughts in two pursuits moat unfavourable to literature^ 
amassing treasures and shooting wild deer Henry Beauclerc, 
scholar as ho was, for that very reason, as well as Ins pnde of 
Norman birth, looked contemptuously upon the churlish Saxon, 
and therefore was little better than a bandit upon a throne- 
V e must advance far into the reign of Henry II, before we can 
hud any composition m the vernacular tongue Encouragement 
wis indeed given l>y the two first Henries to literature, but it 
was to Norman literature. Hubert Wane, a native of Jersey, 
w is Inun about A*b 112-1, and is supposed to hare attached 
himself at an early puuod of h<e to the court of the English 
Mon.uch In 1 1 jo he finished his Romance (so called because 
mitten in the vulgai, or Roman tongue,) uf Brut, or Brutus, 
‘vliieh is founded upon the cliromcle of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

'I Ins Isiuk was InuisLatcd by Layumon, a pnest of Ernelye, upon 
Severn, who flourished about All 1200, into that intermediate 
du lion wliu li is iu ule up of the rough elliptical Saxon, with a 
slight mtci nurture of the Norman freedom The change, how- 
| is « change of manner, rather than of structure or expres- 
sion The duilut in which Layamon wrote is little, if at all 
iiioic intelligible tlmn that of the Saxon, but the style is less" 

■ ncumlx-rcd with pci lplirases , the ideas are increased, and* tho 
• vpletivm or Coui|iouuils arc diimmshed , the narrative becomes 
inoi-e e.isy, tin- cadence more flowing, and in ports there is more 
of poutu- elevation At all events, the muse la uo longer mounted 
U|wn stilts , the insect flutteis, though unable to raise itself from 
llie grouuil, and motion is at least natural, however it mly he 

■ uiiibrous and slow 


'** I T1, ° t 110 ""* B1>onn,en of is taken from 

!r 8 i | mr< '" “ History of England during the Middle 

Vges, vol v , p. 21J The subject is Arthur’s Dream — 


Thu hit wren <1 u a margen, 
dugethe gon HtunciL 
Arthur tha up ara% 

Ami fttrehtv hm nrmo* , 

H» mm up aud adun sat 
>.vilc he ni’oru 8 withe gone 
Tha apt' do hint* an \ air cxuht 


Then it was day m mornings 
And nobles began to stir. 

Arthur than up arose 

And stretched hu anus. 

lie arose up and adoum sat; 

As though he were very sick 
Then asked him a true knight^ 
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Lauord, hu havest thou warau 
to-niht f 

Arthur tba answarede, 

A mode him was unetke. 

To night a mine slope, 

Ther ich lay on bure 
He imutte a sweven, 

Tllt’rvore ich ful sore am 
He imette that men me hof 
(Tppcn are halle. 

Thn hall ich gon butnden, 

Sn ilc ich wolde riden. 

All tha lond tha loh all , 

All icli tlieroTcr enh. 

And Wnl wain sat bivoron me , 

Mi sweord he bar an hondc 

Tba cam Hoddred faren there 
Hid ununefl folke. 

He bar m lus honde 
Ane wiax stronge 
He bugon to hoewen 
HordUcko Bwitho 
And tha pontes forhoon alia 
Tha heoldcn up tha halle. 

Ther leh wall Whenliovor eke, 
Wim monmon leofveat mo. 

A1 there muclie halle rof 
Mid hire liondedcn boo to droh. 
Th#lialle gon to halden, 

And ioh liald to grunden, 

That mi nlit arm to brat. 

Tha ecido Modred, Hare that. 
Adun vool that halle , 

And Walwam gon to nolle, 

And feol a there cortke, 

His arnica breeken beitbc. 


Lord, how linst thou Blept to-night ( 

Arthur then answered, 

And min d to him was uneasy 

To-night in my sleep. 

Where I lay on bed, 

I drowned a dream, 

Therefore I full sorry am 
I dreamt that men me heaved 
Upon the ball , 

The hall 1 began to bestride, 

Like as I would ride 
All tha land then I had, 

All I there over saw 
And Walwam sat before me. 

My sword he bare in hand 

Then came Modred to go there, 
With lmiuniemble peuple. 

He bare m his band 
A wor-oxe strong 
He began to hew 
Very hardly. 

And the posts npliewed all 
That held up the hall 

Tbero I saw Gumilevor also. 

Of women dearest to no , 

All that great lull's roof. 

With hor hands she down drew. 
The hill I went to hold. 

And 1 held it to ground. 

That my nght arm brake. 

Tlieu said Modred, Take that 
Down fell the hull. 

And Walwayn wont headlong, 

And fell to the earth, 

Hu arms broken both. 


SO This extract may be considered as affording no very 
exalted specimen of improved feeling, or of elevated diction , 
but when we take into our reckoning the state of language at 
this period, the paucity of readers^ and the little encouragement 
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which compositions in the veznscalsr dialect received (for the 
people could not appreciate, and the nobles did not understand 
them, we shall bo disposed to attach the greater importance 
to the work of Layamon, and to award an increased meed of 
approbation to its author So far as we can estimate his motives 
i n undertaking this work, they muBt have been truly patriotic, 
lie could not have Engaged in it with any view of gratifying the 
learned, to whom the Latin work of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
would be accessible, and for more agreeable , still less could he 
Ik- actuated by a desire of conciliating royal approbation and 
liutroiiago, for the Roman translation of Wace was the exclusive 
favourite the monarch and his courtier^ and there were as 
yet very fow, if any, native bora Englishmen who enjoyed any 
oflices of honour or emolument. Wo may, I think, fiurly 
awrilic to the Priest of Erneleye-upon-Sovem the honourable 
moti vi- of regarding, beyond all personal considerations, the 
intellectual improvement of his countrymen We iffhy reason- 
ably assign to him that reward, which he could receive from 
posterity alone And when we look npon the extent and 
elevation to which English literature has now attained, it is 
mi small honour to the name of Layamon, that he laid the first 
stone of an edifice destined to endure the Bhock of ageB, and 
as we fondly hope, and confidently believe, to be coeval with 
time itself 

21 An interval of fourscore years intervened between Lay- 
amon and the next writer of name and note whom we are to 
consider , during which long period it is evident that the chrymlis 
of the English language had bestirred itself into the first advance 
towards a state of verification Warton mdeed has published 
several short pieces, written in very tolerable English, to which he 
assigns an intermediate date. We shall, however, consider them 
as posterior in origin to the authenticated production of Robert 
of Gloucester, who versified, or rather put into rhyme, the fob!-. 
•if Geoffrey of Monmouth, about tho year 1280* I say put into 
rhyme, because the wild and romantic legends have often a much 

• Retort of nicflocstcr (wrote) after the year 1397, unco he alludes to tba 
eanomaaUon of Bt. Louis, Ilattam, { eg But if so, ha must bavo boon oonsidor- 
ul'ij advanced in yean, Ibr he law the eolipaa In the ycur 1284, and was then a 
a*a grown 
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nu>n- poetical air in Geoffrey's prose than m the lazy lumbering 
doggrel of his translator. Warton does not speak too strongly 
nlieu he affirms, that of art and imagination this rhyming 
chronicle is wholly destitute We must, however, accord some 
credit to Robert for his design, if not for the manner of its 
execution, actuated, as he unquestionably was, by the desiro nf 
rendering intelligible to his countrymen, (to whom the dialect 
of Layamon I ad become nearly as obsolete,* as the language of 
I to he it himself is to us,) a port of their history, now considered 
rather apocryphal, but in the authenticity of which he probably 
reposed the most implicit confidence In htB owu igo it is 
probable from his provincial designation, for wo know of no 
other, that he enjoyed a very distinguished reputation, and if lie 
has not preserved it to our day it is no fault of his labouous 
editor, lieorne, who says that he is to be as much respected 
is ever Ennius was among the Romans, being like him, the 
original genius of national poetry Fuller, however, with his 
usual quaint antithesis, pointedly observes, “ They speak kindly 
who term him a rhymer, while such spook courteously who 
call him a poet" 

22 Of Robert’s poetry, however, the limits of this prefatory 
addresH forbid any lengthened quotation, and we must be con- 
tent with referring our readers to the quatrain exhibited in 
the biographical sketch of Alfred, m order that we may devote 
.< larger space in our concluding olwurvations to Robert de 
IlitUNNE, who flourished about A. D 1340, and is characterized 
by the learned and judicious historian of the Anglo-Saxons, as 
the “ brut of our poets who wrote in a vernacular style which is 
it all readable now ” Robert of Gloucester abounds in the use of 
" onls of French extraction, of which one will be found occurring 
in almost every verse , Robert de Bruune is remarkably free 
trom this prevailing affectation of his age ■ but the Saxon in- 
flexions are almost entirely disused by him, while the structure 
■>f his sentences, and oven the rhythm and cadence of his verse, 
ipproxim.ite closely to the present English Warton, in his 
History of English Poetry, has not done justice to Robert de 

* A great quantity of French halt Sowed into the Isngnege since tlio loee of 
V.raundj TLe Anglo-Suxou inflexions, terminations and orthography, bad 
ftlau undergone considerable change 
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Brunne, whom he pronounces to be little more of a poet than 
Ilolurt oi Gloucester Kitson, however, notwithstanding lus 
antipathy to the clerical profession under every form, accordfi to 
the good old monk the praise of having contributed to form a 
»Uli , to teach expression and to polish his native tongue, in a 
greater dignc than any succeeding writer. His work is a 
Translation of the Manuel di k P 6 c 1 ic«, — “the Boke winch men 
eh 1*11 the Handling of Sin," a title, it must be owned, anfii- 
< k ntly unattractive The old rhymer, however, illustrates his 
monkish morality hj tales, some of which are not destitute oi 
a rude in irtifici d humour which has much of the grotesque, 
and not a little of the comic One specimen of these will suffice, 
which will clearly illustrate Ins style, if it does not greatly 
commend Ins wit 


TIT,* OF PEttS THE MISER 

< >111 )'• ti r or l’< rs, was n hum r slid nn usurer, of whom a traveller 
laid a w igor, tli it Imril lirartcil as he was, something might be got 
from lulu l>y lugging 

Peru w~w "oki rrro 
Anil was hxwythc currtout 
Ana a ‘nyguu and araroiu. 

Ami gailcred pins' 1 aito store, 

Ah uteri rs doun ever) Anre e 
lk fcl hyt so, upon n day. 

That poro men sat yn the way 
And gprvd her h itren nu her barme,* 

Agvns the sunne that was wanne , 

And reckoned the outcome houses tchone? 

At why ill thej had goilu,* 1 and at wych none 
As they spak of man) what 
Cnuio Pun forth yn thar giU 
Than i>ach one that lit and stodo. 

Her emuth Psrs that ne\er rtyd gode 
Kaidiouc said to otbirynseffiarf.o 
Tlioj take nover goilc at Pern hand. 


" J ‘ Vcry.Sa* « Nig.-ard - P C1 „ 

Bpmut thrfr vestments on their bosoms i., 

* ‘ CJiattenn; 


• Ilcnr. 
k Goode 
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He noun port man never that have, 

Couite he never bo weyl crave. 

One of them began to Bey, 

A wajour dm* y with yow lay. 

That y shall have tomo gode at him 
Be he never so gryl, b no grym. 

To that wajour they graunted alio, 

To gyve hym a gyft, gyf so myght bef.illc 
Thy* man upsterto, and toko the gate' 

Tyl he come at Pcrs goto. 

As ho stode style and bode the guodc,' 1 
One came with an ssso, charged wj th hredc * 

That yche ( broda Pers had boght, 

And to liys hous should hyt bo broglit. 
lie seagh Pers come thcr wytbal. 

The poru thought, “ now nskc y shal 
Y asko the, ‘Sun, gode fur ‘chanto 
this gif thy wyl be. 

Pew stode, and loked on him 
* Felunlicke with jgen ‘griuif 
He stouped down to sake a stone, 

But as hap was, than fondo he none 
For the stone he toke a lofe 
Andft the pore man lmn drife 
The pore man hont 1 " yt up, hi 1} vc, 

And was thereof ful feily" blithe 
To his folawes faste be mu - 
Ln, he seyd, what y have 
Of Pom a gifte, so God me save ” 

St Of the game class with Robert (le Brunne, ami nearly con- 
teui|inr.iry with him, we find another ecclesiastic, — a class of 
men who have at least the merit of contributing most largely 
towards this improvement and enrichment of the English lan- 
guage, as well as the popularity of English poetry Riuiiahu 
Kou.b, a hermit of the order of St Augustine, resided in or 
near the nunnery of Hampole, in the vicinity of Doncaster, about 
1340 Tho place of his residence has been confounded with hm 
r tine, and he is sometimes called Richard of Hampolo, or Richard 

• Dare 4 Angry ■ Way 4 Uttered his petition. 

Brwail i Home » Saw 4 Son 

' Puur cbnnul (Fr ) 4 Felon-like * Byes, 44 tinned. * budilenly 
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Hampole He wrote expressly for the benefit of those who 
could only understand English, a poem called the “Prikke of 
Conscience ," and assuredly one who was inclined to do pen- 
ance, for indulging too far the love of sacred Bong might find 
■hundaut self-iuortificatioa in mastering the worthy hermit's 
]ioein, u Inch must have extended, when complete, to forty or 
lifty thousand lines. The short specimen which we have an- 
nexed, however, will suffice to mdicate the state of the lan- 
guage, with winch alone we are concerned, anil which had already 
developed tlie sterling material, winch the touch of Chaucer 
would convert into silver, and that of Shakespeare into gold 
Iloilo's niusa was portentously prolific and Bitaon has enume- 
ritcd Ins literary offspring, both poetical and prosaic, with on 
anthmeticnl precision which can hardly fall to provoke a smile 
Their titles are, “Ten Commandments ,” “Seven Virtues oj>- 
I»ised (o seven Viccb,” “Seven Works of Mercy,” “live 
n«l,ly Senses,” “ five Spiritual ditto,” “ Thre#Tlieological 
Virtues," “Four Cardinal Duties “Eight Beatitudes,” 
“Nine Is-ssous on Tribulation,” &c. &c. &c. Wo ip poioi a 
specimen butli of lus poetry and hiB prose. 

DESCRIPTION OR HEAVEN. 

Tlicr is lyfe withute ouy deth, 

Anil thcr is yuuth witliuuto ouy elds 
And tlier M nlle manner welth to welde 
And ther is rcsto withoute ony traeaHle;— 

\nd ther is pocs withoute ony strife, 
dpi! ther is slle manxere Ukyngo of lyf , 

And tlier is bright Bonier ever to Be, 

And tlier «s uevece wynter in that canine; 

And ther is more worships sad honour , 

Than evero Ladds kyngs other emp-ruur 
And ther is grete mttndte of a ungHa' songe, 

And ther is preysing him amonge. 

And tlier is all (saner frendshipe that may lie, 

And ther is overe perfect love and dutrtie. 

And ther is wisdom without fulyt. 

And ther u konette without \iknye 
All these a man may joyoa of hi vine call, 

Ac yutae the most tonrryx jo j of alio, ’ 
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I* the fight of Ooddes bright /act, 

In wham rcstcth alle man ere grace 

TnX SEVENTH OF THE TWELVE PBOPIT8 OF TBIBL’LACIOX. 

The sevynth profit of tribulation is, that it spredith abroad r>r 
opynyth thyne hert to rttxgrt the grace of Qod for golds with many 
etrokyn of the hammyr spredyth abrode a pece of golde or of silver, to 
make a «j « ef for to put in wyne or preciouie liguore. And ctmrtdre, as 
tho more preaotue netalle u more ductible and obeyngc to the strokye of 
the gpldunyth, so tho more preciouie and meke herto is more pacuut 
in tnbulacwn. And alle'thogh the sharp stroko of tnkiUacwn turment 
eth the, yet comforte the , for the goldsiny th, Alle-mighty Qod, holdeth 
tho hammer of tnbulacum in hu hand, and knoweth full well what 
thou ninist tuffir, and meturd/i his smytynge after thi frell nature he 
nillo not thou be than as metalle in a boy strous* gobett, without 
spreilynge of sliapo, as hard hertis bene without tochynge. He wolle 
thou not bo as an old fnynge pan, that for frete of a litell stroke al to 
bresto in mnnpy’a brokynge 

26 Here, then, for the present, our teak must cense , for here 
we have arrived at the third period of the English language , 
that in which it is no longer incipient but progressive. The 
prose of Sir Johu Miuidevil, one of the most romancing anil 
therefore tho most amusing of travellers, though appearing 
within twenty yfcars after the decease of ‘Richard Rolle, exhibits 
almost as great an advance upon the worthy hermit's “ Profit of 
Tribulation,” as the poetry of Gower and of Chaucer upon Ins 
" Pnkko of Conscience ” Sir John tolls 

“ Of most disastrous chances* 

Most moving aooidents, by flood and hre , 

Of hair- breadth scapes — » 

of antros vast, and doscrtB Idle , 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven ” 

Aud if he did not proceed to tell also 

"Of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The anthropoplingi , and nu n whose heads 
Ho grow betwoeu their shoulders,” 


4 Frem the Welsh btmjsl b wyitm 
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it was not because lie feared that lus drafts upon the credulity of 
lna reach ra would not ho duly honoured, but simply because he 
preferred to hjs culate in the supernatural, — “ the vale clepen 
the Vale of Devils, wherein is a head of a visage of the devil 
bodily, full horrible and dreAdfnl to see ” But the work which 
exhibits the most clear and satisfactory view of the state of the 
I tugiiagc at this era, and to which we would refer primarily, is 
the translation of the Bible by Wlckliffc, which must be dated 
Home years anterior to the death of this great man, in 1384 
J lesigneil for common use and general circulation, it is written. 
.11 might li.cvo hem evp ected, in jieeuharly pure Saxon, without 
iiiiieli intermixture of those classical derivatives in which Chau- 
cer mo generally abounds. The antiquo version may occaaionall \ * 
c\rito a smile hi its simplicit}, as when we read of Matthew 
'•itling inn “ toMioijtlic and m the book of Dedis (Acts), of 
thu In i<'is(i>ites sending “eacehe-polha" to bring Paul and Bar- 
n tl«i out of pi isou , and of Paul being kept in the “ moothall” of 
lleiod , mil the piodig.il son “ sent into a toune to feed swine,” 
.utd •nieiiiig “to fill hmwoomlio of the coddis that tliehoggis 
ii ten " But them are many passages m which the stately sim- 
plicity I.f hol\ writ is 1 i liter illuslrited than encumbered by the 
’ cm raldo gai h «.f antisjuity m wlmh it is arrayed , an example 
of which wc will ute, ami it shall be the last 

“ Ihiius w eutc in to a citce, that is depid Naym and hise 
diseiplis vnd ful gret jmple went* with lum And wbanne He 
«Mm 10 gh to the gate of tlio eitoe, lo, tlie sone of awomman that 
ha. .... mo children w .,s Is.run out deed, and this was a wulowe 
and mi.heimj.lo of the .itee was w,Ui hir And whaime the’ 

WV ri. h,r Uf luuMe routhe hr, and seydeto 

ir.hjle tl.ouwc|.,.. And lie came uigh and touehide the 

I T Iwren, stoden , and He soyde, Yonge man 

* je to thee, rise up And he that was deed sat up agen 
and bipm to spoke, „„d lie gaf l„w to his moder And drede 
Jj Sri"; tllUl D ' n " ,nf ^‘ l God, and seydeu, For a 

*.Li™ .I. t > » 
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"Din Chaucer, well of English undofilcd, 

Ou Fame's eternal head roll worthy to be filed " 

And Caxton, whose claim to respectful attention is founded no 
liss on his authorship than his typography, styles Chaucer “ tin- 
worshipful father and first founder and embellisher of ornate 
eloquence in our language." Tlie proof of this will be found m 
all w liters who have preceded him, and many who have come 
after Of SrsttSEA, who thus expresses lus sense of Chaucer's 
jnei its it is enough to say that he exhibits in his own numbers 
n l.ingu ige at least approaching to peifection Nor can we 
more appropriately close tins brief and imperfect Hkctcli of 
the history and progress of tho English language, than in 
the words of Dr. Johnson, who observes “ From the authors 
who rose in tlie time of Elizabeth, a speech might be formed 
adequate to all the purposes of uro and elegance. If the 
language of theology were extracted from Hooker and the 
translation of the Bible t the terms of natural knowleilgi 
from Huron , the phraseB of policy, war, and navigation, from 
llaleigh , the dialect of poetry from Spenser and Sidney , ami 
tho diction of common life from iShakcspooro, few ideas would 
l<e lost to mankind for want of English words in which they 
•might ho expressed ” 
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LECTUEE L 

IttTKODtfCTION 

One of tlie most distinguished privileges which Providence hat 
conferred ujion mankind, is the ]K>wer of communicating their 
thoughts to one another Destitute of this power, reason would 
be .1 solitary, aud, in some measure, an unavailing principle 
Sjicech is the great instrument by which man becomes beneficial 
to man and it is to the intercourse and transmission of 
thought, by means of speech, that we are chiefly indebted for 
the improvement of thought itself Small are the advances 
w luth a single umusisted individual can make towards perfecting 
any of Jus powers W hat we call human reason, is not the 
'tlort or ability of one, so much ss it is the result of the reason 
of man), arising from lights mutually communicated, in conse- 
quence of discourse and writing. 

It is obvious, then, that writing and discourse are objects 
entitled to the highest attention Whether the influence 91 the 
sp'sker, or the entertainment of the hearer, be consulted , 
-whether utility or pleasure bo the principal aim ip view we are 
prompted, by the strongest motives, to study how we may com- 
municate our thoughts to one another with most advantage 
Accordingly wc find, that in almost every nation, as soon as 
1 inginige had extended itself beyond that scanty communication 
vluih was requisite for the supply of men’s necessities, the im- 
pru\ 1 ment of discourse 1 Kigali to attract regard In the language 
cion nt mde uncultivated tribes, wo can traco some attention to 
tb grace and force of those expressions which they used, win it 
tin y sought to persuade or to attect. They were early scusiblo 
of a I ciuty m discourse, and endeavoured to give it ceifxm 
di curations which experience had taught them it was capable of 
ri reiving, lung before the study of those decorations was formed 
into a regular art 

B 
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lint, among nation* in a civilized state, no art has been 
cultivated with mure care, than th.it of lnnguaoe, style, and 
composition Tin- attention paid to it may, indeed, lie assumed 
ns one iimi k of tin progress of society tow aids its most improved 
pi nod For, according as society improves and flourishes, men 
ucninii* more influence over one anotnei by me.tns ot reasoning 
and disiouiKe and in projairtinn ns that influence is felt to 
enl Li g< , it must tollnw a* a natural consequence, that they will 
lie.tow more care upon the methods of expressing their concep- 
t ions mill propriety anil eloquence Hume wo ti n> I, that in all 
tin polihln d nations of Kurn|ie, this study has been treited ns 
highly important, mil ha* possessed a considerable place in 
eti n plan ot Id* ril < dm ition 

ludts'il, whou the arts of spiieh and writing are mentioned, I 
am m'iiniIjIi th.it pre pul lets against them are apt to rise m the 
minds ot mam A sort of art is immediately thought of, that 
is osU ntatious and diaeithil , the iimuti- and tiifling study of 
w.inls alone, the pomp nt expression, the studied lallacits of 
i In tm a , ui mum nl sulistiluti'd m the roien of use We need 
not worn hr that iimlei nn li miputatious, all study of iliscouree 
is in irt slioulil lnle siithied in the opinion of men of undur- 
s. null i < uni I iinfii trein di i>) mg, that i lu tone auil ciilausm 
h ue Minn limes Ih-i n so managed as to tend to the eoiruption, 
j.il/ur than to the imprn\onieut,otgoad taste and true eloquence' 
lint sure It IS eqnalli [KJssihle to apply the principle* of reason 
nul good sense to tins art ns to anv other that is cultivated 
unoiig men If the following Lectin es have any merit, it will 
"insist in an i inleaiour to sulislitute the application ol theso 
[ i iin iples in tin' place of aitilu ial am] scholastic rhetoric m an 
i ink 11111111 lo explode false ornament, to direct attention more 
ow irils hiilsthim e Hun show, to recommend good sense ns tho 
l, ‘" u ,,f idl »»«1 composition, aud simplicity os essential to 
all true hi iiniiii nl 


V I., n mining on the subject I may he allowed, on this occa- 
sion, to Hiergest i lew thoughts couoemmg the importance and 
xdiuntaites «>f such studies and the rank they are entitled to 
possess in niidei'iical education * I am under no temptation 
for this pm l n Mi> of extolling their lmpoi-tanco at tho expense of 
deimrtn.eiit of science On the oontiary, the study 
of Ithetni n ami llelles litres supposes and requires a proper 
acquaintance w ith the rest ot tho lilieral arts It embraces them 

ti , h l" ' M 0I ' an '{ recommends them to tins highest remvrd 
1 he l.rst care of all such as wish cither to wntewitfrepuS, 
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or to speik m pnUic so as to comni.mil attention, must lie, to 
extend their know lodge , to Lay in a noli store ot 1 tie. is roLiting 
to those subjects of which the occasions of life may call them to 
discourse or to write Honoe, among the ancients, it was a 
fundamental principle, and frequently inculcated “ Quod onnn- 
Ijua discipline et aitibus debet esse mstmutus orator that the 
oi-atoi ought to be an accomplished scholar, and conversant m 
i w i v pai t of le.iriuug It is indeed impossible to contrive on 
art .mil very pernicious it were if it could lie c-ontnved, -which 
should give llie stamp of merit to any composition uch or 
splendid m expression, but barren or erroneous in thought. 
'I hci im> the wi etched attempts towards an art of this kind 
w hit li li i ve so often disgiaeed oratoiy, and debased it below its 
tt in* standard The graces of composition have been employed 
(n disguise or to supply the want ol matter , and the tcmpoiary 
applause ul the ignoiant has been courted, instead of the lasting 
appmliatiou ot the discerning Hut such imposture can never 
liiniiitani its ginund long Knowledge and science must furnish 
the materials that tonu the body and substanco of nnv valuable 
cum |KMitioii Rhetoric serves to add the polish , and we know 
that nolle but linn and solid bodies can be polished woll 

Of those who j ionise the following Lectures, Rome, in conse- 
quence cither ot then piofoasion, or of thoir prevailing inclina- 
tion, tiny have the view of being employed in composition, or in 
public xiieiLiug Others, without any prospect of tins kind, 
iii.n wish onl> lo inipiove their taste with respect to writing 
and disconrsi and to acquire piwuples which will cnublo them 
1 1 pnlge iui themselves in that part of literature called the 
Ik Ihs isilties 

With respect to tlio former, such as may have occasion to 
foimuiiiiic.ite ♦hen sentiments to tlie public, it is abundantly 
i liar tint some preparation of study us requisite for the end 
wlinli thev have m view To Rpcak or to write perspicuonsly 
■mil ,i >n i tbh w ith pnnty, with graco and strength, arc attain- 
ments ol the utmost consequence to all who propose, either by 
S 1 *>‘< < h or wilting, to address the public For without being 
in istci of thoM attainments, no man con do justice to his own 
ouiueplioiis , but how rich soever he may be m knowledge and 
in gin il sense, w ill be aide to avail himself less of those treasures, 
Ilian such .is possess not lull Ins store, but who can display what 
t-.o\ possess with more propriety Neither are these attainments 
ol ilint kind fui which they are mdebted to nature morely 
N at ui e li.is, indeed, conferred upon some a very favourable dis- 
tinction in tins -espoet, lieyond others But m these, ns m most 
otln r t dents shu bestows she has left much to bo wrought out 
1-j evtij mans own industry So conspicuous have been the 
Ulccts ol *tudj and improvement in every pail of eloquence, 

li 2 
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such remark ul do examples liavo appeared ot persons surmounts 
mg, by tbcir diligence, the disadvantages of the most untoward 
nature , that among the learned it has long been a contested, 
and remains still an undecided jxnnt, whether nature or art 
confer most towards excelling in wilting and discourse 

With resiled to the manner in which art can most effectually 
furnish assistance tor such a purpose, there may bo diversity of 
opinions I by no moans pretend to say that more rhetorical 
rules, how nist soever, ore auflicient to iorrn an orator Sup- 
posing natural genius to be favourable, more by a great deal 
will dels ml upon pnvato application and study, than upon any 
system ot nisti uction tliat is capable of being publicly coinmu- 
meatid Jlut at the same time, though rules and instructions 
cannot do all th it is requisite, they may, howevei, do much that 
is ot leal use 'lhev cannot, it is true, mspiro genius , but they 
can dirt it and .issist it 'they eannot remedy luirrenness , but 
tiny III IV Killed ledillidancv They point out piopci models 
for mulation Ihu bung mto view the ehuit beauties which 
might to Ik studio I, mid the principal taults that ought to lie 
itvoidt d , and thereby tend to enlighten taste, and to lead genius 
limn min etm.il tlevi itions, into its pioper channel What would 
not avail tm lln production ol great excellencies, may at least 
set vo tn pi event the commission of considerable ei-rois 

All that leg nils the study of eloquence and composition, 
mi nts tin higliei attention upon this account, that it is liiti- 
iii itely iiniiiicleil with the nupiovciuent of our intolleetuni 
puwi rs Km l must be allowed to say, that when we are 
employed unci a proper nianuei, m the study of composition, 
we arc eultiv itmg inisun itself True rhetoric and sound logic 
orcvir) ueirl) allied The stud) ol arranging and expiessing 
mu thoughts with piopiiety, teaches to think, as well as ty 
siK.ik aciuiatilv if) putting our sentiments into words, we 
alvv ivs ituiis ive them 11101c ilistuictly, livery one wlio has the 
slightest acquaintance with composition knows, that when he 
rvpierscH lumsilt ill mi auy subject, when lus airaugement u 
loose, and lus sentences In i mile tceble, the defects ot his style 
can, almost on e\ei) miasiou, be triced leu k to his indistinct 


conception til the silly, ct , so eiosu is the connexion between 
thoughts, and the words in winch the) aid clothed 
The stud) of composition, important in itsi li at all times, has 
acquired additional linpoitaiuc fimu the t.iste and nuinners of 
the present igt It is an age wlnicin lmpiovenients, in eveiy 
lull ol st lent e have bet u prusiuliil with uulmn To all the 
filtcrul aits much attention has been paid , anil to none more 
Ih'ii to the t "oi,{ v ol langiiigi , ml the grain ami elegance ot 
ev.i) k'lid ol wilting 1 he public i.u is licimue leluicil It 
will u, c I.isil) heal oliat is sloven!) uuvl in Direct. Ever) 
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uithor must aspire to some incut in expression as w ell as m 
sentiment if he would not incur tlic danger ot being uegleotr 1 
•uni despi'ul 

1 » ill not deny that the love of minute clpgance, and attention 
to luteuoi ornaments of composition, mat at present halt 
engiu'W d too great a degicc of the public regard It is indeed 
m> opinion, that we lean to this extreme , oltcu nnuc (arcful 
nt pi .billed style, than of storing it with thought Vet lienee 
01 .ii i a lien n non tor the study of just and piopei composition 
It it bu leipniite not to bo deficient m elegance oi out uncut in 
fame, when tiny are in such high estimation, it is still more 
requisite to attain the power of distinguishing false ornament 
flout tine, in oidei to prevent our being earned away l>y that 
toirent of falso and fnvulous tasto, which novel fails, when it is 
prevalent, to sweep along with it the law and the ignorant. 
They who have ntver studied eloquence m its principles, nor 
Ii ive litea tin mod to attend to the genuine and manly Inanities 
of good writing, are always ready to lie caught by the meie 
gl ire of language and when they come to sjie ik m public, oi 
to compose, hove no other standard on which to foim them- 
idles, except what chances to be fashionable and popular, how 
■oi l opted Huevsr and emmeous that may lw 

Hut is there aro many who have no such objects as either 
■o>ii]xmitinn m jmblie speaking in view, lot us next consider what 
idv outages m ly iiodciivud by them, from surli studies .is loini 
lie subject of these Lectures. To them rhclouc is not so much a 
n action! nit as a speculative science , ami the same instructions 
* Inch assist others m composing, will assist them ill discerning 
mil i dishing tli localities of coiiqmsilion \V h.itevei enables 
'emus to exec ite well, will ouable Lisle to criticize justly 
When we name cutirisiiig, prejudices may jiciliaps ausc, of the 
none kind with those winch l liu'iitinned lietoie with respect to 
hctoiie As rhetoru Ii.ls been Hniiietiiiies thought to sigmty 
luthiug moie than the scholastic study ot woi ils, .mil phrases, and 
rojics, so criticism lias lxicu considered ns merely the art of Inni- 
ng tanks, as fugid application of certain technical tcims, by 
mans of which persons are taught to cavil itiul censure in a 
earn, d maimer But this is tlio criticism uf pedants only True 
Titicisni is a liberil .uid huirnne art It is the offspring of good 
suiic and rehuotl taste It aims at acquiring a just discernment 
rftlio n il merit ot authors. It promotes u hvi ly relish of their 
x nities while it preserves us ftom that blind anil implicit 
Mi. nation wind, would confuuuil their lsiuuties and faults in our 
"teem It «<> idles us, m a word tn admire and to blame with 
udgiuent and mil to follow me crowd blindly 
In mi w lion wnrlv-i of guuuirt mid litoraturo ri*o ko fre- 
pituth the subjects uf dwtouiv.e, w lien every one. creitu liiniKolf 
uto a judge, and a hen we cuu hardly mingle m polite society 
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without bearing some share in such discussions , studies of this 
kind, it is not to be doubted wdlappi.ir (mloiive |iart ot their 
luijiortaiice from the use t» wlin.li they mi) lie applied in 
turiiislnng until nils lor tlio-s. f talunnnhlc tnjmn ol discniii se, 
•uid lliercliy eu ililuig a-, to suppoit a pmpei 1.111k ill social Lite 
But I should he -ui i s it \m imild nut rest the ment of such 
studios mi somewhat ot -olid and iiitniisic d use independent of 
appi .11,11110 and show '1 ho* ovciciso ot nusti and of sound cnti- 
< 9 siii is in ti utli one ot the must impioiiiig i mplo) incuts ot tlio 
understanding To apply the piinciples oi gum k sense to eompo- 
Hitioii mil disioiirne, to ixaniiue what is beautiful, and why it 
is so, to employ must In s in distinguishing a collated) hctwcin 
(In* n|h*i ioiis uni the solid, litLwicu allec ted anil natural om.i- 
ini nt, must nit uni) iiuptoti us not a httli m the most valuable 
pirl ot all plnl isoph), the ]ihilosophy of human liituru Foi such 
ilis|N>situuiH .lie ni v mt mi iti h i oiiueotod with the knowledge of 
o'lrsi Ivi s Til. \ in 1 1 ssai il\ h ol us to lelleut oil thu operations 
ot the imagination and tin nun cun ut-s ot the hunt, and uiueaso 
our acquaint line with Hume ot the most lehncd feelings which 
U'linig t» our tiaiiu 

laigie.il uni < tine il disquiet ions mine in a higher sphere, and 
are eoimis.iul with ohjiots ot a mult 'OVeie kind, the progress 

lit the nnileist, Hilling in its muiIi dlei knowledge, and tlio 
diivetion ol (hi mil in the pio|iei iiuisuit ot good They iioint 
on( to ill in tin linpiiAi ineul ..| his nature •« mi lntjllnuiut 
■« mg , and hisdulns is tin suh|ei ! ot nioi.il uliligition Belles 
la Itivs and ( h Hu i m ihn tl\ lOiisidit him as a lieiug endowed 
wtlithiisi |mvviisu| l.isu uni no iguial mn, wliu h were intomlod 

to . mill liisli his muni uni l.. supple him with iatum.il and use- 
lul enleil uniiient Tins open a held of mvestig ition lieculiar 
to tin nisi l\is All that ulilis to hciut), li.umony, gimirleur, 
uid it guns , all (hit tan suiilhi tin muni, gialify the fancy 
Ol mine tin dl slums In longs to then pm voice They mv- 
S ,, nt hum in II it u IS uiuhi a d.llerent aspeit twin that which it 
iosmimvs when Mewed ti) ut’ni suuiiis Tlicy hung to light 
various Hpiiugs ol a, lion, wln.li, without tlietr aid, might have 
lussiil nnolwei led , un. whnli, tlioujh ot a delicate nature. 

humiii file Vrt ‘ l MllIut “ 1 ' 1 1,11 riMnal depai tnients of 

Smh studies li.no also this pcouli.u ad vantage, that they ox- 
ZT V"’ " M * m " 'thout latignnig It They 1. id to lumnnes 
ante, hut lint painful piotoniul, hut nut dry nor at wt ruse 
fin) atuw lloweis in the pith ot aoieme, and while they keen 
the mind held mi some degree .uid aUno the) relieve it/it the 
lume time. f,.m. . /■ ., .non* toils, mm 1 ihoui ii wh.eh d mu t 

The cultivation o. tamo is farther recommended by the happy 
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offceta winch it naturally tends to produce on human life The 
nuwt busy iu.in, iu the most netive sphere, e.innut lie alwavs 
occupied by business Men of serious piotessnms cannot alw ns 
lie on the stretch ot serious thought. Veither can the most giy 
and flourishing situations of tortuue .illord any man the powi r 
of idling all his houi s with pleasure Lite must nhvaj s languish 
in the hands of tlio idle It will frequently languish even in the 
liamls of the busy, if they have not Home employment sulwnlini) 
to that which forms their mam pursuit. Ifow then shall these 
N „ ,„t spurs, those unemployed intervals, which, more or less, 
nu.ni in the life ofevery one, bo tilled up’ IIow cui we euutuve 
to dispose of them m any way thatslull be more agreeable in 
itself, or more consomuit to the dignity ot the human mind, than 
'in the entertainments of taste, and the study of polite literature I 
lie who is so happy as to have acquired a relish for these, li.is 
always at hand mi innocent and nreproochable amusement tor 
Ins leisure lionrs, to save him from the danger ot m.uiy a perni- 
cious passion He is not m hazard of liemg 11 burden to hiniselt 
lie is not obliged to fly to low company, or to couit the not ot 
loose pleasures, in order to eure the tcdionsness of existence 

Providence seems plainly to have pointed out this useful 
purpose to which tlio pleasures of taste may be applied, by 
interposing tliem 111 a muUllu station between the pleasures ot 
sense ami those oi pure intellect We were not designed to 
grmol always among oli|oeti so low as the fonner, nor air we 
iMpil'Ie ut dwelling constantly ill so high a region as the lattci 
The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after the toils ot the 
intellect, and the labours ot abstract study , and they gradually 
raise it aliovo the attachments of sense, and prepare it tor the 
enjoyments of virtue 

tso consonant is this to exporinnee, that m the education of 
youth, no object has in every age appeared more important to 
wise men, than to tincture them early with a relish for the ontm- 
taimneuts ot taste The transition is commonly made with rose 
fioiu these to the disthaigu of tho higher and more important 
duties of life Uood liopeH may he entertained of those whose 
minds have this liheial and elegant turn It is favourable to 
niauj virtues. Whereas, to bo entirely devoid ot relish fur 
eloquence, poetry, 01 any of the fine arts, is justly construed to 
lie an unpromising sj mptoin of youth , and raises suspicions of 
their being prone to low giatitnxitinus, or destined to dtudge m 
the more vulgar ami ’Uitieral pursuits of life 

There arc, indeed, few good dispositions of any kind with which 
the improvement ot taste is nut more or less connected A 
cult nated taste lucre esc* “ensilnlity to all the temlei and 
humane p.i-sion^ by giving them frequent exercise, while it 
tends to weaken the mure indent and heme emotions 
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The elevated sentiments atul high examples which poetry, elo- 
quence, and hi ,toiy,aro often bringing under our view, naturally 
tuud to nourish in our munis public spirit, the low of glory, 
contempt of external fortune, ami the admiration of what is truly 
illustrious and great 

I will not go so far as to say that tho improvement of taste 
and of virtue is the same , or that they may always be expected 
to co-exist in an equal degree Mom powerful cometivcs than 
taste call apply are necessary for reforming the eom.pt propen- 
sities winch too frequently pro vail among mankind Elegant 
speculations arr sivnetunes found to float on the Burf.ice of thh 
inmd, while lirul | unions |x>ssess the interior regions of tho heart. 
At the same time this cannot but be admitted, that the exereiae 
of taste is, in its native tendency, moral and purifying From 
reeling the most admired productions of genius, whether m 
poetry or prose, almost every one rises with some good impres- 
sions left on las inind and though these may not always be 
din-able, they are at least to bo ranked among tho means of 
disposing the heart to \irluo One thing is certain, and I shall 
hereafter line occasion to illustrate it more fully, that, without 
possessing the virtuous affections in a strong degreo, no man can 
attain ornimmip in the sublime parts of eloquence He must 
feel wli it a good man feds, it he ex|siuts greatly to move, or to 
interest mankind They are the anient sentiments of honour, 
vu tue, magnanimity, and public spirit, that ouly cun kindle that 
tire ot (f'Minx, and cull up mto tlie mind those high ideas, which 
atti u-t the admiration of ages , and if this spirit be necessary to 
nnxliire the most distinguished ctForts of cloquenco, it must 
alau our relishing them with proper taste and 

On these genera! topic I shall dwell no longer , but proceed 
T t0 *" consideration of the subjects which are to employ 
i? ,nR ^ d, ' ule themselves mto five parti 

, * ""’"f mtrisluctory dissertations on the Nature of Taste 
*u.l ii|h«i the sources of its pleasures Secondly the Consideration 
of Language Thirdly, of Style Fourthly, of Uloquonce nSv 
(V .^1 k° r . pnl ?' C sp ^ ln R ln iU different kinds 4t1y, l 

ify? ***** ^ 
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LECTURE IL 

TASTE. 

Tup nature of the present undertaking leads me to begin with 
smile inquiries concerning Taste , as it is this faculty w Inch is 
i alw iys appealed to in disquisitions concerning the merit of 
dismiirse and writing 

'1 here are few subjects on which men talk more loosely and 
lndi-tinetlv than on Taste ; few which it is more difficult to 
explain mill precision , and nono which m this Courso of I,ce- 
tures will appear more dry or abstract What I have to say oil 
the subject shall be m the following order — I shall hrst explain 
the X iture ot Taste as a power or faculty m tho human mind 
I shall next consider how far it is an unprotreahlo faculty 
I shall show the sources of its improvement, and the characters 
til T.isto in its most perfect state I shall then nxamino the 
\ inous fluctuations to which it is liable, and inquire whether 
there be any standard to which wo can bring the different tastes 
ut men, in order to distinguish the corrupted from the true 

Taste may be defined, “The power of receiving pleasure from 
the beauties of nature and of art.*’ Tho first question tlint 
occurs concerning it is, whethei it is to bo considered as an 
internal sense, or as an oxei turn of reason Reason is a very 
general term , but if we understand by it that power of tho niuul 
wlucli in speculative matters discovers truth, and m practical 
matters judges of the fitness of means to an end, I apprehend 
tlie question may bo easily answered For nothing can be more 
i lear, than that Taste is not resolvable into any such operation 
of Reason It is uot merely tliruugh a discovery of the under- 
standing, or a deduction of argument, that the mind receives 
pleasure from a luautiful prospect 01 a fine poem Such objects 
often strike us intuitively, and moke a strong impression, when 
we arc uuable to assign the reasons of our being pleased They 
sometimes strike in the same manner the philosopher and tho 
jieasaut , the boy aud the man Hence tlio tauulty by which wo 
ri, lull such lieaufics, seems more nearly allied to a feeling of 
s> use, than to a process of the understandings and' accordingly, 
lmm m external senso it has borrowed its name , that sense by 
whuh we receive and distinguish the pleasures of food having, 
111 *c vend languages, given rise to the word Taste m the mettv- 
j'lioncal meaning under which we now consider it However, 
in all subjects which regard the operations of the mind, the 
Inn < urate use of words is to ho carefully avoided, it must not 
n’c inferred from what 1 have said that reason is entirely excluded 
from the exertions of Taste Though Taste, beyond doubt, be 
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ultimately founded on a certniu natural and instinctive Benin- 
bility to beauty, yet Reason, as I shall ahovr liareafler, assiste 
Taste in many of iW operations, and serves to enlarge its power 
Taste, fn the vim- in which I have explained it, is a .faculty 
common in some degree to all men Nothing that belonpi to 
human nature is mom general than tho relish of beauty ot one 
kind or other, of ah.it is onleily, proportioned, grand, har- 
momotui, new or sprightlv [n children, tins rudiments of Taste 
dmeover themselves very early in a thousand instances , »n their 
fondness for regular Isjdies, tliuir admiration of pictures and 
statues, and imitations ot all kinds , and their strong attachment 
to whatever is new or marvellous The most ignorant peasants 
are <K with balhulu .uid tales, and are atniuk with^thf* 

beniititiiT npjs-amiici- ot nature in the earth anil heavens Even 
m the dtser's of A merle i, where human nature shows itself in 
its most uni iiltivan-d state, the savages have their ornnments of 
dress, their war and their death longs, their liaiangnes and tlieir 
orators We must, therefore, com luile the principles of Taste 
to lie deeply (minded m the human mind It is no less essential 
to mail to have some discernment of heiuty, than it is to possess 
the attributes of re.ianii uid of spi-ech t 

Hut although mine Is* wlmlli d* void of this faculty, yet t'ie 
degn-es in wluili it is ]MAsis*rd are widely different. In some 
men only the fin hie glmuueruigs of Taste appear , the beauties 
winch the v relish are of the coarsest kind , and of these they 
have hut a weak mid i unfilled impression wlnlo in others 
Taste rises to nn acute discernment, and a hvuly enjoyment of 
the must relined lieuutiiH. lu general we may observe, that 1.1 


• Hie Pr fiirmrs Kuan nn Ta-tr —IVtleiuKrts reflection* on tlie I so amt 
AlnH> of rinUi<tu|>lt\ in Mature *l»n h n.Lt« toTisu -Ivifloctioim CutiqiitN Mir 
Li I'm tio it Mir lu IV nit uk, imiiL 11 tli ll <>f 1 'ntiusm, c 26 -- 

Mr If uni* s f ww.\ uii tiiu Stand ml of Tiiwtu - introduction to tlie Lowiy on tlw 
Sublime nisi IVsiutifiil 

t On tliu Milyut <>f Tintt). conMikritl un jiowtr or faulty of the mind, much 
1 t*HK Irt to lv> full i i<l uiinhtf tin jin icnt tlun urming the nuxK m rliutom-J mul 
critical writ* re Tin following nmirkildo ]iukko„o in Ckxro mrics* homier t«» 
tthow, tint Ins wk n» on this nulyn 1 i^rro (*t rfiitlj with »imt hi* l»oui haul 
alum llo in h* iking of th< U-Hitu.* of htclu mil mimbmi “ lllucl uuU.ui 
nwjuiM adiuirrttir iiiniium uu*lo htt * ulgiiN ini|jtnt*»niiii hi uiulit.mli>, until , 
dim in omul nt u , tutu in Inn iiisn, nugui quwMum cst \in, niLnxliui limine 
liuLunu 4 iniiH.siy.iimi tuito ijiiiwl nu miuni, wine ulfci irti* nut mtiono, qnns Hint 
hi «rfi‘ ■■ Ji n* pi m i-T« ritt -i» l^i 1 it I, I'.nn'. 1 1 r | '.■* u-si- 

l 1 III -l„ il- i I i I • |* '■ ’ih (| M II nun Is I* ilwi t 

1 1- "lllln II I I i mini -III I |p * I Is - ■■I l, i IK * 111(1*0} 

fudliiu , iiu«ul 1 i unit iii * oiiijuiDubus iiifixit KLUHibuH neqne urnm rcrutn 
■I* . 1 1 m fin 1 * - i * * * ' 1 it vm. txwrtvm" (.Yu dc < (rut lilt m eap. Jifl 

*<i •■■i'iH (/■ • n i «*s to ilk lion. 1* utof for u huh, m the mnuie which 
«• I •>•* g.i' • • . ■ U 1 l*« Miu'wtj* i|>fnxir to Iu»\o no ilifelinet nuiiio) under 
*il i in is-; nn ■ ■« i <• di ju'huu, men 4 iinloni osmium tulcv nartibue 

I s i i * n iniNtiM t-d, nt no » stutuntiiH quiileni uut 

*i >m '4 * » i - i-ssmi irin, tut iii igis irto tmlitur qunm giiNtun ant 
ml r Is* * Tsi i i i ' i isiqjjiuiuj i in i|iiiii hi clouucnilo corniiitnin 
(>lmt,iirum«|Uvi nit rcf*Titm oiwrud 1 1 sc mis^ui nun ducuitur 1 * Inutitut ub m 
m|*- 3 edit oUvt-l'U 
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tht< powers and pleasures of taste, there is a more remark line 
,i„,ipi ilit\ among men, tlinn is usually touiul, in point of common 
tense, reason, and judgment The constitution of our lintuio 
in this, as in all otliei reaper's, discovers .idmiralile wisdom In 
the distiikiltion of those talents w hieh aie neiessaiy tor mans 
well-1 ieing, Nature hath inode less distinction among her children 
lJut in the dwti ll ution of those whuli belong only to the orna- 
ment il part of life, she hath bestowed her ta\ ours with mori 
tmgality She hith both sown the seeds more sjui mgly, and 
ri udereil a higher culture requisite toi bringing them to |>ei'- 
f > It ni 

Hus inequality of Tiste among men is owing, without doubt, 
in pub to the different Inline ot then natures , to meet oigiuis, 
and Intel mteruul powers, with which some are endowed lieyoml 
olhei s Tint, if it oe owing m pu t to nature, it is ow mg to edn- 
ealioii and culture still more The illustration ot this leads to 
mi next i emai k on tins subject, that Taste is n most nnjn liveable 
I n ulty, it there be any sueli in hnniati nature , a iem.uk which 
gives gieat encouragement to such a cnurtui ot study as we are 
in>& pinposmg to pursue Of the truth of this asseitum wo 
in ty easily lie convinced, by only K fleeting on that uumeiisu 
sup, Monty which education and improvement give to ui iIi/l.I 
its i\u kiibarous nitieiis, in refinement ot taste, and on the 
-ilpu unity which they give in Urn same nation to those who 
li.iw stuiluil the liheinl arts, alxjve the mile and untaught 
vulgai Hie ilitfereuee is so great, that there is pel haps no out 
jvutiviilar in which these two classes ot men are so lai removed 
ti mu each otlu r, as 111 respect ot the pow era null the pit asuri s of 
I isti and assuredly tor this iliffcience no other geiieial i.iuse 
•an lie issigned but culture anil education 1 shall now ptocuiil 
to show w hat the means .ire by wbu b r l a-ite becomes so iem.uk- 
iblv siis,i ptihlu of cultivation and progress 
Hi fleet lirst njKin that gre.it law ot our nature, that exon isc 
is the duct source ot iniploveliii lit m all Mil fatuities TIuh 
holds 1 kj ili in our bodily, and m nui menial powers It holds 
I'm ill mu extol ual senses , although these lie (ess the subject 
ul i ult i v itmn than any ol oui otlu i (acuities We sec how 
ai uti the senses ltcemne m persons whose trsule ui biismi ss leads 
to line exei turns of them Touch, tin instance, Is comes in 
•m tell more exquisite ip men whose employment requires them 
to examine the polish of bodies, than it is in others Tiny who 
dial in micro copicul observations, ru .ire aucustomcd to cugiavu 
mi pres new stun «, acquire surprising uccm.iuy of sight in ilis- 
■ ruing the minutest^ oli|ects , and piaetice in atieudmg to 
'li'h lent flavours ana tastes of liquors, wondci fully nii|.n.,es 
i i jiowcriit distinguishing them, and of tiuciug llicii iiimpisi- 
ll "i' l’lacii'g nitcmal Taste therefore on tin looting ot a 
simple sc Use, it cannot be doubted that licqu nt excicise .uni 
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curious attention to its p'ojxsr rilijirb, mn-t greatly linghten its 
powui Of this we have one clear proof ill tlut part of Taste 
which is called an ear for music Excellence every day allows 
that nothing is more improu aide Only the simplest and 
plainest compositions are relished at hint , use and practice ex- 
tend our pIc.Lsmc , teach us to relish liner melody, and by 
dcgices eiulile ns to cntci into the intricate awl compounded 
phasures ot harmony So .in eye foi the beauties ot painting 
is newr all at once acquired It is gr.ulually tunned by lining 
Loiiveisant among pictures, and studying the works of tho best 
in istur* 

i‘rci isoly in the same manner, « ith rusjicct to tlie beauty of 
Com|K>siti<m and disc ourse, .ittuution to the most approved 
models, study nt tlm Is st .lotions, coinpai isons of lower and 
lngliei ilegries of the oninc beauties, o])eiate towonls the rehne- 
iiii nt of Taste When one is only liegmiung Ins acquaintance 
with works of gi ulus, the Meiltmient which attends them is 
oImi lire and (imtiiscd lie cnmiot jsjint out tho several excel- 
lencies or blemishes ot a pcihirin mee which he peruses, ho is 
at a loss on what (o rest his judgment ; all that can lie exjiecfed 
is, that In should lell in gem nil whether he lio pic, mod or not. 
f Jut allow him more ixpciicnrc in winks of tins kind, and lus 
Taste Is e mes hj digits s more cx.icl uud enlightened Ue 
liegnis to |icieei»e uiit mill the th.u u-tir of the whole, but the 
beauties mil ihieits nt eaili put, and is able to ilescube tho 
]iecuhar (puli tu s which In praises ot blames The mist is dm* 
sqiati d wlm li seemed fnrmci ly to hang over the object , and he 
can it length ptoiinuino firmh, anil without hesitation, eouceni- 
lUg it rims in Taste, iousitlcn.il as mere sensibility, exercise 
o]s‘iis a great souri e ot iinjitoi uncut. ”* 

Hut although Taste he ultimitelv founded on sensibility, it 
must not lie tonside’vd as in-tiuctive sensibility alone Heason 
and good sense, as I In lure hinted, have so extensive an uitlu- 
enee HU all the o|Hiiatums and decisions ot Taste, that a thorough 
good Taste mil well la 1 consult i cd as a power compounded of 
natural seusibthu to beautv, and of improved understuuiliiu' 
In order to be satisfied of this, let us obscive, tbit the greater 
partot (lie pi eductions of genius an. no other than mutations of 
nature re pi eseutations of the diameters, actions, or manners of 
men Tlie pleasuie we re.eive tiom such imitations or repre- 
sentations is found, d on mere T.»tt- , but to judge whethoi tliev 
lH) prom il> ext , uteil liclougs to the understanding, which com- 
pares the oopj with the original 
In re tiling for mst mee, sudi a poem os the JKneid, a great 
of "J ,r I’;' ''"H* 1 u 1S1 s horn the plan or story being well 
conducted and all the pm ts joined together with probability and 
due connexion ti inn the characters being taken from nature, 
Wie seiituneuts U-mg suited to the cliaiucters, and the style to 
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tlie sentiments The plenaure which ansea from a poem ao eon- 
dintcd, is tf It or enjoyed by Taste as an internal sense , hut the 
disunei) of this conduct m tlie poem is owing to ic.ioou , and 
tin more that reason enables us to discover such propnetj in the 
tomluct, the greitei will 1 * our pleasure Wo are pleased, 
through our natural sense of lieauty Henson shows us why, 
■ltd upon a hat grounds, we are pleased Wherein, in ivnikB of 
L'astc, any resembhuico to natnre is mined .it , wherever there is 
inv lelerenee of parts to a whole, or of means to an end, .us 
there is indeed in almost every wilting mid discourse , there the 
aiideiwtaiidiug must always have a great part to act 

ll.re then is a wide held for reason's exerting its powers in 
lelitiou to the objects of Taste, particularly with respect to 
. om]Hisition and works of genius , and henee arises a second and 
a vuy considerable source ol the improvement of Taste, from 
tin' application of reason and good souse to such productions ot 
.'emus Spin uius beauties, sntli as unnatural chaiacters, iorccd 
sent i cents atfected style, may please fur a little, hut they please 
•udy lieeause their opposition to nature and to good sense has 
not liven examined ui attended to Onto show how nature 
might have liei n more justly imitated or represented , how the 
wntir might have man. igeil his subject to greater ailv.uit.ige, 
the illusion will jircsently be dissipated, and these falso beauties 
will jile.ise no mine 

Kruni these two sources then, first, the frequent exercise of 
Taste and next tlie aji|jlicaluni ot gouil sense and reason to the 
uh|eits of Taste , Tasti lh a ] lower of the mind receives its im- 
inovement. In its pertuet state it is undoubtedly tho result 
lintli nt lialine and of ait it supjioscH our nalui.il sense of 
lieauty to Lie refilled hy fiiipicuL attention to the most beautiful 
< l.jcets , and, at the 0.11110 lime, to be guided uml liujiroved by 
the light of the understanding 

1 must l>c allowed to add, that as a sound head, so likewise a 
good In nt, is a very matcn.d requisite to just Taste Thu 
moral beauties arc not only 111 themselves sujiei lur to all othuis, 
nut thev evut ..n milueii'c, either more ncai or more remote, 
on a gnat varietj of other ub|ectH of T.iste Where vei tho 
aMt '“turns, 1 h ua«,l< rs, or actions ot men are concenied (and these 
ceilaiidj ailord the noblest subjects to genius), there can be 
neither any just or atfectuig description ot them, nor any 
thmough 1 ding of the beauty of that desciiplion, without our 
I" 1 "* ssmg the vntuous .Utcctiniis 11 c whore lieart is indilie ite 
>■1 l'lid, lie who li.is 110 iidinii altou of what is tmly noble 01 

U's well ij , n n iho piupcr sympathetic sense of what is soft 

'1 tend.], must have a vorv iinpcifcct iclish of the highest 

1 .1 it.LS ol 1 loqllcild .illil JUS'tlJ 

lln ihur.uti rs ol T.iste, when brought to its most impioved 
“'ui. , are all reducible to two, .Delicacy aud Correctness. 
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Dplioacy of Taste re-pcpt* principally tlie perfection of that 
Datum! sensibility on winch 1 astc is founded. It implies those 
finer organs or powers which enable us to discover lieauties that 
lie hid fioin a v ulg.ir eve One mas have strong sensibility, and 
yet bed efiou nt in delicate Taste no may be deeply impressed 
by su< li 1 h antics ax lie penanves , but he perceives only what is 
in some degree coarse, wh.it is liold anil palpable , while cliastfcr 
and simpler oinaments c-npc Ins uotiee In this state Tnsto 
gem i illy i Hints among rude and unrefined nations But a person 
of delicate Taste Iwitli feels strmiglj and feels accurately lie 
sees distinctions .mil differences where others sec none , tlio most 
Latent lieauty docs not escape him, and he is sensible of the 
smallest blemish Ihluacv of Taste is judged of Iiy the saino 
•ii.u ks that we use in judging of the delicacy of an external 
sense A i the goodness of the palato is not tried by strong 
flavours, hut Iij a mixture of ingredients, where, notwithstanding 
the eiiitfiisinii, we ■< mini sensible of e.u.h , in like maimer deli- 
eaej of iuteiii.il Taste apixars, hv a quick and lively sensibility 
to its finest, most (iiiiqmumlcfl, or most latent objects 

Correctness of T Lsfe respects chiefly the mi]irovcmont which 
fli «t f u'ulty rcis-iM-s through its connexion with the understand- 
ing A man of corns t T.iste is one who is liuvcr lnuioseil on by 
Ciuiiitei tint U-iuties , who camps always in lus nnntf that stand- 
nnl nfgoia) sense nliiih he employs in judging of every thing 
Jfc cslimafi s with pmpiietv the comparative merit of the several 
beauties w ho h he uu ets with in any work of genius , refers them 
to their pi opci dosses, assigns the principles, as fur ns they 
dm lie (raced, whence tlieir ]iower of pleasing flows, and m 
phased himself pi costly in that degree ill which lie ought, and 

110 lllole ° ’ 


It IS line tint these two qualities of Taste, Delicacy nml 
toin.lncss, .until lily imply each ot l,er No taste can be 

T*i lle " lt ll , lllt 1,u “ 1 h r 1 om ‘ ct . nor can bo thoroughly 
eorr,.. t w ithoiit being delicate But still a predominancy of one 
'"". r ']«•'!"' ,'>i the Mixture is often visible 'Hie jiwor of 
,i o** 1 .* - — *. - ■ ".“c the true merit of a work i 

oC °* (y,,m!ct ' ,e t- V re J« tl “K hilse pretensions to merit 

Judi^nt Tl.rr fw ,n " ’ ^l"®***" more to reason and 
juiigiiu nt 1 he former is more the gift of nature , the latter 

" f culture and art. Among the ancient 
cntRs, Ijongllius [Kissessed 1I10 st delicacy , Aristotle most cor- 
rcetm ss Among the m.sle.ns, Mr Add.so i ,s a Wh 6™!^ 
detote r.us(e Dean Swift, had he written o/tVSol 
wdiusm, would jieihajM have afforded tlie example of Jcomct 


Having v iewed Taste in its most improved and perfect state. 
T come next to consider its deviations from tlmt atote the fluS 
tu itions and ehanges to which it is liable , and to inquire’ whether 
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111 the midst of these, there tie any means of distinguishing a true 
from a coirujitod Taste Tins brings us to the most ihfheult 
ji irt of our task 1'or it must lie acknowledged, that no princi- 
ple i>t the human mind is, m its operations, more fluctuating and 
! iiirmous than Taste. Its variations have been so great and 
lr, iiueiit, as to create a suspicion with some, ot its being merely 
aibitrarv giounded on no foundation, ascertainable by no 
st unlanl but wholly dependent on changing iamy , tliu conse- 
■niciiie ot u lie li would be, that all studies or regular uiquilies 
ttiiirenung the objects of Taste were vain. In arclutecture, the 
t. n nan models were long esteemed the most perteet In Bue- 
,, t ,liiig igcs, the (jlotlne aielutPctuie alone prevailed, and after- 
w, i ills the firm mu Taste revived in all its vigour, auil engrossed 
the public admiration Iu eloquence and poetry, the Asiatics at 
in- tune relished any thing but what was lull of ornament, and 
splendid ill a degree that we should denominate gaudy , whilst 
the (lucks admired only chaste and simple beauties, and despised 
tin Asiatic ostentation In our own country, how many writings 
tint were greatly extolled two or three centuries ago, are now 
(alien into entire disrepute and oblivion? Without going buck 
A remote instances, linw voiy d die rent is the taste of poetry 
wlin li prevails m the il BiiUin now, hum what prevailed there 
no longer ago than the leign of King Charles II, which the 
authors too ut that tune deemed n u Augustan age w hen nothing 
was in vogue hut an affected In llhaucy ot wit , when the simple 
in ijesty ot Mdtoii was ovi i looked, ami Borodino Lost almost 
i n( inly unknown , when Cowley’s laboured and unnatural con- 
*i its were admired as the very quintessence of gciinis , Wallet’s 
;iy spiighlhuesH whs mistaken for the tender spuit of love 
poetrv , and such writings .is buckling and Etheridge were held 
in esteilu tin dramatic eompoMlion 

The question is wli.vt conclusion we ore to form from such 
instances as these? Is there any tiling that tail be called a 
st in larel ot Tost- , by apis alnig to wlueh we may distinguish 
In tween a good aud u bail Taste I Oi, is there m tiuth uu such 
distinct ion, and are we to hold that, according to the provurb, 
thiii is nu disputing of Ttutes , but whatevm pleases is right, 
loi that reason, that it does please i This is the question, and a 
very nu u and subtle one it is, which wo are now to discuss. 

1 begin by observing, that ? it there lie no such thing as any 
'am bird of Taste, tins lonsequenee must immediately follow, 
Ui.it .ill Tastes are equally good, a position whkli, though it 
nia\ ]mmr unnoticed iu slight mutters, and when we sjieak ot the 
l">ir diftei tiiees .unoug the Tastes ot men, yet when we apply 
to the .xtlemen, pi esentl; shews its absurdity Boris there 
am one who will seuously maintain that the T.iste ot a Hotten- 
r' 1 " r a 1 4i plunder is os delieute and as euireet .is that ot a 
P-onginus iu au Addiseu ? oi Unit lie can be eliarged with no 
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defect or incapacity, who thinks ft common news-writer ns 
excellent an historian as Tacitus I As it would lie held down- 
right extravagance to talk m this munnor, we are led unavoid- 
ably to this conclusion, th.it there is some foundation for the 
preference of 011c nun’s T.iete to th.it of another , or that there 
is a goal ami a bad, a right and a wrung, in Taste, as m other 

Hut to prevent mistakes on tins subject, it is necesBaiy to 
observe next, that the diversity o» Tastes which prevails among 
mankind, does not in every u-sc infer corruption of Taste, or 
obluro us to seek tor some standard in onlei to determine who 
are in the right. The Tastes of men may differ veiy consider- 
ably as to tin lr object, and yet none of them be wrong One 
nun relishes pot try most , another takeH pleasure in nothing but 
liiHtury Urn* pit tiio tuinulj » another tragedy One admires 
tlie simple, .mother the omuuentcd stylo The young are 
amused with guy and sprightly compositions , the elderly are 
mine ciitei tamed with those of a graver cast. Some nations 
de-light in lxild pictures ol maimers, and strong representations 
,.f mission . others incline to more correct and regular elegance 
both in dcnuptiun and sentiment Though all dillor, yet all 
pitch upon suliie one beauty which peculiarly suits their turn of 
mind , U'ltl thin fore no one lias a title to condemn tlie rest. It 
is not in matters of Taste, ns in questions of mere reason, where 
there is but mie conclusion that eaii be truo, and all the rest 
emiiu-uux Ti ulh, which is the object of reason«is one , Beauty, 
wlmh is tlie object of Taste, is nnuufuld Taste, therefore, 
admits of latitude and diversity of objects, in sufficient consist- 
ency with guodnt sk »i justness of Taste 

But then, lu explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
f it tin r, that this admissible diversity of Tastes con only have 
place whole the objects of Taste are different. Where it is 
with respect to the same object that men disagree, when one 
condemns that ns ugly, w Inch another admires as highly beau- 
tiful , then it is no longer diversity, but direct opposition of 
r.iatu that takes pl.iee , and therefore one must be m the right, 
-uid auuthci in the wrong, Unless that absurd paradox were 
allowed to hold, that all tastes are equally good and true One 
mail prefers Virgil to Humor Suppose tli.it I, on the other 
hand, admire llmmi i-iore than Vngil I have as yet no reason 
to say that our T i-dis aie conti uliclmy The other penion is 
more stiuck with tin. ehgimcc and Underlie™ which are the 
c-lun ictei istios ot Virgil 1, vv ith the simplicity and tire of 
Honici As long ns neither ot us deny that both Homer and 
\ugil have gnat beauties, 0111 diflcicuce falls within the com- 
pass of that diversity id Tastes, which I have shown to Ikj 
natural and allowable But it thut man shall assert that Jlonn r 
lias no beauties vvlutevei , tli.it he holds him to be a dull ami 
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spiritless writer, slid that he would as soon peruse -un old 
legend of Knight-errantry, as the Iliad, then I exelum, Ihnt 
niv antagonist either is void of all Taste, or that his L’mte is 
ennupted in a miserable degree, and I appeal to whateicr t 
think tlie standard of Taste, to allow him that he is m the 
vi on** 

AVlTnt that standard is, to which, m such opposition of Tastes, 
we are obliged to hnvo recourse, remains to lie traced A 
st.uid.ird pi ojierl.v, signifies that which is of such undoubted 
autlioiity as to be tlie test of other things of the sumo kind 
Tims a standard weight or measure is that wliieli is appointed 
l.j 1 i.v to regulate ujl other measures and weights Tims the 
eoiut is said to be tlie standard of good breeding , anil tlie acnji- 
t ui'e of theological truth 

When we say th.it nature is the standard of Taste, wc lay 
down a pi incline very true and just, ns far ns it con he applied. 
There is no doubt, that m all e.iacs where an imitation is in- 
tended <>t some object that exists in nature, ns m representing 
human chni-ieters 01 actions, conformity to nature affords a 
dill and distinct criterion of wliat is truly beautiful, ItcaRon 
hath 111 such cases full Hcope for exortmg its authority, for approv- 
ing or condemning, liy comparing the copy with the original. 
Hut thoro ate innumerable cases in which this rulo cannot lie at 
all applied, and conformity to nature is ,ui expression frequently 
used, w itliout any distinct oi determinate meaning Wo must 
tlu ri fore search for somewhat that can ho rendered more clear 
and precise, to lie tlio standard of Taste 

T.i'to, as I before explained it. is ultimately founded on an 
internal sense of lieauty, winch is natural to men, and which, in 
its application to particular objects, is capable of licing guided 
and enlightened by reason Now, were there any one person 
who possessed m full perfection all tlie powers of human nature, 
whose internal smses were in every instance exquisite and just, 
mil whose reason was unerring anil sure, the determinations of 
mill a person concerning beauty, would, beyond doubt, las a 
is rfei t standard for the Taste of all others. 'Wherever then 
1 ft'>te diHernd from his, it could l>o imputed only to some imjier- 
f" tii hi in tlieir natural powers But as there is no such living 
ii.uii laid, no one person to whom all mankind will allow such 
mhuiisMiiii to be due, what j*. there of sufficient authority to bo 
ilu >.t indnid of the i.u ious and opposite Tastes of men 1 Most 
K l'.ii ulj tli ire is nothing but the Taste, as far as it can In 
ffithei hI, nf human nature That which men concur the niosi 

.uliiiini.g must lie laid to be beautiful ills Tasto must bo 

>tei Hied jn«t and t. ue, winch coincides with thegeneral souti- 
im nts of mt n In Uns standard wo must rest, lo the sense of 
mankind tin ultimate appeal must ever lie, m all works of Taste. 
If any one should maintain that sugar was bitter and tobacco 

c 
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was sweet, no reasoning could nvail to prove it The Taste of 
such a person would infallibly be held to be diseased, merely 
Ix-cnuse itdiffucd go widely from the Taste of the species to 
wlmh he belongs In like manner, with regal'd to the objects 
ot sentiment or inti rnal T.wte, the oommon feelings of men carry 
the S.111U authority, and have a title to regulate the Taste of 
rw fy individual 

A!nt have we then, it will be said, no other criterion of what 
is Wiutiful than the approbation of the majority 1 Must we 
colli it the voues ot others, lieloie we form any judgment for 
omsihiH, of wliat deserves applause in Eloquence oi Poetry? 

I tv no meins, there an 1 principles of reason and sound judg- 
ment which e in lie appln d to matters of 'Inafce as well aa to the 
Milip its of n n in <■ and philosophy Jfc who admins or censures 
my wink of genius, is always ready, if his Taste Ihj m any 
digruc iniproMii to assign some leasons for his dccLsion He 
■ippi ds tn pi ini iples, .mil points out the grounds on which he 

f irnucds Taste is a sort of compound power, m which the 
iglit of the midi rstiUiding always mingles, more or lees, with 
the feelings ol smtiuiint 

lint tin High nasoii tan eai-ry ns a ceitain length in judging 
mm lining win ks ot Taste it is not to be forgotten that the 
ultimate i ■•iieliisinns to which out reasuljuigs le.ul, refer at last to 
sen a anil [h reeption We may speculate and argue concerning 
prnpi left of i Olid lilt ill a Tiagudy or an Epic Peem Just 
reasonings mi the suhp ■ t will coireet the cajmee of nneulight- 
cm d I.iste.and csUblish ptmeiples foi juilging of what deseives 
|iiiuse Hut, at the sum* time, these reasonings appeal always, 
in the last lesort. In feidmg The foundation upon which they 
nst. is wli.il lias been tumid floin e\pmem>e to ple.isc mankind 
iinivers,ill\ Upon this ground wo pivtei a simple and natural 
to an il initial and aih tied style , a tegular and well-connected’ 
s(oi\, to loose and MMtUicil nai i.itives , a catastrophe wliicli is 
tendei and lialiielie, to one which leaves us unmoved It is 
from consult lug our own unigination and lieait, and from 
at lending to the feelings ot olliuis.that any pnnciulea are termed 
which acquire authouty m matters of Taste,* 

• The diflVrinco Utwccn tlio lutbors who found the standard of 
tjie uiuimuii i fa lings nf hnnun aituru isoortuimsl by ishcbImmISh . o Up0, i 
lliuso who fminil it upon uxtalihsliod nrtinmlos 1 ™ l° n », niui 

r. .sou, is niorean apjs.nnt tlul, s ru'd IKfi 1 * L.ko hy 

i.nilniMisioi, it turns ihnlly on nnstos of oil™ won FeV thev ,tcr ?f y 
i ilist xtrvHM oil Kuitltueiit und fctlui' n ik. Ii.i o,T,,nio / e ,y w » ft thu 
»«i*l «»<i to iimttors of Tusto TW k 

nniMiitos ui liutaniK Of tlui oxnUiuis.) of hl.siicniS nTlte .* 0 
eli.." th it tlio isimal appnilutiun, to win li }h« .IS ’ “ ,d 
itsoolii* ion result, i W from .lw inoon „ will,!, i " "*’'■> 111 

oilni lund, who, m or lor to i mdh oo T.j, ril0 J < tin 

ulntnri Hi uutun tint it u w, timihlib, tlio sUmlml T'l ' 1011 ° f ^ in|f 

I" " mu osv tlisl what phonies unncrwllt must IliJI. “ v “, m , “'ll >'t. 

tnd, biaSJm , and Unit no nil* uf eoudisions i wSSiSSK £ 
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When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men, .is the 
ultimate test of what is to be accounted beautiful m the arts, 
this is nlMays to lie understood of men placed in such situations 
a- are faioumblc to the propci exertions of Taste. Kveiy one 
must perceive, that among rude and uncivilised nations, mid 
dining the ages of ignorance and darkness, any loose notions 
th it .ire entertained concerning such subjects carry no aiitlioiitj 
In those states of society, Taste has no materials on which to 
operate It is either totally suppressed, or appeal's m its lowest 
.11 1 most imperfect form We refer to the sentiments of man* 
i oid in polished and flourishing nations , when arts are cultivated 
end manners refined , when works of gen hr are subjected to 
lm- discussion, aniHInsto is improved by Science and Philosophy 
la on among nations, at suiti a period of society, I admit that 
i‘ enleutal causes may occasionally warp the proper operations 
■ >t Taste, sometimes the state of religion, sometimes the form of 
gownunent, may for a while pervcit it, a licentious court nuv 
fiiuodme a taste for false oi-uaments and dissolute writings The 
linage of one admired genius may procure approbation lor his 
fault i, and even render them fashionable Sometimes envy may 
h He pou ci to beni down, for a little, productions of great inei it, 
iihile jiopulai humour, or party spn it, may , at other times exult to 
a high, though shot t-livcd, reputation, wliat little desoi veil it But 
though such cnsii.il circumstances give the appearance of eapi in- 
to the judgment.-- of T.isle, that appearance is easily eon-ucted 
In the course oi time, the genuine taste of human nature iiei ci 
t ills to disclose itself, and to gain tlie ascendant over any inn- 
thstic and cuiruptcd modes of Taste which may chance to have 
liecn introduced These may have currency ioi a while, and 
mislead mipcihual judges, but being subjected to exanu nation, 
hj degrees tliey pass away, while that alone remains which is 
tuiiiiden unsound lcason and tho native feelings of men. 

I by no 1110.111-- pretend that there is any standard ot Taste, to 
wlinli, in eieiy particular instance, wo .-an resort for dear anil 
iiiiiindiatc doternuuatioii Wlicrc, indeed, is sucli a stand, ml to 
Is found ‘oi deciding any of those grant controversies m luusnu 
uid philosophy, whidi punctually dmde mankind 1 In (he pit - 
w »t case, tlieic was plainly no occasion for auy such strict and 
at u-olnte provision to bo made, in order to judge of wliat is 
niordlv good oi evil, of wbat man ought oi ought not in tluiv 
‘ lo, it m.ih tit that the means of clear and preuse dctmniu i- 
i should ne affoided us But to ascertain in every ease, Milli 
thi> utmost exactness, what is beautiful or elegant, Misnotat 
i ’i* 1 1 .. ,r\ 1 1 tlie happiness of man And then fore some divi i- 

Hl\ 1*1 iM'h nt\ , if tlicj lx ' hi till *r *1 * *'it Ip -r <i tilth IllM <if 
J * i*ih\ ,■ it Hu rtf on V- i ^ i'i t > 1 « n» hwuUht 

u * 1 i n i iiltr mtn * ,| i ; ( « • t * ijjuwity 

,n *■' j" unw in iy In. runifand c»« Hi-twit. Accordingly, it is iu 
** lu ti it 1 iuu. Liiilutvoimki to pLiet. tho 

c 2 
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sity in feeling was here allowed to take place; and room was loft 
for discussion and debate, concerning the degree of approbation 
to w Inch any work of genius is entitled 

1 he conclusion, which it is suihcicut for us to rest upon, is, that 
Taste is f,ii from being ail ni hi truly principle, which is subject 
to the fancy of every individual, and which admits of no critGUfiP 
for determining whether it lie false or true Its foundation is 
the Maine in all human minds It is bu.lt upon sentiments and 
jierccptions which belong to our nature , and which in general 
onorah with the same uniformity as our other intellectual princi- 
ples When these scutimunls are perverted by ignorance and 
prejudice, they arc ca]iablu of being rectified by reason. Their 
Hound and nitiiml stile is ultimately deten^hed, by compiling 
them with the gimeial Taste ol munkind.^^Let men declaim 
sls min li ie they please, < oncoming the caprice and the un- 
certainty ot T.utte, it is found by experience that there .ire 
lie.iiitu s, whn h, it they Ik* displaced in a proper light, have power 
to command hutting and gcnoial admiration In every compo- 
sition, wli.it mtL rests the imagination and touches the hearty 
pleases all ages anil all u.itiuns There is a certain stung to 
wln< h, when properly sliuch, the huuuui he.irt is ho made as to 
uiswi r 

Ifi lire* the universal testimony which the most improved 
nations of the e.utli have conspired throughout a long tract of 
ages, to give to some lew walks of genius, such as the Iliad of 
Homer ami the -.Kminliil Vugil Hence the aullioi ity wlucli such 
winks have ibspureil as standards, in some degree, of puutical 
■*oiii]iusition , since from them we are unaided to collect what the 
sense of mankind in, coueeiumg those beauties which give them 
the highest pleasure, and which therefore ]»oeti y ought to exhibit. 
Authmityor prejudice may, in ono age or country, give a tem- 
jmraij is pntation to an ludilTvrcnt poet or a bad artist but 
when foreigners, or when posterity, examine his works, his faults 
are discerned, anil the genuine T.isto cf human nature appears 
“ Opuiiumini coinmenta delct dies, natune indicia confirmat” 
Time ovci throws the lllusious ot opinion, but establishes the 
decisions ol nature. 


LECTUUE III. 

Cl’.lTlCISil OESIUS — PLEASUHES OX TASTE — SUBLIMITY 
IK OBJECTS. 

Tas r k, Ci ilirwiu, nu J Genius, arc win Os currently employed, with- 
out uihtinct itli is annexed to them In begin nine a course t»f 
lectures whole such words must often occur, it u necessary to 
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Moertain their meaning with some precision Having m the 
lost lecture treated of Taste, I jiroieed to explain the nature and 
foundation of criticism. True Criticism is the application of 
Taste and of good sense to the several line arts The object 
which it proposes is, to distinguish what is heiutitulaml what is 
faulty m every performance , from jmrticulai instances to ascend 
to general principles , and so to form rules or conclusions concei n- 
mg the several kmdB of beauty in works of Genius 
The rules of Criticism are not formed by any induction, <i 
jti.on, os it is called , that is, they are not foimeil by a train 
ot abstract reasoning, independent of facts and oltservatious. 
fntkisin is an arybuuded wholly on expel iciicc , on tho olwer- 
s at 1011.3 of euch b^Btics as lmvo como nearest to the standard 
which I before established, that is, of such beauties as hn\e 
U-cn found to please mankind most generally For example 
Ai ist title’s rules concerning the unity of action in dramatic mul 
epic composition, were not rules liret discovered liy logical rea- 
soning, and then applied to poetry, but they were drawn from 
the practice of llouu 1 and Sophocles they were founded upon 
iib-ei vmg the supenor pleasure which we receive from the rela- 
tion ot an action winch is one anil entire, beyond what we 
rxceno from tlic relation of scattered and unconnected facts. 
Slab uWi rations, hiking then rise at first from feeling and 
e\pei lcueo, wuio found on examination to lie so consonant to 
]< isoii, .uni to the punctilios of human nature, as to ]m«h into 
established mles, and to be eonveuientlv applied lor judging of 
the cxcvlb ncy of any }iertoininuce This is the most natui.il 
account of the oiigm ot Ciitieisin • 

A niuteily genius, it is tine, will of himself, untaught, com- 
pose in such a manner ns shall be agreeable to the must ninto- 
rul mles of Cnticisui , loi ns these lules are founded m nature, 
nature will often suggest them in pi.ictice iliuuer, it is more 
than probable, was acquainted with no systems of tin ait of 
]xn tij (iiinli d by genius alone, he composed in verse a lvguliu 
stoi v win. h all jxMterity has admired But tins is no argunn nt 
against the usefulness of Criticism as an art Foi ns no human 
genius is )>ertci t, there in no writer but may rceeice assistance 
from c i itic.nl oliscrvations upon the beauties and faults of tlmse 
who hate gone befoie him. Iso olwervations ot mles can indeed 
•nipple the delect of Genius, or inspire it while it is w m ting 
Bik they may off i u dire t it into its pro]M'r c ii.inuol , they may 
emu et its extiai.igaia.ieH, uuil Jioiiif out to it the most just .uni 
proper iiuit.itiu i ot nature Ciitual i tiles are designed cliielly 
t<* show the 1 mlts Unit ought to be avoided To nature we must 
In null litcd tor til prodiiftio'. of eminent Ik antic's 

hi mu what has biru said, wo are enabled to form a judgment 
Coins riling those complaints which it has long been fashionable 
fm pan authors to make against Cutie’s uml Cuticism Critics 
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lure been represented as the great abi ulcers of the mtn e liberty 
of genms, as the linposers of umutui.il shackles and bonds upon 
writers, from whose ciud persecution they must fly to the public, 
and implore its protection Such snpplicatmy prefaces arc not 
call ulati <1 to gue vtiy favourable ideas of the genius of the 
autlioi For every good wnter will lie pleased to lure Ins work 
ix.iliiilu.il by the pimeiplus of souud understanding, and true 
T.isto The declamations against Criticism commonly pi oceed 
u|miii this suppiisitioii, that Clitics arc such as judge uy rule, 
not liy teding, wlmli is so fai from being ti lie, that they who 
judge aftci this iu.uiiiu arc I’ed mts, not Cutics For all 
_ 1 lit. s of genuine Cutieism I have shown to he ultimately 
found) d mi idling, and Taste and Fuuljfe are nocessai y to 
guide ns hi the apjdic ition of these rulet^xo every puiticular 
lust. inis- \s there is nothing m which nil sorts of |>eiKons more 
reulilv afro t to lie judges than m works of Taste, there is no 
dinilit th it the nmnlici of lticumpi tent Clitics will always lie 
gii st lint this nir.inls mi more touud.ition for a goneral invec- 
tive igamst Ciitirisui, than the numhet ot bad phdosuphera or 
roiiM.n, rs .ill., ids .ig.uust it asnn and philosophy 

An oli|i . hoii mine plausible may be tuimcd against Criticism, 
fiiuii the ippliiiM tliatsoim |n liunnanc. ■> have received fioiu 
the pub] ii , which, when m • matelj i oimiilureil, uic touiiil to con- 
ti uliit tile tides estiblislesl by Cutieism Suvr, ocuoiding to 
the piiiiiiplis laid down in the List lecture, the putilie is the 
Hupii me judge to whom the last npjical must lie made m every 
wmk ot Taste , as the stain laid ut Taste is founded on the scu- 
tum ills that aii natuial and common to all men. ltut with 
nspei ( to this we aie to olwi l ve, that the sense of the public 
is nlli ii too h istil> judged ot The gumiuiu jmhlie Taste does 
not always appeal in the lirst applause given upon the pnbli- 
catiuii ot an) in w wolk Tlicie are both a great viilgtu and a 
sm ill, apt to bo taught and d.i/rlcd by very superficial beauties, 
the admiration of w Inch in a little time pisses aw iy and some- 
times a writei may acquire giuat temporal y reputation merely 
by his compliance with tlm pissions or prejudices, with the 
p.utj spirit oi sujieistitiiius notions, that may chance to rule for 
n time almost a w hole nation In sui h cam's, though tho public 
inav seem to praise, tine Criticism may with reason condemn 
and it will in ptogic-s of time gam the aseemhuit for the judg- 
ment of true CntifMin, and tho voice of the public, when ouco 
jiecuiuo unprejudiced and dnquaaionutc, will ever comcide at 


Inst inces, I admit, there arc, of some works, that contain 
gross ti msgrt s'.miis of tho laws of Cutieism, acquiring never- 
theless, a guiiei.il, and even a lasting ailmuation Such are tho 
jilns ot Jjfiaksjieitri', winch, considered as dr.miatic poems, are 
irreguhir m the lushest degree. But then wc are to remark. 
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tint tlii'v hivo gamed tlic public admiration, not by their lieing 
irngidir not In their transgressions of tho rules of art, but „] 
«.iute ot inch transgressions They possess other beauties wlmli 
me i niitoi maldo to just rule* , and the force of these Ihmiiiios 
has heiii so great .us to uM-ipmu-i all (.-ensure, ami to gi\«- the 
puhlic a degree of satisfietion superior to the disgust .uising 
tioin then lSemishes Shakspcare ple.iscs, not l>y Ins bunging 
tin- tmis u-t ions of many years into one play, not by lus gio- 
tesime mixtures of Tragedy and Comedy in one piece, 1101 by 
tin sti lined thoughts, and affected witticisms, winch lie some- 
time* employs These wo consider as blemishes, and impute 
them to the grossuess of the age m which he lit ed lint he 
pleases by lim animated and masteily represent.itums ol c-li.i- 
lutirs, by the liveliness of his desci lptions, the fuice of Ins 
si iitimeiits, and by his possessing, beyond nil writers, the liutu- 
t il I uiguage of passion beauties wlueh tiuo (hitieism no less 
i lilies us to place in tlio highest rank, thou Nature teaches us 
a feel 

I proceed next to explain the meaning of another torn, winch 
.lure will be frequent occasion to employ m these lectures , 
that is, 

T.iste anil Genius are two wordR frequently joined together , 
ami then-tore, by inaccurate thinkers, confounded They signify, 
how ever two quite different things The difference between them 
-ail be ih-ailv pointed ont , and it is of im|K>i-tanee to remeiulM-r 
it Taste consists in the powor of judging , Genius in the power 
if evu utiug One may liave a commlurulilo degree of Taste in 
n s-tiy, eloquence, or any of the line arts, who lias little or 
'■ardly any Genius for composition or execution m any of these 
sits , but Genius cannot be found without including Taste also 
tienui*, therefore, deserves to lie considered as a higher pouci 
of tin- mind than Taste Gonitis always imports something 
mvtulivc or creative , which does not rest in mere sensibility 
to lieauly where it is perceived, but wlucli can, moreover, pro- 
duce new beauties, ind exhibit them in such a manner as 
- trongly to impress the munis of others ltefined Taste forniH .1 
good ii 1 tic , but Genius is further necessary to form the poet, or 
the orator 

It is proper also to observe, that Genius is a word, wlueli, in 
•'oiiiinoii acceptation, extends much farther than to the objects 
ol Taste It is used to signifv that talent or aptitude winch wo 
riu-i\e from nature, for excelling in any one tiling whatever 
Thus ue speak of a Genius foi mathematics, as well as a Genius 
for poetry , of a GemuH for war, for politics, or for any mechani- 
cal employment 

This t iluut or aptitude for excelling in some one particulni is, 
I have said, wliat we receive from nature By art and study, 
no doubt, it may be greatly unproved , but by them alone it 
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cannot he acquired Am Genius w a higher faculty than Tasto, 
it m ever, according to the usual frugality of nature, more limited 
ill the sphere of itH operations It ih not uncommon to meet 
with persons who have an excellent Taste m eevoial of the polite 
arte, such ns music, poetry, painting, ami eloquence, all together- 
hut, to find one who is an excellent perfnrmci in all these arte, 
is milch more rare ; or rather, indeed, such an one is not to be 
looked for A sort of universal Genius, or one who is equally 
and indifferently turned towards several different professions 
and arts, is not likely to excel m any Although thpre may be 
some few exceptions, v 1 1 in general it holds, that when the bent 
of the mind is wholly directed towards some one object exclusive, 
in a m timer, of others, there is the fairest prospect ol eminence 
in tli it, wliatc v er it lie The rays must convrt go to a point, m 
ordi r to glow intensely Tins remark I hero choose to make, on 
account ol its great inipoitama to young poople, in leading 
tin in to exiiiiniK with '.ire ami to pursue with urdour, the 
tin lent anil pointing ol nation to wauls those exertions of 
tic nms in which the j are most likely to excel 

\ Genius for any ol (lie line aits, as I before observed, always 
siippnsi s T isle , anil ll is clear, th.it the improvement ot Taste 
will si ive I lot It to loiwud and to ooirect the operations ot 
<" iiiiis In pi oporlioii as the taste ot a pout, or orator, becomes 
in. .is i ••Inn i| with respcil to tliv linautics of composition, it w ill 
! l.imK assist him to pnslucc the more limshrd lienntics in 
Ills wmk «.e unis, howl vet in a jHiet, in oratm, may sometimes 
i vist mi a higher degree than Taste, that is, Genius may lie 
l.ol.l ami strong, when Laste is neither verv deliiatc nor very 
i oi . u I Tins is often the case in the infancy of arts ’ lt ponnil 
whin to Mills tli qnen tly exeits itself with groat vitrom. and 
ex. eiitei with mu. Ii w.umlli , while Taste, which requires ex- 
p. in m. and 111111! in vs bj slower degrees, hath not yet attuned 

*<s full growth (foiiiei and Sliaksiicare arc prools of wli.it 
I now iss, lt m whose admirable wiituigs nix found instinccs 
..( i ndciiiKS and inili-lic.ii-v, w hit h the more rufmed T.istc of later 
writ is. wlm had fu infeuor Genius to them, would have taught 

( ri mV.Yu i ,l 1 hu ? un 1,011 » himtcd, this may 
v.rv piol.il.lv lie till* liw ot onr nit me, that it is not given to 

one nun tn ' exc. nte w ith v igom and tue. and ot the same time to 
attend to ill I lie lessei i ml more rvhiie .1 gruces that belono' tn 

the cx.u( isuteetion ot h,s Work , whdc,?.n 7 he ^,ei 
thomngh f isle tor those mtc, g, wees, is, for the most nart 
a. ...nip im. .1 with a diminution ot sublimity and three * ^ 

llmng thus i explained the n, tuns ol Taste, the nature and 
iiiqs.it mu. nt Ci itieisui and the , list,,, q wu h. tween Tnsto and 
t.emu, I am now to cum, lei the soiimes „t the ,, leasing of 
isle Jleie opens a m, ixtensiv, field, no lei thuLaft 

Hu l-lc mures ot the imagination, as they are commonly caU^d 
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whether afforded us by natural objects, or by tho mutations 
and descriptions of them liut it is not neoessaiy to the uuipnso 
\if mv Lecture's that all tliesc shonhl be examined iully , the 
iilo-wims which we receive from discourse, or wilting, being the 
mam oh|ect of them All that 1 piopose is to give some upen- 
m to the pleasures of Taste in general , and to insist more 
particularly upon Sublimity and Beauty 

We are far from having yet attained to any system concerning 
this subject Mr Addison was the first who attempted a 
r, .ml ir inquiry, in lus Essay on the PlenaureR of tho Imagino- 
i.mi published m the sixth volume of the Spectator Ho lias 
n dii nl these Pleasures under three heads , Beauty, Grandeur, 
.inti Novelty His speculations uu this subject, if not exceed- 
ingly profound, arc, however, very beautiful and entertaining, 
and he lias the merit of having opened a track, which was before 
unlienU n The advances made since lus time m this curious jcirt 
ot philosophical criticism, are not very considerable, though boiuo 
imrenious wi iters have pursued the subject TIuh is owing, 
doubtless to that tliiiiuuss ,uul Bubtilty which are found to be 
properties of all the feelings ot Taatc 'Giey are engaging objects, 
Imt when yve would lay him hold of them, and subject them to 
i regnlai discussion, they arc always ready to clinic out grasp 
li is dilhcult to make a full uiumeiatioii of the several ohiucts 
tli it gn o pleasure to Taste , it is mow* dillicult to dcluio .ill those 
which liavu been (list oven d and to reduce them under pmjier 
elisses, and, when we would go f.irthcl*, anil investigate tho 
■ tin lent causes of the pie isui e which wo receive from such 
idgei ts hei e, above all, we find ourselves at a loss Foi instance , 
we all leal u bv oxpern nen, that cei Lull tiguiis of Isidics appe.tr 
t.i us iiioio beautiful tli.ui others Oil inquiring fnrtliui, wo 
find that the regularity of sumo figures, and the graceful 
v.uiety of others, are the iouud.itiou ot the lieauty winch wo 
mil in thorn, hut when we attempt to go a step Ix-ynnil 
s. and impure what is tho cause of regulaiity ami variety 
'dining in our minds the sensation ot Beauty, any l elisun 
< in assign is uxti-uiuuly impelled These first pimeiples of 
ei nil s ( us.it ion u,itui*c seems to have covered with an mi- 
ni li dilr \cii 

It s some comfort, howey »i, that although tho efficient cause 
Is oliseure, the tiual cause of those sensations lies in many cases 
mi uu open and, in entering on this subject, wo cannot avoid 
t'lLmg not ico of tho strung impression which tho powers of 
Ttsie and Imagination aro calcuiatoil to give us of the Is nignity 
"1 mu Creator By endowing us with such powers, lie hath 
wub ly i ul irgi d tli splio e of the pleasures of hiunuu bfo , ami 
l lose Imj ot a kind the most pm o and innocent Tho in is*ssnry 
put post t ,ji life might h.ive ooon abundantly answered, though 
oui seuaiis ot seeing cud hearing had only served to distinguish 
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external objects, witliont conveying to us any of those refined 
and delicate sensations of Beauty and Grandeur, with which 
we arc now so much delighted This additional embellishment 
and glory, which, for promoting our entertainment, the Author 
of Nature hath poured forth upon his works, is one striking 
testimony, among many others, of benevolence and goodness 
This thought, which Mr Addison first started, Ur Akonsido, 
■n Ins poem on the Pleasures of the Imagination, lias happily 
pursued. 

Not content 

With every food of life to nourish man. 

By kind ilinsmiM uf tlio wondering Meuse, 

Thou nuik'at all nature, Beauty to lus eye, 

Or Music to his car 


I shall begin w ith considering the pleasure which anseH from 
Sublimity or Gnuiduur, of which I piojiose to treat at Home 
length , both, .is this lias .1 (diameter more precise and distinctly 
lu.ii kei I tliiin any othci of the Jilcisurcs of the Imagination, and 
ns it. coinrides more directly with 0111 mam subject For the 
greater disliiutiiess I shall, first, treat of the Grandeur or 
hulilimity of cxtciiLil obiects themselves, which will employ the 
rest of tills Lei tore , .uid nflcruurds, of tile description of such 
olijetts, or of what is cidlvil the Sublime in Wiitmg, which shall 
la- the sub|eet of a following lecture 1 distinguish these two 
things from one allot la-i, the Gmndeiu of the objects themselves 
when they arc prow uted to the eye, and tlie dcsunptiou of that 
(ii.uuleur ill discourse or writing, though moat critics, mac- 
euiately f think, blend them together , and I consider Grandeur 
aud Sublimity as tcims synonymous, or nearly so It there bo 
any distiiii-tion hulueen them, it arises fiom Sublimity’s express- 
ing Grandeur ui its highest degree * 

It is not easy to deseiila-, in words, the precise impression 
wlmligreat anil sublime objects imtke uliun us when we behold 
them, but evciy one li.is a conception of it. It produces a sort 
of internal elevation and expansion , it raises the mind much 
ahoio its ordiu.uy state , and tills it with a degree of wonder 
and nstoiiislmient, wlmli it cannot well express The emotion 
is wa tamly delightful, lint it is altogether of the serious kind • 
a degree of .iwlulniss aud solemnity, even approaching to 
severity commonly attends it when at its height, verydistm- 

e mlintop hum the more gay mid husk emotion nosed by 
dutiful objects 3 

The simplest feint of external Grandeur appeare m the vast 
and boundless j.ros^ts , minted to us hy nature, such as wide 
extended plums, to which the eye e.m see no limits, the tniii- 

csa'Ms JXi'sa: ^-° f 0,0 ■»> 


pn nur ld«w of tho Sublime and L 
hlcnuiits of CnUoaia, chap tv y 
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imnt of heaven, or' the boundless expanse nr tlie ocean All 
vnstnes* produces tho impression of Sublimity It is to be 
n marked, however, that space, extended m length, mates not so 
stung an impression as height or depth Though a boundless 
pl.iin be a grand object, yet a high mountain, to which wo look 
up or nu awful precipice, or tower w lienee we look down on 
the ob|eets winch lie below, is still more so The excessive 
(■rnulcur of tho iiiiiiameut arises tioni its height, joined to 
its iioiindless extent , and that nt the oecan, not irom its extent 
dune, hut from the perpetual motion and irresistible foieo 
ol ili.it mass of waters Wherever space is concerned, it w 
ih ii that amplitude or greatness of extent, m one dimension or 
ot In i. is necessary to Clinndeur itemove all bounds from any 
oiijeit and jon presently render it sublime Hence intitule 
sp i< e, endless iiuniliers, and eteiual dmation, hll the mind with 
gieat ideas 

from this some have imagined, that vastness, or amplitude of 
e\b lit, is the loumlatiun of all Suhlimify Hut I cannot he or 
this opinion, because ninny objects appear sublime w huh have 
no relation to space at all. Such, tor instance, ih gieat luuiliiess 
iif sound The burst of thunder or oi cannon, the muting of 
winds, the Bliouting of multitudes, the sound id vast cataracts of 
water, are all incontestably grand objects “ I heard the voice 
of a great multitude, as the sound of many waters and of mighty 
tliiiudrriiigs, saving, Allelujah” 111 general we may oliseive, 
that gieat powei and force exerted, always raise sublime ideas; 
mil perhaps the most copious source of these is del ived from 
tins quarter ITcnce the grandeur id earthquakes and burning 
mountains, of gieat coufl.igi atoms , oi the stormy ocran, and 
ovcillowiug waters , of tcinjicsU of wind, of thunder and 
lightning, anil ot all the uncommon violence of the elements 
Nothing is more sublime than mighty power and stiengtli A 
sti tain that runs within its hanks is a beautiful object, but 
win u it r n die. down with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent 
it presently becomes a sublime ont From lions, and other 
annuals of strength, are drawn sublime comparisons in poets. 
A lan-lmrso is looked upon with lile.isuie, lint it is the wnr- 
horsi ‘wliost, nick is dollied with thuiiilei," that carries 
grandeur in its liku Hie engagement of two gieat armies, as it 
is the highest exertion of human might, uiiiiliiiiea a vnnety of 
snureis ot the Sublime, and lias auandingly been always ton- 
sidu-ul «s one ot the most stiikmg unil mngmtiu nt spi ctaeles 
that cun eitliei be presented to the eye, or exhibitt.il to the 
lmnjrm.t* ion in ilescriptiou 

J"or the f.irtlie> illnsnation of this subject, it is propi r to 
1'liinik that all ideas ot the solemn and awful kind, and even 
•"iminno „ n t] 10 terrible, tend greatly to assist tin Sublime , 
such as iLnkuess, so'itude, and silence What .ire Ore sceneH 
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of nature that elevate the mind in the highest degree, and pro- 
duce the Hublune sensation ? Not the gay landscape, the flowery 
field, or the flourishing city , but the hoary mountain, and tho 
solitary lake j tho aged forest, and the torrent filling over tho 
rock. Hence, too, night scenes aru commonly the moat snblime 
The firmament, when filled with stars, scattered m such vast 
numliers, and with such magnificent profusion, stukes the imagi- 
nation with a more awful graudeur, than when we view it 
enlightened with all the splendour oi the sun. The deep Bound 
of a great bell, or the sti iking of a great clock, arc at any time 
grand, but, when heard amid the silence and stillness of the 
night, they become doubly so Daiknoss is very commonly 
applied for adding Sublimity to all our idena of the Deity 
“He maketh darkness hi* ]iaviliou, he dwelleth in the thick 
eloud ” So Stilton 

How oft, amidst 

Thick clouds and dark, docs Ii coven's all ruling Sue 
Choose to made, Ins glorj unubneured 
And, with tin Hijuti of ilnikness, round . 

Clicks Ins throne. —Hook IT 2t>3 

otwirve, with how much art Vngil has introduced all those 
nleis of silence, \ acuity, and dnikuesa, when lie is going to 
nit induce lus Hero to the iuleni.il regions, and to disclose the 
Hcmts ot the great deep 

llii ijinhue iui|s i mill out imiiiuinnn, mnbrtoqiiG sdontes, 
ft Cli nw, ct Pliligi'tlioii, lota nocti Hilcntia Intd, 

Sit inilii fus audits liMjti] sit uuuiine lustra 
T uideiv n s sits t< 1 rl, ct < digine morsas. 
limit olwuiri, sola sub mute, |«i unibmm, 

Tinim* duiniM ITitis \iuuoti, it uinina regna, 

(ju ifi jn-i in. i*i t.uu lunaiii, sub luce maligna 
l’«t iter in Hjlvia* 

Those ]Msimg<-a I i|iiotc at present, not so much as instances of 
hiildimc Willing, though m tlii'iiiselvea they nre tnily so, as to 
show, In the i fleet ot them, that the objects wlimh tliey present 
ti> us la long to the clsss ot sublime ones 

<)l«t in it y, m> an- farthoi to remark, is not unfavourable to 
the Sublime Though it reinlir the object mdistmct, the im- 

* ^ t KiiliUrriurui *iwful Ri**iy 

Tin Klid.i.^huHt mil Kilt ul shulesoltiv. 

J ifcwiH, In ir 1 ami ]niifomia • 

i ul 1 

11 i- !■» i I 

Of IW «. .fill*. • II. I, 

* I'l • rs I t| n ' t!|-J , 

rw** "o bLu.k ix ilms of fLukm*** to tho duy —Pitt 

Ojwwj tlit \ »tul , tlmmgh dreary »luidc* that led 
Alouj *1h. \k i*tlt iimiuuitim t'f the ilcsul , 

Kh w .iidiT t melius m imhhIm In night 
U tiii uouu h doiibtlal uud malltfiuiiit light— D rydkn 
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prossion, however, may be great , for, as an ingenious author , 
{■M well observed, it laone thing to make an idea clear, and 
auothei to make it affeclihfftoTilio imagination j and the lmagi- 
iiation mav >>e strongly affected, and, in fact, often is so, by 
objects ot ‘which we have no dear conception Thus we see, 
that almost all the descriptions given ns of the appearances of 
supernatural Beings, cairy some Sublimity, though the con- 
ceptions vs Inch they afford us be confused and indistinct Their 
sublimity niises from the ideas, which they always convey, of 
sujtitor povv sr anil might, joined with an awful obscurity We 
iiuv see this fully exemplified in the following nolde passage 
of the l« n k of Job , “ In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep f.illetli upon men, fear came upon me, .uni 
tumbling, which made all my hones to shake Then a spnit 
] tssed Is fore my face , the li.ur of my flesh stood up it stood 
still , but 1 (.mild not duccin the form thereof, an image was 
before my eyes , there was silence , mid 1 hcaid a voice- Shall 
moital iii.-n lie more just than <}od ?”* (Job iv. IS) No 
ideas, it is pbun, are so snblimo as those taken from the Supreme 
Being f the most unknown, hut the greatest of all objects , the 
nihility ot whose liatiuc, uud the eternity of whuse duration, 
joined with the omnqioteiice of his i lower, though they surpass 
mil com i iftimis, yet exult them to tlio highest. In general, all 
objects that aid gie.itly raised above ns, Oi tar icmovcil from us, 
either in sjiatr or in time, are apt to all ike us as great Our 
v a wing them ns Uiiougli the mist of distance or antiquity, is 
tivom.ible in (he impressions of their Suhlumty. 

As olssuinty, bo disorder too, is very compatible with gnm- 
dem , ri ly, frequently heightens it Few things tliat me stnctly 
ngul.vr and liiuthodical, ftpjienr sublime Wo see the limits oil 
i 'ci i side , we feel oiu'selvus confined, there is no room for the 
minds i certmg any great effort Exact proportion of parts, 
though it enters oftieu into the Beautiful, is much disregarded 
m the Sublime A great mass of rocks, tin-own together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness anil confusion, strike the mind 
" itb more grandeur than if they hod been adjusted to one 
’mother with tin. most accurate syimnetiy. 

In the feeble attempts which liuniun art can make towards 
produi ,iig grand objects, (tueblc, I mean, in comjiarvion with the 

* I n tun. win, h biicrctitis lus , l r nfii of the itonitnion of RaiKimtition over 

, k u I . ‘ • Uncv HvLeVni hliuwmK its hiaul from the 

■-» i k i >. i i ,«! w ilti iIk u, nub niuicc, togoUivr with 

1 a 111 '»» 'li 1 i ■ him «Jf up iitf-iiiibt it, aimed jili Ui« 

■f a "kur ul i Mihlmu uhnaire, an<l infill iina^u 

IIiitii iua unto oi ulos f«»iL Jiin vita Jmvrtt 
In lu ri-* |i|p«'h u Hil» n'ltfixtu, 

On \. k min h rtji"inh\i4 «H*t« lulcKit, 
lli inliih Mi|H.r u»|ki *ii rnnrl tlilm n twin, 
l'rniiuiii (j nuus hmi'fj nut lulta tuilen. uiulra 
i s'. Vfculou ausua,— L ib 1 
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powers of nature,) greatness of dimensions always constitutes a 
principal part. No pile of building can convey any idea of 
sublimity, unless it be ample and lofty There is, too, m archi- 
tecture wli.it 11 called Greatness of manner; which seems 
chiefly to arise from tin Hunting the object to us 111 one full point 
of view , so that it shall make its impression whole, entire, and 
undiv ided, ujmmi the timid A Gothic cathedral raises ideas of 
grandeur in our minds, by its Rise, its height, its awful obscunty, 
its strength, its nnliqiutj, and its durability # 

There still remains to lie mentioned one class of Sublime 
objects, which may be called the moral, 01 sentimental Sublime ; 
arising from certain exertions of tho human mind , from ccitoin 
aJIc. turns, and ai’tions, of onr Icllow creatures. These will be 
found to lie all, or < lucily of th it cLiss, which comes under the 
head of M. giiamimly, oi Heroism , and tliuy produce an effect 
extremely similir to what is produced hy tlie view of grand 
objects in nature, tilling the mind with admiration, and elevating 
it above it —cl t A noted instance of tins, quoted hy nil the 
Kmu h Critics, is the celebrated Qu'tl Monrnt of Comejlle, in 
the Trigcdv of 1 Tor ice in the famous combat between the 
lloratn .uni the fiiri.itn, the old iroiatius, being mfonned that 
two of Ins sons ate slain, and that the third had betaken him- 
sell to fl'glit, at lust would not believe the report, hut being 
thoroiiglilj assuiid of the hut, ik hied with all the sentiments 
•it high liononi and indignation, at this supposed unwoithy be- 
ll iviuur ot bis sin living sou lie is reminded that Ins son stood 
alone against thiee. and iskedwhat In wished him to have 
done 1 — “ To hav i died.” he answers In the sume manner Poms, 
taken pnsonerbj Alcxaiiilei, dU r a gallant detouee, and asked 
how he wished to lie ticitisP .uiswcriug, “ Take a King,” and 
Civs ir i hiding the pilot, who was atiaid to set out with nun m a 
st mm, “(juut turns i I'.esaiuni veins,” are good instances of 
this sentimental Sublime Whoievcr, m some critical and high 
situ i turn we In hold a mm uncommonly intrepid, ami resting 
iipou lmnself, sii|s'iior to |kishiuii and to feni , animated by 
some great prinuple to the contempt of popular opinion, of 
Hellish interest ot dnigeis or of death, theie we aio stiack 
with a seii-e ot the Sublime * 


• Tlw "hihhnie, in n itiinl nut moril oUerts, is brought hiforo us in mis view, 
iuhI uuiiiuiisl t.'ieahcr, m Uil futhmiu- btaiitiiul tsumairo iif Akoiuidc * rimuurcs 

of tile lllUlgllllltll'U 

lawk tlusi ibnv.ll thnnii'h nature , to tho nngo 
tlf|il in, ts, suns, m,l ui mi iiitiiu. wihwss, 

Wlusl.ii,, mi'n W. u, tlir nn,h the w*i,l inmicusc. 

Anil -is ik ii I 1 , , v . 

Willi hill III s . ■ 

lln strong i I „ 

III f'l’s'i lit, f Will II , slpill.i of I LS.LT s r,U F 

Au'iil die i row it 1 1 jalnuU, unit his arm 
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High virtue is the most natural and fertile source of tlna moral 
Sublimity How ever, on some occasions, w here V irtue either lias 
no place, or is but imperfectly displayed, yet if cxtraorduuiy 
iii'onr and force of mind be discovered, wo are not insensible to 
a degree of grandeur in tile character , but from tlic splendid 
conqueror, or tbc daring conspirator, whom we are iar fioin 
appiuung, we cannot withhold our odmirataon* 

I lm\e now enumerated a variety of instances, both in inani- 
mate objects nnd m human life, where the Sublime appears In 
all tlieie iiistriire*. the emotion Riised m us is of the same hind, 
nifloiigh the objects that produce the emotion be of widely 
(litli ten* kinds, A question next arises, whether wo are able 
to drainer some one fundamental quality in which all these 
ililh rent objects .igree and which is the cause of then producing 
an emotion of the same nature m our numlsf Various h\|m- 
thi'M'i line been formed concerning this , but as far an appear? 
to me, hillioito unsatisfactoiy Sonic li.ivo imagined that am- 
plitude or great extent, joined with simplicity, is either lmme- 
■lialtlj, or remotelj, the fundamental quality of whntevci is 
-iililinie ; hut we have seen that amplitude is confined to one 
sj null's of Sublime Objects , and canuot, without violunt stnun- 
mg, Ik, applied to them all Tlio author of “a Philosophical 
[in Mini into the Ongm of our Ideas of the Sublime and Uu.ui- 
tilul,” to whom we arc indebted for seveial ingenious and 
ui iginal thimglits n]ion this subject^ proposes a formal theory 
njii'ii (lus bmiuliiuin That terror is tlie source ol the Sublime, 
Hid that no objects h.no this character hnt such os produce 
iiiipi I'suuiH if pam and danger. It is indeed tiue, that, many 
runhle objects arc highly sublime , and that grondeui does not 

Aloft e vUmUng, like eternal Jove, 

>Vluu guilt hnugs down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Titih's n uiii, uid shook hit* crimson Htcul, 

And iMi'li. the 1'ithcr iif Iuh country lull 1 
For lo 1 the t> runt prostrate on the dust , 

And home uu in fn» — Hook I 

* Minis I Lilian niudicd to pivo nn an gust idea of ITnunibal, by rcinusmtinc 
1 im n surrounded with all 1 ih victories, in tlio |»I ice of guards One who linl 
I irui.il t dcM^n of ast^Miiuting hhu in tlio niuLst of a fuawt, in thiu odd reused 

V ilht to, menxtiA inter qnnd malm ntermuu 1 
Tot lulhH qu esita vin», tot ucdilnm. onnat 
M ywLis a tenia diuoiii bi udmuv trw urn 
< uniLu. el Trehuim ante oeulos, Trisyiuonaquo busta 
ht Pttuii stare lugontom i uraboru umbram. 

V thought "oniLwlmt of tlio sane nature occurs m a French unthor 11 II fc 
n a he nuns s .1 npututum U. decouv in 11 luiuxlie tuaiH suite et sans nnujvigc , 
in ii dLieiin, d ins huh esprit lc met sur im ihar du tiiuinphu On nnnpt> , eii 'c 
' > nit I(m.il lit ii'i u i ii riais. ii"U ibis lus htrvilutrs i|in le suivuil '1 < ut mu! 

1 s t, »ii r lip in, im win di lili, MS vtrtus, it ms vn’mn-K quit 1 ui a ">ii- 
ut M Mill ii ol ► |K In., ju is 1 Juv lent t eut n hln *’ (It u-mi f<nn hit do 
’ l ill. |eir M I 1 1i Li IVMi tin m, |k m, spit miid, i tmr tlmi 

Hi ii • < i>l l In. ii i Ad’u «*J jiujLUu« Hi tlic thought , 111 Uu mxmP* 1 

*■ upin.ilj ii in* expiuMin.ii 
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refuse an alliance with the idea of danger But though this is 
very properly illustrated hy the Author (many of whose senti- 
ments on that head I have adopted), yet he seems to stretch his 
theory too lar, when lie represents the Sublime as consisting 
wholly in modes of danger, or of pain h'or the propei sensa- 
tion of sublimity appears to lie distinguishable from the sensation 
of either of these T and, on several occasions, to be entirely 
separated from them In many grand objects, there is no co- 
incidence with terror at .ill , as in the magnificent prospect of 
wide extended plains, and of the starry firmament , or m the 
moral dispositions mid sentiments, winch we view with high 
admiration , and in many painful and terrible objects also, it is 
clear, there is no sol t of giandenr The amputation of a limb, 
or the bite ot a snake, art c'ceeethngly terrible , but are destitute 
of all claim w liutei t r to Sublimity I am inclined to think, that 
mighty force "l power, whether accompanied with terror or not, 
whether employ ed in protecting or in nlaiining us, has a better 
title than .inXliiiig that lias yet lieen mentioned, to be the 
film lament il <|ii.ility of the Sublime , .is, after the review which 
we line taken, tin re does not oerm in me any Sublime Object, 
into tho idea of wlmh, power, strength, and forue, either enter, 
not dmUly, or are not, at l< ast, ultimately associated with the 
idea, by leading our thoughts to some astonishing power, as 
concerned in tho produi turn ot the object However, I do not 
insist upon tins as mittv lent to found a general theory , it is 
enough to hue given this view of the nature and dittereut lands 
of Nulil uno Objects f by which l hope t<> luivi; laid a proper fouu- 
datum for discussing, with grantor accuracy, the Su blime m 
Writing and Composition. 


LECTURE IV. 

THE SUBLIME IK WBITIKG 

Having treated of Grandeur or Sublimity, in externa! objects, 
the way semis now to 1,. cleared for treating with more advim- 
Sl'f desei ijitiou of such objects , or.ot what is called tlie 
Sublime n Writing Though I may ajijaar to enter early on 

t Wm,nV«V? n i i -7* iw *•“ BaUam is a Sjic.es 

ot Hi King which dejwnds [css than any other on the artificial 

n «f rhetone. it may lie examined with as much 

jn oj'i iety here as in any subsequent put ot tho Lectures. 

many critical teinib line unfoi Innately lieen employed, in » 
sens, too 1. . s- and vague, none moie so than that of the Sub- 
Jmie h\eiy one is nequ tinted with t> e character of C/esar's 
Commentaries, and ot tho style in winch th™«w n S^ 
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«t\le remarkably pure, simple, and elegant ; hut the moat remote 
from the Sublime of any of tho elaite.ie.il authors Yet this 
author, a (nil mail critic, Johannes (Julielmus Beigenis. who 
nrote no longer ago than the year 1720, has pitched ujmii as tho 
lH'rftitliuslel of the Sublime, and has composed a qii.-utuiolumc, 
intitUil /V Xnturo/i 1‘utchrUudiue Onttiouu , the express luloii- 
lu,i, „1 w Inch is to show, that Ctosar's Commentaries ucntaii. the 
most complete exemplification of all Longinus's rules relating to 
miMiiiic Writing Tins I mention ns a strong proof of the eon- 
fa ,.,t ideas which have prevailed concerning this subject The 
true sense of Sublime Writing, undoubtedly, is siich a description 
1 1 i)h,i its, or exhibition of sentiments, which are m themselves of 
a Suhlime nature, as shall gi\o us stiong impressions ot them 
lint there is another very uiduhiute, aud therefore very imprinter, 
m use, it Inch has been too often put upon it , when it u applied 
to siguitv any remarkable aud distinguishing excellency of emu- 
p notion , whether it raise in us the ide.is oi grandem, m tliosu 
ot geiitleiiess, elegance, or auy otliei smt ot beauty In this 
sense Cesar's Couinientaries may, indeed, be termed Sublime, 
and so may many Sonnets, Pastorals, and Love Blegics, .w well 
as fToiiier's Iliad But this evidently confounds the use of 
words, and maiks uo one speciuB,or character, of composition 
m Intel ei 

1 am sorry to he obliged to observe, tliat tbo Sublime is too 
utli n used in tills last and improper Bcnsc liy tbe celebrated 
< ritir lamgiuiis, in lus treatise on this subject lie sets out* 
indeed, with dexciibiug it in its just and pnqx-r meaning , .is 
something that elevates the mind above itself, and tills it with 
high concejitions, and a noble pride But from this view of it lie 
frequently departs , aud substitutes m the place of it, whateu r, 
■u any strain of eomposition, pleases highly Thus, many ot the 
ji.-iHH.igc-, which he produces ns instances of tho Sublime, an* 
merely elegant, without having the most distant relation to 
projier Sublimity , witness Sapho’s famous Ode, on which he 
de«< ants will considerable length He points out live soiuws 
of the Sublime Thu first is, Boldness or Grandeur in the ' 
Thoughts , the second is, the Pathetic , the third, tho proper 
ajijftu itiou of Figures , the fom th, the use of Tropes unit l»au- 
titul H.xprc'uuons , the fifth, Musical Structure anil Arrange- 
ment of Words This is the pluu of ono who was writings 
tn atise of rhetoric, or of the beauties of writing in general , not 
of thp Sublime m pmticular For of these five heads, only the 
lii't two lime any peculiar relation to the sublime , Boldness 
uni Gi&udeui hi the Thoughts , and, m some instances, the 
Bathetic or strong exertions of P.ission the other th ce, 
r-ojs-s, Figures, .ml Musu al Ari augementw, liavc no more 
iii.itiou to the huhhmc, than to otlicr kinds oi good writing 
in liaps less to the .Sublime than any other species whatever, 

D 
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because it requires less the assistance of ornament From this 
it appears, that clear and precise ideas on this head are not to 
lie expected from that writer 1 would not however, be under- 
stood, ns if I meant by this censure, to represent his treatise Vs 
of small valuo I know no critic, anctont or modern, that dis- 
covers a more lively reliBh of the beauties of fine writing, than 
Longinus* and he has also the merit of being himself an excel- 
lent ami, in several passages, a truly Sublime writer Bat 80 
his work baa been generally considered as a standard on Ijns 
subject it wai incumbent on me to give my opinion concerning 
the benefit to bo derived from it. It deserves to be consulted, 
not so much for distinct instruction concerning the Sublime, as 
for cxcellont general ideas concerning beauty m writing 

1 n turn now to the lirojier and natural idea of the Sublime 
in composition The foundation of it must nlways be hud in 
the nature of the object described Unless it be such an obj'ect 
as, if presented to our eyes, it exhibited to us in reality, would 
raise ideas of tli.it elevating, that awful, and magnificent kind, 
which we call Sublime , the description, however finely drawn, 
is not entitled to come under tins class This excludes all ob- 
jects that are merely lw.iutiful, gay, or elegant. In the next 
id u e, the object must not oulj, m itself, be sublime, but it must 
Is- set before us in such a light us is most proper to give us 
a clear and full impression of it , it must be described with 
,1 rength, with conciseness, and simplicity Tins depends, prrnci- 
Hilly, upon tliu lively mipmwion which the poet, or orator, has 
<d the object which ho exhibits , and upon Ins bemg deeply 
alletted, and warmed, by tho Sublime idea which he would 
convey If his own feeling be languid, he can never inspire 
ih with nxiy strong emotion [iisUiicoit, which are extremely 
in .css.iry on this subject, will clearly show the importance of 
all the requisites wlucn I have just now mentioned 

It IS, genei ally speaking, among the most ancient authors, that 
wo are to look for tho moat striking mstances of the Sublime. 

I .un inclined to think, that the early ages of the world, and the 
rinlo ununprovod state of society, ore peculiarly favourable to 
the strong omotions of Sublimity Tlio genius of men is then 
much turned to admiration and astonishment. Meeting vtitli 
many objects, to them new and strange, their ima g i nation is 
kept gtovn«g,and their passions are often raised to tile utmost 
I hoy think and express themselves boldly, and without restraint 
In the progress of society, the genius and manners of men un- 
or^ulihmity 180 ™ Or0 favourablu accuracy, than to strength 

Wall writings, ancient or modern, the sacred Scriptures afford 
u- the highest instances of the Sublime The descriptions of 
the Deity, m them n re wonderfully noble , both from the gran- 
utur of tiie object, anti tiie manner of representing it What 
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an assemblage, for instance, of awful and sublime ideas is {iris 
rented to us, m that passage of the eighteenth Psalm, where an 
appearance of the Almighty is described I “ In my distress ( 
tailed upon the Lord , he heard my voice out of hi* temple, ami 
my cry came before him. Then the earth shook and trembled , 
the foundations also of the hills wpre moved , because lie was 
wroth He bowed the heavens and came down, and darkness 
was under his feet ; and he did ride upon a cherub, and did fly 
toil, he did lly upon the wings of the wind. He mode darkness 
]m secret pLee , lus uavilion round about him were dark waters, 
and thick clouds of tne sky " Here, agreeably to the principles 
established in the last Lecture, we see, with what propriety and 
success the circumstances of darkness and terror are applied for 
heightening tin Sublime So also, the prophet Habokkuk, m u 
similar passage * He stood, and measured the earth ; he beheld, 
ui<l drove asunder the nations The everlasting mountains 
'.were scattered , the perpetual hills did how , lus ways are 
■ncrlnsting The mouutains saw thee, and they trembled 
l'lie overflowing of the water passed by. The deep uttered Ills 
voice and lifted up lus hands on high " 

The noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, “ Oo«l 
rud, let there be light , and there was light , ” is not liable t» 
the censure which I passed on some of his instances, of being 
foreign to the subject It belongs to the true Subhme , ami 
the Sublimity of it. arwes from the strong conception it gives, of 
an excrtiun of power, producing its effect with tho utmost speed 
and i.wility A thought of the samo kind is magnificently am- 
plified m the following passage of Isaiah (chap. sliv. 34, 27, 28) 
“Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he, that formed then 
from the womb I am the Lord that nioketh all things, that 
•trctclictli forth die heavens alono, that spreadeth abroad the 
earth l>v myself— that Baith to tlie deep, Bo dry, and I will ilrv 
up their rivers , that saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and 
"'•'>11 perform all my pleasure , evon saying to Jerusalem, Tliou 
, 111 " kuilt > an d to tho Temple, Thy foundation shall lie 
lanl There is a passage in the Psalms, which deserves to be 
mentioned under this head , “ God," says the Psalmist, “stilleth 
the noi'e of the reas, the noise of their waves, and the tumults 
<*i Hie ixiople ’ The joining together two such grand objects, as 
the raging of the waters, and the tumults of the people, between 
winch there is so much resemblance as to form a very natural 
ae-tuuaUnn in the fancy, and the representing them both .is 
subject, at one moment^ to the command of God, produces a 
noble cfh< t ’ 1 


Hoiiici is a poot, who m all ages, and by all critics, lias lucu 
gre uiy admired foi Sublimity , and he owes much of Jus gran- 
•uui to that uative and uuaifected simplicity which charawteinsus 
ms maimer Hjs description, of hosts engaging , the animation 

» a 
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the fin, and rapidity, which he throws into his battles, present 
to every reader of the Iliad, frequent instances of Sublime 
Writing His introduction of the gods, tcndB often to heighten, 
in a high degree, the majesty of his warlike scenes. Hence 
Longinus bestows such high and jiiRt commendations on that 
passage, m the fifteenth book of the Iliad, where Neptune, when 
preparing to issue forth into the engagement, is described as 
shaking the mountains with his steps, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean Minerva, arming herself for fight, m the fifth 
book , and Apollo, in the fifteenth, leading on the Trojans, and 
flashing terror with his JE gis on the face of the Greeks , are 
similar instances of great Sublimity added to the description of 
battles, by the apjiearancGH of those celestial beings. Ih the 
twentieth book, where all the gods take part in tMfe engagement, 
according ns they severally favour cither the Grecians or the 
Trojans, the poet's genius is signally displayed, and the de- 
scription rises into the must awful magnificence All nature a 
represented as in diminution Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; 
Neptune stukes the earth with his Trident , the ships, the city, 
and tlio mountains shake , the earth tromhleB to its centra , 
lMutu starts from Ins throne, m dread lest the secrets of the 
infernal region should be laid open to the views of mortals The 
passage is wurthy of being inserted. 


A /'Tap i wi I fiiQ' u/nXnv 'OXipmoi jjXvffop avlpOv, 

'Uurn ir't/nc rpanpj, Xamrirooi’ nit S' ’ABiivif, — 

Ait S' Apijp IrtpuOtp, iptpvi'i XaiXairt four, — 

Ul rn,l t lip^urSpov^ /iaranif Oioi orpvpnvrtfy 
Xiip/iaXnp iv o' oArilir tpiSa ppyvvvTO (Sapttav, 

Attvuv S' iflpovrtint wan)p avopuv rt Otuv r* 

’YJ-uBie o/.r<l|i IvtpHt UuanSauv invah 
r«W ttlrnpHM)*, iptutv r’ aimnxi rapjfva 
llavrtf S' la tniovro wuStp iroXvriiucov 'lJijc, 

Khi oopvpai, Tpwuv rf irriXir rai vi/*c ’Agaiwv. 
hxi’ruurie S’ virtvipfliv ova I ivtpmp, 'A'lSaiviis, 

Attnac S' 1c 9p Spot/ dXrn, cai inp pi) ut virtpGt 
Valap avappqZtti llaanSawv 
Olllfl fl OvijToioi rat ufinvaroiai puvitrj 
XpipSaXt, t/’puivTa, r<S n arvytavm fftoi wifi 
Tooaoi apa ktuttuq ujjru Otivv tptSi Zvpwprwv * 

Hind, 20, 47, Ac, 


• Hilt when the imsiss ilewcnilinii swelled the IMit 
T" 1 r res i ,i | i, 

1 ■- '■ u j*, 

A 1 II** I II* I . 4 li^ll.l ill . 

'lis* i i„* ur'iM I*- i, . .1-. , 

{“ vfnnn> fcsiqicsts. mil i nyiit of i limits 
Ni>w throne i an.li ftv 14 ui luurt In fnr\ ism™, 
mtn \okv tliMim, from I Uou # tojimmit town™.— 
Abo\c, the sms of (}o»i* his tlmml. i nilN, 

Ana pud* on peals redoubled rend tb* poka. 
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The works of Ossinn (m I haw elsewhere show n't abound 
with examples of the Sublime The subjects ol whuli that 
author treats, ami the manner in winch he writes, are paituu- 
1 irlv tat 0111 able to it He possesses all the plain and tcuerable 
muiiior of the ancient times. He deals in no superfluous nr 
■and) ornaments, but throws forth Ills images with a rapid 
MHiuseness, which enables them to strike the niiud with the 
^re ite-t force Amonj' poets of more polished times, we lire to 
Took tor the graces of correct writing, for just proportion oi 
pnrts and skillully conducted narration In the midst of smiling 
J. i norv and ple.isumhlc themes, the gay and tho lieautiful 
n ill appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage But amidst tho 
rude scones of nature and of soaety, sucli ns Ossian doscnlies , 
amidst rocks, .and torrents, and whirlwinds, and laities, dwells 
the Sublime , and lint molly associates itself with that grave and 
solemn spirit which distinguishes the .author of b'nignl k As 
nit ■mill's dirk storms pour from two Cilioing hills, so toward 
e ,h uther approached the heroes As two dark stre.inis trom 
huh rucks meet find mix, and roai on the plain loud, rough, 
iml dirk, in lnttle, met Loclihn .uid Tnisfnu , chief mixed his 
mi ukci with chief, and limn with man Shall clanging solunled 

■ in sli 1 1 Helmets nre clett on high , blood bursts, anil smokes 
irniiuil As tin- tioubled noise of the mean when rull the waves 
mi high . os the I isl peal of the thundei of heaven , such is the 
in sae id lcittli The groan of the people spread o\er tlie lulls 
I. w is like the thunder ut night, when the cloud burst on Coim, 
uni a thousand ghosts sluiek at once on the hollow wind" 
\itir weie lunges of more awful Sublimity employed to 
h i.diten tlie teiroi of battle 

1 h,ni' prudiieed these instances, m order to demonstrate that 

■ iiiii i-eness ami simplicity .ne essential to Kiihluue Wilt in _ 
v i.iii|iIkU\ l plan- in opjxjsitiou to studied and piofnsu oiim 
iiu ut and uiiieis. ness, to superfluous expression The reasm 
uh\ i illicit eitliei ill coneisciiess or simplicity, is hmtliil in <l 
I' 'iih.il in luuri to the Sublime, I shall eudeavoui to explain 
lln i unit i ni on i aimed in the mind by somu great oi noble 
“bji 1 1 i hms it i inisnk i ably above its ordm.iiy j>it< li /V suit of 

lfcnntli slim Noptnni snikcs tho miliil grnnnil, 

1 In fi.ro.lji n i r the tiitmiitaiiiH iial nnwiul , 

Himiuli nil I * r Naiiimila ircniljlu M i'h wihuIh, 

Ami fmin tin , sni rets Iwil hur hundred llixnls 
I «>y M lnnvv. u ltd mi Uk. nuking |iUin, 

And tin i<sn il n o leslx it tins Iil miitf mam 
l>ixp ill 1 l 1 1 isjil.i 1 ngiim nf tlu. ilaiil, 

'111 1 infi.rn il mull in.li risirel Innlnimil htasl, 
iM-ipt fiuiii i,n tlm in , li it Xuptuiin'M in n >H Klnmlil Ujr 
lln il uk il iniiniiijis n|i a to tla do 
And |nmr m liclit mi I'liitn * drear .il mien, 

Aliliurrol Is ti lii, ind dreadful ci i tu 1 .els. 

s ui li u in. tli* iiniiifirt il w ijji , Mil ii liiirrnn. n n <1 

l&i. wuiLd's ioV. cunuiiL, w lim tiw buds cuutuitl. — Foil 
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enthusiasm h produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts , but 
from which the mind is tending every moment to fall down into 
its ordmar} situation Now, when an author has brought us, or 
is attempting to bnug us, into this state, if he multiplies words 
unnecessarily, if ho docks the sublime objeet which no presents 
to us, round and round with glittering ornaments nay, if lie 
thrown in any one decoration that sinks in the least below tho 
capital image, that moment he altors the key, he relaxes tho 
tension of tne mind , the strength of the feeling is emasculated , 
the Beautiiul may remain, hut the Sublime is gone — When 
•Julius Cte8.it* said to the Pilot, who was afraid to put to Bea 
with him in a storm, “ Quid tunes l Ctcsarem vehis «re *are 
struck with the daring magnanimity of one relying with such 
confidence on his cause and his fortune These few worth 
convey every thing necessary to give ua the impression full 
TiUcan resolved to amplify, and adorn the thought. Observe 
how, every time he twists it ronnd, it departs farther from the 
Sublime, till it end at lust in tnnnd declamation 

Spcrno rainaM, inquit, pelngi, vontoque furenti 
Trade smum Itaham, si, crclo auctoro, ybcukiw. 

Mo, pete Sola tibi cauui Hums cat justa timons 
Victorem nou ntou 10 tuuin , quem numina imnqunm 
IH-Htituunt , ile quo xiiaIo tunc Fortuna mciUur 
Cum jjonfc \ota vouit Median porruinpe procullan 
Tu to la scums uicA. Creli into fiutiquo 
Non puppiH mvttrns lnbnr oat Hum, C.cflaro pruwam 
A llu* tu dufaudet ouiiH , nam prudent undo* 

Intis rati> —Quid tautn Htmgo pamfcur 
Iguuma { quasrit pclngi cusliquc tumultu 
Quid prsentet foituna iuiIii * — Thars. v 578 
On account of tho great miisortoncc of simplicity nnd concise* 
ne«, 1 conceive rhyme, in Kugludi verso, to be, it not incoc.- 

• Hut Cftaur still mitjcrlor to Andrews 
FcnrlurtH md (.tiiitldciit of Huns success. 

Thus to the pilot loin l — Tlie hous dtwpnto, 

And the vain threat 'mug nf tho noisy skies 
Tin mgh Cuds deny tliwi yon Aummum wtrmd, 

\ ft go, I ihargu you, gu, At ni> command 

Thj Tgnnntncc done i m cuuho thj foam 

Tliou know nt not wh it i frtlglit th\ vessel I man, 

Tlum know st not 1 mu lie to whom aw 4,1 ven, 

Nl%|-tl WUlt t‘V« lT«fH l* > 1*1 ■ I | .1 1 

0 v h i.f fan in h ■ o i it 1 i ih'i l n u , 

An i, un ii n idi ( i-r ■ i-i Ih « n I uiJ 

1 At win»l«, Ainl in w, loud warn at freedom wage, 

And waste upon themselves their empty r igo . 

A stronger, mightier I in moil ia tliy friend. 

Thou, and thy bark, on (denar's fate dejuaid 
Thou stand at mu uod to v iuw tins dreadful mm nc. 

And wonder rt wliil tho (ioain und Fortune nicnn 
lint nrtfhlly their IkmiiLiim thus tJicy raise. 

And from my danger arm *uto new pnuvi 
Anudat tho wits of dentil lliuy bid mo live, 

Aid still enhance what tluiy uro nuro to giro- — Rova 
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•intent with the Sublime, at least very unfavourable to it. 
Uie constrained elegance of this kind of verse, and studied 
smoothness of the sounds, answering regularly to each other 
at the end of the line, though the) lie quite consistent with 
gentle emotions, }ct -weaken the native force of Sulilmut) , 
besides, that the superfluous words which the poet is often 
obliged to introduce, m order to till up the rhyme, tend f.u tlicr 
to enfeeble it. Homer’s description of tlie nod of Jiqnter, ,is 
sh iking the heavens, has been admired in all ages, ns highly 
Sublime Literally translated it runs thus “He spoke, niul 
binding bis sable brows, gave the awful nod , wlnlo he shook 
the iehsti.il loeks of his iinniort.il hood, all Olympus was 
shaken ” Mr Pope translates it thus 

He spoke , And awful bends his sriblo brows, 

Shakes his ambrosial curls nnd gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate, slid sanction of a God 

High hcaicn with trembling tlie dread signal took. 

And all Olympus to its contra shook. 

Tlie Imago is spread out and attempted to lie beautified , but 
it is in ti utli, weakened The third hne — “The stamp of fate, 
and sanction of a Clod,” is merely expletive , und intioduccd for 
no other reason but to till up the rhyme , for it intenuptx the 
description, nnd clogs the image For the same reason, out of 
mere compliance with tho rhyme, Jupiter is represented as 
slinking his lucks before lie gives tlio nod “ Shakes his nmbru 
mal curls, and gives the nod,” which is trifling, .mil without 
meaning Whereas, m the original, tlie liair of lus head 
shaken, is the effect of lus nod, mid mokes a happy picturesque 
circumstance in the description * 

The boldness, freedom, and variety of our blnnk verse, i 
infinitely more favourable than rhyme, to all kinds of Sublime 
poetry The fullest proof of this is afforded by Milton, nn 
author whose genius led linn eminently to the Sublime The 
whole first and second books of Paradise Lost, are coiitiuiu-d 
instances of it Take only for example, the following liokd 
description of Satan after Ins fall, appearing at the lu.au of the 
infiruol hosts 

He, aboTO the rest, 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like n tower lus form hail not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor apjienreil 
Loss than archangel ruined , and the excess 
Of gloiy obscured As when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his a heonis , or, from behind the moon, 

* Bee Welib, on the Bueuties of Poetry 
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In Ann eclipst , ills istroun twilight sheds 
On h ill the nn turn i, and with ft ar nf change 
lVrpb xis nnifi i] tin D lrkofted bo, jet shone 
A Iwi e tli m all, tIT Archangel. 

Here concur a variety of source* of the Snhlitne ; tho principal 
object eminently grunt a high superior nature, fallen indeed, 
but erecting itself against distress , the grandeur ol the prin- 
cipal object heightened, by .issnculing it with so noble an idea 
as that of the sun suffering nil eclipse , tins picture shaded with 
.ill those images of change and trouble, of darkness and terror, 
which coincide so finely with the Sublime emotion, and tho 
whole expressi <1 m a style and versification, easy, natural, and 
simple, hut niagiiilicrnl 

1 have s|iokcn of simplicity and conciseness ns essential to 
Siilihnie Wi i Lug in iny general ilesci iption of it, I mentioned 
•Strength, as .mother necessary rerpiisitc The strength of 
de-M ription ut isos, in a great mctuime, from a simple concise- 
ness , Imt, it snpprun also something more , namely, a proper 
elioieu of cireum-tUnccM m tho description, so as to exhibit the 
“lyeit in its full and most sinking point of view For every 
objei-t lies several I ices, so hi aptak, by which it may be pre- 
sent! d to us, according to tlm eucimistauces with which we 
sin i omul it , and it will appear eminently Sublime, or not, m 
pio|sirtliiU as all these cm uuistauoes are happily chosen, and of 
a Sublime kind Hire lies the great art of the writer, and, 
null id, the great dilUuilly of Sublime desenjition If the 
desi-i iption Is- too general, and divested of eircumstanecH, the 
olijei l appears in a f nut light , it makes a feeble impression, or 
uo iiiipiiHMiiu at all, on the reuler At the same lime, if any 
ti i\ i il >u improper circumstances are muigled, the whole is 

degraded 

A storm, or trmjn-sl, for instance, is a sublime object in 
natiin- Hut to render it Sublime m desei iption it is not 
enough eillu-r to give us mere general cxjin ssions eoucemuig 
the violence ut the tempest, or to desertbe its common vulgar 
slh-its, in om-i tin owing trees and houses. It must be painted 
with sin li I ireiiiiisUm es ns till tlio mind with gnat anifawtui 
'•lew Thu is terj liajipily done by Vugil, in the following 
l asivigo * 

lose l'* -t, i n-i di i iiiinhnniin in unite ceruse! 

Fiiliiiin i molitnr d- itn , -jun uiaxiiiia nu-tii 
Teiritiiiuit tugu. Ins ct uioitah i i-tvdi 
l’-i g-iit.s l-iimilis stmitpiioi Ills tl igi mti 

Vut Atlu, o' I'uuUipui .tut alt i (.\nuu.a hjo 
I i.jn it * til oi«. I 


* The Pit1n r , if tt-r («sls his glurv slinsuti, 
lit iMpcsto, ami a lliglit vt elumU 
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Every circumstance in this noble description is the production 
of au nn igination heated and astonished with the grandeur of 
the object If there bo any defect, it is in the words lmiue- 
diatelj following those I hate quoted , “ Ingentiuant Austn et 
densissiiiiu* luiber ,” where the transition is made too hastily, 
I am airaid, from the preceding siihlmio images, to a thick 
shower, and the blowing of the south wind, and shows huw 
difficult it frequently is, to descend with grace, without seeming 
to fall 

The high importance of the rule which I have been now 
giving concerning the proper choice of circumstances, when 
di'sci i])' ion is mo.uit to be Sublime seems to mo not to have 
In ell sufficiently attended to It has, however, such a fouiulu- 
tj in m nature as renders the least deflexion from it fatal 
H lien a writer is aiming at the Beautiful only, his descriptions 
tun June improprieties in them, and yet ho Iicautiful still 
i„nii' trivial, or misjudged circumstances can bo overlooked by 
the r-'udci , they make only the diltcience of more or less ; the 
g t\ , oi ple.isitig emotion, which he lias raised subsists still Rut 
tin . .iso is quite different with tho Sublime There, one trilling 
uiiuinstann, one mean idea, is sufficient to destroy tlie whole 
i li u in This is owuig to tho nature of the emotion aimed .it by 
Sublime description, which admits of no mediocrity, and cannot 
subsist in a middle state , but must either highly transport us, 
<<r if unsneicsslul ill tlie execution, leave us greatly disgusted, 
am 1 displeased We attempt to rise along with the wnUi , tin. 
mi iguintioii is awakened, ami put upon the stretch, hut it 
icq u ires to lie supported , and if, in the midst of its efforts, you 
disirL it urn xpeetedly, down it comes, with a p.imlul shock 
When Milton, in lus Isittle of tho angels, ilusuibcs them as 
l< ii mg up the mountains, ami throwing them at one another, 
(line ait, in his dtsciiptmn, as Mi Addison has obsci veil, no 
■ n i iimstauccs but what are propeily , Sublime 

From their foundations loos mng to and fro, 

T'u\ pluck tliu » it. Tj lulls, with all tin ir bawl, 

Hocks, watiin, woods, and 1>J the shaggy tojis 
Uplifting, bore them in their h mils 

V i as (’laudian, m a fragment of the wars of tho giants bus 
ei 'll > lived to rcndei this idea ut then tin owing the mountain!, 

\nd fri mi the middle daikiiem flushing out, 

Hi tits lie ill ds his tail btilLif dinut 
I irth fists tlie iiioliaiiH of her m^ry tksl, 
iler entrails tniiihli , und tier iiioiuituiiH liml. 

Ami 11, mg Insists ut # ois>lrt ses k dsnlu 
IKs i» huiTor seizes neii hiuii m hi cast, 

T> i r , - > h ■ ’ ’, i I •> . - ' '»• , 

It SI ■ mf I I I ■ ■ ", 

A ns l i ■ ■ ■ s i l i 

1 lie nxks nn fn m their old fuimtlatiniis rent , 

Tho winds nsloulile, mid tliu rains aegmunt — LIatdkm 
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which is in itself bo grand, burlesque and ridiculous , b^r this 
single circumstance, of one of his giants with the mountain Ida 
upon hu shoulders, and a river, winch flowed from the moun- 
tain running ddwn along the giant's back, as he held it up in 
that posture There is a description too m Virgil, which, I 
think, is censurable, thongh more slightly, in this respect It is 
that of the burning mountain ./Etna , a subject certainly very 
proper to bo worked up by a poet into a Sublime description . — 
Homficcs juxta tonat .Ktna nunia 
Intcrdumqiio strain prorumpit sd sethora nubem , 

Turbine fumsntcm picco, et esndente favillA , 

Attollitquo globoa ftnmmnrum, et sidera lumhit. 

Inti rdnm scopnlos, avulsaque t iscera montis 
Kngit iructans, hqnefactaquo aaza sub auras 
Cum eomitu glomorat fundoque exeeutuat imo * 

Ais III 671 

ITorc, after several magnificent images, the poet concludes with 
personifying the mountain under this figure, “ eructans viscera 
cum geinitii," lielclnng up his bowels with .1 groan ; which, by 
likening the inuuiitain to a sick, or drunk person, degrades the 
majesty of the description. It is to no purpose to tell us, that 
the poet here alludes to the fable of the giant Knceladua lying 
under Mount ./Etna , and that ho supposes lus motions anu 
tossings to have occasioned the fiery eruptions He intended 
the description of a sublime object , aud the natural ideas raised 
by a burning mountain are infinitely more lofty than the belch- 
ings of any ginoit, how huge soever. The debasing effect of the 
idea which is here presented will nppear in a stronger light, by 
seuing wli.it figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard Black- 
more’s, who, through a monstrous perversity of taste, had chosen 
tins for the capital circumstance in lus description, and thereby 
(a a Dr Arbutlinot humorously observes, in Ins Treatise on the 
Art of Sinking) had represented the mountain as in a fit of the 
cholic 

Altna and all the burning mountains, find 
Tlieir kindled stores with inbred storms of wmd 
blow n up to rngo, and roaring out, complain, 

As tom with mw ini gripes mid torturing pain , 

Isibournig, they cast thuir dreadful >omit round, 

And with their melted bowels spread the ground. 

* Tha port eaiaciuux, and secure from wind. 

Is to the foot of tliuud'mig Atuu joined. 

By tnms a pitchy i loud alio rolls on lligll. 

By turns hot umben from her cntruls fly. 

And flakes of mounting flame* that Ink the sky 
Oft from her bowels massj rocks are thrown. 

And shitered by the force, come piece-meal down 
Oft liquid loses of burning sulphur flow. 

Fed from thogtary spnngs that boil below — Daraxx 
la this translation of Dr> den's, the dubatang urcumgtoneo to which I objoct 01 
the original, u, with propriety, omitted 
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Such instances show how much the Sublimo depends upon a 
just selection of circumstances and with how great care every 
circumstance must be avoided, winch, by bordering in the least 
upon the mean, or even upon the gay or the trilling, alters the 
tone of the emotion. 

If it shall now be inquired, wliat are the proper sources of the 
Sublime 1 My answer is, That they are to bo looked for overy 
where in nature It is not by hunting after tropes and figures, 
and rhetorical assistances, that we can expect to produce it 
No it stands clear for the most part of these laboured refine- 
ments of art. It must come unsought, if it comes at all , and 
lx the natural offspring of a strong imagination 

Est Deus m nobiB , ogitanto calcsuimus lllo 

Wherever a great and awful object is presented in natnro, or a 
very magnanimous and exalted affection of the human mind is 
displayed , thence, if you can catch the impression strongly, 
and exhibit it warm and glowing, yon may draw the Sublime 
These arc its only proper sources. In judging of .uiy striking 
beauty in composition, whether it is or is not to be referred to 
tins class, we must attend to the nature of the emotion which it 
raises , and only if it lie of that elevating, solemn, and awful 
kind, which distinguishes this feeling, we can pronounce it 
Sublime 

Vrom the account which I have given of the nature of the 
Sublime, it clearly follows that it is on emotion which can never 
be long protracted The mind, by no force of genius, can be 
kept for any considerable tunc so far raised alxive its common 
tone , bat will, of course, relax into its ordinary situation. 
Neither are the abilities of any human writei sufficient to 
furnish a long continuation of uninterrupted Sublime ideas. 
The utmost we can expect is, that this fare of lmagimKion 
should sometimes flash upon us like lightning from heaven, and 
then disappear In Homer and Milton this effulgence of genius 
breaks forth more frequently, anil with greater lustre than in 
most authors. Shakespeare also rises ottou into the true Sub- 
lime But no author whatever is sublime throughout Some, 
indeed, there arc, who, by a strength and dignity m their eon- 
cvptiuns, and a curreut of li'gh ideas that runs through their 
whole cuiu|>osition, preserve the reader’s mind always m a tone 
marly allied to the Sublime , for which reason they may, in a 
limited sense, merit the name of continued Sublime wi iters, 
anil in this class we may justly place Demosthenes .mil L’lato 

As for what is called the Sublime style, it is, for the must 
part, a very lad one , aud lias no relation whatever to the real 
huliliine Persons are nut to imagine that inamiitueut words, 
accumulated epithets, auu a certain swelling kind of expression, 
by rising above what is usual or vulgar, contributes to, or even 
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forms, the Sublime Nothin}; can be more false In all the 
instances of Sublime Wilting, which I have given, nothing of 
this kind appears “Uod said, last there lie light, anil there was 
light." Tins is striking ami suliliinc But put it into what is 
called the Suhhme stylo ‘“The Sovereign Arbiter ot nature, by 
the ]mteut energy of a single word, commanded the light U> 
exist and, us lioiloau has well olwervcd, the style indeed is 
raised, lint the thought is fallen In general, 111 all good writ- 
ing, the Sublime lies in the thought, not in the words, and 
when the thought is truly noble, it will, for tho most part, 
clothe a itself in a native dignity of language. The Sublime, 
indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial expressions, but it is 
eipially an enemy to sueli ns ore turgid The main secret of 
being Sublime is to say great things in few and plain words It 
will he found to hold, without exception, that the most sublime 
authors are l>ic simplest m their stv ie , and wherever jrou find a 
writer who atfeets a more than onlmiry pomp and parade of 
words, and is nlways ciidcavmu mg to magnify his subject by 
epithets, there you uuv iiiimedintely Hiis]>eet that, feeble m sui- 
tiuient, he is studying to snppurt himself by mere expression 

The same iiiifavuiir-ilile lodgment we must pass on all that 
laboured iiniar.it us with wlinn some writers iiitioducu a pas- 
sage, or dt s< ription, wlm h tin v intend shall lie sublime , calling 
on their loaders to it tend, invokin'? tluur muse, or breaking 
fortli into general. umne uimg exclamations, eoiiceming the 
greatness, terrilih ness 01 in ijesty ol the object, wlm h they are 
to desi rils* Air Addison, in his Campaign, has fallen into 
ail erior of this kind, vvlieii about to deseulw the liattle of 
Bleu lit mi 

lint 0 1 my Muse w It it munis rs w lit thou find 

T<> sing the fin ions troops in buttle jollied 1 

Mi thinks, 1 ht u the di urns* tiiiiiiiltiiuiis sound, 

Tlu Vlitoi s shouts, and dying gtoius confound, Ac 

Introductions of this kind an 1 a forced attempt in a writer to 
spill up himself, and Ins reader, when he buds lm imagination 
begin to flag ft is like t iLiug artificial spuds in order to 
supply the want of siuh as are li.itm il B> this observation, 
however, 1 do not mean to jiass i gi neral eeiisnre oil Air 
Addison’s (Annjnigii, which in scveril places, is 1 ir fiom want- 
ing merit , and, in paitn lil.u, the unteil comparison of Ins hero 
to the angi 1 who rules in the whirlwind and directs the stonu, 
m i truly Sublime image 

The faults opposite to the Suhluue are chiefly two , tlio Frigid 
and the Bombast Tho Frigid consists m degrading an object, 
or sentiment, wlueh is subhuie in itself by onr mean conception 
of it, oi liv our woik, low mid eliildmli deseiiptum of it Tills 
Is; trays entire alwenee, or at least great pov ei ly* of genius. Of 
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tin- this there are abundance of example*, and these commented 
vnth nnuh humour, in the treatise on the Ait ot Sinking, 
111 llem Swift’s works tlie instnneea token chiefly trom Sir 
Knhinl Klaikinore One of these L had oetasion ah end v to 
ptr in relition to Mount -Etna, and it were needles to pro- 
duce ant more The Bombast lies, in forcing an ordinal y or 
tn\ ml objcLt out of its rank, and endeavouring to raise it into 
tin- sublime , or, ill attempting to exult a sublime oh|cct lierond 
all 11 itmal and reasonable hounds Into tins erroi, which in 
Ini' too common, writers of genius may sometimes tall, by un- 
iu, kill losing sight of the true point of the Sublime Tins is 
iNo 1 alb d Fustian, or (hint Shakespeare, a great but nieoi rat 
guiiiiv I* not unexceptionable here Jhydcu and Lee, in their 
'■ ignlit* abound with it 

'llius tar of the Sublime , of which I have treated fully, bo- 
inise it m no capital an excellent' v in hue wilting, and beenuse 
■ li ir ami precise nle is mi this lic,ul are, as tar as I know, not to 
U met with m critical writers 

lietnre I com hide this Tiecturc, there is one obseriation which 
I 1 house to iiiaki. at this time , T shall make it once for all, luul 
Iiii[h it will be atterwanls rcinemliered it is wilh ivkj > ci t to 
tlit uist.iiiees of faults, or rather blemishes and impcrtci t ions, 
wlmli as I haie done m tins Lecture, 1 shall hmxaflei eontinuu 
to lake, whin i can, fiom wnteis ot reputation I bate not tlio 
li 1st intention thereby to disjmrage then elu meter m general 
I slull haie other occasions ot doing equal justice to their 
Is nit irs But it is no reflection on ,uiy bum. in jH-ifnriiiauce 
tb it it is not absolutely perfect The task would lie iiiueli easier 
fm me to collect instances of faults from Lid wi iters lint they 
would diaw no attention when quoted fiom books wlinli liobislv 
ri ids Vnd T (oiieeivc that the method which I follow willcou- 
inluiti 11101 in make the liest autlmis be read with pleasure, 
win n mu |no| 1 1 i\ distinguishes their Intuitu s from their faults, 
ind is lid to lout etc and admire only what is woitliy of imita- 
tion uud admiration. 


LECTUEE V. 

R> AUTF, AND ontEB PT.EASCBES OF IlfiTE 

As Sublimity constitutes a particular character of eompsitiun 
ami toniis one of the highest excellencies of « loqucncu uud of 
p"i tr>, it was nnqier to treat of it at some length It nil 
" '1 lie in n -Mary to discuss so particularly all the othor ]ilii.umros 
th it ari-i ti 0111 Taste, as some of them huve less relation to our 
uiaui wunject. On Beauty only I shall make several observu 
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tions, both an the subject is curious, and as it tends to improve 
Taste, and to discover the foundation of several of the graces of 
description and of poetry * 

Beauty, next to Sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, the highest 
pleasure to the imagination The emotion which it raises u very 
distinguishable from that of Sublimity It is of a calmer kind, 
more gentle and soothing , does not elevate the mind so much, 
but produces an agreeable serenity Sublimity raises a feeling 
too violent, as I showed, to be lusting , the pleasure arising from 
Beauty admits of longer continuance It extends also to a much 
greater variety of objects th.ui sublimity , to a variety indeed so 
great, that the feelings winch beautiful objects produce, differ 
considerably, not in degree only, but also in kind, from one 
another lienee, no word in the language is used in a more 
vague signification than Beauty It is applied to almost every 
external oli|eet th.it pleases the eye, or the ear , to a great num- 
ber ol the greet e of writing , to many dispositions of the mind , 
nay, to several objects of mere abstract science We talk 
currently of a beautiful tree or flower; a beautiful poem, a 
beautiful character , and a lieautifui theoiem in mathematics 
Ifcmt we may easily jiercoiie, that, among so great a ranety 
of objects, to hud uut smile one nuality in which they all agree, 
and which is the foundation of that agreeable sensation they all 
raise, must lie a veiy difficult, if not more proliably a vain 
attempt Objects denominated Beautiful, arc bo different, as to 

{ •lease, not in viitue of any one quality common to them all, but 
ty means of several different principles in human nature The 
agreeable emotion which they all raise, is somewhat of the name 
natuie, mul therefore has tho common name of Beauty given to 
it , hut it is laiscd by different causes 

Hj|s>theses, however, have lieen framed by ingenious men, 
for assigning the fundamental quality of Beauty in all objects. 
In ]Mrticn)ar, uniformity amidst variety, has been insisted on as 
tins fundamental quality For the beauty of many figures, I 
admit that tins accounts in a satisfactory manner But when 
we endeavour to apply this priuciple to beautiful objects of some 
other kind, ns to Colour, for instance, or Motion, we shall soon 
find that it lias no place And even in external figured objects, 
it docs not hold that their lieauty is in proportion to their 
mixture of variety with uniformity , seeing many please us as 
highly beautiful, w Inch hat o alfhost no variety nt all , and others 
which at e various to a degree of intricacy I.aj rag systems of 
this kind, therefore, aside, what I now propose is, to give an 
enumeration of seveial of those classes of objects in which Beauty 

* Ho, Hot, liinsuu’s [mialrr omcemhiff bounty mil Virtnc — Gorin l nil ■fiats, 
ill ip in -Imiuin mtu tin I Irwin uf tin till is uf tin Sublime ami beautiful — 
Kleincutg uf Cntnuuu, 'Jiup in — Si«it itur, \ul vt — Lssui uu the Pleasures of 
Taste 
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most remar kably appears , and to point out, as far as I can, the 
separate principles of Beauty in each of them. 

Oilour affords, perhaps, the simplest instance of Beauty, and 
therefore the fittest to begin with Here, neither variety nor 
uniformity, nor any other principle that I know, can be assigned, 
as the foundation of Beauty Wo can refer it to no other cause 
hut the structure of tho eye, which determines us to receive 
certain modifications of the rays of light with more pleasure than 
others And we eee accordingly, that, as the organ of sensation 
\ari-»< in different persona they have their different favourite 
colours It is probable, that association of ideas has mfluenco, 
in some c.ises, on the pleasure which we receive from colours 
tin oil, for instance, may appear more beautiful, by being con- 
1,,., toil in our ideas with rural prospects and scenes , white, with 
muuLcnce , blue, with the serenity of tliq sky Independent of 
usouations of this kind, all that we can further observe eon- 
o. ruing Colours is, that those chosen for Beauty n>i) generally 
delu ate, rather than glaring Such are those paintings with 
which Nature hath ornamented some of her works, ana which 
art strives in vain to imitate as the feathers of several kinds of 
birds, the leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of colours 
i dnliitcd by the sky at tho rising and setting of the sun These 
jin sent to us, the lii'diost mstauccs of the Beauty of colouring 
and bate accordingly been the tavounte subjects of poetical 
desinption in all countries. 

from colour wo proceed to Figure, which opens to us forms 
of Beauty mure complex and diversified Hegulaiity tirst 
occurs to be noticed as a source of Beauty By a regular figure, 
is meant, one which we perceive to be formed according to some 
n.rtain rule, and nut left arbitrary, or loose, m tho construction 
of its parts. Thus, a circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, 
pit we the eye, by their regularity, as beautiful figures. We 
must not, however, conclude that ell figures please m proportion 
to tlicir regularity , or that regularity is the sole, or the chief 
foundation of Beauty in figure On tlie contrary, a certain 
grateful variety is found to oe a much more powerful principle 
of Beauty, and is therefore studied a great ileal more than 
regularity, m all works that are designed merely to please the 
oje I am, indeed, inclined to think, that regularity appears 
beautiful to us, chiefly if not only, on account of its suggesting 
the ideas of fitness, propriety, and use, which have always a 
greater connexion with orderly and proportioned forms, than 
sith those which appear not constructed according to any cer- 
tain rule It is clear that Nature, who is undoubtedly the most 

raceful artist, hath, iu all her ornamental works, pursued vanc’y, 
with au apparent neglect of regularity Cabinets, doors, and 
windows are made alter a ix-gul ir form, m cubes and [ianilkdo- 
graius, with exact proportions of juris , and by bang so loriued 
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they please the eye j for this good reason, that, being ■works of 
use, they are, by such figures, the better suited to the ends for 
which they were designed But plants, flowers, and leaves, are 
full of variety and diversity A straight canal is on insipid 
figure, in comparison with the meanders ot rivers Cones 
and pyramids are beautiful , but trees grow mg in their natural 
wildness, are mluutely more beautiful than when trimmed 
into pyramids and cours The attartments ot a house must be 
nguhir in their disposition, tor tin: cmycniency of its inhabit- 
ants , hut a garden which is designed inertly tor beauty, would 
he exceedingly disgusting, it it had .is much uniformity and oialcr 
in its |>arts nx a dwelling huusi 

Mr Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, has observed, that 
figures Isiuinlcd by time lines art, in general, more lieautitid 
than those hounded by stiaight lines ami angles. He pitches 
upon two lines, on uhuli, accoiding to linn, tlie 1 canty of figure 
prineijully depuids, ami lie has ill us' rated and supported his 
doctrine, bv * sm prising numlier of instances The one is the 
W.iiuig bine, or .1 tuire lieuding luck" a ids and forwards, 
somewhat in thu form ol the httei 8 This lie calls the Lino of 
Iteiuty , and shows how often it is found in shells, flowers, anil 
sm h otliei ornaim ut it works of natinv , as is eommoii .ilso m 
the figures designed by painters ami sculptors, for the pm-posc 
of decoration The othei line, whiili he calls the lane ut (irate, 
is thu tunnel w mug tune, twistnl luuml Home hoIhI body 
Tin tin ling woi m ot a loiiiiuon jack is one of the inslineis he 
gi\esut it Twisted in liars and twisted horns also exhibit it 
Ju all the instaiin s winch he mentions, yam tv plainly appears 
to be so ui.iteii.il a pimeiple of iie.uity, that lie seems not to nr 
mmli wIhii he di huts the .ut ot drawing phasing fin ms, to be 
the ,u t of y.uyiug wt 11 For the time line, so much the tayoiir- 
iteot punt! is, dciivcH, aciordiug to him, its chief advantage tiom 
its |u'i | H't i al In mliiig and variation from the stitf rcgulauty of 
tin slrught line 

Motion turiiishcx another source of Beauty, distinct from figure „ 
Motion ot itself is ])leasiug , mnl Isslies m motion ,uv, * cad tils' 
jMubus," preterred to those in rest It is, huweyei, only gentle 
motion tli it ls-loiigs to the Beautiful , fin when it is very switt 
or very tumble, such as Ui.it ot a toiruit, it pru takes ot the SjuIh 
I nne The motion ot a hud gliding through tht an is e\tmnely 
lieautilul , the swiftness with which lightning d ut* thiough the 
lien yens is in igmtici ut and astonishing Ami hue it is pmptr 
to oliHeue, that the sells itiuus of Sublime ami Beautiful arc nut 
always distinguished by \eiy distant boundaries , but arc eajias 
blc, in seyeial in .tuircs, ot appi oavhing towards each other 
Thns v a smooth liiniiing itieam I, mu of the most beautiful 
objects in nature ic it swells gi-idudly into i gn at mel, tlie 
Beautiful, by degrees, is lost in the buMuue. A young tree is a 
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beautiful object , a spreading ancient oak is a x cnei abb and a 
o-mud one The enlinnea* ot a hue morning is WmuIiIiiI , the 
iinmra.il s*llnef» of the evening is highly sublime lint tu 
n turn to the bendy of motion, it will lie found, I tlnnk to hold 
vir\ ginerallv ill it mutton in a sti.nglit hue is mu. so K uititul 
as m .in iiudul iting waving direction , and motion iipwaids i-, 
loiniiionlv t"" more agreeable than motion ilou n\\ aids 'Dio 
, uniting uiotiuu of ilame and Miioke may be nr-lained, us .in 
ol |t * t Minjiiliily agiueable, and here All 11 og.u Ill's waving 
lu i murs 11(1011 us an a jirun ijile ot Beauty 'lb it aitist oli- 
mins, \ei\ ingeniously, th.it all the eoninion .mil noiess.ni 
i.., ill, in i a the business of Ido .lie )ioi tunned bi mui in straight 
or pi tin luus , out that all the gracetnl and ornamental liitwe- 
nii, nts are in ulu in willing luus, an oliseivation not unwoitlii 
ot being attended tu by all who study the 1 grace ul gestme mil 
a tioii 

riiough ( oloni, Figure, and Motion, be se( iar.it e )uiiiei|iles ol 
lit iiti,nt hi many beanlilul onjei Is they ill tin 1 1 , .uul tin ivbi 
n udi i tin IJcauty both greatii and mon complex Thus in 
tie w i rs lives, animals, we aiu enteitaiind at owe with the 
di hi ai V nt the colour, with the gr.tcelubnss ot the figure, mil 
soiiutimesalsowith the motion of the ob|eet Although etch 
ot tin si produce a -Hjiui.ite ogucible aeiualion, yet they .nv ot 
su> li a suoil, u n.tt u vs in veaddv to mix .uni blend in one geneial 

|o III |>t lull ol Jii mty, w hit'll we .iseuls to the whole oli|t 1 1 as 
its • mse tin Beauty is alwayH eoma'lietl by ns as sonit tiling 
!• -.ding III the oh|cct which lames the pleasant sens.it It ill , a 
smt ot gloiy which dwells iijmui, and invests it I’tihapu tin 
>n."t I nnipli ft i-.scmbl.igu ot beautiful olv|i i Is tbit tail aiiv 
ul ic In I. nun I, is presented bv ajieli natural landscape, wlieia 
null* is a sulbutut vaiielv ot ob|uls in Ills hi veiduiv, state 
tt it d in t s ami Homos, i tinning water, mil animals gi i/ing It 
'« llu st be joined sonic of the in eductions ol ait wlmh suit 
-in b i si t in .is a hi itlgt with art lit s ovt i a i iv t'l , sinivkt* using 
'loin lottagis ill tin lulilst of trues, mui the tlisl mt view ot a 
Inn biiiltling seen by tlic using Him, we tin u m|oy, in tin 
highest pt lit 1 1 mil, that gay, duo fill, awl pin id Hcu-atum wlin li 
>b tiai tenses He mty To buvt nil ije anil ,i taste ioiiind fin 
• i'> long the (at nil u benutn s t,‘ nut It hi t in s as these, Is a noct s- 
wiy retpnsiti' tor all who attempt poetical desi ription 

'lln He mty ot the human loimtiiiimix" is mole lonmlt x than 
otv tlial Wt have yet consult red Tt unhides the In mty of 
! mi, aiming from the delicate shades ot the complexion , .uni 
' ' He. mty of figure, arising from thu lines which fulin the 
dt is. ut features of tlm face But tlio elnef Ik mty "if the 
mitt nance dejieuda upon a luistuiiulis expression which it 
nviys of the qu.Uities ot the mind of good scuh , m good 
'J incur , of kjingli tli ness, candwu', benevolence, sensibility, oi 

v. 
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ether amiable dispositions How it comes to pass, that a certain 
conformation of features is connected in oni idea with certain 
moral qualities . whether vre are taught by lnstinflt, or by ex- 
perience, to form this connexion, and to read the mind in the 
countenance , belongs not to ns now to inquire, nor is mdeod 
easy to resolve The fact is certain and acknowledged, that 
what gives tho human countenance its mint distinguishing 
Beauty, is what is called its exiiresion , or an image, which it ife 
conceived to show ot internal morel dispositions. 

Tins leads us to observe, that there are certain qualities of tho 
mmd, which, whether expressed in the countenance, or by words, 
or by actions, always raise in us a foclmg similar to that of 
Beauty There are two great classes of moral quahtios ; one is 
of tho high and great vntucs, which require extraordinary 
efforts, and turn upon dangers and sufferings , ns heroism, mag- 
nanimity, contempt ot pleasures, and contempt of death. These, 
as I have observed in a former lectnro, excite m the spectator 
an emotion of Sublimity and Grandeur The other class is 
geneinlly of the aucml virtues, and such sa are of a softer and 
gentler kind , ns compassion, mildness, friendship, and generosity 
These raise in tlic liunoliler a sensation of pleasure, so much akin 
to that {inxlucctl by beautiful external objects, that though of a 
more dignified nature, it may without impropriety, be classed 
miller the same Invul 


A species of lx-auty, distinct from any 1 have yet mentioned, 
arises from design or art , or, in other words, from the percep- 
tion of means being adapted to an end , or the parts of any thing 
being well fitted to answer the design of the whole. When in 
considering the structure of a tree, or a plant, we obseive how 
nil tho parts, the roots, the Htem, the hark, and tho leaves, are 
suited to tho growth and mrtnmcut of the whole ; much more 
when we survey all the parts and members of a living animal , 
01 when we examine any of tho curious works of nrt, such as a 
cloek, a slop, or any nice in.ichine , the pleasure which wo have 
in the survey, is wholly founded on this sense of Beauty It is 
altogether different from the perception of Beauty produced by 
eolom , figure, variety, or any of the causes formerly mentioned 
When I look at a watch, for instance, the case of it, if finely 
cngrnvod and of curious workmanship, strikes me as Beautiful 
in the former sense , bright colour, exquisite polish, figures 
finely raised and turned. But when I examine the spring and 
the wheels, and praise the beauty of the internal machinery , my 
plunsuro then arises wholly from the view of that admirable art 
with which so many various and complicated parts are made to 
unite for one purpose 

This sense ot Beauty, in fitness and design, has an extensive 
influence over many of our ldona It is the foundation of the 
Beauty which wo discover m the proportion of doors, windows, 
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arches, pillars, and all the orders of architecture Let the orna- 
ments of a building be ever so fino and elegant in themselves, 
yet if they interfere with this sense of fitness and design, they 
lose their Beauty, and hurt the eye like disagreeable objects. 
Twisted columns, for instance, are undoubtedly ornamental , 
but as they have an appe&rcneo of weakness, they always dis- 
please when they are made use of to support anypart of a build 
mg that is massy, and that seems to require a more substantial 
prop We cannot look upou any work whntever, without being 
led, by a natural association ot ideas, to think of its end and 
design , and of course to examine the propriety of its parts, in 
relation to this design and end When their propriety is clearly 
discerned, the work seems always to have aome Beauty , but 
when there is a total want of propnuty, it never fails of appeal- 
ing deformed Our sense of fatness and design, therefore, is so 
powerful, and holds so high a rank among our perceptions, as to 
regulate, in a great measure, our other ideas of Beauty tui 
ol nervation which I the rather make, as it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all who study composition should carefully attend 
to it. For in on opic poem, a history, an oration, or any work 
ol genius, we always require, as we do m other works, a fatness, 
ui adjustment of means, to the end which the author is supposed 
to have in view Let lus desciiptiuns be ever so rich, or lus 
figures ever so elegant, yet if they are out of place, if they arc 
not projicr parts of that whole, it they suit not the mam design, 
they lose all their Beauty , nay, from Beauties they are converted 
into Deformities Such power lias our sense of fatness and eon- 
gnuty, to produce a total transformation of an object whose 
aj>|>carance otherwise would have been beautiful 

Vuer having mentioned so many vaiimis species of Beanty, 
it now only remains to take notice of Beauty as it is applied 
to u rituig or discourse , a term commonly used in a sense alto- 
gether loose and undetermined Foi it is applied to all that 
pleases, either m style or in sentiment, from wluitever principle 
that pleasure flows , and a Beautiful poem or oration means, in 
common language, no other than a good one, or one well com- 
p<j»uu In this sense it is plain, the word is altogether indefinite, 
and points at no particular species or kind of Beauty There is, 
liowevev, another sense, somewhat more definite, in which Beauty 
of writing characterizes a particular manner , when it is used 
to sigmfyn certain grace and amenity, in the turn eithui of style 
or sentiment, for which some authurs have been particularly 
distinguished. In tins sense it denotes a manner neither 
rem.i 'vably sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor uncommonly 
«|«n hi mg , but such as ruses in the reader an emotion of tlio 
gentle, placid kind, similar to what is raised by the contemplation 
uf beautiful objects in nature , which n< ithur lifts the mind very 
high, nor agitates it very much, but diffuses over the imagination 

Z 2 
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an agreeablo and pleasing serenity Mr Addison is a writer 
altogether of this character , and is one of the most proper and 
precise examples that can be given of it Tendon, the author 
of the Adventures of Telcmachus, may be given as another 
example Virgil, too, though very uajuible of rising on occasions 
into the Sublime, yet, in his general manner, is distinguished bv 




Among orators, Cicero h.is more of the Beautiful than Demos- 
thenes, whose genius led hnn wholly towards vehemence and 
strength 

This much it is sufficient to have said upon the subject ot 
Beauty We liavo ti.uicd it thiougli a vai loty of forms , as next 
to Sublimity, it is the most copious source ot the pleasures of 
Taste , and us the consideration of the diffeient appearances, 
and pnneiph s of Beauty, tends to tho improvement oi Taste in 
many subjects 

But it ih not only by appearing under the forms of Sublime 
or Beautiful, that objects delight the imagination Fiom scveial 
Other piiuciplus also they derive their power of giving it 
pleasure 

Novelty, for instance, lias been mentioned by Mr Addison, 
and by every wntet on this subject An object which has no 
merit to recommend it, except its being uncommon or now, by 
means of tins quality alone, produces m the mind a vivid and an 
agreeable emotion Hence that passion of curiosity, which pre- 
vails so generally among mankind t)b|ccts and ideas which 
have been long Lumbar, make too faint an impression to gue ail 
agreeablo cxcieise to om faculties Now and strange objects 
louse the mind from its dormant state, l>y giving it a quick and 
ple.ismg impulse lienee m n great measure, the entertainment 
alfordeil us by fiction and romance The emotion raised by 
Novelty is of a more lively and pungent nature than that pro- 
duced by beauty, but much shorten m its continuance For if 
the oli|cct have m itself no charms to hold our attention, the 
shining gloss thrown upon it by Novelty soon wears otl 

Besides Novelty, Imitation is another source of Pleasure to 
Taste Tins givi s nso to wli.at Mi Addison terms, the Keemulai y 
Pleasures ot [liiagiiiation which form, doubtless, a very exten- 
sive class Foi nil Imitation alfonlH some pleasure , not only 
the Imitation of beautiful or picat objects, by recalling the 
oi urinal ideas of Bounty oi Cimndeur whieh Biich objects them- 
selves exhibited , but even objects which have neither Beauty 
noi Uranduui, nay, some which are terrible or deformed, please 
us in a secondary or l-epresentod view. 

The PIcomux s ot Melody and Harmony belong also to Taste 
There is no ngree.uhlo sensation we receive either iroiu Beauty 
or Sublimity, but what is capable of being heightened by the 
power of musical sound, llenco the delight of poetical ZlUiUr 
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lvra , ami even of the more concealed nu<t looser measures of 

i noso Wit, Humour, and Uulicule, likewise o(iuii a variety ot 
Measures to taste, quite distinct lrom any th.it we have yet 

cons (del i'd 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any fnither the sub- 
ject oi the Pleasures of Taste I have opened some of the 
general principles , it is time now to make the application to oui 
duel subject. If the question be put, To what class of tlioso 
Pleasures of Taste which 1 have enumerated, that Ple.ism e is to 
be lefeiicd, which we receive from poetry, eloquence, or tine 
w ntmg I My answer is, Nut to any one, but to them all This 
siiigidai advantage writing and discourse possess, that they en- 
compass so large and uch a held on all sides, and have power to 
exhibit, in great perfection, not a single set of objects only, but 
almost the whole of those which give Pleasure to Taste and 
Imagination , whether that Pleasure ariHe from Sublimity, from 
lleauty m its different forms, fioin Design and Art, irom Moral 
Sentiment, from Novelty, from Harmony, from Wit, Hnmour, 
and Ridicule. To whichsoever of theBe the peculiar bent ol a 
person's Taste lies, from some wntei or other, he has it always 
in his power to receive the gratification of it. 

Now this high power which eloquence and poetry possess, of 
s ' >plymg Taste and Imagination with such a wide circle ot 
pictures, they derive altogether from their having a greater 
• apauiy of Imitation and Dcsci iptiou than is possessed by any 
otlici .u t. Of nil the mcuuH which hnman ingenuity has con- 
ti ived for recalling the images of real objects, and awakening, 
by representation, similar emotions to those which are raised by 
(lie uiigmal, nono is so full uuil extensive ns that which is 
< \e< ted liy words and writing Thiougli the assistance of this 
happy invention, there is nothing, uithui in the natural or moi.il 
" oild, but what can lie repicseutcd anil set before the mind in 
> "lours veiy stiong and lively Hence it is usual among cutical 
mitcis Lo Hjie.ik of Discourse as the chict of .ill the mutative or 
iium. tic aits , they compare it with painting and with sculpture, 
and in m uiy respects prefer it justly before Ilium 
Thu sty lu was first introduced by Aristotle in his Poetics , 
md since his tune, has acquired a general currency among 
model u authors. But, os it is of consequence to introduce as 
mu<h precision as possible into critical language, I must observe, 
thdt this manner of speaking is not accurate Neither discourse 
in gincial, uoi poetiy m particular , can bo colled altogether 
imitative arts We must distinguish betwixt Imitation and 
I >cm ' iptiou, winch are ideas that should not be confounded 
bull. .tic u is jierfunued by mc'.ins ot somewhat that has a natural 
iik.uieos and "resemblance to the thing mutated , anil, of oon- 
Kxpicnce, is understood by ull, such are statues and pictures 
Dcsci iption, again, is the raising m the wind the conception or 
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an object by means of some arbitrary or instituted symbols, 
understood only by those who agree in tho institution ot them t 
such are words anti writing Words have no natural resemblance 
to tho ideas or objects which they are employed to signify , but 
a statue or picture has a natural likeness to the original And 
therefore Imitation and Description differ considerably m their 
nature from each other 

As far, indeed, as the poet introduces into his work persons 
actually speaking , and, by the words which ho puts into their 
mouths, represents the discourse which they might be supposed 
to hold , so far his art may more accurately be called Imitative * 
and thiB is the ease in all dramatic composition Jfut, in Narra- 
tive or Descriptive works, it can with no propriety Iks called so 
Who, for instance, would call Vngil’s Description of a tempest, 
in the first yfchuiicl, an Imitation of a storm ? If wo heard of 
the Imitation of a battle we might naturally think of some moca 
figlit, or representation of a battle oil the stage, but would never 
appreheud that it meant one of Homer’s J)esciiptiaiis 111 the 
Iliad I admit, at the same tune, that Imitation uml Description 
agree m their principal effect* of recalling, by external signs, the 
ideas of things which we do not see -but thougli in this they 
coincide, yet it should not be forgotten, that tho terms thcnir 
selves are not synonymous , that they utipoit different means of 
effecting tho same end , and of course make different impressions 
on the i nnd * 

Whether wo consider Poetry in jiarticular, and Discourse in 
general, as Imitative or Descriptive , it is evident, that their 
whole power in recalling tho impressions of real objects, is de- 

* Though in tho execution of particular ports Poetry w certainly Demrlptlvo 
rather than Imitative. yut there Is a qualified sense, In which Poetry, in the 

C oral, may he turnted nil Iimtatne ait Tho Haircut of the Foot (ah Dr (iunml 
shown in the Appendix to his .hwny on Taste) is intended to be an Imitation, 
not of things really existing, but of tin course of nature, that is, a feigned 
roproscntition of uadi events, or Mich scenes, its, though ihay novo r hod a bung-, 
yet might have oadstod , anil which, therefore, by tliur probability, bear a 
roRombLuico to nature It wus pnolmbly m this Hense that Asiwtotle tunned 
Poetry a mimetic art How tir either tuu Imitation or the Description which 
Poetry employs. Is superior to tbo Imitative jkiwuth of limiting nid Music, hi 
well shown by Mr Hams, in his Treatise on Music, FumLing. nnd Poetry Tlie 
chief advantage which Poetry or Ducounto m uoncrul enjoys, is that whereas, by 
tho nature of his art, tlm tiilutcr is con tinea to tho representation of a single 
moment. Writing nnd Discourse can trace a transaction through its whole 
lirnjfrcfeB That moment, indued, winch the Painter pitches npon for tho gained 
of Ins picture, he may be said to oxliitdt with mum advantage than the Poet or 
Orator , iuomnuch as lie sets before us, hi 'one view, all tho minute concurrent 
dionmiitancos of tho evout whlcli happens in ouo individual i*>int of time, us they 
-tppoar in nature , whilo Discourse is obliged to exliilnt them in succession, and 
by means of a detail, which is in (Linger of beomumg tedious, in order to bo dour, 
or, if not tedious, is In danger of Iioing obscure But to that point of Use which 
ho has chosen, the Painter being entirely confined, ho cannot exhibit various 
stages of Uio Mono action 01 event , umI at u sulnoct to tlus further defect, tliot 
he can only exiiibit oluouts as they appear to tlie eye, and can very imperfectly 
dellnoate cliaraetore and sentiinuntH, which ore the noblest milgects of Imitation 
or Dwcriptlon Tlie power of rc| irrsciiting these with full advuntiigo, gives a high 
■rapenonty to Jhsouursc uid Yi nting above nil other imitative arts. 
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rived from the sigmficancy of words. As their excellency flows 
altogether from this source, we must, in order to make way for 
further inquiries, begin at the fountain head I shall, therefore, 
m the next Lecture, enter upon the consideration of Language 
c f ‘■e origin, the progress, and construction of wluch I purpose 
to tivat at some length. 


LECTUBE VI. 

MSB AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

Having finished my obecnrations on the Pleasures of Taste, 
which we meant to be introductory to the principal subject of 
these Lectures, 1 now begin to treat of Language , which is the 
foundation of the wliolo power of eloquence This wdl lead to 
a considerable discussion , and there are few subjects belonging 
to polite literatuie which more merit such a discussion. 1 shall 
first give a History of the Bise and Progress of Language iu 
several particulars, from its oarly to its more advanced ponods . 
which shall be followed by a similar History of the Bise and 
Progress of Writing I shall next give some account of the 
Construction of Language, or the Principles of Universal Gram- 
mar, and shall, lastly, apply these observations more particularly 
to the English Tongue * 

Language, in general, signifies the expression of onr ideas by 
certain articulate sounds, which are used as the signs of those 
ideas By articulate sounds are meant those modulations of 
simple voice, or of sound emitted from the thorax, which ore 
fur uied by means of the mouth and its several organs, the teeth, 
tliu tongue, the lips, and the palate How far there is any 
natural connection between the ideas of the mmd and the sounds 
emitted, will appear from what I have afterwards to offer. But 
as the natural connection can, upon any system, effect only a 
small pai t of the fabric of Language , the connexion between 
u onls and ideas may, in general, be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional, owing to the agreement of men among themselves; 
the dear proof of which is, that different nations nave different 
Languages, or a different set of articulate sounds, which they 
iiavc chosen for communicating their ideas. 

* hoe Dr Adam Smith's Dissertation on the Formation of Iangneges — Treatise 
of tho Origin and Progress of Ltuigugo, in time vols — Homs's Hermes, or a 
flultMophiml Inquiry concerning Language and Universal Grammar — Easai but 
POrigiuo due C-innoisaaueul ITuiuaiuee, pax TAbbS Condillac — Princi]** do 
Gnu inmre, par Maraois — Grammalru Generole ot Ratsonfo — Traits do la 
Formation Much unique dos 1 uignos, par lr Piwodcnr do Bro c o o o. — Diaoonra sur 
1'liiLgaJjtd paraii lea llommua, I jar lloussouu — Gramnnuro Generate, par Bcanaoe 
--Pnncipee do Iu Tmduction, par Bottom — Warburton’e Divine Legation of 
aliiace, vol In — Sanctli Minerva, emu notls Fenxonu— Los Vials Priuupoa dc 
Luuguo Frautolau, par i'AblaJ Girard. 
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This Artificial method of communicating thought wo now 
liehold carried to tliu highest perfection Language is become a 
vehicle by which the most delicate and refined emotions of one 
mind can lie tiniisnutted, or, it we may so speak, transfused mto 
another Not only arc names given to all objects around us, by 
which means ail e.isy and speedy intercourse is carried on 
lor providing the neeessaries of life, hut all the relations and 
differences among these objects are minutely markud, tho in- 
visible sentiments of the mind are described, the most abstract 
notions and conceptions are rendered intelligible , and all the 
ideas which science can iliscovci, or imagination create, are 
known by their proper names Nay, Language has been earned 
so far, as to be made ail inatiument of the most refined Luxury 
Not resting in meie perspicuity, we require ornament also, 
not satisfied with having the conceptions ot others made known 
to us, wo make a f irtlicr demand, to have them so decked and 
■idorned os to cntcitain out fauiy , and this demand, it is found 
very possible to gratily In tins state we now fand Language 
lu this slate it has been found among many nations fur some 
thousand years Tho object is become familiar , anil, like the 
expanse of the firmament, .uni otlioi great objects, which we are 
accustomed to hcliuld, we behold it without womlor 

But carry your thoughts leek to the first dawn of Language 
among men Nulled upon the feeblo beginnings from which it 
must lui\ c in iscn, and u[ion tile many and great obstacles which 
it 11111st have encountered in its progress, and you will find 
reason for the highest astonishment on viewing the height which 
u lias now attained We .ulmiic sovoral ot the inventions of 
art , we plumo ourselves on some discoveries which have been 
made m latter ages, serving to tulvuiice knowledge, and to render 
life couifurtablu , we speak of them as the boast ot human reason. 
But certainly no invention u until led to any such degree ot ad- 
miration ns that of Luigunge , which, too, must havo lieen tho 
product of the first and 1 udest ages, if indeed it can be considered 
as a human invention at all 

Think of tho circumstances of mankind when Languages 
began to bo formed They wore a wandering scattered race , 
no souiety among them except families , and the family society 
♦no very uupuifcct, as their method of living by hunting or pas- 
turago must have sepal atod them frequently from one another. 
In this situation, when so mucli divided, and tlicir intercourse so 
rare, liow could any ouu set of suunds, or words, be generally 
agreed on as tho signs of their ideas? Supposing that a tew, 
whom chance 01 necessity threw together, agreed by some mehna 
upon certain signs, yet by what authority could these be pro- 
pag ited among otliei tribes or families, so as to spread and grow 
up mto a Luigunge ? Ouu would think, tlmb, in onler to any 
Luigunge fixing and extending itself) men must have been pro- 
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viouslv gathered together in considerable numbers , Society 
must have been already, far ailvanccd , and yet, on the other 
hand, tliero seems to have been an absolute necessity for Speech, 
previous to the formation of Society For, by wliftt bond could 
any multitude of men be kept together, 01 be made to join m 
the piosecution of any common interest, until onuc, by the inter- 
vention of Speech, they could communicato their wonts and 
intentions to one another 1 So that, cither how Society could 
foini itself previously to language, or how words could rise into 
a Language previously to Society formed, seem to be points 
attended with equal difficulty And when wo consider, fai tlier, 
that curious analogy which prevails in the construction of almost 
all Languages, and that deep and subtle logic on which they arc 
intituled, difficulties increase so much upun us, on all hands, that 
there seems to be no small reason for referring the first origin 
of all Luiguage to divino teaching or inspiration 

But supposing Language to have a divine original, we cannot, 
linweioi, suppose, that a perfect system of it was all at once 
given to man It is much more natural to thuik, that God 
taught our first parents only such Language os suited their 
pii'icut occasions , leaving them, as he did m other things, to 
cnl'ii gc and impiove it as their future necessities should require. 
Consequently, those first rudiments ot speech must have been 
pool and narrow , and we mo at full lilxirly to mquiie in wluit 
niannoi, ami by what steps, Language advanced to the state in 
which we now find it. Tliu history which I am to givo of this 
piogiess, will suggest several things, both curious in themselves, 
mid useful in oui future disquisitions 

It we should supposo a peiiod lieforo any words were invented 
oi known, it is dear, that men could have no otlici method 
of coiiuuumealing to others what they felt, than by the cneH of 
]kiv.mu, accompanied with such motions and gestures os wens 
lirtliei expressive of passiuu For these are the only signs 
wliuli nature teaches nil men, and which are understood by .ill 
One who saw another going into some place where he himself 
ii.ol been frightened or exposed to danger, and who sought to 
wain his nciglibom of the danger, could contuve no other way 
ot doing so, than by uttuimg those cries, and making those 
gestures, which arojjthe signs of fear , just as two men, at this 
oar, would endeavfflnr to make themselves be understood by 
inch oilier, who should be thrown together on a desolate island, 
ignoi.uitof each other’s language Those exclamations, tkcre- 
fiue, which by Grammarians are called interjections, uttered in 
a “hong and passionate manner, were, boyond doubt, the first 
tirinei s or begiunings of Speech. 

NV Inn more enlarged communications became necessary, and 
wiiiies began to be assigned to objects, in what manner can we 
suppose men to have proceeded in this assignation of names, or 
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invention of words 1 Undoubtedly, by imitating, as much aa 
they could, the nature of the object which they named, by the 
sound of tho name which they gave it. Aa a Painter, who 
would represent gross, must employ a green colour , so, in the 
beginnings of Language, one giving a name to any thing harsh 
or boisterous, would ol course employ a harsh or boisterous 
sound He could not do otherwise, if he meant to excite in the 
hearer the idea of that thing which he sought to name To 
suppose words invented, or names given to tilings, in a manner 
purely arbitrary, without any ground or reason, is to suppose an 
effect without a cause There must hare always been some 
motive which led to the assignation of one name rather than 
another, and we can conceive no motive which would more 
generally operate upon men in their first efforts towards Lan- 
guage than a desire to paiut, by speech, the objects which they 
named, in a monucr mure or loss complete, according as the 
vocal organs hiul it ill their powei to effect this imitation 

Wherever objects were to bo named, m which sound, noise, 
or motion, were concerned, tho mutation by words was abun- 
dantly obvious Nothing was more natural, than to imitate, by 
the sound of the voice, the quality of the sound or noise which 
any external object made , and to form its name accordingly. 
Thus, in all languages, we find a multitude of words that are 
evidently constructed upon this principle. A certain bird is 
termed the Cuckoo, from the sound which it emits When one 
sort of wiud is said to inluntle, and another to roar , when, a 
serpent is said to hits , a fly to bull, anil falling timber to crank , 
when a stream is said to flow, and bail to rattle, the analogy 
between the w^rd .uni the thing signified is plainly discernible. 

Ill the names of objects which odd roan the sight only, where 
neither noise nor motion is concerned, and stul more m tho 
terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to fad. 
Many learned men, however, have been of opuuon, that though, 
111 such casus, it becomes mure obscure, yet it is not altogether 
lost , but that throughout the radical words of all Languages, 
there may be traced some degree of coircspondencc with the 
object signified With rug. ini to mural and intellectual ideas, 
they rcmaik, that, in evciy language, the terns significant of 
them, ore denved from the names of sensible ob|eets to which 
they are conceived to be analogous , and vfcli regard to sensible 
objects pertaining merely to sight, they remark, that their moat 
distinguishing qualities have coita.ni radical sounds appropnated 
to the expressions of them, in a great variety of Languages 
Stability, tor instance, fluidity, lioUowuosa, smoothness, gentle- 
ness, violence, Ac , they imagine to bo painted by the sound of 
certain letters or syllables, « Inch have some relation to those 
different states of visible objects, on account of ail obscure resem* 
b^nce which the organs of voice are capable of assuming to such 
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external qualities By this natural mechanism, they imagine all 
Languages to have been at first constructed, and the roots of 
their capital words formed * 

As far as this system is founded in truth, Language appears 
to he not altogethor arbitrary in its 01 igiu Among the ancient 
Stoic and Platonic Philosophers, it a ns a question much agitated, 
“ Utrum nomwn rerum sint natuift, an lmpositiune ? <pvau ,) 
Peal by which they meant, Whether words were merely con- 
ventional symbols , of the rise of which no account could bo 
given, except the pleasure of the first inventors of Language t 
nr, Whethei there was some principle m nature that led to the 
assignation of particular names to particular objects 1 and those 
of the Platonic Bchool favoured the latter opinion f 

This principle, however, of a natural relation between words 
and objects, con only be applied to Lungnage in its most simple 
anil primitive state Though, in every tongue, some remains of 
it, as I have shown above, can bo traced, it were utterly in vam 

* The Author who has craned hie speculations on this nubjoct the farthest, is 
tho President Dm Drosses, in lun “Trait** do lu Formation Mcchamque dot 
Langucs.” Some of tho radical letters or syllables winch ho surname!* to carry 
tins expressho power in most known languages are St, to signify stability or rest , 
FI, to denote fluency Cl, a geufclo dtweent . R, what relates to rapid motion , C, 
to cavity or hollowness, dec A century before lus time, Dr Wallis, in his Grain - 
in ir of tho English Language, had taken notice of these significant roots, and 
represented it as a peculiar excellency of our Tongue, that, beyond nil others, it 
expressed tho naturo of tho otgccts which it named, bv employing sounds sbanier, 
suftcr, weaker, stronger, more obscure, or inoru Ktrliliiloiis, according as the idea 
which is to bo suggested rcoulrcs Hu givos various examples. Thus , words 
formed n^Kin Ht, alw aprs denote firmness and strength, analogous to tlio Latin sta , 
as, stand, stay, stiff, stop, stout, steraly, stikc, stamp, stallion, statoly, Ac 
Words beginning with Str, intfmato violent force, and em rgy, .iiuuogutu to tlio 
Greek <r rpMwvju, is, atnvo, strength, strike, Hln{Ni, stress, stmgglo, stride, 
Stretch, strip, Ac Tlir, implies forcible motion ns, throw, tlivvb, thrust, 
through, threaten, thraldom Wr, obliquity or distortion , as, wry, wrest, 
wreath, wrestle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, wrack, Ac Sw, silent agitation, 
cc lateral motion , as, sway, swing, swerve, sweep, swnu SI, a gentle fall, or le» 
cihserv-iblo motion , os, slide, slip, sly. slit, slow, "lack, filing' Sp, dnmimtion or 
uximnmon , ns, spread, sprout, sprinkle, split, spill, spring Terminations m Ash, 
indicate something acting nimbly and sharply • iui, crash, gash, rush, flash, lash, 
slash Terminations in Ush, something acting more obtusely and dully , as crush, 
laninh, IiuhIi, gush, blush The learned Author produces a great many more 
avimpIcM of tlio tirno kind, which sotra to lima no doubt, that the analogies of 
sound luivc liad somo influenuo on tlio formation of wonU At tlio same tirao. in 
all sftcculationn of this kind, there is so much room for fancy to ojioratu, that 
they ought to bo adopted with much uuntion m forming any general theory 

* V | Flat 1 1 C— tv'n “V. m it, 1 x\u mn p «*it.i fim* n*u m 1 q*i idain 

vi i -.km*i iii.inr fra la i w* ■' N i, ‘ i - i I* a i ■ i i «(n i < i i.r i* ms t 
r -ci i i i a 1 iso| I ii il ir-« ri ii Mi« «« >n i li u> r» ■ i hi ui igi ii i* ■« 

■I ■ ■-t.i'r | iscli I'llmi--*, iiiii i ui., - iii.ii. > iu *m r..n h l*i, i|ii.., 

« i 1 iiis Mai qi Him i ir-miM in ik., i i ,i* mu - hi dii i i-mi i i>r 
nttiiiiir, et labile* sen him pmnores ciuovciiiuh, nc spin turn atquo an Imam porro 
m nniiu d ad co" quibus uonsermocuuiniur uitciidiiiius At contra cum dunums 
&ot t n ipio pi-ofus*' in ton toque flutu micih, neque projcctis labiis pronuncliumis , 
Beil ct pintum ct lab ms quasi ultra nosnuot iiwou coerce mils. Hoc sit idem et in 
co quo l d'cimiiN, tu, et ego, et v< UU, et ttbi Nam si cut i cum adnuiinus, et ubnui- 
miin motus qnodniu lllu vcl c ipitis vcl oculunuo, a nutura roi quern tiiguihcat, 
non ihhnrret, ltu in his vocihun qiCLsi ijcstusi r|iiuliun onset Hplntns uutundls est 
K,idi.in ratio cat in Gnuris qnoquu \ ocihus qimin osso m nostns aminadt crtimoi " 
A Ukluls, Noct A^ica*, lib x uip 4 
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to search for it throughout the whole construction of any modem 
Language As the multitude of terms increase m evei y nation, 
and tlie immense field of Language is filled up, xvoida, by a 
thousand fanciful and lrrcgnlai methods of ilenv.ition ntnl com- 
position, como to deviate widely from the primitive oliai actor of 
tlioir roots, and to lose all analogy or resemblance in sound to 
the tlmig signified In this state we now fniil Language Words, 
as we now employ them, taken m the general, may be considered 
ns symbols, not as imitations , as arbitral y, or instituted, not 
natur.d signs of ideas but thei e can he no doubt, I think, that 
Language, the nearer we lemount to its use among men, will be 
found to partake more uf a natural expression Am it could be 
ongm<dly termed on notlimg but imitation, it would, m ita pn- 
luitive state, lie more picturesque , much more blircn, indeed, 
and narrow m the cucle of its terms, than now , but as far os it 
went, more expressive by sound uf the thing signified Tina, 
then, may lie assumed as one clmractoi of tho hint shite, or 
beginnings of Language among every savage tribe 

A second character of Language, in its eaily state, is drawn 
Irom the maimei in which words were at fust pioiiounced, or 
uttered, liy men Tiiterjectioiis, I showed, or passionate excla- 
mations, wen* the first elements of speech Men laboured to 
communicate their feelings to one anulliei, by those expressive 
cues ami gestures which nature taught them After words, or 
names ol objects Ivguu to lie invented, tills mode of speaking, 
by liatuml signs, «..uld not he all at oqce disused >'oi Lan- 
guage, in its ml limy, must have been extremely barren , mid 
there ecitaiuly was a pound, lunong all rude nations, when con- 
versation was earned on by a veiy few words, intermixed with 
many i xclainatioii-i and earnest gestures Thu small stock of 
wolds which men as yot possessed, rendered these helps abso- 
lutely noc vasal y for explaining (heir conceptions , and mde, 
uncultivated men, not having always at hand even the lew 
words w huh tin v knew, would naturally laboui to make them- 
selves undci-stood, by varyiug then tones of voice, and arronv- 
panymg thou tonus with the most significant gesticulations they 
could make At this day, when persons attempt to speak in any 
Language which they possess uupeifectiy, they have recourse to 
all these supplemental methods, m order to lender themselves 
more intelligible The plan, too, according to which I have 
shown, that Language was ougiually consti acted, upon resem- 
blance and nnology, ns fir ns was possible, to the thing signified, 
would naturally lead men to utter their woids with more em- 
phasis and force, ns long as language was a sort of pamtiug by 
menus of sound Foi all those reasons this may be assumed ,ts 
a pnnciple, tliat the pronunciation of the enihest Languages 
was accoinmmud witli more gesticulation, and with more arid 
greater inflections of voice, than what wo noyr use , there was 
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more notion in it ; and it was more ujxm a crying or singing 
tone. 

To this manner of speaking, necessity first gave rise But we 
must observe, that, aftei this necessity had, ill a great measure, 
ceased, by Language liecoming, m process of tune, more extuu- 
si\o and copious, the ancient manner ot Speech still subsisted 
among many nations , and what had arisen from necessity con- 
tinued to be used for ornament Wherever tliere wan much 
lire anil vivacity in the genius of nations, they were naturally 
inclined to a mode of conversation which giatitied the imagina- 
tion so much, for an imagination which is warm is always pi one 
to throw both a great deal ot action, and a vaucty of toneB into 
discourse Upon this piuiciplc, Dr Warbmtou accounts tor so 
much speaking by action, ns we find among the Old Testament 
Prophets , as when Jeremiah breakH the pottci’s vessel, in sight 
ot the people , thiows a book into the Kuphrates , puts on bonds 
and voices , and carries out his household stuff, all wlueli, he 
imagines, might be significant modes ot expression, very natural 
in those ages, when men were accustomed to explain themselves 
so much by actions and gestures In like manner, among the 
Northern Amciican tidies, certain motions and actions were 
found to be much luted, as oxplauatoiy of their meaning, on .ill 
their great occasions ot intercourse with each other , and by the 
I ells and strings of wampum, which they gave and received, 
they were accustomed to declare then mcuiuug, as much as by 
their discourses 

With regard to inflections of voice, these ore so natural, that 
to some nations, it lias apjie.ired easiei to express diltereut ideas, 
by vuiying the tone with which they pronounced the samo word, 
than tu contrive wolds foi all then ideas Tins is the practice 
of the Chinese m particular The number of words in their 
l.nngu.ige is said not tu be great , but in speaking, they vary 
each ot their words on no less than live different tones, by which 
they make the some woid signify live different things This 
must give a great appeal ancc ot music or singing to tlieir Speech 
I'or tfioso inflections of voice, which, m the mi/uiey of Language, 
were lie more than harsh or dissonant cries, must, as Language 
gi.uhudly polishes, pass into more smooth and musical sounds , 
and hence is formed, what we coll, the Prosody of a Language 
, f It is remarkable, and deserves attention, that, both m the 
Creek and ltoman Languages, this mimical and gesticulating 
pioiiiinuution was retained in a very high degree Without 
having attended to this, we shall lie at a loss m understanding 
waeral passages of the Classics, which relate to the public 
spooking, and the theatrical entcitainments of the ancients It 
appeal's, tiom many circumstances, that the piosody both of the 
C leeks and Romans was earned much farther than ours, or that 
«>< j spoke with more and strongei inflections of voice than we 
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ubo. The quantity of their syllables was much more fixed than 
in any of the modern Languages, and rendered much more sen- 
sible to the ear m pronouncing them Besides quantities, or tlie 
difference of short and long, accents wore placed upon most of 
their syllables, the acute, grawe, and circumflex , the use of 
which accents we have now entirely lost, but which, we know, 
determined the speaker’s voice to me or frilL Our modern pro- 
nunciation must have appeared to them a lifeless monotony 
The declamation of their orators, and the pronunciation of their 
actors upon the stage, approaching to the nature of a recitative 
in music , was capable of being marked m notes, aud supported 
with instruments , as several learned men have fully proved. 
And if this was tlie case, ns they have shown, among the Ro- 
mans, the Creeks, it is well known, were still a more musical 
people than the Romans, aud earned their attention to tone and 
pronunciation much farther m uvery public exhibition Aris- 
totle, in his Poetics, considers the music of Tragedy as one of its 
chief and most essential jiavts 

The case was parallel with regard to Gestures for strong 
tones and animated gestures we may observe always go to- 
getliei Action is ticated of by all the ancient critics, as tlie 
chief quality in every public speaker. The action, both of the 
oratora and the players in Greece and Romo, was far inoro 
vehement than what we are accustomed to. Roscius would 


have seemed a madman to us Gesture wns of such consequence 
u[>oii the ancient stage, th.it there is reason for believing, that 
on some occasions, tlio speaking and the acting part were 
divided, which, according to our ideas, would form a strange 
exhibition , one player spike the words m the proper tones, 
while another performed the corresponding motions and ges- 
tures Wo loam from Cicero, that it was a contest between 
lum and lloscius, whether he could express a sentiment in a 
greater variety of phrases, or Roscius in a greater variety of 
intelligible significant gestures At last gesture came to en- 
gross the stage wholly , for under the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, tlie lavounte entertainment of the public was the 
pantomime, which w.is earned on entirely by mute gesticulation. 
The people were moved, and wept at it, as nuu.li us at Trage- 
dies ; and the passion for it hec.une so strong, that laws were 
obliged to be mado tor restiainmg the senators from studying 
tlie pantomime art Now, though in declamations and theatrical 
exhibitions, both tone awl gesture were, doubtless, carried much 
farther than m common discourse, jet public speaking Of any 
kind, must, in every country, boar sonic proportion to the man- 
ner that is used in conversation , and such public entertainments 
as I havo now' mentioned, could novur have been relished by a 
nation, whose tones and gestures, in discourse, were as languid 


u ours. 
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When the Barbarians spread themselves over the Ro man em- 
pire, these more phlegmatic nations did not retain the accents, 
the tones, and gestures, which necessity at first introduced, and 
custom and faucy afterwards so long supported, in the Greek 
and Roman languages. As the Latin tongue was lost in their 
idioms, so the character of speech and pronunciation began to 
be changed throughout Kuropo Nothing of the same attention 
was paid to the music of language, or to the pomp of declamation 
and theatrical action. Both conversation and public Bpeakmg 
became more simple and plain, such as we now find it , without 
that enthusiastic mixture of tones and gestures, which distin- 
guished the ancient nations At the restoration of Letters the 
genius of Language was so much altered, and the manners of 
the people had become so different, that it was no cosy matter 
to understand what the ancients hod said, concerning their de- 
clamations and public spectacles Our plain manner of speaking 
in these northern countries, expresses the passions with sufheieut 
energy to move those who are not accustomed to any more vehe- 
ment manner But, undoubtedly, more varied tones, and more 
animated motions, carry a natural expression of warmer feelings 
Accordingly, in different modem languages, the prosody of 
i'pcech partakes more of music, m proportion to tho liveliness 
and sensibility of the peonle A Frenchman both varios his 
accents, and gesticulates while he speaks, much more than an 
Englishman An Italian a great deal more than cither Musical 
]ironuuciation anil expressive gesture, arc, to this day, the 
distinction ot Italy 

From the piomiueiation of language, let us proceed, in the 
third plaec, to consider the Style of Language, m its most early 
state, and its progress m this respect also As tho manner w 
winch men at first uttered their words, and maintained conver- 
sation, was strong and expressive, enforcing their imperfectly 
expressed ideas by cries aud gestures , so the language which 
they used, could be no otlioi than full of figures and metaphors, 
not conect indeed, but forcible and picturesquo 

Vfe are apt, m>on a superficial view, to imagine that those 
modes of expression which are called Figures of Speech are 
•nnong the cluof refinements of Speech, not invented till after 
language had advanced to its later periods, and mankind were 
brought into a polished state , and that then they were devised 
by orators and rhetoricians The contrary of this is the trutlu 
Mankind never employed so n.ony Figures of Speech, as when 
tliey had hardly any words for expressing their meaning 

For, first, the want of proper names for every object, obliged 
them to use one name foi many , and, of course, to express 
themselves by comparisons, metaphors, allusions, and all those 
substituted forms of Speech which render Language figurative 
Next, as the objects with which they were most conversant. 
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were the sensible, material objects around them, names would 
be given to those objects long before words were invented for 
signifying the dispositions of the ninul, 01 any sort of moral and 
intellectual ideas Hence, the early Language of men being 
entirely made up of words descriptive ot sensible objects, it 
became, ot necessity, extremely metaphorical For, to signify 
any desire or possum, or an y act 01 feeling of the mind, they had 
no precise expression which was appropriated to that purpose, 
but were under the necessity of punting the emotion or passion 
which they felt, by allusion to those sensible objects which had 
most relation to it, and which could render it, m some sort, visi- 
ble to others 

Bat it was not necessity alone that gave rise to tins figured 
style Other circumstances also, at tile commencement of Lan- 
guage, contributed to it. in the lnlnncy of all societies, men are 
much under the dominion ot imagination and passion They 
live scattered and dispersed they are un. acquainted with the 
course of things, they are, eiery day, meeting with now and 
strange objects Fcui and surpriso, wonder and astonishment, 
are their most frequent passions Their language will neecs- 
sanly partake of tine chni-aetei of their minds They will be 
prone to exaggeration and hyperbole They wdl be given to 
descnlie every thing with the strongest colours, and most 
a clienieut expressions , infinitely more than men living in the 
advanced and eultivatcd jieriods of souety, when then imagina- 
tion is moie chastened, then passions are more Limed, and a 
wider experience has i endured the objects of life more familiar 
to them Kven the manner ill which I before showed that the 
first tidies ot men uttered their words, would have considerable 
influence on their style 'Wherever strong oxclamntions, tones, 
ami gestm cs, cutci much into conversation, the imagination is 
always more exercised , a greater effort of fancy and pasHiun is 
excited Consequently, the fancy, kept awake and rendered 
more spiightly by this mode of utterance, oporates upon style, 
and enlivens it more. 

These reasonings are confirmed by undoubted facts Tlvo 
style of nJl the most enily Languages, among nations who are in 
the hint and rude periods of Society, is found, without exception, 
to be full of figures, hyperbolical and picturcsquo in a high 
degree We liavo a striking mstunce of this m the Amoiieon 
languages, which ore known, by tlio most authentic accounts, 
to be figurative to excess The Iroquois and Illinois carry on 
their treaties and public transactions with liolder metaphors, 
and greater pomp of style, than we use in our poetical piodue- 
tions * 

* Thus, to give an instance of the singular style of these nations, the Five 
Nations of Camilla, when entering oil u tivuty of peneo with no, expressed them* 
aches by their chiefs in the following Luignugc " We are happy in having buried 
under ground the rail axe, th-t has so often been dyed with the blood of our 
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Another remarkable instance is, the style of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is earned on by constant allusions to sensible 
objects. Iniquity, or guilt, is expressed by “a spotted gar- 
ment,” misery, by “ drinking the cup of astonishment;” vnift 
pursuits, by “feeding on ashes,” a sinful life, by “a crooked 
path prosperity, by “ the candle of the Lord sliinmg on our 
head ,” and the Idee, m innumerable instances. Hence we have 
been accustomed to call this sort of style the Onental Style ; as 
fancying it to be peculiar to tho nations of the East , whereas, 
from the American style, and from many other instances, it 
plainly appears not to have been peculiar to any one region or 
climate , but to have been common to all nations in certain 
periods of society and language 

Hence we may receive some light concerning that Beeming 
paradox, that Poetry is more ancient than Prose I shall have 
occasion to discuss this point fully hereafter, when I come to 
treat of the Nature and Origin of Poetry At present, it is 
sufficient to observe, that from what has been BAid it plainly 
appears, that the style of all language must have been origi- 
nally poetical , strongly tinctured with that enthusiasm, aud 
that descriptive metaphorical expression, which distinguishes 
Poetry 

As language, in its progress, began to grow more copious, it 
gradually lost that figurative style which was its early character 
When men wore furnished with proper and familiar names foi 
every object, both sensible and moral, they were not obliged to 
use so many circumlocutions Style became more precise, and, 
of course, more simple Imagination too, m proportion as 
society advanced, had less influence over mankind. The vehe- 
ment manner of speaking by tones and gestures began to be 
disused The understanding was more' exercised , the fancy, 
less Intercourse among mankind becoming more extensive 
niul frequent, clearness of style, lit signifying their meaning to 
each other, was the chief object of attention. In place of Poets, 
PiuIiHophcrs became tho instructors of men; and, m their rea- 
Hunmgs on all different subjects, introduced that plainer and 

hrcthrui Now. in thin sort, wo inter the nxo, and plant the tree of P Often. Wi 
blunt n tree, wliune top will roach tho ran , and Its brunches spread abroad, eu 
that it shall lie sceu stir off May its growth never be stilled and choked , but 
may it ah ula both yonr country and ours with its leaves I Let ns muko last its 
roots, in,! extend them to tho utmost of your colonies. If the French Bhould 
uinic to shake this tree, wo would know It by the motion of it# roots teaching 
into our country May too Great Blunt allow us to rest in tranquillity U|ion our 
nuts, and iii vor again dig up the axo to cut down the tree of Peace. Let the 
airtli lie trod hard oier It whe.e it lies buried. Let a strong stream run under 
the pit, to wash the evil uwuy out of our sight and remembrance. The Are that 
iisd long mimed m Alban/ is extinguished Tile bloody bed is washed chum, and 
thj- tiers un. wiped from our eyes We now renew the covenant chain of fncud 
snip. I c t t be kept bright und clean ns silver, and not suffered to contract any 
mat Lot net any one pall swny his arm from it." These passages ore extracted 
from Gadwnlladur Coldcu's History of the Five Indian Nations where It spiieum, 
■rum the authentic documents he pioduaes- tluit such 11 tblir genuine styes 
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simpler style of composition, which we now call Prose Ammiff 
the Greeks, Pherecyaes of Scyros, the master of Pythagoras, is 
recorded to have been the first, who, in this bciisc, composed 
any writing in prose The ancient metaphorical and poetical 
dress of language was now laid aside from the intercourse of 
men, and reserved for those occasions only on which ornament 
was professedly studied 

Thus I have pursued the History of Language through somo 
of the variations it lias undergone I have considered it, m tho 
first structure and composition of words , in the manner of utter- 
ing or pronouncing words , and in the style and character of 
•Speech I have yet to consider it ui another new, respecting 
the order and arrangement of words , when wo shall find a 
progress to have taken place, similar to what I have been now 
illustrating 


LECTURE VII 
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When u e attend to the order m which words are arranged in a 
sentence, or significant proposition, we find a very remarkable 
difference between the ancient and the modern tongues. The 
consideration of tins will set ve to unfold further the genius ot 
language, and to show the causes of those alterations wluoh it 
has undergone in the progress of society 

In order to conceive distinctly the nature of that alteration of 
winch I now spoak, let us go buck, as we did formerly, to the 
most eaily period of language Let us figure to ourselves a 
savage, who beholds somo object, such as fruit, which raises his 
dcHire, and who requests another to givo it to him Supposing 
our savage to bo unacquainted with words, he would in that case, 
labour to make himself be understood by pointing earnestly at 
the object which he desired, and uttering, at the same tune, a 
passionate cry Supposing lum to have acquired words, the first 
word which ho uttered would, of course, be the name of that 
object. He would not express himself according to our English 
order of construction, “Give me fruit,” but according to the 
Latin order, “Fruit give me," “Fraatum da mihi," for this 
plain reason, that his attention was wholly direetod towards fruit, 
the desired object This was the exciting idea , the object which 
moved him to speak , and, of course, would be the first named 
Such an arrangement is precisely putting mto words the gesture 
which nature taught the savage to make, before he was ac- 
quainted with words , and therefore it mar’ be depended upon 
as certain, that he would fall most readily into this ai rangement. 
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Accustomed now to a different method of ordering our uoi L, 
we call this an inversion, and consider it as a forced and uu- 
tiatui al order of speech But though not the most logical, it is, 
however, in one view, the most natural order , because it is the 
order suggested by imagination and desire, which always impel 
11 s to mention their object m the first place Wo might there- 
fore conclude, d prion, that this would be the order in which 
words were mgst commonly arranged at tho beginnings of 
Language , and accordingly we find, in fact, that, in this order, 
■non Is an* arranged ill most of the ancient tongues, as in the 
Greek and the Latin , and it is said also, m the .Russian, the 
Sd ivomc, the Gaelic, and several of the Amcuc.ui tongues 
In tlie Latin l.ingu.ige, the arrangement wliu h most commonly 
obtains is, to place hint m the sentence that word which expresses 
the principal object of the discourse, together with its circum- 
stances , mid afterwards the person, or the thing, that acts upon 
it Thus Sallust, comparing together the mind and the body 
" Aninn impeno, corpons scrvitio, msgis utinuir ,” which ordei 
certainly renders the sentence more lively and striking than when 
it is unanged according to our English construction “ We miiho 
most use of the direction of tho soul, and of the service of the 
lsjily ” The Latin order gr.itihes more the rapidity of the no i- 
gi nation, which naturally runs first to that which is its chu t 
object , and having once named it, carries it in view throughout 
die lCBt of the sentence In the ssuuo manner in poetry 

Justum ct tenaeem propositi vinun, 

Sun civium ardor prava jubontium, 

Non vultns mstuntis tyranni, 

Monte quatit, solida 

Every jierson of taste must lie sensible, that here the words arc 
arranged with a much greater regard to the fignre which tlie 
scvoi.il objects make in the fancy, Uiau our English construction 
admits , which would require the “Justum et tc-nacdm propositi 
vi rum,” though, undoubtedly, the capital object m the sentence, 
to 1* thrown into the lost place 

I have said, that, in the Greek and Homan Languages, the 
most common arrangement us, to place that first which strikes 
the imagination of the speaker most. I do not, however, pre- 
tend, that this holds without exception. Sometimes regard to 
the harmony of the period requires a different order, and in 
languages susceptible of bo much musical beauty, and pronounced 
«ilu so much tone and modulation ad were used by those 
nation the harmony of periods was an object carefully studied 
Sometimes, too, attention to the perspicuity, to the force, or 
to the artful suspension of the speaker's meaning, alter this 
order , and produce such varieties in the arrangement, that it 
is not easy to reduce them to any one principle But, in 

r 2 
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general, this was the genius and character of moat of the ancient 
Languages, to give such full liberty to the collocation of words, 
as allowed them to assume whatever older was most ngreeablo 
to the sneaker's imagination The Hebrew is indeed an excep- 
tion which, though not altogether without inversions, yet em- 
ploys thorn less frequently, and approaches nearer to the English 
construction than either the Greek or the Latin 

All the modem Languages of Europe have acjppted a different 
arrangement from the ancient. In their prose compositions, 
very little variety is admitted in the collocation of words , they 
are mostly fixed to one order , and that order is, what may be 
called the Order of the Understanding They place first m the 
sentence, the person or thing which speukss or acts , next, its 
action , and lastly, the object of its action So that the ideas are 
made to succeed to one anothui, not according to the degree 
of importance which the several objects carry m the imagina- 
tion, but according to the order of nature and of time 

Au English writer, paying a compliment to a great man, would 
say thus ; “ It is impossible for mo to pass over in silence such 
remarkable mildness, such singular and unhcanl-of clemency, 
and such unusual moderation, in the exeicisc of supreme 
power ” Hera we have first presented to us the person who 
speaks, "It is lmjiossible for me," next, what that person is to 
uo, “ impossible for him to pa si oitr m silence , ” and lastly, the 
object which moves him so to do, “tlio mildness, clemency, and 
moderation of his patron " Cicero, from whom I have translated 
these words, just reverses tins older , beginning with the object, 
placing that first which was the exciting idea m tho sneaker's 
nnnd, and ending with the Bpcoker and his action “Tantuin 
niaiiHuetudinem, tarn innsitatau mauditamque clcinoutiaui, tan- 
tumque in sumnia potentate remin omnium modum, tacitus 
nolle modo prietei ire possum.” (Orat. pro Marcell ) 

The Latin order is moro animated , the English more clear 
and distinct. The Homans generally arranged their words 
according to the order in which the ideas rose in the speaker’s 
imagination. We arrange them according to the order m which 
the understanding directs those ideas to bo exhibited, in succes- 
sion, to tho view of auolhur Our airaugumeut, therefore, 
appears to he the consequence of gi eater refinement in the art of 
Speech , as far as clearness in communication is understood to 
be the end of Speech 

In poetry, where wo are supposed to rise above the ordinal y 
• style, and to speak the Language of fancy and passion, our 
arrangement is not altogether so limited, but sonic greater 
liberty is allowed for transposition and mvrmou Even there, 
however, that libeity is couhnud within nanow hound*, in 
comparison of the ancient Languages 'I he different modern 
Tongues vary from one another in tins respect The Preach 
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Tjuiiguace ib, of them all, the most determinate in the order of 
it* words, and admits the least of inversion, either m prose or 
poetry The English admits it more. But the Italian retains 
the most of the ancient transpositive character , though one is 
apt to think it attended with a little obscurity m the style of 
some of their authors, who deal most in these transpositions 
It is proper, next to observe, that there is one circumstance m 
the structure of all the modern Tongues, which, if necessary, 
limits their arrangement, in a great measure, to one hxed and 
determinate train. We have disused those differences of ter- 
mination, which, in the Greek and Latin, distinguished the 
several cases of nouns, and tenses of verbs , and which, thereby, 
pointed out the mutual relation of the several words m a sen- 
tence to one another, though the related words were disjoined, 
and placed in different parts of the sentence This is an altera- 
tion m the structure of Language, of which I shall liavo occasion 
to say more in the next Lecture One obvious effect of it is, 
that we have now, for the most paM, no way left us to show the 
dose relation of any two words to each other in meaning, but 
hy placing them close to one another m the period For 
instance, the Romans could, with propriety, express themselves 
tlius 

Kxtinrtura nymphes arudoli funere Daphnim 

Klebont; 

llecause “Extmctum" and “ Daphnim,” being both in the accu- 
sative case, tins showed, that the adjective and the substantive 
were related to each other, though placed at the two extremi- 
ties of the line , and that both were governed by the active verb 
“ Fleliaut," to which “ Nymphce ” plainly appeared to be the 
nominative. The different terminations here reduced all into 
order, and made the, connection of the several words perfectly 
clear But let us translate these words literally into English, 
according to the Latin arrangement , “ Dead the nymphs by a 
i ruel fate Daphnis lamented and they become a perfect nddle, 
in which it is impossible to find any meaning 
It was by means of this contrivance, which obtained in almost 
all the ancient Languages, of varying the termination of the 
nouns and verbs, and thereby pointing out the concordance, and 
the government of the words, in a sentence, that they enjoyod 
so much liberty of transposition, and could marshal and arrange 
their words in any way that gratified the imagination, or please 
the ear When Language came to be modelled by the northern 
nations who overran the empire, they dropped the cases ot 
nouns, and the different terminations of verbs, with the more 
one, because they placed no great value upon the advantages 
arising from such a structure of Language. They were atten 
ti\e only to clearness, and copiousness of expression. They 
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neither regarded much the harmony of sound, nor sought to 
gratify the imagination by the collocation of words They stu- 
died solely to express themselves m such a manner as should 
exhibit their ideas to others in the most distinct and intelligible 
order And hence, if our Language, by reason of the simple 
Arrangement of its words, possesses less harmony, less beauty, 
mul less force, than the Oracle or Latin , it is however, m its 
meaning, more obvious and plain 

Thus I havo shown what the natural progress of Language 
has been, in several material articles , and this account of tho 
Genius and Progress of Language lays a foundation for many 
observations, both curious jnil useful Prom what has been 
said in this, and the preceding Lecture, it appears, that Lan- 
guage was, ut first, barren m words, but descriptive by the 
sound of these words , and expressive in the manner of uttering 
them, by the aid of significant tones and gestures Style was 
figurative and poetic.il Arrangement was f.uiciful and lively 
It appears, that, in all the successive changos which language 
has undcigone, as the woild advanced, the understanding has 
gamed ground on the fancy and imagination The progress of 
Language, in this respect, resembles the progress of age in man 
The imagination is must vigorous aud predominant in youth , 
with advancing youth, the imagination cools, and tho under- 
standing ripens Thus Lauguago, proceeding from sterility to 
copiousness, hath, at the same time, proceoiled from vivacity to 
.leeurocy , from fire and enthusiasm, to coolucss mul precision 
Those diameters of early Language, descriptive sound, vehe- 
ment tones aud gestures, ligui itive stylo, aud inverted arrange- 
ment, all hang together, have a mutual influence on eacli other , 
and have all gradually given place to aihitiary sounds, calm 
pronunciation, Hiinplu style, plain an Alignment. Language is 
become, in modem times, more correct, lpdecd, mul accurate , 
hut, howaver, less striking aud animated in its ancient Htate, 
more favourable to poetry aud oratory , lu its present, to reason 
anil philosophy 

Having finished my account of the Progress of Speech, T 
proceed to give an account ot the Pi ogress of YVnting, winch 
next demands our notice , though it will not require so full a 
discussion as the former subject. 

Next to Speeeli, Writing is, beyond doubt, tho most useful art 
which men possess. It ih plainly an improvement upon Speech 
aud therefore must havo been posterior to it m order of time 
At first, men thought of nothing more than communicating their 
thoughts to one anothei , when present, by means ot words 01 
sounds, which they uttered Afterwards they devised this 
turther method, of mutual communication with one another, 
*• non absent, by means oi marks 01 characters presented to tliu 
eye, which we o-’li » riling 
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Written characters are of two sorts They are either signs 
for things, or signs for words. Of the foimer sort, signs tor 
things, are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols, employed hy 
the ancient nations , of the latter sort, aigus for words, are the 
alphabetical diameters, now employed by all Europeans These 
two kinds of writing are genetically and essentially distinct. 

Pictures were, undoubtedly, the hint essay towards Writing 
Imitation is so* natural to man, that, m all ages, and among all 
nations, some methods have ohtamod, of copying or treeing tho 
likeness of sonsiblc objects. Those methods would soon be em- 
ployed by men for giving some imperfect information to others, 
at a distance, of what nod happened , or, for proserving the 
memory of facts which tliey sought to record Thus, to signify 
that one man had killed another, they drew the figure of one 
man stretched upon the earth, and of another Btanauig by him 
with » deadly weapon m his hand We find, in fact, that when 
America was first discovered, this was the only sort of Writing 
known in the kingdom of Moxico. By historical pictures, the 
Mexicans are said to have transmitted tho memory of the most 
ini|mrtaut transactions of thoir empire Those, however, must 
have boon extremely imperfect records ; and the nations who 
had no other, must have been very gross and rude Pictures 
could do no more than delineate external events They could 
neither exhibit the connexions of them, nor describe such 
<iuahties .is were not visible to the eye, nor convey any idea of 
tiie dispositions, or words of men 

To supply, in some degree, this defect, there arose m process 
of tune, the invention of what are called Hieroglyplncal Cha- 
racters which may be considered as the second stage of the art 
oi Wilting Hieroglyphics consist in certain symbols, which 
aic made to stand for invisible objects, on account of an analogy 
or resemblance which such symbols wore supposed to bear to 
tiie objects Thus, an eye was the hieroglyphical symbol ot 
knowledge , a circle, of eternity, which lias neither beginning 
nor end Heiroglyplucs, therefore, were a more refined and ex- 
tensive species of painting Pictures delineated the resemblance 
of external visible objects Heiroglyphics painted invisible 
objects, by analogies token from the external world 

Among the Mexicans were found some traces of hieroglyphi- 
cal characters, intermixed with their historical pictures. But 
Hg>pi was the country where tins sort of Writing was most 
studied and brought into a regular art. In hieroglyphics was 
conveyed all the boasted wiBdom of their priests. According to 
the pri perties which they ascribed to animals, or tho qualities 
with which they supposed natural objects to be endowed, they 
pitched upon them to be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of moral 
objects , and employed them m their Writing for tli&t end 
i'hus, ingratitude was denominated by a viper ; imprudence, by 
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a fly ; wisdom, by an ant , victory by a hawk , a dutiful child, 
by a stork ; a man universally shunned, by an eel, which they 
supposed to be found in company with no other fish. Sometimes 
they joined together two or more of these hieroglyphical charac- 
ters , as a serpent with a hawk's head, to denote nature, with 
God presiding over it. But, as many of those properties of objects 
which they assumed for the foundation of their hieroglyphics, 
were merely imaginary, and the allusions drawn from them were 
farced and ambiguous , as the conjunction of thou- characters 
rendered them still more obscure, and must have expressed very 
indistinctly the connexions and relations of things , this sort of 
writing could be no other than enigmatical, and confined in 
the highest degree , and must have been a very imperfect vehicle 
of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined that hieroglyphics were an invention of 
the Egyptian priests, for concealing their learning from common 
view , and that, upon tine account, it was preferred by them to 
the alphabetical method of Writing But this is certainly a 
mistake Hieroglyphics wstc, undoubtedly, employed, at first, 
from necessity, not from choice or refinement , and wonld nevei 
have been thought of if alphabetical characters had been known 
The nature of the invention plainly shows it to have been one of 
those gross and rude essays towards Writing which were adopted 
in the early ages of the world , in order to extend farther the 
first method which they had employed of simple pictures, or 
representations of visible objects Indeed, in after times, when 
alphabetical Writing was introduced into Egypt, and the hiero- 
glyphical was, of course, fallen into disuse, it is known, that the 

E rnsts still employed the hieroglyphical characters, as a sacred 
nd of Writing, now become peculiar to themselves, and serving 
to give an air of mystery to their learning and religion. In tins 
state the Greeks found hieroglyphical Writing, when they began 
to have intercourse with Egypt , and some of their writers 
mistook this use, to which they found it applied, for the cause 
that had given rise to the invention 
As writing advanced, from pictures of visible objects, to 
hieroglyphics, or symbols of tilings invisible ; from these latter, 
it advanced, among some nations, to simple arbitrary marks 
which stood for objects, though without any resemblance or 
analogy to the objects signified. Of this nature was the method 
of Writing practised among the Peruvians They made use 
of small cords, of different colours , and by knots upon these, 
of various sizes, and differently ranged, they contrived signs 
for giving information, and communicating their thoughts, to one 
another 

Of this nature also, are the written characters which arc used 
to this day, through the great empire of China. The Chinese 
have no alphabet of letters, or simple sounds, which compose 
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their words. But every single chai actor which they use in 
Writing, is significant of an idea , it is a mark which stands for 
some one thing or object. By consequence, the number of these 
characters must be immense It must correspond to the whole 
number of objects or ideas, which they have occasion to express, 
that is, to the whole number of words they employ in speech 
nay, it must be greater than the number of words , one word, by 
varying the tone, with which it is spoken, may be made to 
signify several different things. They arc said to have seventy 
thousand of those written characters. To read and write them 
to perfection is the study of a whole life, which subjects learning, 
among them, to infinite disadvantage , and must have greatly 
1 p tamed the progress of all science 

Concerning the origin of these Chinese characters, there have 
been different opinions, and much controversy According to 
the most probable accounts, the Chinese Writing began, like the 
Egyptians, with pictures, and hieroglyphics! figures These 
figures being, in progress, abbreviated in their form, for the sake 
of writing them easily, and greatly enlarged in their number, 
passed, at length, into those marks or characters which they now 
use, and winch have spread themselves through several nations 
of the East. Fdb we are informed, that the Japanese, the 
Tonqmncse, and the Conrans, who speak different languages 
from one another, and from the inhabitants of China, use, how- 
ever, the same written characters with them , and, by this 
means, correspond intelligibly With each other m Writing, 
though ignorant of the Language spoken in their sovoral 
countries, a plain proof) that the Chinese characters are, like 
hieroglyphics, independent of language , are signs of things, 
not of words. 

Wo have one instance of this sort of Writing in Europe Our 
cyphers, as they are called, or arithmetical figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c , 
which we have derived from the Arabians, are significant marks 
precisely of the same nature with the Chinese characters They 
have no dependence on words , but each figure denotes an 
object , denotes the number for which it stands ; and, accord- 
ingly, on being presented to the eye, is iqually understood by all 
the nations who have agreed in the use of these cyphers , by 
Italians, Spaniards, French, and English, however different the 
Languages of those nations are from one another, and whatever 
different names they give, in their respective Languages, to each 
numerical cypher. 

As far, then, as we have yet Advanced, nothing has appeared 
which rcHombles our letters, or which can be colled Writing, in 
the sense we now give to that term What wo have hithorto 
"sen, wen. all direct signs for things, and made no use of the 
medium of sound, or words ; either signs by representation, as 
the Mexican pictures , or signs hy analogy, as the Egyptian 
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hieroglyphics ; or signs by institution, as the Peruvian knots, the 
Chinese characters, and the Arabian cyphers 

At length, in different nations, men became sensible of the 
imperfection, the umbiguity, and the tediousness of each of these 
methods of communication With one another They began to 
consider, that by employing signs which should stand not directly 
for things, but for the words which thoy used in speech for 
naming these things, a considerable advantage would be gamed 
For they reflected farther, that though the number of words 
in every Language he, indeed, very great, yet the number of 
articulato sounds, which arc used in composing these words, is 
comparatively small The same simple sounds are continualU . 
recurring and repeated ; and are combined together, in \ axiom 
ways, for forming all ths variety of words which wo utter 
.They bethought themselves, therefore, of inventing signs, not 
for each word, by itself but for each of those simple sounds which 
we employ m forming our words , and by joining together a few 
of those signs, they saw that it would be practicable to express, 
m Writing, the whole combinations of sounds which our words 
require 

The first step in this new progress, was tile invention of un 
alphabet of syllables, which probably preceded the invention of 
an alphabet of letters, among some of the ancient nations , ami 
which ib said to be retained, to this day, in ./Ethiopia, and some 
countries in India. By fixing upon a particular mark, or 
character, for cveiy syllable in the Language,' the number of 
characters, necessary to be used in Writing, was reduced within 
a much smaller compass than the number of words in the Lan- 
guage Still, however, the number of characters was gre.it , 
and must have continued to render both reading and writing 
very laborious arts. Till, at last, somo happy genius aiose , 
and tracing the souiids made by the human voice, to their most 
hi in pie elements, reduced them to a very few vowols and con 
sonants , and by affixing to each of these the signs, which w<* 
now call Letters, taught men how, by their combinations, to 
put in writing all the different words, or combinations of sound, 
which they employed in Speech By being reduced to this 
simplicity, the ait of Wilting was brought to its highest state of 
perfection , and, in this state, we now enjoy it in all the countries 
of Europe 

To whom wo are indebted for this sublime and refined dis- 
covery does not appeal Concealed by the darkness of remote 
antiquity, the great inventor is deprived of those honours which 
would still be paid to his memory, by all the lovers of knowledge 
and learning It appears from the books which Moses mis 
written, that, among the JewB, and probably among the Egy]>- 
tians, letters had been invented prior to bis age The universal 
tradition among the unucuU is, that they were first imported 
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into Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician ; who, according to the 
common system of chronology, was contemporary with Joshua , 
according to Sir Isaac Newton’s system, contemporary with king 
David As the Phoenicians are not known to have been the 
inventors of any art or science, thongh by means of their exten- 
sive commerce, they propagated the discoveries made by othei 
nations, the most probable and natural account of the origin of 
alphabetical characters is, that they took nse in Egypt, the first 
civilized kingdom of which we hat e any authentic accounts, and 
the great source of arts and polity among the ancients In that 
countiy, the favourite study of lueroglyphical characters liail 
directed much attention to the ait ut Writing Their hiero- 
glyphics are known to have been intermixed with abbreviated 
symbols, and arbitrary marks , whence, at last, they caught the 
idea of conti mng marks, not for thnigs merely, but for sounds 
Accordingly, Plato (ill Phawlo) expressly attributes the inven- 
tion of letters to Theuth, the Egyptian, who is supposed to have 
boon tho Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks Cadmus himself, 
though he passed from Phoenicia to Greece, yet is affirmed, by 
several of the ancients, to have been originally of Tlicbca in 
Egypt. Most probably, Moses earned with lum the Egyptian 
Inters into the land of Caiman , and there being ndopted by 
the Pliirmcnuis, who inhabited part ot that country, they were 
transmitted into Greece 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into Greece was imper- 
fect, and is said to have contained only sixteen letters The rest 
sere afterwords added, according us signs fur propel sounds wen' 
found to be w.intmg It is curious to ohseive, that the lottcn. 
which we use at this day, can bo traced back to this very alpha- 
bet of Cadmus Tho Homan alphabet, which obtains with us, 
and with most of the European nations, is plainly formed on Lht 
Greek, with a few variations And all learned man obseivc. 
that the Greek characters, especially according to the nianuci in 
which they are formed m the oldest inscriptions, have a remark- 
able conformity to the Hebrew or Samaritan characters, which, 
it is agreed, are the same with tho Phoenician, or alphabet of 
(aihuus Invert tho Greek diameters fiom left to right, oc- 
uinimg to the Phoenician anil Hebrew manner of writing, and 
they are nearly tho same Besides the conformity of figure, 
the nain. s or denominations of the letters, alpha, beta, gamma, 
do, and the order in which tlio letters arc arranged, in all 
tlie several alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Homan, 
agree so much, as amounts to a demonstration, tliat they were 
all dent .d originally from tho same source An mventiou 
>o useful and simple was greedily received by mankind, and 
propagated with speed and facility through many different 
nations 

The letters were, originally, written from the right hand 
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towards the left , that is, in a contrary order to what wo now 
practise Thu manner of Writing obtained among the Assy- 
rians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews , and from some very 
old inscriptions, appears to have obtained also among the Greeks 
Afterwards, the Greeks adopted a new method, writing their 
lines alternately from the right to the left, and from the left to 
the right, which was called fioustropherlon , or, writing after the 
manner in which oxen plow the ground. Of this, several speci- 
mens still remain , particularly, the inscription on the famous 
Sigiean monument , and down to the days of Solon, the legis- 
lator of Athens, tins continued to be the common method of 
Writing At length, the motion from the left hand to the 
right being found more natural and commodious, the practice of 
Writing m tins direction prevailed throughout all the countries 
of Jturopc 

Writing was long a kind of engraving Pillars, and tables 
of stone, were first employed for Una purpose, and afterwards, 
plates of the softer metals, such as lead In projiortion as 
Writing became morn common, lighter and more portable 
substances were employed The leaves, and the bark of certain 
trees, were used in some countries , and in others, tablets of 
wood, covered with a thin coat of soft wax, on which the impres- 
sion Was made with a stylus of iron. In later times, tlie*hidea 
of animals, properly prepared, and poluhed into parchment, 
were tlio most common matcriiila Our present method of 
writing on paper, is an invention of no greater antiquity than 
the fourteenth century 

Thus I have given some account of the progress of these two 
great arts, Speech and Writing , by which men’s thoughts are 
communicated, and the foundation laid for all knowledge and 
improvement, let us conclude the subject with comparing, in 
a few words, spoken Language and written Language , or words 
uttered m our hearing, with words represented to the eye, 
where we shall find several advantages and disadvantages to be 
balanced on both sides. 


of wntl ? g above S P eech that Writing is 
both a more extensive, and a more permanent method of com- 
munication. More extensive ; as it is not confined within the 
naiTow circle of those who hoar our words; but by means of 

““ “n l 0Uf th^Rht* abroad, And propa- 
gate them through the world , we can lift our voice so as to 
E** the ®<»t distant regions of the earth. Mora permo- 
lt P rol °ngB this voice to the most distant ages , it 
gi ves us th e means of recording our sentiments to futurity, and 

’ik^^ “ emor y °f transactions. It 

Isw&thitJih advantage to such as read, above such as 
g written characters before their eyes, they 
«u» arrest the sense of the writer. They can pause, andrevolv^ 
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and compare at their leisure, one passage with another ; whereas, 
the voice is fugitive and passing you must catch the words the 
moment they are uttered, or you lose them for ever 
But although these be so great advantages of written Lan- 

S , that Speech, without Writing, would have been very 
juato for the instruction of mankind; yet we must not 
forget to observe, that spoken language has a great siipenonty 
over written Language, m point of energy or force The voice 
of the living speaker makes an impression on the mind, much 
stronger than can be made by the perusal of any Writing. The 
tones of voice, the looks and gestures which* accompany dis- 
course, and which no Writing can convey, render discourse, when 
it is well managed, infinitely more clear, and more expressive, 
than the most accurate Writing For tones, looks, and gestures, 
arc natural interpreters of the sentiments of the mind They 
remove ambiguities , they enforce impressions ; they operate on 
us by means of sympathy, which is one of the most powerful 
instruments of persuasion Our sympathy is always awakened 
mure by hearing the Speaker, than by reading his works in our 
ilosct. Hence, though Writing may answer the purposes of 
mi re instruction, yet all the great and high efforts of eloquence 
must be made, by means of spoken, not of written, Language 


LECTURE YHI. 

STBUCTUBB OF LANGUAGE 

An hr having given an account of the Rise and Progress of 
Language, I proceed to treat of its Structure, or of General 
Grammar. The structure of Language is extremely artificial , 
and there are few sciences in which a deeper or more refined 
logic is employed, than m grammar It is apt to be slighted by 
superficial thinkers, as belonging to those rudiments of know- 
ledge. winch were inculcated upon us m our earliest youth But 
what was then inculcated before we could comprehend its prin- 
ciples, would abundantly repay our study m maturer years; 
and to the ignorance of it, must be attributed many of those 
fundamental defects which appear in writing. 

Few authors huve written with philosophical accuracy on 
the principles of General Grammar , and what is more to be 
regrotti d, few»r still havo thought of applying those principles 
to the English language While the French tongue lias long 
Wn an object of attention to many able and ingenious writers 
of that nation, who have considered its construction, and deter- 
mined its propriety with groat accuracy, the Genius and Gram- 
unr of the English, to tiie reproach of the country, have not 
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been studied with equal care, or Ascertained with the same 
precision Attempts have been mode, indeed, of late, towards 
supplying tins defect , and some able writers have entered on 
the Ruhject but much remains yet to be done 

I do not propose to give any system, either of Grammar in 
general, or of English Grammar in particular A minute dis- 
cussion of the niceties of Language would carry us too much off 
from other objects, which demand out attention m the course of 
T'Octurea But I propose to give a general view of the chief 
principles relating to this subject, m observations on the several 
j 'arts of which Speech or Language in composed , remarking, an 
1 go along, the peculiarities of our own Tongue After which, 
1 shall make some more particular remarks on the Genius of the 
English Language 

The first tlimg to lie considered, in the division of the several 
l>arts of Speech The essential ports of Speech arc the same in 
all Languages. There must always be some words wliit h denote 
the names of objects, or mark the subject of discourse , other 
words, which denote the qualities of those objects, mid express 
what we afiirm concerning them , and other words, which point 
out their connections ana relations Hence, substantives, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, must 
necessarily lie found in all Languages, The most simple anil 
' nnpruhciiKivc division of the puts of Speech is, into substan- 
tives, attributives, aud connectives* Substantives, are all the 
words which express tile names of objects, or the subjects of 
discourse , attributives, aro all the words which express any 
attribute, projxn tv, or Action of the fornior , connectives, are 
what express the connections, relations, anil dependencies, which 
Jake place among them The common grammatical division of 
Speech into eight pails nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, 
advurlis, propositions, interjections, and conjunctions w not 
very ugical, as might lie easily shown , os it conipicliends under 
, term of nouns, both substantives and adiccLves, 

a i ‘1™ 1 ? rtH Speech gnu in ally and cssuutially distinct, 
while it makes a separate part of Speech of participles, which 
are no other than verbul adjectives. However, us those are 
the terms to which our oars have been most familiarised, and as 
an exact logical division is of no great consequence to our present 


* Quinctili.ui Informs us, that this was the most ancient d, visum 
Tfda ut quul ot qmo rant imrta oration!*. Qnauqtmm “c immorn m, 
•aTi.aJl ol i™. c " 1,1 i , .,'' uoni . m hwrant Axistotcfos atuuo Thuodlctau vnrl 
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purpose it will tie better to make use of these known teinn, tlun 
of any other 

We are naturally led to begin with the consideration of 
substantive nouns, which are the foundation of all Grammar, 
and may bo considered os the moat ancient pait of Speech 
For assuredly, ns soon as men had got beyond simplu interjec- 
tions, or exclamations of passion, and began to communicate 
themselves by discourse, they would bo under a necessity of 
assigning names to the objects they saw around them , which, 
m Grammatical Language, is called the intention of substan- 
tive nouns.* And here, at our first setting out, somewhat 
curious occurs. The individual objects which surround us are 
inlnuto m number , A savage, wherever ho looked, beheld 
lorcsta and trees To give sojiarate names to every one of those 
trees', would have been au endless and impracticable under- 
taking Tho first object was to give a name to that particular 
tree, whose fruit relieved his hunger, or v. hose shade protected 
him horn the nuu But cbservmg that though other trees were 
distinguished from this by peculiar qualities tof sue or appear- 
ance, yet, tliat they also agreed and resembled one another in 
certain common qualities, such as springing from a root, and 
heai mg branches and leaves, he formed in Ins miiul Home gene- 
ral idea of those common qu dittos, and ranging all that possessed 
tliem under one class of objects, ho called that whole class, a tree 
Lunger experience taught him to subdivide this genus into the 
sei end species of oak, pine, ash, and the rest, according as his 
oImci v.itiou extended to tho several qualities in which these 
tiers agiueil 01 difiored 

Hut still, he mado use of only gencr.d terms in Speech For 
tin oak, the pine, aud the ash, were uamos of whole classes of 

1 do not mean to amort, that among all luttlous, tho first invented words were 
■lmpla amt regular substantive nouns N otlnng is more difficult thin to ascertain 
the precise stops bu which uiuu proceoded In the funnntion of lnngnago Names 
for olficotH must, (lCubtlooH, have arisen m the most oarly stages of spoooh Hut 
it is probable, -is the learned author of the Truatlae On the Oi Ipln and Pnrjme of 
tMnuua'ie lids shown (vol 1 p 371, 3WJ, that, among suvend savage trlboe, some 
JJ l «e first articulate sounds that were funned denoted a whole eentenoa rstlicr 
tluiii tho name of a particular object , conveying some information, or expressing 
mine dasirat ur fairs, suites l to tho circumstance* in which that tnbo waa placed, 
or relating to the business they hud must frequent occasion to tarry on , us, the 
U«Mi is earning, the river is tor oiling, flic Many of tholr first words, it is bkewiso 
probable, were not slinple substantive nouns, but sabstantives, oecompanicil with 
sonic of those attributes, in euujunclion with which they worn most frequently 
atennomed to behold thorn , ui, the great bear, the little hut, tlio wound made 
“y the hatchet, &c Of all wluuli the aiilhor produces instances from several of 
uu* Amonuin langnAgea , end it is, undoubtedly. suitable to the natural sours* 
ot the operations of tlio human i und, thus to begin with particulars the must 
1,1 "F* i * fllMl -* md to proceed from these to mure general expressions liw 
nanrisc observes tliat tin souls of WuSl pnraltlie tongues are urfrmn Luang, 
“** might rapiioM thorn, rude mid short, and crowded with eoiisimnnts but, 
7? J Wntrurj , are, for the i lost part, long words, and full of vowels This is 
JJJ t'wjquonue of their lsfing formed u|sin the natural sounds wlm li the von u 
i„ ■mLF'T,., . mo'h oase, a little i aviud, and distinguished by articulation , and 
k J‘ow» this to hold in foot, among moot of the barbarous languages which are 
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objects , each of which mdudod on immense number of undis- 
tinguished individuals. Here then, it appears, that though the 
formation of abstract or general conceptions, is supposed to be 
a difficult operation of the mind , such conceptions must have 
entered into the very first formation of Language For, if we 
except only the prqpei names of persona, such as Csssar, John, 
Peter, all the othei substantive nouns which we employ in 
discourse are the names, not of individual objects, but of very 
extensive genera, or species of objects , as man, lion, house, 
river, Ac. We are not, however, to imagine, that this invention 
of general, or abstract terms, requires any great exertion of 
metaphysical capacity for, by whatever steps the mind proceeds 
in it, it is certain, that wliun men have once observed resem- 
blances among obiocts, they are naturally inclined to call all 
those which resemble one another by one common name , and of 
course to class them under one species We may dady observe 
this practised by children, in their first attempts towards acquir- 
ing language 

But now, after .language had proceeded as for as I have ile- 
Hcritx.d, the notification which it made of objects was still very 
impel feet for, when one mentioned to another, in discourse 
any substantive noun, such as man, lion, or tree, how was it to 
be known, which man, which lion, or which tree ho meant, among 
the mauy comprehended under oue name l Here occurs a very 
curious, and a very iwoful oontn vance for specifying the indi- 
th A "cT** mte “ d ‘ :d ’ 1)y moan * of that Part of Speech called 


The force of the Article consists, in pointing, or singling out 
from the common mass, the individual of which we mean to 
apeak. In English we have two Articles, « and the, a is more 
general and unlimited ; the more dohmte and spociaL A is 
much the same with one, and marks only any one individual of 
a species: that individual being either unknown, or left unde- 

JMK? a kmg n "’ Whlc1 ’ P 0 **'*™ more properly 
>«» <» tU Arttcle, nscertains seine known or determined 
individual of the specioB , as, the lion, the king 
Articles are words of great use in speech In some languages, 
however, they are not found The Greeks have but onoTrtiela 

nL jfeaTr? ‘TT?. " ur <lcf,mto > or P'opor Article, the 
They have no word which answers to our Article « . but they 

suppbr its place by tho ubscncc of tlieir Article Thua BarAtvs 
“ « king , O Ba»L\.ei the king The Latins have no 

article. In the room of it they employ pronouns, as Inc. ilia 

^NOTter P< ^mo’'° U A the tlle . y wnnt *0 distinguish 1 

"F Qnmetihan, “nrticulos non desiderat, 
ideoque m alias partes oratiouis sjnrguntur ’’ Thw. however 
ajipeare to mo a defect in the Latin tongue , os Arti S 
bute much to the dearness and preciaioif of language. 
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Is order to illustrate this, remark wliat difference there is 
in the meaning of the following expressions in English, depend- 
ing wholly on the different employment of the Articles “The 
sou of a king— Tho son of the king — A son of the king’s ” 
Each of these three phrases lias an entirely different meaning, 
which I need not explain, because any one who understands the 
language conceives it clearly at first hearing, through the differ- 
ent application of the Articles, a and the. Whereas in Latin, 

* Mius regis ” is wholly undetermined ; and, to explain in 
which of these three senses it is to ho understood, tor it may 
l,eiir any of them, a circumlocution of several words must lie 
used In the same maimer, “ Are you a king t ” “ Are you the 
kmg 1 " are questions of quite separate import , which, however, 
,110 confounded together in tho Latin phraso, “ Esne tu rex 1 ” 

“ Thou art a man, is a very general and harmless position , but, 

“ Thou art the man,” is on assertion capable, we know, of striking 
terror and remorse into the heart. These observations illustrate 
tho force anil importance of Articles and, at the same time, 

I gladly lay hold of any opportunity of showing the advantages 
of our own language 

Besides this quality of being particularized by the Article, 
tlii-ce affections belong to substantive nouns number, gender, 
and ease, which require our consideration. 

Number Vhatinguishes them ns one, or many, of tho same 
kind, called the inngular and Plural , a distinction found in all 
languages, and winch must, indeed, have been coeval with the 
very mtancy of language , as there were few things which men 
had more frequent occasion to express, than the difference be- 
tween one ami many For the greater facility of expressing it. 
it lias in all languages, been marked by some variation made 
upon the substantive noun , ns we see, in English, our plural is 
commonly formed by the nddition of the lettoi S lu the 
Hebrew, Greek, and some other ancient languages, we find, not 
only a plural but a dual numlier , the rise of which may very 
naturally Is accounted for, from separate terms of numbering 
not being jet invented, and one, two, and many, being all, or at 
li-ast tlie chief nuuicial distinctions which men, at first, had any 
occukiou to take notice ot 

Gender is an affection of substantive nouns, which will lend 
us into more discussion than number Gendei being founded 
on the distinction of the two sexes, it is plain, that in a pioper 
sense, it can only find plme in tho names of living creatures, 
"Inch admit the distinction oi male and female ; and, therefore, 
can lie rauged under tho masculine or feminine genders All* 
oilier substantive nouns ought to belong to wbat grammarians* 
call the Neuter Gender, which is meant to imply the negation 
nt either bpx But, with respect to this distribution, some hat 
s'ugular hath obtained in the structure of language. For, m 
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correspondence to that distinction of male and female sex which 
runs through all the classes of animals, men have, ui most lan- 
guages, ranked a great number of inanimate objects also, under 
thelike distinctions of masculine and foniuimo Thus, we find 
it, both in the Greek and Latin tongues glttdmt, a sword, for 
instance, is masculine , nigtfta, an arrow, is feminine ; and tins 
assignation of sex to inanimate objects, this distinction of them 
into masculine and feminine, appears often to lie entirely capri- 
cious , derived from no other principle than the casual structure 
of the language, which refers to a certain gender, words of a 
ccitain termination. In the Greek and Latin, however, all 
mamiunte objects are not distributed, into mrtseubno and femi- 
nine , but many of them are also classed, where all of them 
ought to have tieen, under the neuter gender, as, temphan, a 
church , mlile, a seat 

Hut the genius of the French anil Italian tongues differs, in 
this respect, from the Greek and Ijatin In the French and 
Italian, from whatever cause it has happened, so it is, that the 
neuter gt niter is wholly unknown, nud that all then names of 
inanimate objects are put upon the same footing with living 
creatures , and disti ilniteil, without exception, into masculine 
and tuiuiume. The French have two articles, the lnacinlme Ir, 
and the tenuuine la, and unu 01 oilier of these is prefixed to all 
sulwtautive uouiis in the language, to denote their gender. The 
Italians make the same umvurs.il use of their article 1 1 and la, 
fui the masculine , and la tor the feuumiio 

III the English language it is i.umrk'iblo that there obtains a 
peculiarity quite opjKWito In the Flench anil Italian there is 
no neuter gomlei In the English, when wc use common 
discourse, all substantive nouns, that are not names of living 
creatures, are neuter without exception lie, she, and it, are 
the ni.uks of the three genders , and we alwajs nso it, in 
speaking of any object win n> there is no sex, or wbure the sex 
is not known The English is, jicrhnjis, the only language in 
the known world (except the Chinese, which is Mid to agree 
with it m this particular), where the distiiit tiuii i it gender is 
properly and jilulosophically applied in tho use of words, and 
confined, as it ought to lie, to mai k the i eal distinctions of male 
and female 

lienee aimes a very great and signal advantage of the English 
tongue, which it is of consequence to rumai k * Though in 
.•ouinuin discourse, as I have alre.idy obseivud, wo employ only 
the propet and literal distinction of sexes , jot the genius of 
the language penults us, whenever it will add beauty to our 
« discourse, to make the names of inanimate objects masculine and 
feminine m a metaphorical sense , and when we do so, we are 

*«» fo "°T n 'K oWr-aionaon the metaphorical uni of gendon in tlw EsgU ■« 
uo takoi fturn Hi tfurrufr Hurme*. 
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understood to quit the literal style, and to use one of the figures 
of discourse 

For instance if I am speaking of virtue, in the course of 
ordinary conversation, or of strict reasoning, I refer tko word to 
no sole or gender , I say, “ Virtue is its own reward , ” 01, “ it ij 
the law of our nature.’ But if I choose to rise into a higher 
tone , if I seek to embellish and animate my discourse, I give a 
sex to virtue , I say, “ She descends from heaven , “ she alone 
confers true honour upon man , ” “ her gifts aro the only durable 
rewards ” By this means, wo have it m our power to vary onr 
stvlu at pleasure Bv making a very slight alteration, we can 
personify any object that we choose to introduce with dignity , 
and by 'this change of manner, we give warning, that wo are 
passing from the strict and logical to the ornamented and rheto- 
rical Btyle 

Tins is an advantage which not only every poet, but every 
good writer and speaker m prose, is, on many occasions, glad to 
Liy hold of, and improve and it is an advantage peculiar to our 
tongue ; no otlior language possesses it. For in other languages, 
evciy word lina one fixed gender, masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
winch can, upon no occasion, be changed , apt™, for matinee, m 
Greek , virtus, in Latin , In vertu, in French, are uniformly 
fenuniue She must always be the pronoun answering to the 
word, whether you be writing in poetry or in prose, whcthci yon 
he using the style of reasoning, or that of declamation whereas, 
m KnglisbjWe can eithor express ourselves with tho philosophical 
accuracy of giving no gender to tilings inanimate , or by giving 
them gender, and transforming thorn into persons, we adapt 
them to tho style of poetry, and, when it is projier, we enliven 
proso 

It deserves to be further remarked on this subject, that, when 
we employ that lilierty which oui language allows, of ascribing 
sex to any lnauunato object, wo have not, however, the liberty 
of makiug it what gender we please, masculine or teniiiiuic , but 
arc m gcnei-il subjected to some mlc of gondei, which the cur- 
rency of language has fixed to that object The foundation of 
that rule is imagined by Mr Hams, in lus u Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Principles of Grammar,” to lie laid in a certain 
distant resemblance or analogy to tho natural distinction of the 
two sexes 

finis, according to lum, we commonly give the masculine gen- 
der to those substantive nouns UBed figuratively, which iuv con- 
spicuous for the attributes of importing, or coiiiiiiuimaling , 
which are by nature strong and efficacious, oilhei to good or 

il , or which have a claim to some eminence, whether uvudaldo 
oi liot Those, again, he imagines to lie generally made fe u- 
tuiie, which aro conspicuous loi the attributes of containuig, and 
w bringing forth , which have more of the passive in their 
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nature than of tho active , which ore peculiarly beautiful or 
amiable or which have respect to such excesses as are rather 
feminine than masculine Upon these principles he takes notice, 
that the sun is always put in the masculine gender with os , the 
moon m the feminine, as being tho receptacle of tho sun’s light. 
The earth is, universally, feminine A ship, a couutiy, a city, 
are likewise made feminine, as receivers or containers Uod, m 
all Languages, is masculine Time, wo make masculine, on ac- 
count of its mighty elhcacy , virtue, feminine, from its beauty, 
and its being the object or love Fortune is always feminine 
Ur Harris imagines that the reasons winch determino the gcn» 
der of such capital words as these, hold in most othci Languages 
as well os the English Tins, howovei, appears doubtful A 
variety of ciruunstanccH, which seemed casual to us, because we 
cannot reduce them to principles, must, unquestionably have 
influenced the original foimaliun of Languages , and in no article 
whatever does Language appear to have been, more capricious, 
and to liiivc proceeded less according to fixed rule, than in the 
imposition of gender upon things inanimate , especially among 
such nations ns have applied the distinction of masculine and 
feminine to all substantive nouns. 


Having ill* towed gender, l proceed, noxt, to another remark- 
able peculiarity of milmtantivo nouns, winch, in the stylo of 
grainm.il, is called their declension by cases Let ns, first, con- 
sider what cases signify In order to understand thiB, it is 
necessary to ohseive, that, attei men had given namos to 
external objects, had particulaiized them by means of the 
article, anil distinguished them by numbei and gender, still their 
Lmgiuge remained extremely imperfect, till they had derived 
noiiiu method of expressing the relations which those ob|ccts 
lion-, ouo tow aids another. They would hud it of little use to 
have a name fm man, lion, trou, livei, without belli"- able, at the 
same tune, to signify how these stood with respect to each 
otlur , w hether, as approncliuig to, receding from, joined with, 
and the like Indeed, the relations which objects bcai to one 
another .ire immensely numerous , and, therefore, to devise 
ii lines, foi them all must have bueu among the last and most 
ilillniilt n-lineiiieiits of Language But, in its most early 
pi i lods, it was alisnlutely necessary to express, in some way or 
other, such relations as were most impoitant, and as occurred 
most frequently in common Speech Hence the genitive, dative, 
and ablative cases of nouns, which express the noun itself 
together with those relations, of, to, from, ml/,, and b„ , the 
relations which ire have the most frequent occasion to mention 
llio proper idea, t. on, of cases in declension is no other than an 
expression of the state, oi relation, which one object bears to 
another, denoted by some vamtion made upon the name of that 
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object ; most commonly in the final letters, and by some Tan , 
guagca in tlie initial 

All Languages, however, do not agree m this mode of expres- 
sion The Greek, Latin, and several other Languages, use 
declension. The English, French, and Italian, do not , or, at 
most, use it very imperfectly In place of the variations of 
cases, the modem Tongues express the relations of objects, by 
means of the words called prepositions, which denote those 
relations, prefixed to the name of the object. English nouns 
have no case whatever, except a sort of genitive, commonly 
formed by the addition of the letter i to the noun , as when we 
■ay “ JJryden’s Poems,” meaning the poems of Dryden. Our 
personal pronouns have also a case, which answers to the accn- 
satne of the Latin, I, me, — he, him, — who, whom There is 
nothing, then, or at least very little, in the Grammar of our 
Language, which corresponds to declension in the ancient 
Languages. 

Two questions, respecting this subject, may be put. First, 
Which of theso methods of expressing relations, whether tlmt 
by declension, or that by prepositions, was the most ancient 
usage in Language 1 And next, Which of them lias the best 
effect 1 Both methods, it is plain, are the same ns to the sense, 
and differ only in form For the sigmficancy of the Homan 
Language would not have been altered, though the nouns, like 
ours had been without cases, provided they had employed pre- 
positions and though, to express a disciple of I’lato, they had 
said “ DiHcipulns de Plato,” like the modem Italians, in place of 
* JJlHCipulus Plutonic ” 

Now, with respect to the antiquity of eases, although they 
may, on first view, scorn to consti tute a more artificial method 
linn the other, of denoting relations, jet there arc strong 
reasons for Dunking that this was the earliest method practised 
by men. We hud, in fact, that declensions and cases are used 
in most of what aru called the Mother Tongues, or Original 
Languages, as well as in the Greok and Latin And a very 
natrnal and satisfying account can be given why this usage 
should have eariv obtained Relations are the most abstiact 
and metaphysical ideas of any which men have occasion to 
form, when they are considered by themselves and separated 
from the related object. It would puzzle any man, os lias been 
well observed by nu author on this subject, to give a distinct 
account of what is meant by such a word as of, or from, when it 
stands by itself, and to explain all that may be included under 
it file fust rude inventors of Language, therefore, would not, 
*' a long while, arrive at such general terms In place of eon 
wdetmg any relation in the abstract, and devising a name for u, 
they Mould much more easily conceive it in conjunction with a 
paruculor object , and they would express their conceptions of 
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it by varying the name of that object through all the different 
eases ho mints, of a man , hoiruni, to a man , homine, with a 
man, Ac 

But, though this method of declension was, probably, the only 
method wlu< h men employed at hrst fur denoting relations, yet, 
in progress of time, many other relations being obsetved, 
besides those which are signified by the c.ises of nouns, and men 
also becoming more capable of general and metaphysical ideas, 
separate n.unes were gradually invented for all the relations 
which occuiretl, forming that Part of Speech whieh we now call 
Prepositions. Prepositions being once introduced, thuy were 
found to be capable of supplying the place of cases, by bomg 
prefixed to the nominative of the noun Hence it came to pass, 
that, os nations were intermixed by migrations and conquests, 
and were obliged to loam and adopt the Languages of ono 
anothe r, pr opositions supplanted the use of coses and declen- 
sions When the Italian Tongue, foi instance, sprnng out of 
the Roman, it was found more easy and simple, by the Gothic 
nations, to accommodate a few prepositions to the nominative of 
every noun, and to say </t linmti, al Iloma, di Carthago, id 
Carthaifn, than to remember all the variety of terminations, 
lionnr, Uonuirn, Cufthiu/mix, Carttuir/inem, which the use of declen- 
sions required in the ancient nouns By Hub progress we can 
give a natural account how nouns, in our modem Tongues, come 
to be so void of declension a progress which is fully illustrated 
in l)r Adam Smiths ingenious Dissertation on the Formation 
of Languages 

With regard to the other question on this subject, Winch 
of tl^eno two methods is of the greater utility and beauty 1 we 
shall find advantages anil disadvantages to be balanced on both 
sides Thcro is no doubt, that, by alioliBhmg cases, we have 
rendered the structure of modern Languages more sunple Wo 
have disembarrassed it of all the intricacy which aroso from the 
dillerent forms of declension, of which the Romans have no 
fen ci than five , and from all tho lrrcgulai ities in these several 
deelensious We have thereby rendered our -Luiguugcs more 
easy to lie acquired, and less subject to the jierplexity of rules. 
But, though the simplicity and ease of Language be great and 
estimable advantages, yet there arc also such disadvantages 
attending the modern method, as leave the balance, on the 
whole, doubtful, or rather incline it to tho side of antiquity 

For, in the first placo, by our constant use of prepositions for 
expressing the relations of things, we havo filled Language with 
a multitude of those little words, which are eternally occurring 
in c\eiy sentenci , and may bo thought thereby to have encum- 
bered Speech , by an addition of terms , and, by rendering it 
more prolix, to nave enervated its force In the second place, 
we have certainly rendered tho sound of Language loss agree- 
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able to the ear, by depriving it of tiiat variety and sweetness 
tvhich arose from the length of words, and the uhunge of tei nu- 
nations, occasioned by the cases m the Grcok and Latin. But 
in the third place, the most material disadvantage is, that, by 
this abolition of coses, and by a similar alteration, of winch i am 
to speak in the next Lecture, m the conjugation of verhB, we 
have dcpnvod ourselves of that liberty of transposition in the 
arrangement of words, which the ancient Languages enjoyed 

In the ancient Tongues, as I formerly observed, the different 
terminations produced liy declension and conjugation, j jointed 
out the reference of the several words of a sentence to one 
another, without the aid of juxtaposition , suffered them to be 
pi iced, without ambiguity, m whatever order was most suited to 
^ivu force to tho moaning, or harmony to the sound But now, 
having none of those murks of relation incorporated with the 
words themselves, we have no other way left us of showing what 
words in a sentence are most closely connected in meaning, than 
th it of placing them dose liy one another m the period The 
meaning of tile sentence is brought out in separate members and 
jioitions, it is broken down and divided Whereas the struc- 
ture of the Gieck and Roman sentences, by the government of 
their nouns ami verbs, presented tile meaning so interwoven and 
compounded in all its parts, as to make us perceive it in one 
united view The dosing words of the period ascertained the 
relation of each member to another , ana all that ought to be 
connected m our idea, appeared connected m the expression 
Hence, more brevity, more vivaeity, more foice That luggage 
of particles (as an ingenious author happily expresses it), which 
we are obliged always to carry along with us, both dogs style 
and enfeebles sentiment.* 

IVonoims are tho class of words most nearly related to snb- 
Htuntivi nouns; being, as thu name imports, representatives, or 
substitutes, of nouns I, thou, he, she, and it, are no otlici than 
an abridged way of naming the persons, or objects, with which 
we have immediate intercourse, or to which we are obliged fre- 

* " Tho various terminations of tho some word, whether verb or noun, are 
conceived to bo uioro Ultimately connected with the term which tliev 
nerve to lengthen, than the Additional, detached, and in themselves insignificant 
lurlu'ltM, which wo an. ob hjroti to employ an connectives to our significant nonh 
Our method gives almost thu wliiiu exiKxraru to tlieoua on to tho other, making 
tlu ugmiliiuit parts, and tlwi insignificant, equally conspicuous , LIilith much 
ouciior mu Ilk, as it were, the funnoi into tho latter, at onto prusorv mg their use, 
and lulling their wcaknc** Our modem language** may. in this respect, bo 
coiiifiitrud to the art uf tht curpentur in itt* rudest state , when tho union of the 
Tiinlermla i*ni|doyed by thu artisan, could bo ettbetod only by tho belli of those 
external sml comic, implements, pins, nails, and cramps. Tlio ancient Languages 
n seiublo the same art in its must improved, stute, after tho invention of dovotuil 
guilts, grooves, and m> rtisus , alien thus nil tho principle junctions are off *cted § 

fanning, pro|»erly, tho extremities, or trrruinatliins of the pieces to bo uinod 

V 1 1 , 1 ^ j lluans of these, the union uf the parts is rendorud closer , while that by 
wiuth that uutun is produced is scarcely perceivable —The Philosophy of 
Uueturic, by l>r Campbell, >ol U p 413 
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1U7 to refer in discourse. Accordingly, they are subject to 
samo modifications with substantive nouns, of numlier, 
gender, and cose Only, with respect to gender, we may 
observe, that the pronouns of the first and second person, as 
they are called, I and thou, do not appear to have had the dis- 
tinctions of gender given them tn any Language for this plain 
reason, that as they always refer to persons who are present to 
each other when they speak, their sex must appear, and there- 
foie needs not be marked by a masculine or feminine pronoun 
But, as tlio third person may be absent, or unknown, tlio dis- 
tinction of gender there becomes necessary , and accordingly, in 
English, it hath all the three genders belonging to it , Ac, cAr, it. 
As to cases , evou those Languages which liavo dropped them in 
substantivo nouns, sometimes retain more of them 111 pronouns, 
for the sake of tho greater readiness iu expressing relations ; as 
pronouns are words of such frequent occurrence m discourse 
In English, most of our grammarians hold the personal pro- 
nouns to have two cases, besides the nominative , a genitive, 
and an accusative — 1 , unite, me , — thou, thme, thee, — hr, his, him , 
— mho, whose, whom 

I11 the first stage of speech, it is probable that the places of 
those pronouns were supplied by pointing to tho object when 
present, olid naming it when absent For one can hardly think 
th.it pronouns were of early invention ; as they are words of 
such a particului and artificial nature I, thou, he, it, it is to 
ho observed, aio not names jieculiai to any single object, but so 
very general, that they may be applied to all persons or objects, 
whatever, 111 certain circumstances. Jt is tho most general term 
that can possibly lie concoived,ns it may stand for any one thing 
111 the universe of which we sjieak At tho same time, these 
pronouns li ive tins quality, that, 111 tho circumstances in winch 
they are applied, they nevci denote more than one precise indi- 
vidual , which they ascertain, and specify, much m the same 
manner as is done by the article So that pronouns are, at once, 
the most general and the most particular words m Language 
I hey are commonly the most irregular and troublesome words to 
the learner, in the Oranmiai of all Tongues , as lieing the words 
most in common use, and subjected thereby to tho greatest varieties. 

Adjectives, 01 tonus of qmlity, smh os qrrit. little, block, white, 
pours, ours, are the plainest and simplest of' all that class of words 
whieh are tei med atti ilmtive They are found in all Languages; 
ami, in all louiguages, must have been very early invented , aa 
objects could not bo distinguished from one .mother, nor any 
intercourse lie earned on concerning thorn, till once names were 
given to their diffoi , ill qualities 

I have nothing to obscivo m relation to thorn, except that 
singul.uily which attends them in the Greek and Latin of having 
the same lorm given them With substantive nouns, being 
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like them by cases, and subjected to the like distinctions of 
number and gender Hence it kns happened, that grammarians 
have /bade them belong to the samo part of Speech, and divided 
the noun into substantive and adjective , an arrangement founded 
moro on attention to the external form of words, than to their 
nature and force i’or adjectives, or terms of quality, have not, 
l>y their nature, the least resemblance to substantive nouns, as 
they never express any thing that can possibly subsist by itself , 
which is the very eHsenee of the substantive noun They are, 
indeed, more ak_n to verbs, which, like them, express the attribute 
ut some substance 

It may at first view, appear somewhat odd and fantastic, that 
adjectives should, in the ancient Languages, have assumed so 
much thofoim of substantives , since neithei number, nor gen- 
der, nor cases, nor relations, have any thing to do, in a proper 
tense, with mere qualities, such as, good or gnat, soft or hard. 
Aiul yet barm*, and n uu/nut, and truer, have their singular and 
pliunl, then masculine and feminine, then genitives and dativeH, 
like any of the names of substances, or persons But this can he 
accounted for, from the gem us of thoso Tongues. They avoided 
as much ns possible, consulcung qualities separately, or in the 
abstract They made them a port, or appendage of the suhsLuice 
which they seived to distinguish , they made the adjective de- 
pend on its substantive, and resemble it in termination, in num- 
ber, and gender, m order that the two might coalesce the more 
intimately, mid be joined in tliu foim of expression, as they were 
in the nature of things The libel ty of transposition, too, which 
those languages indulged, required such a method as this to be 
followed Koi , allowing the related words of a sentence to be 
pi um d at a distance from each other, it required the relation of 
ad|cctives to then proper substantives to be pointed out, by such 
similar circumstances oi form and termination, as, according to 
the grammatical style, should show their concordance When I 
»av, in English, the “ Beautiful wife of a brave man,” the juxta- 
position of the words prevents all ambiguity But when I say, 
in Latin, “ Formosa fortis viriuxor," it is only tho agreement, 
in gender, numlier, and ease, of tho adjective, “ foniuua ,” which is 
tin first wniil of the sentence, with the substantive “ uxor ” which 
m the last word, that declares the meaning 


LECTUKE IX. 

STllI CTUHK OF LANGUAGE — ENGLISH TONGUE 

Lf i he whole elans of words that are called attributive, mdee 
of all the parts of speech, the most complex, by far is the verb. 
It u> chiefly in tins part of Speech, that the subtle and profound 
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metaphymc of Language appears , and, thcroforo, in examining 
the nature and dittereut vai lations of the verb, there uught bo 
room for ample discussion But ns I am sensible, that such 
grammatical discus? ions, when they aro pursued far, become in- 
tricate and obscure, I shall avoid dwelling any longer on this 
•abject than seems absolutely necessary 
The verb is so far of the same nature with the .uljective, that it 
expresses, like it, nil attnbutu, ui pioperty, of some person or 
thing But it does more tlinn thia For, m all verbs, in every 
Language, tliere are no less than tliree things implied at once , 
tho attribute ol sonic sulwtantivc, an nihrmation concerning that 
attribute, and tunc Thus, when I say, “ tlie sun shincth , ” 
sinning is the attribute asenlied to tho snn , the present time is 
marked , and an alhimatimi is included, that tins property of 
Binning 1 Milonga, at that time, to die snn. Tho pmticiplo 
“shilling," is merely ail adjective, winch denotes an attribute, 
or pi operty, aud also expresses time ; bnt cai nos no affirmation. 
The mtinitirc mood, “to slime,” may lie called the name of the 
verb , it can ies neither tuuu nor affirmation, but simply expresses 
that attribute, action, or state of tilings, which is to be tho subject 
of the other moods and tenses Hence, tho infinitive often carnuH 
the resemblance of a substantive noun , and, both in KngliHh and 
Iot.,1, is Hometiiues constructed as such As, “ scire tuuni mini 
est ” “ lJulee et decuiuni ust pni patria mori ” And in English 
m the same in inner “To wuto well is difficult to speak elo- 
quently 18 still more difficult ” But as, thruugh all the other 
tenses aud moods, tho afliruiation runs, mid is essential to them , 
the sun shinetli, was Binning, shuuc. will slime, would have 
Shone &e the .ifliimatiou seems to be that wlucli chiefly dis- 
tinguishes the veil» from the otliei jiarts of H]>eeeli, and gives it 
iu» iiifwt uuiiHpiLuuuM power Jlciiui, Chore can be no sentence, or 
complete proposition, without a verb oithoi expressed oi implied 
f. or wlicnevei we speak, we always mean to assert, that some- 
thing IS, <11 IS not .unltlie woixl which ciiiua tins assertion or 
affirmation is»u rb Fi om tins soi t ol eniuienee belonging to it, 
this pert ol Speech li ith icccived its name, verb, from the Latin, 
mr/iiim, oi the tconl, by way ot distinction 

therefore, from (lioir imj>oitaiico and necessity in 
Spci i eh, limit hove been coeval with men’s luat attempts towanls 

the ntrf'i of l hough, indeed, it must have been 

the work of long tune, to reai them up to that accurate and 

Stn, T ? U a W .. IU ?‘ they ,,ow lx’sseaa It seems very 
rlmfiih- T) ^ * nlllh hl “ suggested, that tho radical verb, or 
“SS V of It >, m Languages, would be, wliat we now 
' l ,T b , , U rM,n • h thunders , it is light , 
of Hi' 6 ,uu * ! le J^ e ' 1LS this is the very simplest form 

merely affirms the existence of an event, or of 
a shite of things. By degices, after pronouns were invented, 
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gnch verbs becnmo personal, and were branched ont into alt the 
variety of tenses and moods 

The tenses of tho verb ore contrived to imply the several dis- 
tinctions ot lime Of these I must tike some notice, in order to 
show the admirable accuracy with which Language is constructed 
AVo think commonly of no more than the throe great divisions of 
tunc, into tho past, tho present and the future and wo might 
imagine, that if verbs hail been so contrived, as simply to express 
these, no more was needful Blit Language proceeds with much 
greater subtilty. It splits tunc into its several moments It 
considers time as never standing still, but always flowing , things 
past, as more or less perfectly completed , and things future, as 
more or less remoto, by different gradations. Hence, tho great 
v.u lety of tenses in most Tongues 

The present may, indeed, be always considered os one indivi- 
sible point, susceptible of no variety “ I write, or I am writing , 
arriio ” But it is not so with the past There is no language 
so poor, but it hath two or three tenses to express tho varieties 
ot it Ours hath no fewer than four 1 A past, action may be 
considered os left unhinshed , winch mokes the imperfect tense, 
“I was writing, tenbehnm" £ As just now finished This 
nukes the proper jierfeet tense, winch, in English, is always 
expressed by the help of the anxiliaiy vorb, “I have written ” 
A It may he considered os finished some tune Rgo , the pin lienlar 
time left indefinite “ I wrote , aci i/ui , ” wluelt may either 
signify, “I wrote yosteiday, 01 I wrote a twelvemonth ago.” 
Tins is wli.it grammarians call an aorist, or indefinite past 
4 It may lie considered as finished before something else, which 
is also past This is the plnsquam-porfeet. “I had written, 
JcriJMCWim " I hod wntten belove I received Ins letter 

Here we observe, with sumo pleasure, that we have an advan- 
tage ovci the Latins, who have only three varieties upon the 
put tune They have no pioprr jierfeet tense, or one which 
distinguishes an action just now finished, from an action that wns 
finished some time ago In both those eases they must say 

xriuai ” Though thorp ho n manifest difference in the tenses, 
which our Language expresses by tins variation, “I have writ- 
ten,” meaning, I have just now hnmbed writing , and. “ I 
wrote,” meaning at some former time, since which, other things 
have mtci venoil. This difference the Homans have no tense to 
express , and therefore, can only do it by a circumlocution 

The chief varieties in the future time are two , a simple or 
indefinite future “I sliall write, ttenham ” and a futnre, 
ri 1 iting to something else, which is also future “ I shall hat e 
" r Iton , xenjuero ’’ I shall have w rittcu before ho arrives * 

* /k tlio tenses of vorbs, Mr ITsmCs Hermes may be consulted, by such as 
nesni to sen tin in Homtimzeil with metaphysical accuracy , nail also, tlio Trim tire 
'si tuo Union and Progress of Isuiguugi , voL n p 1 23 
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Besides tenses, or tha power of expressing time, verbs admit 
the distinction of Voices, as they arc called, the active and 
the passive according as the afhrmation respects something 
that w done, or something that is suffored , “I love, or i 
am lovod” They admit also the distinction of moods, which 
are designed to express the affirmation, whether active or 
passive, under different forms The indicative mood, for in- 
stance, simply declares a proposition, “I write, I have writ- 
ten,” the imperative lequires, commands, threatens, “Write 
tlion , let him wnto ” Tin. subjunctive expresses the propo- 
sition under the form of a condition, or m Buboi dination to Homo 
other thing, to which ft reiercnco is made, “I might write, I 
could write, I should write, if the case were so anil bo ” This 
manner of expressiug an alhi niation, under so many different 
forms, together also with the distinction of the three persons, /, 
than, and hr, constitutes what is called the conjugation of verbs, 
which makes so great a part of the Grammar of all Languages. 

It now clearly appears, us I before observed, that of all .tha 
parts of Speech, vei bs are, by far, the most artificial and com- 
plex (lonsulcr only, liow many things are denoted by this 
single Tiatin word, “ asuinistt/n, I would have loved” First, 
The person who speaks, “ I." Secondly, An attribute or action 
of that person, “loving” Thirdly, All ufhrmation concerning 
that action Fourthly, The just time denoted in that affirmation, 
“ have loved ” and, Fifthly, A condition on which the action is 
siiH|)ciided, “ would have loved ” It appears curious and remark - 
able, that words ot this complex import, and with more or leaa 
of this artificial structure, are to be found as foe as we know, in 
all languages of the world 

Indeed, the form of conjugation, or the maimer of expressing 
all these varieties in the void, differs greatly in different Tongues 
Conjugation is esteemed most perfect m those Languages which, 
by vuvying either the termination or the initial syllable of tho 
verb, express the greatest number of important circumstances, 
without tho help of auxiliary words In the oriental Tongues, 
the veibs are said to have few tenses, or expressions oi time , 
but then their inoodR nro so cmitiivod, as to express a great 
variety of circumstances nnd relations In the Hebrew, for in- 
stance, llioy say, in one woid, without the help of any auxiliar> 
not only, “ I have taught," but, “ I have taught exactly, or 
often , 1 have been Commanded to teach , I have taught myself” 
The Greek, which is the most perfect of .ill the known Tongues, 
u» very regular .mil complete in all the tenses ,uid moods Tho 
Latin is funned on the same model, but mine imperfect, es- 
pecially in tlie passive voice, which forms most of the tonscs by 
the help of the auxiliary “ xmii" 

In all flu 1 modem Knropeau Tongues, conjugation is" very 
defective Thoy admit low varieties m the termination of tho 
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verb itself , but have almost count. int vecourse to their auxiliary 
rerlis, throughout .ill the mouds aud tenses, both active auil 
passive Language has undeigone a change m conjugation, 
perfectly similar to that which I showed in the last Lecture, it 
underwent with respect to declension As prepositions, prefixed 
to the noun, superseded the use of eases , so the two great aux- 
iliary verbs, to have, and to he, with those other nuxiliaues, 
which we use in EngliBli, do, eluill, will, may, anil cun, prehxeil to 
the participle, supersede, in a great mensuie, the different 
terminations of moods and tenses, which formed the ancient 
coning itions 

Thu alteration, in both cases, was owing to the same cause, 
aud will tie easily understood, from reflecting on wh.it was for- 
muly obseived Thu auxiliary verbs are like prepositions, 
words of a vuiy general and ulistract nature They imply the 
different modifications of simple existence, considered alone, and 
without reference to any paiticul.u thing In the early state of 
I'peuli, the import of them would lie incorporated with every 
p triii nlir verb m its tenses and moods, long before words wen. 
inu'iitod for denoting such abstract conceptions of existence, 
done, and by themselves Hut altei those auxiliary verbs came, 
in tin pi ogress of Language, to be invented mid known, and to 
h ne U uses and moods given to them like other verbs , it was 
found that as they earned in their nature the force of that 
atliiumtiou which distinguishes the vcil>, they might, by being 
Joined with the participle which gives the meaning ot the verb, 
supply the plate ot most of the moods and tenses, lienee, as 
thr modem Tongues begun to rise out of tlie rums of the 
din. lout, this methud established itself m the new formation of 
bjH'nh Suih wolds, for instance, .is am, mu, have, it/mll, being 
01 . familial , it appeared more easy to apply these to any verb 
wli 'liver, /’ttiii total , I mu loved, 1 have loved; than to 
ii liu uiber that variety of terminations which were requisite in 
1 oiyug.itmg the aiieicut vei hs, amoi, arnahar, amain, <Cr Two or 
three v.ujplies ouly, in the termination of tlio verb, weie re- 
toned, as lone, loved, lovmtj , and all the rest were (lropt The 
consequence, howevn, ot this pi notice was the same as that of 
ulujhsfuug declensions It rendered Language more simple and 
ea-.v in its structure , tut witlial more piolix, and less graceful. 
Hus finishes all that seemed most necessary to be observed with 
rosiM-et to verbs 

The remaining parts of speech, which are called the mde- 
'J liable parts, or that admit of no variations, will not detain 
■is long 

' Iveibs are the first that occur These form a very nume- 
rou- class of words in cvciy Language, reducible, m general, to 
t.is head of Attributives , as they serve to modify, or to denote, 
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•ome circumstance of an action, or of a quality, relative to its 
time, place, order, degree, and the other properties of it, which 
we have occasion to specify They ore, for the most port, no 
more than an abridged mode of Speech, expressing, by one word, 
what might, by a circumlocution, be resolved into two or moro 
words lielonguig to the other parts of Speech “ Exceedingly,” 
for instance, is the same as, “ in a high degree “ bravely,” 
the same as, “ with bravery or valout “ here,” the same as, 
“ in this place “ often, and seldom," the same as, “ for many, 
and for few times ” and so of the rest lienee, adverbs may bo 
conceived ns of less necessity, and of later intioduetion into the 
system of Speech, than many other classes of words , and, 
accordingly the great body of them are derived from other 
words tuniiLi ly established in the Liingunge. 

'Propositions anil Coii| unctions are words moro essential to 
discourse than the greatest jiart of adverbs They form that 
class of words, called ('oiiiioctives, without which tlieio could lie 
no bungiinge , serving to express the rcl.itions which tilings 
lxiar to one another, their mutual lnttnence, dependencies, aud 
coherence , thereby joining words togethci into intelligible and 
significant pnqxmitions Conjunctions are generally cmploycil 
for connect mg sentences, or meiiilais of sentence* , ns, ami, 
oanuir, iMiun/h, and the like Prepositions arc employed for 
connecting words, by showing the relation which one snbstnu- 
tne noun beats to nuotlier , as, of, from, to, <ibote, hdow, &c Of 
the force of these I liml occasion to speak before, when treating 
of the cases aud declensions of substantive nouns 
It is abundantly evident, that all these connective particles 
must I si of the greatest use m Speech , seeing thev point out tbo 
relations anil transitions by which tlie jninil passes from ous 
idea to another They are the foundation of all reasoning, which 

is no other thing than the connexion of thoughts Am i theio- 
fore, though among barbarous nations, aud in tlie rude uncivilized 
ages of the woild, the stock of these words might be small, it 
must always han* increased, as mankind advanced in tjie arts of 
reasoning .uni reflection The more that any nation is improved 
by seienee, ,uid the more jicrfect thou language liceomes, wa 
nn^r ii.it in nil y- expect, tli.it it will nlioiiml jnore with eonnectiie 
partielus , ox jo easing relations of things, and transitions uf 
tliought, which had osiaped a giossoi view Aci ordmgly, no 
tongue is so full of them as tlie (Jreek, in const qiienee of thu 
acute and subtle genius of tliatn.lnu.il peojile In every lan- 
guage, much of the beauty and strength ot it depends on the 
jiropor use of com unctions, prepositions, ami those relative pro- 
nouns, winch also >ervc the same purpose of connecting the 
4 1 lerent pirt* ol uisLOurap It 19 tlie right or wrong niftiiuge- 
uient of these, which eh icily makes discourse appear turn and 
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impacted, or disjointed and looso , which carries it on its pro- 
jjresa with a smooth and even pace, or renders its march 
uregulni and desultory 

I shall d«dl no longer on tlio general construction of Lan- 
guage Allow me, only, before I dismiss the subject, to ohaerve, 
that, dry and intricate .vs it may seem to some, it is, however, of 
gi'e.it importance, and very nearly connected with the philosophy 
ot tlio human nund Foi, if Speech be the vehicle, or interpreter 
ot the conceptions of our mindH, an examination of its Structure 
and Progress cannot but unfold many things concerning the 
nature and progress of our conceptions themselves, and the ope- 
rations of our faculties , a subject that is always instructive to 
man “Acquis,” says Quinctilun, on author of excellent judg- 
ment, “ neqms tauqnam parva fuatuliat grammatices elements. 
Aon ipiia niagme sit operio consouantes u vocahbus discomere, 
ivnujut 1 in scnuvocalium numcrum, mutarumque partiri, sed quia 
uitepnm velut uacn hiijus adcuntibus, apparclnt mnlta l-orunv 
siihlihtuH, qu.e non mode acuero ingenia puenlia, sed uxerecre 
aUi-wimam quoquo eruditioncm ac scicutiam ponmt.” * l 4 
T«t ns now come nearer to onr own language In this, and 
the preceding lecture, some observations have already been 
nride on its Structure But it is proper that we should bo a little 
more i vo titular in the examination of it. 

The language which is, at present, spoken throughout Great 
Britain, is neither the ancient primitive Speech ot the island, 
nor derived trom it , but is altogether of foreign origin The 
language of the first inhabitants of our island, beyond doubt, 
was the Celtic or Gaelic, common to them with G.ml , from 
winch country, it appears, by many circumstances, that Great 
Britain was peopled This Celtic tongue, winch is said to be 
vriy expressive, and copious, and is, probably, one of the most 
aiuicut languages m the woild, obtained ouco m most of the 
western regions of Europe It w.is the language of Gaul, of 
Great Britain, of Ireland, and, vory probably, of Spam also , 
till, in the course of these revolutions, which by means of the 
conquests, first, of the Romans, and afterwards of the northern 
nations, changed the government, speech, and, m a manner, the 
whole face ot Europe, tins tongue was gr.ulually obliterated , 
and now subsists only in the mountains ot Wales, in tho High- 
lands of Suutlpnd, and among the wold Irish For tho Insli, the 
Welsh, and the Erse, are no other than different dialects of the 
►“wiv tongue, the ancient Celtic . 

* " n » nan despise, ns inconsiderable, the vlcmcnta of isnmimr, beomac It 
O want to him s matt, r , f email consequence, to allow the duluietiuii between 
' 1 uid coiimmniitH, and tu die ale tho latter into liquids ami lnntas Hut 
j * no licnetiute intu tlie In'icwiust lauds of this temple of si itnce, will tliero 
's - ,K -r 1 i >il ,i,l -i.i i v or muttur, us w nut only vrwper to Khartum 
, „ 1 ■> ■ ■ i - ■ >■ i 1 1. ■ but aulheiont to uivu eveimse for llui most 

,p Bn, ■ ■ i, . i e-uj'l'vi, 
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Ro mansh e , nnd as the Franks and Normans did not, like the 
gjBBflifm Engl md, expel the inhabitants, but, alter their > icm- 
nes, mingled with them , the language of the country became « 
compound of tlio Teutonic dialect imported by these conquerors, 
and of the former corrupted Latin Hence, the French language 
luis always continued _to haye a very comiufetable affinity with 
the HiHn, 'hud" lience~a groat number of words of Latin origin, 
which were in use among the Normans in France, were intro- 
duced into our tongue at the conquest , to which, indeed, many 
have since been added, directly from the Latin, in consequence of 
the great diffusion of Roman literature throughout all Europe 
From the influx of so many streams, from the junction of so 
many dissimilar parts, it naturally follows, that the English, like 
eieiy compounded language, must needs be Bomewliat n regular 
We cannot expect from it that correspondence of parts, that 
complete analogy in structure, which may be found in those 
simpler languages, winch have been formed m a manner within 
themselves, and built on one foundation Hence, os I before 
showed, it lias but- small remains ot conjugation or declension , 
and its syntax is narrow, as there are fow marks in the words 
themselves that can show their relation to ench other, or, m the 
gnuiuuntical style, point out oither their concordance, or tlieir 
go vc i nmciit m the sentence Our words Iiaving been brought to 
us irum several different regions, straggle, if we may so speak, 
asundei from each other , and do not coalesce so naturally in tile 
structure of a sentence, us tlio words in the Greek and Roman 
tongues. 

Hut these disadvantages, if they be such, of a compound 
language, arc balanced by other advantages that attend it , pai - 
ticulaily by the number and variety of words with which such a 
fengungu is likely to bo enriched Few languages are, m laet, 
more copious than the English In all grave subjects especially, 
historical, critical, political, and moral, no writer has tne least 
reason to complain of the barrenness of our tongue The studious 
reflecting genius of the people, lias brought together great store 
of expressions, on such subjects, from every quarter. Wo are 
reli too in the language of poetry Our ^pootical style differs 
widely from prose, not m point of numbers only, but in the very 
Moids themselves , which shows what a stock and compass of 
Molds we have it in our power to select and employ, suited to 
those different occasions. Heroin we are infinitely superior to 
the Ficnch, whose poetical language, if it were not distinguished 
bj rhyme, would not be known to differ from tlieir ordinary prose 
it is chiefly, indeed, on grave subjects, and with respect to 
die stronger emotions of the nund, that our language displays its 
1 ewer of expression We are said to have thirty words, at leant, 
•o denoting all the varieties of the passion of anger * But, m 
Anger, wrath, passion, rage, Any, outrage, flereonau, sharpness, animosity, 

a 
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describing tbc more delicate sentiments and emotions, our 
tongue is not so fertile It must be confessed that the French 

( language far sui passes ours, in expressing the nicer shades ot 
character, especially those varieties of manner, temper, and 
behaviour, which are displayed m our social intercourse with 
one anothor Let any one attempt to translate, into English, 
\ only a few pages of one of Marivaux’s Novels, and he will soon 
'be sensible ol om duiiciency of expiessmns on these subjects. 
Indeed, no language is so copious as the French foi whatever is 
delicate, gay, and luuusing It is, Jierhaps, the lmpiacBt language 
foi conversation in the known wm Id, but, on the higher subjects 
ot composition, the English may be justly esteemed to excel it 
considerably 

language is generally understood to rcocivo its predominant 
tincture 1mm tliu national character of the peoplo who speak it. 
We must not, 1 deed, expect tli.it it will carry an exact anil hill 
impression of their genius and manners , for, among all nations, 
the original stock ol words which they received from their ances- 
tors, remain as llic foundation ot then speech throughout many 
ages, while their manners undergo, pci haps, very great altera- 
tions National elianu-lcr wilt, howcvei, always have some per- 
ceptible lnllueiico on tlie turn of language , and the g ucty and 
vivacity ol the French, and the gravity and tlioughttiilucss ot 
the English, are suthcicutly impressed on then respective 
tongues. 

From the genius of our langn.ige, and tho character of those 
wlio sjieak it, it may be expected to have strength and energy 
It is, indeed, liatui ally prolix , owing to tho gieat number of 
particles and nuxili.uy veilis which we arc obliged constantly to 
iinploj , and tins prolixity, must, m some degree, enfeeble it 
Wc seldom can express so uiuili by one won I as was done by 
the veibs and by the nouns, in the Greek anil Homan languages 
Our style is less compact , our conceptions being spread out 
among more words, and split, .is it were, into nnoe paits, make 
a fainter impression when we utter them Notwithstanding this 
detect, by our abounding in tonus tor expressing all tho strung 
emotions ot the liiiud, and by the liberty winch we enjoy, in a 

i peatoi degree thou most nations, of compounduig words, our 
augunge may lie esteemed to possess considerable force of ex- 
pression , comparatively, at least, with the other modem tongues, 
though much below tliu ancient The stylo of Milton atone, 
both in poetry anil prose, im a sultieiunt proof that the English 
tongue is i.u trum being destitute ot uei ves and energy 
The flexibility of a language, or its power of accommodation 
to different styles and manners, so .is to be either grave and 

d.nlcr, resentment, licnt, heartburning , to fume, storm, Inflame, bo ine**tiscd, to 
▼ex, kimlk, irritate, uiirige, ixiwpcraio, prmoku, fret, to be Kulleu, luwtv, liot. 
south, Hour, ixxvleh, da. - 1 jtXauc to tiruumoocl'e Gramm. u* 
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•itroii g, or easy and flowing, or tender and gentlo, or pompous 
mid magnificent, as occasions require, oi as an autlioi s genius 
prompt* is a quality of great importance in speaking and writ- 
ing It seems to depend u|xin three things , the copiousness ot 
a language , the different arrangements of which Its words are 
susceptible , and the variety ana beauty of the sound of those 
words, so us to cor respo nd to many different subjects Never 
did-nny Wiigtio possess this 'quality so eminently ns the Greek, 
•n Inch every writer of genius could so mould, ns to make the 
style perfectly expressive of his Own manner and peculiar turn 
It had all the three requisites, which I have mentioned as 
necessary for this purpose It joined to theso the graceful 
\anety of its different dudects , and thereby readily .laanmcd 
noiy sort of character which an author could wish, from the 
must simple and most familiar up to the most ma|estic The 
7,. uni, though a veiy beautiful language, is inferior, in this 
1 1 Kjicct, to the Greek It has more of a fixed chaructoi of state- 
linns and gravity It is always firm and masculine in the 
trtioi of its sound , and it is supported by a certain senatorial 
dignity, of which it in difficult for a writoi to divest it wholly, 
on any occasion Among the modem tongues, the Italian 
possesses a great deal more ot this flexibility than the French 
By its copiousness, its freedom of arrangement, and the great 
beauty and harmony of its sounds, it suits itself very happily to 
most subjects, eithei in prose or m pooliy ; is capable ot tin 
iiiguatand the strung, as well os the tender , and secins to be, oil 
the whole, tlic inoet perfect of all the modem dialects wlucli lia\ c 
niiscu out of the ruins of the ancient. Our own language, 
though not equal to the Italian ill flexibility, yet is not destitute 
of a considerable degree of this quality If any ouc will con- 
sider the diversity of style which appears in some of out classics 
that great difference of mauncr, foi nistanco, which is marked In 
the Htyle of Ixird Shaftesbury, and that of Dean Swift, he will 
see, ui our tongue such a circle of expression, such a powei of 
accommodation to the dflfereut taste of writers, as redounds not 
a little to its hononr 

I W1, it the English has been most taxed with is its defficieue\ 
in h.Trmrmy- of so und But though every native is apt to be 
partial RTtlJo sounds of his own language, and may therefore In 
siisi«« ted of not being a fair judge in this point , yet, I ini igini 
tin re* are evident grounds ou which it may be shown that this 
eli ugo against our tongue liasSbeeu carried too for The melodj 
•>i mu reisifioation, its powei of supporting poetical ltumlwrs 
" ithout .uiy assistance from rh^nie, is alone a sufficient proot 
’hat mu language is far from being unmusical Our verse is 
if'er the Italian, the most diversified and harmonious of ai v ol 
un. modem dialects , unquestionably far beyond the French 
re-rse, m variety, sweetness, and melody. Mr. Sheridan hqs 
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shown, in hiB Lectured, that \re abound more in vowel and diph- 
thong sounds than mod Languages , and these too, so divided 
into long and short, as to afford a proper diversity in the quan- 
tity of our syllables Onr consonants, lie observes, which appear 
so crowded to the eye on paper, often form comhmatiomi not 
disagreeable to the car in pronouncing, and, m particulni, the 
objection which has been made to the frequent recurrence of the 
hissing consonant * in our language, is unjust and ill-founded 
Kur, it h.is not been attended to, that very commonly, and in the 
hnal syllables especially, this letter loseB altogethoi the hissing 
sound, and is tiausfiirnied into a ;, which is one of tho sounds 
on which the ear rusts with pleasure , ns m ha*, t/iear, thoac, Cove*, 
hear*, and iniitiinuinble more, where, though the letter a be 
relauicd in writing, it lias really the power of z, not of the 
common a 

After all, however, it mnst be admitted, that amoothuoss, or 
lieautv ot sound, is not one of the distinguishing properties of 
the English Tongue Though not incapable of bemg formed 
into melodious arrangements, yet strength and expressiveness, 
more than grace, iumi its character We incline, in generalT'to 
a short pi omineiulinti of our words, and linvo shortened the 
quantity of niont of those whieh we borrow from tJTe'TIilin, as 
unitor, ajKctudf, thnUn, liberty, and BUch like Agreeable to this, 
is a remarkable peculiarity of English pronunciation, the throw- 
ing tho accent further back, that ih, nearei the beginning of the 
word, than is done by any other nation In Greek anil Latin, 
no word is accented father lack than the third syUahle from tho 
end, or what is called the antepenult But ill English, we have 
many words accented on the fourth, some on the fifth syllable 
from tho end, ns inCuioniUe, row oSnnuri/, ambulatory, prOfittMentaa 
The general effect of this practiee of liasteuiug the accent, oi 
placing it so nr.il the begiimuig of the word, is to give a brisk 
and a spniteil, but at the same time a lapul and hurried, and 
not very musical tone to llic whole piuiiiincuvtiou of a people 

Thu English Tongue possesses, undoubtedly, tins property, 
that it ih the most simple in its form and construction, of all the 
European dialects It is free from all intricacy of umes, declen- 
sions, moods, and tenses Its wuids are subject to fewer varia- 
tions from their original form, than those of any utlici language 
Lts siilistautivcs have no distinction of gender, except what 
nature has made, and lint one vai latiou m case Its adjeetives 
admit ot no clinngc at all except what expresses the degree of 
comparison Its veibs, lnat^ul of 1 unuiiig through all the 
'’anetios of ancient conjugation, suffer no more than tom or five 
rlianges m teinuuation By the help of a few prepositions and 
auxiliary vcrlw, all tho puijwsos of significaney m meaning are 
accomplished, while the woisls^foi the most port, preserve their 
form unchanged The disadvantages, m point of elegance 
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brevity, and force, which follow from this structure of our Lan- 
guage, I have before pointed out. But, at tho same time it 
must be admitted, that such a stiuctuie coutiihutes to facility 
It rcudois the acquisition ot our Language less labouous, tlic 
arrangement oi our words more plain and obvious, tlie 1 ules of 
our syntax lewei and more simple 

I agicc, indeed, with Dr Ixiwth (Preface to his Grammai) 
m thinking that the simplicity and facility of our Language 
occasions its being frequently written ana spoken with less 
oceiuney It was neces&niy to stud} Languages which were of 
a inoic complex and oitihcial tuiiu, with greater eaie The 
marks of gender ami case, the varieties oi conjugation ana 
' declension, tlic multiplied rules of syntax, were ail to be 
it tended to 111 Speech Hence Language became more an object 
oi art It was reduced into form , a standard was established , 
mid any do]iiu lures iroin the standard became conspicuous. 
\\ lie it as, , timing us, Language is hardly considered as an object 
of grammatical liilo We take it for grunted, that a competent 
skill m it may be ocquued without any study , and that, in a 
syntax so uamiw and confined as ours, there is nothing a Inch 
demands attention Hence aiiaes the habit oi wntmg in a loose 
and maccuinto maunor 

I admit that no grammatical rules have sufficient authority to 
conti ol the firm and established usage of Language Established 
custom, in speaking and wilting, is the standard to winch te 
must at last resort, for determining every controverted jtoiut 
■u Language and Style But it will not follow from tins, that 
grammatical rules are superseded as useless In every Lan- 
guage winch has lieeu, in any degree, cultivated, there prevails a 
certain structure and analogy ot parts, which is understood to 
give foundation to the most reputable usage of Speech , and 
which, in all cases, when usage is loose or dubious, possesses 
considerable authority In oveiy Language, there are rules 
of syntax which must bo inviolably observed by all who would 
either write or sjieak with any propriety For syntax is no 
other than that arrangement of words in a sentence, which 
renders tho meaning of each word, and the relation, of all the 
words to one another, most clear and intelligible. 

All the rules of Latin Syntax, it is true, cannot be applied 
to our Language Many of these rules arose from the particular 
form of their Lauguago, which occasioned verbs or prepositions 
tofivciii, somo the genitive, some the dative, some tho accusative 
oi ablative case But, abstracting from these peculiarities, it is 
to be always remembered, tliat the chief and fun dam ental rules 
'f •syntax are common to the English us well as the Latin 
t ongue , and, indeed, belong equally to all Languages Fo. in 
a'l Languages, tho parts which compose Speech are essentially 
the some , substantives, adjectives, verbs, and connecting par- 
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tides Anil wherever these parts of Speech are found, there are 
ceitoin necessary relations among them, which regulate then 
syntax, or the place which they ought to possess m a sentence 
Thus, in Knglish, just us much as in Latin, the adjective must, by 
position, be made to agree with its substantive , and the verb 
must ngreo with its nominative m person and number , because, 
from the nature of things, a word, which expresses eitliei u 
quality or an action must correspond as closely as possible 
with the name of tliat thing whose quality, or whose action, it 
expresses. Two or more substantives, joined by a copulative, 
must always require the verbs or pronouns, to which they refei, 
to lie placed in the plural number , othei wise, their common , 
relation to these verbs or pronouns is not pointed out An 
ictivu verb mnst, m every LnngnngH, govern the accusative , th.it 
is, cluai ly point out sumo suhatauti vo name, os the object to which 
its action is directed A relative pronoun must, in every form 
of Speech, agree with its antecedent in gondci, number, and 
person ami conjunctions, or connecting particles, ought always 
to couple like eases and moods , tliat is, ought to join together 
words which are of the same form and state with each other 1 
mention these, as a few exemplifications of that fundamental 
regard to syntax, which, even m such a Language aa ours, is 
absolutely requisite fui writing or speaking witfi any propriety 
Whatever the advantages or defects of the English Language 
Is , as it is our own Language, it deserves a high degree ot our 
stud) aiul nttcutinu, both with regard to the choice of words 
w Inch we employ, and with regard to the syntax, or the arrange- 
ment of these words in a sentence We know liow much the 
( 1 recks .uni the Unmans, m their most polished and flourishing 
times, < ultiv.itcd then own Tongues We know how much 
study both the French, and the Italians, have bestowed upon 
tliuire Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the study ol 
other Lauguages, it can nuvui be communicated with advantage, 
unless by siub as call write and tqienk tbeir own Language well. 
Lot the matter uf an author be even so good and useful, his com- 
positions will always suffurm the public esteem, if his expression 
lie deficient in purity and prupuety At the same time, the 
attainment of a emrect ami elegant style, is an object which 
demands application and lultour If any imagine they can catch 
if merely by the cai, or acquire it by a slight primal of some 
of oui good authors, they will hud themselves much disappointed. 
The many uirors, even m point of grammar, the many oifcdflbg 
against purity of Language, which are committed by writers 
who are fai liom being contemptible, demonstiate, that a careful 
study of the L augu, ige is previously requisite, in all who aim at 
w i iting it propel ly,* 

• Ihi this subject, tlio vendor ought lo pern so Hr Isnrth’s Short Introduction 
In I ngltsli Grammar, with Cntiuil hutus , which u tlic GnumimUcal psrfuruuoc* 



LECTUEE X. 

STYLE — yEBSPIOUITY AUD PRECISION. 

II wivo finished the subject of Language, I now ontqr on the 
consideration of Stylo, nnu the rules that relate to it 

It is not easjr to give a precise Idea of wliat is meant by Style, 
'the l met definition I can give of it is, the peculiar manner in 
which a man expresses his conceptions, by means of Language 
It is ditto rent fiotu mem Language or words. The words whu.li 
t ni uitlior employs, may bo proper and faultless; and his Stylo 
uni, nevertheless, liavo great faults it may be diy or stiff, or 
1 elile, or aiirctcd Stylo lias always some reference to un 
ml Mur's manner of flunking It is a picture of the ideas which 
i !*, in lus mind, and of tlia manner in winch they use them , 
and, hence, when we arc examining on author’s composition, it 
is, in mauy cases, extremely difficult to separate the stylo hum 
the sentiment. No wonder these two should bo so intimately 
connected, as Style is nothing else tlian that eort of expression 
which our thoughts most readily assume Hence different 
Loimtues have been noted for peculiarities of Style, suited to 
llicir diltorent temper and genius The eastern nations animated 
tlmr Style with the most strong and hyperbolical figures The 
Athenians, a polished and acute people, formed a Stylo accurate, 
clear, and neat The Asiatics, gay anil loose in their manners, 
affected a Style florid and diffusa The like sort of di.u.iptei- 
istic.il differences ate commonly remarked in the Stylo of the 
French, the English, and the Spaniards. In giving the goner, il 
characters of Style, it is usual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
pintcd Style , which are plainly the characters of a writci’x 
maiinei of thinking, as well uh of expressing himself , so difficult 
il is to sejiarate theso two tliingH from one another Of the 
grucral characters of Stylo, I am afterwards to discourse , but it 
will be necessary to begin with examining the more simple 
nudities of it , from the assemblage of which, its more complex 
•leuoiiiiii.ilioiis, in a gru.it measure, result. 

All the ipudilies ot a good Style may bo ranged under two 
heads, l J rspieuity and Ornament. For all that can possibly be 
requuul of Language, is, to convoy our ldoas cloarly to the nunils 
< I others and, at the same tune, m such a dress, as, by ple.isiug 
and* interesting them, shall most effectually strengthen the un- 

■fliiffliLst aatluirity tl at fain appeared in our time, and In which ho will so , 

' (ot I hive Ktlil concerning tho fiiuceamcics in Tamgiiitge of Homo of uur ln.se 
iU in, fully voiiitod In I It CamptioU'H Philosophy of Khitonc. ho will likuw isc 
"I imqr , tl ill '.g, ,1, i- ..!,»■ 1,111,1- IhiIi mile l*iii( ish Language, n .1 
"it ™ * i ■ 'it hr 1'i i.i's Hutu in is ,.f l i ■rlmli Grammar 11 
aim Ihj uaci il |,i j , i » . iiTsi of li,c i rrom uui ah it writers ura apt to 

LiiJ 
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pressions which we seek to make When hoth these ends ore 
answered, «e certainly accomplish every purpose for which we 
use Writing and Discourse 

Perspicuity, it will lie readily admitted, is the fundamental 

a uality of Style ,* a quality so essential in every hind of Wntiug, 
rnt for the want of it, nothing cun atone Without tins, the 
richest ornaments of Style only glimmer through the dark , and 
puzzle instead of pleasing the render This, therefore, must be 
oui first object, to make imr meaning clearly and fully under- 
stood, and understood without the least difficulty “ Oiutio,” 
says Quinctiluui, “ debet uegligeutcr quoque audientibus esse 
ajiertn , ut in iininiuni audicntis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi m 
cum non intendalur, occurrat. Qnore, non solum ut mtelhgcie 
possit, sod ne ouiiiiuo jxissit non intelligere eursndnm ”1* It we 
are obliged to follow a writer with much care, to pause, and to 
read over his sentences a second time, ill order to comprehend 
them fully, he will licvci please us long Mankind are too 
indolent to relish so much lnbour They may pictcnd to lulniuo 
the author’s deptli, after they have discovered his meaning , hat 
they will seldom be inclined to tske up his work a second time 
Authors sometimes plead the difficulty of their subject, ns an 
ex< use fur Ilia want ut lVlspicmty But the excuse c:A rarely, 
if c\cr, lie admitted Pur whatever a man conceives cleaily, 
that, it is in his power, if he will be at the trouble, to put into 
distinct prepositions, or to express cleaily to others and upon 
no subject ought any man to write, where he cannot think 
< learly His ideas, indeed, may, very excusably, be on some 
subjects incomplete or lii.ulequate , but still, as tar as they go, 
they ought to be eleai , and w lierevci this is the cii“e, Perspicuity, 
m expressing them, is always attainable Thu obscurity which 
reigns so much among many metaphysical w nt< rs, is, for the 
most part, owing to the indistinctness of their own eonnejitions 
They sec the object but in a confused light , and, of course, can 
never exhibit it m a cloor one to others. 

Perspicuity m writing, is not to bo considered as merely a 
soi t of negative virtue, or freedom Irom detect It has higher 
merit it is a degree of positive Beauty We are pleased with 
an authoi, we consider linn as deceiving praise, who frees us 
from all fatigue ot searching for his meaning , who comes us 
through his subject without nny embairassment or confusion , 
whose stylo flows always like a luitpu! stream, where we see to 
the very bottom 

* 'Jtobis prism sit \ lrtsH, perHinniltns, propra icilia, reiluH onto, non in 
lungum dibits nomduHln , mini limine limit. nupio SUIK rfluut ” — Quixctil Hb >111 
t “Dmconnie ought lUniys to ho utiiii'iiH, even to the most cantos mnl 
10 ghguut hi. in 1 , so tli it tin. sense slull istr In. Ills mind, an tile light of tin) sun 
ili in our cun, though lhc,i in not ihructeil upivnnls lo it Wo must study, nut 
1 'tint ovi rj hi im.v may uiiditsUiul us, but Uut it skill bo nniKHsiblo for luiu 

b,l til UiHlLl-SUUill io» ' 
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The study of Perspicuity requires attention, first, to single 
\ruitls and phrases, uud then to the construution of sentences 

I begin with treating ot the lirst, and shall contme myself to it 
in this Leiture 

Perspicuity, considered with rcsiiect to words and phrases, 
requites these three qualities m them , Parity, Propriety, and 
Pmcimoii* 

Purity and Piopriety of Iangu.ige aie often used indiscrimi- 
nately 1m each otliei , and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. 
V distinction, however, obtains between them Punty, is tile 
use ot such words, mid such constructions, as belong to the 
idiom ot the Language which wc speak m opposition to words 
and phrases that arc imported from otlicl J languages, or that 
arc obsolete, or new-coined, or used without propel authority 
I’ropncty, is the selection ot such words m the Language, as the 
last and most established usage lias appropnated to those ideas 
wind i wc intend to express by them it implies the correct and 
happy nppln < lion of them, according to th.it usage, in opi>ositioit 
to vulgunsms, or low expressions , and to words and phloxes, 
whuli would he less significant of the ideas that wc menu to 
iiuivcy titylu may bu pure, that is, it may all be strictly 
Lugli-.li, without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or ungrammatical 

II regular expulsions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be 
deficient m Propriety The words may be ill chosen, not 
adapted to tlic subject, not fully expressive of the author’s 
sense ilc has taken all his words and phrases from the general 
mass of £ughsh Language , but lie lias made Ins selection 
aiming those winds unhappily Whereas, Style cannot be pro- 
]*>r without being also pure and where both Purity nnd Pro- 
priety incut, besides making Stylo poispiouous, they also render 
u gracctul Thue is no standard, cither of Punty or of 
l’ropi iety, but the practice of the best writers and speakers m 
thu luuntiy 

When i mentioned obsolete or now-coined words as incon- 
gruous with puuly of titylu, it will bo easily understood, that 
some exceptions are to bo made On certain occasions, they 
may have giace Poetry admits of greater lutitude than piose, 
w itli respect to coining, or, at le.ixt, new-compounding wonls , 
vet, even here, this liberty should lie used with a sparing hand 
In prose, such innovations are more hazardous, aud havo a worse 
o'l. ct They aie apt to give Style an affected and conceited ail , 
and should never lie ventured upon, except by such, whose 
established reputation gives thorn soino degree of dictatorial 
power over Language 

I'he introduction of foreign and learned words, unless where 
necessity requires thorn, should always he avoided Barrel 
languages may need such assistances but ours is not one of 
these Dean Swift, one of our most correct writers, valued 
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himself much on using no words hut Bitch us were of native 
growth niul his Language may, indeed, be considered as a 
standard ut the st> iete<t Purity and Pi opnety, in the choice ot 
words At present, we seem to be departing from this standard 
A multitude of Latin words have, at late, been poured m upon 
us On smile occasions, they give an appearance of elevation 
anil dignity to Style But often, also, they render it stiff .mil 
fuiccil and, ill general, a plum unlive Stjle, as it is more 
nitulhgible to all re.ulcrs, so, by a proper management of wolds, 
it limy he mode equally stiung and expiessive with this Latin- 
ised i'lnglish 

Let us now consider the im]K>rt of Precision m Language, 
which, os it is the highest part of the quality denoted by |x'rspi- 
cuity, lnents a full i xplicntion , niul the moie, because distinct 
ideas ure, polling, not comniouly funned about it 

The ex.ict nnpoit of Precision may tie drawn from the 
etymology of the word It conics from “ pnccidci c,” to cut oft 
it imports retrenching all superfluities, and pinning tlic expres- 
sion so, as to exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy 
of Iijh idea who uses lL I obscured before, th.it it is iillui 
ilifliriilt to separate the qualities of Style from the qualities of 
Thought and it is found so ill this instance, for, in older to 
wnle with Precision, though this bo propoily a quality ot Style, 
one must jio -uss a veiy considerable degree of distinctness and 
.ii i urary in his manlier ut thinking 

'['lie Words, which a man uses to express Ins ideas, may be 
faulty in time lcsjieits They may oithei not express that idea 
wlucli the author nituuds, but some otliei which only lcscmblcs, 
or is nkin to it , 01, they may express that idea, but not quite 
fully and completely, 01 they may expiess it togethui with 
something more than he intends Precision stands opposed to 
all these three faults , but chiefly to the List. Ill an aid hoi s 
writing with Propnuty, Ins being tiee lrorn tile two fuiuni 
faults Heems implied The words wlueh he ims aro piopci , 
that is, they express that idea which he intends, anil they 
ixpuss it fully, hut to be Precise, sigmhes, that they expiess 
that idea, and no more There is nothing in Ins words which 
introduces any turcign idea, any supcifluous unseasonable nous- 
soiv, so as to mix it confusedly with the pi. uripal object, and 
thereby to l-ciidci oui conception of that olycet loose and indis- 
tinct Tins requires a wider to have, lumsilf, a very ileal 
apjnvheusiim of the object he means to represent to us , to have 
laid fast hold ot it m Ins mind , and never to wavci in any one 
now ho takes of it a perfection to which, indeed, few wi iters 
attain 

The use and importance of Precision, may be dpilueed from the 
nature of the human miml It never can view, clearly uml 
•l.oli’ictly, above one objeet at a timo. If it must look at two or 
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duve together, cspccLully objects among which there is rescni 
lil, nice or connexion, it finds itself confused and emhat r.uwc I 
It cannot clearly perceive in what they agree, and in what tlu>\ 
diifer Thus, were any object, suppose some animal, to be 
presented to me, of whose stiuctiire I wanted to form a distinct 
in ill on, 1 would desire all its trappings to be taken off, I would 
1 1 mure it to be brought lieforc me by itself, and to stand alone, 
th, it llicrc might be nutlmig to distinct iny attention The 
- line im the onse with words If when you would inform me of 
Mini meaning, you also tell me more than what eomeys it , if 
mui |uin foreign Liicumstanccs to tho principal object , if, by 
unnecessarily varying the expression, you shift tho point of 
mi w, and make me sec sometimes the object itself, and some- 
times nnoLhcr tiling that is connected with it, you thereby 
oblige me to look on several objects at once, anil I lose sight ot 
the pi inciji.il You loud the uninial you are showing me, with 
m many tiappings and collars, and brmg so man) of tho same 
h I icues before me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat 
ililtci mg, that I seo none of them clearly 
This forms what is called a Loose Style , and is tho proper 
opposite to Precision It generally arises from using a super- 
iluitv ot words Fertile wi iters employ a multitude of words to 
make themselves understood, as they think, more distinctly, and 
they only confound the reader They are sensible of nut having 
caught the precise expression, to convoy, wluit they would sig- 
mh , they do not, indeed, conecivo their own meaning vciy 
precisely themselves , and, therefore, help it out, as they can, by 
this and tlie otlici wonl, which may, as they suppose, supply the 
defect, and bring you somewhat nearer to their idea they are 
.ilwivs going ubout it, and alsiut it, but never just hit tlie thing 
H image, as they Het it lieture you, is always seen double , and 
no double image is distinct. When an author tells me of hi i 
la m's ro'inu//’ in tho day of battle, the expression is preuse, and 
I understand it fully But if from Ihu desire of multiplying 
voids, he will needs praise lus courage and JortUiuU, at the 
moment lie joins these words together, my idea begins to wnvi i 
lb means to express one quality more strongly , but he is, in 
truth, expressing two Courage resists danger , fortitude supports 
I ''‘in The occasion of oxertmg each of tliesu qualities is different , 
uni bring led to think of both together, when only ono of them 
"hoiiM lie in my view, my view is rendered unsteady, and my 
i ’in-' ptiou ot the objects indistinct, 

Kroin what 1 have said it appears that an author may, in a 
a iditied sense, bo perspicuous, while yet he ib far from Iiemg 
l’ 1 '0 Ho uses proper worrls, and propel arrangement, lie 
- jou the idea as clearly as he concoives it himself, and st 
I 1 I.- is perspicuous , but the ideas are not very clear' m Ins 
os a imnd , they arc loose and general , and, therefore, cannot 
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be expressed witli Precision All subjects do not equally require 
Precision It is sufficient, on many occasions, th.it we liaie a 
general view of thu meaning The subject, perhaps, is of the 
known and familial kind , and we are in no liazard of mistaking 
tlie sense o 1 tin* author, though every word w Inch he uses lie 


not precise and exact 

Few antlioi i, for instance, m the English Language, arc more 
clear and ]» 1 spumous, on the whole, than Archbishop Tillotson, 
and Su William Temple , yet neither of them is remaikahle 
for Precision They are loose and difluse , anil accustomed to 
express their meaning by several w ords, w Inch show you fully 
whereabouts it lies, rather tli.m to single out those expressions 
which would convoy clcailv the idea they have m view, and no 
more Neither, indeed, is Precision the prevailing character of 
Mr Addison’s Style , although ho is not so deficient in this 
respect ns tin. other two authors. 

Lord Bliafteshuiy's faults, in point of Precision, are much 
great ci than Mi Addison's , and the more uiqurdou.ible, liecausu 
he is ,i piotcssul philosophical wntci , who, as such, ought, above 
nil tilings, to Iiavo studied Precision His style lias both gre.it 
Is antics, .mil great faults , and, on the whole, is Tiy no moans a 
>ali misled tor mutation laird hliaftosbuiy was \\ ell acquainted 
with the pnuct of words , those which lie employs nre genctally 
priqiei and well soundmg , ho hut gieat variety of than , mid 
Ins .mange incut, as shall bo afterwards shown, is commonly 
Is aiititnl His detect, in Precision, is not owing so much tc 


indistinct 01 confused ideas, as to perpetual affectation Ho is 
fund to excess, of the pomp and ]> tr.ule of Language , lie is 
never satisfied with expressing anything clearly and. suuply , lie 
must always give it the dress of slate and majesty Hence per- 
]h L u.il mi unilocutioiiH, and many words and phrases employed 
to dcsuihc somewhat, that would have been desciibed nmcli 


l Hitler by one of them If lie has occasion to mention any per- 
son in author, lie scry rarely mentions him by his piojiei name 
In llu* til atise, entitled Advice to uu Author, lie descants foi 
two ui three jiages together upon Aristotle, without oiteu naming 
him in any otliui wav, tlinn the Mastei Clitic, the Miglilv 
Genius .mil .Judge of Art, the Pi met of l’i itics, the tlnind 
Master of Art, mol t 'onsiiiuniute Philologist In the sumo war 
the Grand Poetic Sire, the Philosophical Patriarch, and his Hi- 
ciulo of noble Jhitli and lofty Gouiur, are the only* names ov 
winch he coudesuends to distinguish llouier, Socrates, and Plato 
ui auolhui passage of tlie some treatise. This method of dis- 
tinguishing persons is extremely affected . hut it is not so con- 
trary to Precision, as the frequent circumlocutions he employs 
for all moral ideas, attentive, oil every occasion, more to tin- 
pomp if Language, than to the clearness which lie ought to have 
studied as a philosopher. Tlie moral sense, fur instance, after he 
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liad once defined it, wns a clear term , but how vague becomes 
(lie ldc.i, when, in the next page, he calls it “that natural affec- 
tion, and anticipating fancy, which makes the Henso ot right and 
wrong Sell examination, 01 reflection on our own conduct, 
,, an idea conceived with e.iso , but when it is wrought into all 
the forms of “A man’s di\ iding himself into two pai ties, becommg 
,i *elf-dinlogist, entering into partnership with luiuself, forming 
the dual liumlier practically withui himself,” wo hardly know 
a hat to make of it. On some occasions, he so adorns, or rather 
h>ads with words, the plainest and simplest propositions, as, it 
not to oliaciiFe, at least to enfeeble them. 

In tlic following paragraph, for example, of the Inquiry con- 
cerning Viitue, he means to Bhow, that by eveiy ill action we 
hurt our mind, as much as one who should swallow poison, or 
cive hunsclt .1 wound, would hurt lus body Observo what a 
redundancy of words lie pours forth “Now, if Uio fabric of tlie 
mind or tenqier appeared to us, such ns it really is , if wo saw it 
iiiijhh lhlc to remove lienee any one good or ordei ly affoction, or 
to introduce any ill or disorderly one, without drawing on, in 
some degree, that dissolute state which, at its height, is confessed 
to lie su miserable ; it would then undoubtedly, be eontessed, 
that since no ill, immoral, or unjust action can be committed, 
without citliui a new inroad and breach on the temper and 
passions, or a further advancing of that execution already done 
whoever dul ill, or acted m prejudice to Iiib integrity, good- 
nature, or worth, wonld, of necessity, act with greater cruelty 
low aids himself, than lie who scrupled not to swallow whnt was 
poisonous, or w ho, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle 
or wound his outward form or constitution, natural limbs or 
bodj ”* Here, to commit a bad action, is, first, “To remove a 
S' ml and orderly affection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly 
one next, it is, “To commit an action, that is ill, immoral, and 
uupist anil in the i*xt line, it is, “ To do ill, or to act in pro- 
lii'hce of integrity, good nature, and worth ,” nay, so very 
simple a thing as a niau's wounding himseli, is, “To mangle, or 
uoiuid, his outward form or constitutionals natural limbs or 
body ” Such supeifluity of words is disgustful to every reader 
«f ( direct taste , and serves no purpose but to embarrass and 
|n-rplex the sense This sort of Ntylo is elegantly described by 
ijoinctib.ui, ‘ Kst in qiubusdam turba liianium vctlxnum, qui 
■bun eommuiiem loquendi morum reformiilant, duett siieeie 
'otoiiN uieumeunt omnia dbpiosa loquocitate qiue dicere 
'•'hint ’t- Lib vn cap 2 

I he great source of a Loose Style, in opposition to Precision, 


’Imru-tiit aoI ii p Sfi 

/ ' irovul of iintiirtniiic wimln ut brought together bj rodio authors who. 

r L’qirehhiii.r UioniKcht-4 after a common and ordinal y iwuiiirr, and allured 
' 1 ai>i>Ciiriiiei of splendour, surround ovorytlmitf which they mean to HJ 

"•Ha cut mi CvpioiM lmpi^cio 
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u the injudicious use of those words termed Synonymous. They 
are called Synonymous, because they agree in expressing one 
principal idea , but, for the most part, if not alv. ays, they express 
it with some diversity in the riven instances They are varied 
by sonic accessoiy idea which evory woril introduces, and which 
forms the distinction between them Hardly, m any Language, 
are there two words that convey precisely the same idea, .1 
person thoroughly couvemant in the propriety of the Jjangungi, 
will always lw able to observe something that distinguishes them 
As they are like ditlcrent shades of the same colour, an accurate 
wi iter can employ them to gre.it advantage, by using them so .is 
to heighten and to finish the picture, which he gives us. lie 
supplies by one, wliat was wanting m the other, to the foice, nr 
to the lustre ol the image which lie means to exhibit. Hut m 
onlcr to this end, liu must be extremely attentive to the choice 
which ho makes of them Per the bulk of writers are very apt 
to i onfniiml them with each other , mid to employ them care- 
lessly merely for the sake of Piling up a pci tod, 01 of rounding 
and diversifying the Language, as if their signification were 
exactly the same, while, in truth, it is not. Hence a ceitum 
1111st, and distinctness, is uuwauiy thrown ovei Style 

lu the [jitm Ijinguige, there are no two words wo BhoulJ 
mine readily tike to lie synonymous, than omart and dilii/ei-r, 
Cicero, however, has shown us, that there is a very clear distinc- 
tion lictwixt thorn “ Quid ergo,” says lie, m one of Iiih epistles, 
*' tlbl commendem cum <|iiem tu ijiko (liligis 1 Sell tnmen ut scires 
enm non a me ihtn/i solum, verum etiain miutri, oh cam rem tdn 
li.ee scubu ”* lu the same maniiei , tutnx and aecurux, are woiils 
which we should readily « onfound , yet then meaning lsdifturcut 
Tutu* Higmhes out of diiugci , #rnr<t*, free fioin tho dread of it 
Seneca lias elegantly marked this distinction , “ Tuta scclera esse 
peasant, sccui.i iiou jMissuiit ”+ Ju oui own /language, very 
many instances might lie given of a diffeKncc in meaning among 
words reputed s> noiiy nious , anil, as the suliji • t is of importance, 
I shall now point out some* of these Tho instances which 1 am 
to give, may themselves be of use , ami they' w ill sei ve to slum 
the necessity of attending, with care and stuctness, to the exact 
import of words, if evci we would write with Piopnety or Pli- 
cation 

. 1 ws/cvily, tferertfi/, lhyour Austerity, relates to the manner 
of living , Seventy of flunking Rigour, of punishing To 
Austei ity is opjiosed Effeminacy , to Seventy, Relaxation , to 
liigour, Clemency A Hermit is austere in his life , a Casuist, 
severe in his application of religion or law , a Judge, ngoreus in 
his sentences 

Ciixfoiit, Ihtbit Custom, respects the action , Habit, the actoi 
By Custom, we mean the frequent repetition of tho same act , 
■ Ad i'nndl El IS p 47 f Upia 97. 
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l,v Ilabit, the effect which that repetition produces on the mind 
uf body By the Custom ot walking often m the streets, one 
acquires a Habit of idleness 

Surprised, astonished, amus’d, confounded I am surprised, with 
>i liat is new or unexpected , 1 am astonished, at what is vast or 
^i-o it , I am amazed, with what is incomprehensible , I urn eon- 
r.iiimlcd, by what is shocking or terrible 
Jtrsut, renounce, </uU, leave off Each of these words implies, 
si.mc pursuit or object relinquished , but fiom different motives 
\\ c desist, from tlic difficulty of accomplishing We renounce, 
mi account of the disagreeablencss of the object, or pursuit We 
■put toi the sake of some othci thing which interests us more , 
and u e leai e off, because we ore weary of the design A poli- 
te inn desists from Ins designs, when he finds they are nnpr.icti- 
i able , he renounces tho court, because he lias been aihonteil by 
r, , lie quits ambition for study oi retirement , and leaves off his 
attendance on the great, os lie becomes old and weary ot it 
J'lide, Vanity Pride, makes us esteem ourselves. Vanity, 
in ikes us desire the esteem of others It is just to say, os Dean 
Mi iff lias done, that a man is too pioud to be vum 

//.< «<//. linens, Disdain Haughtiness, u founded on the high 
Opinion we entertain of ourselves , l)isd tin, on the low opinion 
we have of others 

To distinguish, to separate Wo distinguish, what wo want not 
to confound with another thing , wc separate, wliat wc want to 
remove fiom it Objects are distinguished irem one another, 
)■} (heir qualities They ore separated, by tliu distance of tune 
or place 

To weary, to fatigue The continuance of tliu same thing 
wearies us , labour fatigues us I am wcaiy with standing , l 
•> ii fatigued with walking A suitor wearies us l>y lus jiersever- 
flli'O , fatigues us by lus importunity 

To abhor \ to detest To abhor, imports, simply, stiong dislike , 
tu detest imports also sti uug disapprobation One abliom being 
in debt , he deteats treachery 

To meant, to discover Wo mveut things that are new , wc 
discover what was before hidden Galileo invented tho telescope , 
Ihu vey discovered the circulation of the blood 
Only, alone Only, imports that there is no other of tho same 
kind , alouo, imports being accompanied by no other An only 
child, is one who 1ms neither brother or sister , a child alone, is 
•ii> who is luff by itself There is a difiuroncc, thcretore in 
preusu J-nuguago, betwixt these two phrases, “Virtue only 
1 'iikcs us happy,” and, “Virtue alone makes us happy ” 
' 1 tee only makes us happy, imports, that nothing else can do 
e Virtue alone makes us happy, nnpoits, that virtue, by ltsch, 
or unaccompanied with other auvantagu% is siifhcicut to do it 
Lntire, complete. A thing is entire, by wuntmg none of its 
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ports ; complete, by wanting none of the appendages that belong 
to it. A man may have an uutiru house to himself, and yet nut 
have one complete apartment 

Tranquillity, Peace, Calm Tranquillity, respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself , lVieo, the same situation 
with respect to any causes that might interrupt it , Calm, with 
regard to a distuibed situation going before, 01 following it A 
good man enjoys Tranquillity, in limiBelt , Fence, with others , 
and Calm after the storm 

A Difficulty, an Obstacle A Difficulty, embarrasses , on 
Obstacle, stops us We remove the one , we surmount the 
other Generally, the first, expresses somewhat arising from the 
nature and urcimistunccs of the affair , the second, Bomewhat 
arising from a foreign cause Philip found difficulty m managing 
the Athenians fiom the nature of their duqxwitions , but the 
eloquonee of Domostlicncs was the greatest Obstacle to Ins 
designs 

It Wow, Prudence Wisdom, leads us to speuk and act what 
is most proper Piudencu, prevents our spc-iking or acting 
improperly A wise man, employs the most ] coper means foi 
success , a prudent man, the safest means for not being brought 
into danger. 

Enough, Sufficient Enough relates to the quantity which one 
wishes to have of any thing Sufficient, relates to the use that is 
to lie made of it Hence, Enough, generally imports a greater 
oinuitity U mu sufficient does The covetous man never has 
enough , although lie lias what is sufficient for nature 

To amir, to mknoirledge, to confess Each of these words imports 
the affirmation of a fact, but ui very different circumstances 
To avow, supposes the person to gloiy m it , to acknowledge, 
supposes a small degree of fnultiness, which the acknowledgment 
compensates , to cunfcss, supposes a higher degree of cpimc A 
patriot avows his opposition to a bad minister, and is applauded , 
a gentleman acknowledges his mistake, ami is forgiven, a 
prisoner confesses tho crime he is accused of, and is punished 

To remark, to observe We remark, m the way of attention, in 
in order to remember , we observe, m tho way of examination, 
in order to judge A truvullci remarks the most sti iking objects 
lic secs , a general oliserves all the motions of Ins enemy 

Equicootl, Ambiguous An Equivocal Expiession is, one which 
has one seiiBe open, and designed to bo understood , another 
sense concealed, uml understood only by the person who uses it 
An Ambiguous Expiession is, one which hns apparently two 
houses, and leaves us at a loss which of them to give it. An 
Equivocal Expression is used with an intention to deceive, an 
Ambiguous one, when it is used with design, is, with an inten- 
tion not to give full information Au honest man will never 
employ an equivocal expression , a confused man may often 
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utter ambiguous ones, without any design. I shall give only 
one instance more. 

fFi th, by. Both these particles express the connexion between 
some instrument or means of effecting an end, and the agent 
who employs it ; but m th, expresses a more close and immediate 
connexion, by, a moro remote one We ]pll a man vnt/t a 
sword ; he dies by violence. The criminal is bound wt th ropes, 
by the executioner The proper distinction in the use of these 
particles, is elegantly marked in a passage of Dr Bobertson’s 
History of Scotland When one of the old Scottish kings was 
making an inquiry into the tenure by which hie noblea held 
their lands, they started up, and drew their swords . “ By these," 
said they, we acquired our lands, and t etth these wa will defend 
them.” “ By these we acquired our lands signifies the more 
remote means of acquisition by force and martial deed and 
“ vUh these we will defend them ; ” signifies the immediate 
direct instrument, the sword, which they would employ m their 
defence. 

These are instances of words in our language, which, by care- 
less writers, are apt to be employed as perfectly synonymous, 
and yet are not so. Their significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same The more the distinction m the meaning of 
such words is weighed, and attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write.* 

From all that has been said on this head, it will now appear, 
that, in order to write or speak with Precision, two things are 
especially requisite ; one, that an author’s own ideas be clear and 
distinct , and the other, that he have an exact and full compre- 
hension of the force of those words which he employs Natural 

g enius is-here required ; labour and attention still more. Dean 
wift is one of the authors in our language most distinguished 
for Precision of Style. In his writings we seldom or never find 
vague expressions and synonymous words, eardesssly thrown 
together. His meaning is always clear, and strongly marked 
I had occasion to observe before, that, though all subjects of 
writing or discourse demand Perspicuity, yet all do not require 
the some degree of that exact Precision, which I have endea- 
voured to explain. It is, indeed, in every sort of writing, a 
great beauty, to have, at least, some measure of Precision, in 


* In French, than Is a tot nssfol treatise on the Subject, the AbW Cirant’e 
rtynonymss FrmooU, In whim he has made a large collection of such apparent 
BTnonvmos in the language, and shown, with ranch ass mar. the difference In 
heir signification Itla to he wished, that samasnoh work wan undertaken to* 

Nothing would eon- 
i time, this French 


.uni, ejuuuicatiun it is to dc wisnea, un Bams 

•>nr tongue, and executed with equal taste and Judgment 

tribute men to precise and elegant writing In the me 

"natin may ho perused with considerable profit. It will accustom persons to 
v»rh, with attention, the force of words; and will suggest several dlstino.'ou 
"'tween synonymous terms in our own language, analogous to tlioee which ho 
pointed out in the French ; end aebordingly, sevenTof the Imtannas above 
Uvea were suggested by ths work of this author. 
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distinct io n from thot loose profusion of words which imprints no 
dear idea on the readers mind But we must, at the same time, 
be on our guard, lest too great a study of Precision, especially in 
subjects where it is not strictly requisite, betray us into a dry 
and barren Style , lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we 
retrench all copiousness and orna m ent. Some degree of thiB 
failing may, perhapl, bo remarked in Dean Swift’s serious works. 
Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear and exact, resting 
wholly on his sense anil distinctness, he appeen to reject disdain- 
fully, all embellishment, which, on some occasions, may be 
thought to render Ins manner somewhat hard and diy. To 
unite Copiousnoss and Precision, to be flowing and graceful, and 
at the same tuna, correct and exact in the choice of every word, 
is, no doubt, one of Vie highest and moat difficult attainments in 
writing Some kinds or composition may require more of 
Copiousness and Ornament ; others, more of Precision and 
Accuracy , nay, in the Home composition, the different parts of 
it may domain! a proper variation of m a nn er. But we must 
study never to sacrifice, totally, any one of these qualities to the 
other , and by a proper management, both of them may be 
made folly consistent, if our own ideas be precise, and our 
knowledge and stock of words be, at the same time, extensive. 


LECTURE XL 

BTBUC1CBB OF SENTENCES. 

Having begun to treat of Style, in the last lecture, I con- 
sidered its fundamental quality, Perspicuity. What I have said 
of this relates chiefly to the choioe of words. From Words I 
proceed to Sentences , and as, in all writing and discourse, the 
proper composition aud structure of sentences is of the highest 
importance, I sliall treat of this fully. Though Perspicuity he 
the general head under winch I, at present, consider language, 
I sliall not confine myself to this quality alone, m Sontonces, but 
shall inquire also what is requisite for their Grace and Beauty : 
that 1 may bring together, under one view, all that seems neces- 
sary to be attended to, m the construction and arrangement of 
words m a Sentence. 

It is not easy to give an exact definition of a Sentence, or 
Period, farther, than as it always implies some ono complete 

r iposition or enunciation* of thought. Aristotle’s definition is, 
the mom, ft good one , Ai?ij lyomra a/yqv tat rfAtvrijv tad ' 
aurnv, sat fity/Snc evffvvoicrov " “A form ofspecch which hath a 
beginning and an end within itself and is of such a length as to 
be easily comprehended at unco ” T'.-i, however, admits of a 
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great latitude. For a Sentence, or Penod consists always ol 
component ports winch are called its members , and as these 
members may be either few or many, and may be connected in. 
several different ways, the same thought, or mental proposition, 
may often be either brought into one sentence, or split into two 
or three, without the material breach of any rule 
The first variety that occurs in the consideration of sentences, 
is the distinction of long and Bhort ones. The precise length of 
sentences, as to the number of words, or the number of members, 
which may enter into them, cannot be ascertained by any defi- 
nite measure.'' At the same time it is obvious, there may be an 
extreme on either side. Sentences, immoderately long, and con- 
sisting of too many members, always transgress some one or 
other of the rules which I shall mention soon, as nocessaiy to 
lie observed in every good sentence. In discourses that ore to 
lie spoken, regard must he had to the cosiness of pronunciation, 
which is not consistent with too long periods. In compositions 
whoro pronunciation has no place, still, however, by using long 
periods too frequently, an author overloads the roiuler’s cor ana 
fatigues his attention For long periods require, evidently, 
more attention than short ones, in order to perceive clearly the 
connexion of the several ports, and to tako m the whole at one 
new At the same time there may he an excess in too many 
short sentences also ; by which the sense is split and broken, 
tiie connexion of thought weakened, and the memory burdened, 
by presenting to it a long succession of minute objects 

With regard to the length and construction of sentences, the 
French critics moke a very just distinction of Stylo, into Style 
1‘encxhque, and Style Coups The Style 1‘eriodique is, where the 
sentences are composed of several members lmked together, and 
hanging upon one another, so that the sense of the whole is not 
brought out till the close. Thu is the moat pompous, musical, 
and oratorical manner of composing , os in the following sen- 
tence of Sir William Temple “If you look about yon, and 
consider the lives of others, os well as your own , if you think 
how few are horn with honour, and how many die without name 
or children , how little beanty we see, and how few friends we 
hear of, how many diseases, and how much poverty there is in 
the world , you will fall down upon yonr knees, and instead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings which you 
have received from the hand of God ” (Letter to Lady Essex) 
Cicero abounds with sentences constructed after this manner 
The Style CovpS is, where the sense is formed into short inde- 
pendent propositions, each complete within itself ; as in the 
f 'Mowing of Mr. Pope “ I confess, it was wont of consideration 
'''at made me an author I writ, because it amused me I 
ci Teeted, because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write 
1 published, because I was told I might please such as it was a 
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credit to please " (Preface to his Works) This is very much 
the French mothnd of writing , and always suits gay and easy 
subjects Tho Style Penodtque gives on air of gravity and 
dignity to composition The Style Coupi is more lively and 
striking. According to the nature of the composition, therefore, 
and the general character it ought to bear, the one or other may 
be predominant. But, m almost every kind of composition, the 
great rule is to intermix them. For tho ear tires of either of 
them when too long continued whereas, by a proper mixture of 
long and short periods, tho car is gratified, and a certain Bpnght- 
liness is joined with majesty in our Style “ Non semper ’ (says 
Oicero, describing, very expressively, these two different kinds of 
Styles, of which! have been speaking), “ non semjier ntendum 
cst perpetuitato, et quasi conversions vorboruin , sed scepe car- 
penda membns mmutioribus oratio eat.” * 

This variety is of so great consequence, that it must be stydied, 
not only in tho succession of long and short sentences, but in 
the structure of our sentences also A tram of sentences, con- 
structed in tho same manner, and with the same number of 
members, whether long or short, should nover be allowed to 
succeed one another. However musical each of them may be, 
it has a better effect to introdae even a discord, than to doy the 
ear with the repetition of similar sounds t fur, nothing is so 
tiresome as perpetual uniformity In this article of the construc- 
tion and distribution of his sentences, Lord ShafteHbnry has 
shown great art. In the last lecture, I observed, that he is 
often guilty of sacrificing precision of stylo to pomp of expres- 
sion , and that there runs through bis whole manner a stiffness 
and affectation, which render him very unfit to be considered 
as a general model. But, as his ear was line, and as lie was 
extremely attentive to every thing that is elegant, he has studied 
the proper intermixture of long and short sentences, with variety 
and harmony in their structure, more than any other English 
author and for this part of composition he deserves attention 
From these general observations, let us now descend to a 
more particular consideration of tho qualities that are required 
to make a sentence perfect So much depends upon the proper 
construction of sentences, that in every sort of composition, we 
cannot be too Btnct w our attentions to it For, be the snbjcct 
what it will, if the Sentences be constructed in a clumsy, 
perplexed, or feeble manner, it is impossible that a work, com- 
posed of such sentences, can be read with pleasure, qr even with 
profit Whereas, bv giving attention to the rules which relate 
to this part of Style, we acquire the habit of expressing our- 
selves with perspicuity and elegance , and if a disorder chance 

* " It is not proper slwiyn to employ a continued train, and a sort of rcgnlar 
emnjjuj^of pbneee, bat style ought to be often broken down into euiidier 
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to ansa in some of onr Sentences, we immediately see where it 
lies, and are able to rectify it * 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, seem to 
me the four following 1. Clearness and Precision. 2 Unity 
3 Strength. 4 Harmony Each of these I shall illustrate 
separately, and at some length. 

The first is, Clearness and Precision The least failure here, 
the least degree of ambiguity, which leaves the mmd m any sort 
of suspense as to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
greatest care , nor is it so easy a matter to keep always clear of 
this, as one might, at first, imagine Ambiguity arises from two 
causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong collo- 
cation of thorn. Of the choice of words, as far as regards 
Perspicuity, I treated fully in the last lecture. Of the colloca- 
tu n of them I am now to treat The first thing to be studied 
here, 4 s to olwerve exactly the rules of grammar, as far as these 
can guide us But ns the grammar of our Language is not 
extensive, there may often be an ambiguous collocation of words, 
xi here them is no transgression of any grammatical rule The 
relations which die words, or members of a period, bear to one 
another, cannot be pointed out in English, as in the Greek or 
Latin, by means of termination , it is ascertained only by the 
position m which they stand. Heuee, a capital rulo in the 
arrangement of sentences is, that the words or members most 
nearly related, should be placed m the sentencu, as near to each 
other as possible , so as to make dieir mutn.il relation clenrly 
appeir This ih a rule not always observed, even by good 
widens, as strictly os it ought to ue. It will be necessary to 
produce some instances, which will both show the importance of 
dus rule, and make the application of it understood 

First In the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify 
the signification of something which either precedes or follows 
diem, diere is often a good deal of nicety “ By greatness,” 
says Mr Addison, in die Spectator, No 412, “ I do not only 
mean the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
view .” Here the place of the adverb only renders it a limitation 
ot the following word, mean “ I do not only mean ” The 
question may then be put, What does be more than mean t 
Had he placed it after boil, still it would have lieen wrong 
“I do not mean the bulk only of any single object.” Foi we 

* On tlio Structure of Sentences, the ancients appear to havo hoe towel a gro t 
'it rd iif nttLiiliuntaid cure Thu Trertiipo of Dfinolnua PlialcreuH, wpi 1 iiji nuc, 
umiuikIk with observation* \v\tvn. the dtutae nod. collocation of word*, earned tu 
^uih a degree of nicety, na would froquaqtly aecm tu us minute The Tnu«.Mi of 
l ill Vidus of llalicunuiMUM, wept oropa-rw, in njoru nmutuly , but it 

'' -HJ confined to tbo muidcnl structure of Period* , a snltjcct, for which 0 e 

Lt -V LanKuwe afforded much more awdirtuncc to their writers tiuui ou*r ton* »u 
mu n in Ou the urnuiiscmcnt of words, in Euglwh Sontuticos, tlio eighteen ..n 
cu«pter of Lord K alms’s Elements of Cntidam ought to lat houwi Itari #uui aliu> 
2nd Volume of Dr CkmiibeU’e Philosophy of &hetosla> 
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might then ask, What does he mean more than the bulk 1 Ts 
it the colour 1 or any other property 1 Its proper place, un- 
doubtedly, is, after the word object “ By greatness, I do not 
mean the bulk of any singlo object only,” tor, then, when we 
put the question, What more does he mean than tho bulk of a 
single object 1 the answer comes out exactly os the author in- 
tends, and gives it, “ the largeness of a whole view.” — ■“ Theism,” 
says Lord Shaftesbury, “can only be opposed to polytheism, or 
atheism " Does he mean that theism is capable or nothing else, 
except being opposed to polytheism or atheism 1 Tins is what 
his words literally import, through the wrong collocation of 
only. He should have said, “Theism can be opposed only to 
polytheism or atheism ” — In like manner, Dean Swift (Project 
lor the advancement of Religion) “ The Homans understood 
liberty, at least, as well as we” These words are capable of 
two different senses, according as the emphasis, in readmg»them, 
is laid upon liberty, or npon at lewd In the first case, they will 
signify, that whatever Other tilings we may understand better 
than the Homans, liberty, at least, was one thing which they 
understood at least os.well as we In tho second cose, they will 
import, that liberty was understood, at lead as well by them as 
by \\n , meaning, that by them it was better understood. If 
this last, us I make no doubt, was Dean Swift’s own meauing, 
the ambiguity would have been avoided, and the sentence ren- 
dered independent of the manner of pronouncing, by arranging 
tho words thus “The Romans understood liberty, as well, at 
least, as we ” The fact is, with respect to such adverbs, as, only, 
wholly, at lend, and the rest of that tribe, that in common dis- 
course, the tone and emphasis we use in pronouncing them, 
generally serves to show their reference, and to make the mean- 
ing clear , and hence, we acquire a habit of throwing them in 
loosely in the course of a period But, in writing, where a man 
speaks to the eye and not to the ear, lie ought to be more accu- 
rate ; and bo to connect tlioso adverbs with the words which 
they qualify, os to put lus meaning out of doubt upon the first 
inspoction 

Secondly, When a circumstance is interposed in tho middle of 
a Sentence, it sometimes requires attention liow to place it, so os 
to divest it of all ambiguity. Jb'or instance “Are these 
designs,” (says Lord Bolmgbroxo, Dissert, on Parties, De cheat) 
“ Are these designs, winch any man, who is bora a Bn ton, in 
any circumstances, in any situation, ought to* ho ashamed or 
afraid to avow!” Here we are left at a loss, whether these 
words, “m any circumstances, in any situation,” are connected 
with “ a man bora m Britain, in any circumstances, or situation,” 
or with that man’s “ avowing his designs, m any circumstances, 
or situation into which he may he brought 1 ” If tho latter, as 
Meins most probable, was intended to be the meaning, the 
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arrangement ought to have been conducted thus "Are those 
designs, which any man who is bom a Bnton ought to he 
ashamed, or afraid, m any circumstances, m any situation, to 
avow I ” But, 

Thirdly Still more attention is required to the proper dispo- 
sition of the relative pronouns, who, which , what, whoce, and of 
all those particles which express the connexion of the pnrts of 
Speech with one another. As all reasoning depends upon this 
connexion, we cannot be too accurate and precise hero. A small 
error may overcloud the meaning of the whole sentence , and 
even where the meaning is intelligible, yet where these relative 
particles are out of their proper place, we always find something 
awkward and disjointed in trie structure of tho Sentence Thus, 
in the Spectator, No 54, “ This kind of wit," says Mr AddiBon, 
“ was very much in vogue among our countrymen, about an age 
or two ago, who did not practise it for any obliqne reason, but 
purely for the sake of being witty.” We are at no loss about 
the meaning here ; but the construction would evidently bo 
mended by disposing of the circumstance, “ about an age or two 
ago," in suoh a manner aa not to separate the relative who from 
its antecedent our countrymen , m tins way “ About an age or 
two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue among our 
countrymen, who did not practise it for any oblique reason, but 
purely for the sake of being witty ” — Spectator, No. 412, “ We 
nowhore meet with a more glorious and pleasing show m nature, 
thah what appears in the heavens at the rising and setting of the 
sun, which is wholly made up of those different stains ot light, 
that show themselves in cIouub of a different situation ” Which 
is here designed to connect with the word diow, as its antece- 
dent , but it stands so wide from it, that without a careful atten- 
tion to the Rense, we should be naturally led, by the rules of 
syntax, to refer it to the ruing and setting of tho sun, or to the 
sun itself, and, hence, an indistinctness u thrown over the whole 
Sentence The following passage in Bishop Sherlock's Sermons 
( i oL IL Seim, 15), is still more censurable . “ It is folly to pro- 
tend to arm ourselves against tho accidents of life, by heaping up 
treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our heavenly Father.” Which always refers gram- 
matically to the immediately preceding substantive, which here 
is ‘'treasures;” and this would make nonsense of the whole 
period Every one feels this impropriety. The sentence ought 
to have stood thus “ It is folly to pretend, by heaping up 
treasures, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, winch 
nothing can protect us against, but the good providence of our 
’leavenly Fauier.” 

Of the like nature is the following inaccuracy of Dean Swi..’s. 
Be is recommending to young clergymen to write their sermons 
&lly and distinctly. “ Many,” says he, “ act so directly contrary 
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to this method, that, from a habit of saving time and paper, 
which they acquired at the university, they wnte in so diminu- 
tive a manner, that they can hardly read what they have written ” 
He certainly does not mean, that they had acquired time and 
paper at the university, but that they had acquired this habit 
there and therefore his words ought to have run thus “ From 
a habit, which they have acquired at the university, of saving 
tune and paper, they wnte in so diminutive a manner" In 
another passage, the same author lias left his meaning altogether 
uncertain, by misplacing a relative It is in the conclusion of 
his letter to a member ot parliament, concerning the Sacramental 
Test: “Thus I have fairly given you, Sir, my own opinion, as 
well as that of a great majority or both houses here, relating to 
this weighty affair, upon which I am confident you may securely 
reckon.” Now, I ask, what it is he would have his correspondent 
to reckon upon, securely. The natural construction leads to 
these words, “ this weighty affair.” But, aB it would be difficult 
to make any sense of tills, it is more probable he meant that the 
majority of both houses might be securely reckoned upon ; 
though certainly this meaning, as the words are arranged, is 
oliscurcly expressed The Scutenoe would be amended by 
arranging it thus “Thus, Sir, I have given you my own 
opinion, relating to tins weighty affair, as well as that of a great 
majority of both houses here , upon which I am confident you 
may securely reckon.” 

Several other instances might be given ; but I reckon those 
which I have produced sufficient to make the rule understood, 
that 111 the construction of sentences, one of the first things to 
be attended to, is, the marshalling of the words in such order as 
shall most clearly mark the relation of the several parts of the 
Sentence to one another , particularly, that adverbe shall always 
he made to adhere closely to the words which they are intended 
to qualify that, where a circumstance is thrown m, it «h»ll nevor 
hang loose in the midst of a period, hut be determined by its 
place to one or other member of it ; and that every relative word 
which is used, shall instantly present its antecedent to the mind 
of the reader without the least obscurity 1 have mentioned 
these three cases, because I think they are the most frequent 
occasions of ambiguity creeping into Sentences. 

'With regard to Relatives, I must farther observe, that ob- 
scurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, 
particularly of the pronouns, who and they, and them, and their*, 
when we have occasion to refer to different persons , as, in the 
following sentence of Archbishop Tillotson (VoL I , Semi 42) - 
*■ Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others , 
and think that then reputation obscures them, and their com- 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do 
what they tan to cost a cloud over them, that the bright shining 
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of their virtues may not obscure them.” This is altogether 
careless writing. It renders style often obscure, always em- 
barrassed and inelegant. When we find these personal pronouns 
crowding too fast upon us, we have often no method left, but to 
throw the whole Sentence into some other foim, which may 
avoid those frequent references to persons who have before been 
mentioned 

All languages are liable to ambiguities Quinctilian gives us 
sAme instances in the Latin, arising from faulty arrangements. 
\. man, lie tells us, ordered by his will, to have erected for him 
aftei Ins death, “ Statuam auream h astern tenenteni ,” upon 
which arose a dispute at law, whether the whole statue, or the 
spear only, was to be of gold 1 The same author observes, 
M-iy properly, that a sentence is always faulty, when the collo- 
cation of the words is ambiguous, though the sense can be 
gathered If any one should say, “ Cliremetem audm percussisse 
Ucmc.im ,” this ib ambiguous both in sense and structure, 
whether Chromes or Demea gave the blow But if tins ex- 
pression were used, “ Be vidisse liominem librum scribentcm 
although the meaning be clear, yet Quinctiluui insists that the 
anangemeut is wrong “ Nain,” says he, “etiamsi librum ab 
huuiuie scnbi pa teat, non eerte hommem a libro male tamon 
coniposuerut, fegeratque ambiguum quantum m ipso fiut ” In- 
deed, to have the relation of every word and moinber of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, gives 
not clearness only, but grace ana beauty to a sentence, making 
the mind pass smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 

1 proceed now to the Becond quality of a well ai ranged sen- 
tence, which I termed its Unity. This is a capital pinperty. 
In cveiy composition, of whatever kind, some degree of Unity 
is ."quired, in order to render it beautiful Tnoro must be 
alwayn some connectuig principle among the Jiarta Some one 
object must reign and be predominant Tins, as I shall here- 
after show, holds m History, in Epic and Dramatic Poetry, .uid 
in all Orations. But most of all, m a single sentence, is required 
tlic strictest Unity. For the very nature of a sentence implies 
one proposition to be expressed It may consist of parts, indeed , 
hut these parts may be so closely bound together, as to make 
the lmpi eatuon upon the mind, of one object, not of many Now, 
in onlev to preserve this Unity of a sentence, the following rules 
must lie observed 

fu the first place, during the course of the sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible We should nut 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
fii'i" subject to subject. There is commonly, in every sentence, 
•ome jiirsou or thing, which is the governing wold This bIlouIC 
Is. coutmued so, if possible, from the beginning to the end of it. 
Should I express myself tlius . “ After we came to anchor, they 
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put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, who 
received me with the greatest kindness. In this sentence, 
though the objects contained in it have a sufficient connexion 
with each other, yet by this manner of representing them, by 
shifting so often both the place and the person, ire, and they, and 
I, and who, they appear in such a disunited view, that the sense 
of connexion is almost entirely lost. The sentence is restored to 
its proper Unity, by turning it, after the following manner: 
“ Having come to an anchor, i was put on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest kind- 
ness.” Writers who transgress this rule, for the most part 
transgress, at the some time, 

A second rule never to crowd into one sentence, tlirngB which 
have so little connexion, that thoy could bear to be divided into 
two or three sentences The violation of this rule never fells to 
hurt and displeaso a reader Its effect, mdeed, is bo bad, that of 
the two, it is the aifer extreme, to err rather by too many short 
sentences, than by one that is overloaded and embon-assed. 
Examples abound in authors. I shall produce some, to justify 
what I now say “ Archbishop Tillotaon,” says an author of the 
History of England, “died m this yeai. He was exceedingly 
beloved both by King Will iam and Queen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed lima” Who would 
expect the latter part of this sentence, to follow, in consequence 
of the farmer! “Ho was exceedingly beloved by both King 
and Queen," is the proposition of the sentence we look tor 
some proof of this, or at least something related to it, to follow ; 
when wo are on a sudden earned off to a new proposition,-* who 
nominated Hr Tennison to succeed him.” The following is 
from Middleton’s Life of Cicero “ In this uneasy state, both of 
his public and pnvnte life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and 
cruel affliction, the death of liis beloved unughter Tallin ; which 
happened Boon alter her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners 
and humours were entirely disagreeable to her ” The principal 
object in this sentence is, the death of Tullia, which was the cause 
of her fether’s affliction , the date of it, as happenmg soon after 
her divorce from Dolabella, may enter into the sentence with pro- 
priety ; but the subjunction of Dolabella's character is foreign to 
the mam object, and breaks the unity and compactness of the 
sentence totally, by setting a new picture before the reader. 
The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still 
worse : “ Their march.” says the author, speaking of the Greeks 
under Alexander, “their march was through an uncultivated 
country, whose savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other 
nches than a breed of lean sheep, whoso flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish.” 
Here the scene is clianged upon us again and again. The march 
of the Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose 
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country they travelled, tho account of their sheep, and the cause 
of their sheep being ill-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, 
slightly related to each other, which the reader cannot, without 
much difficulty, comprehend under one new 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no great 
length, yet over-crowded. Authors who deni in long sentences, 
are very apt to bo faulty in this article One need only open 
Lord Clarendon’s History, to find examples every where The 
long, involved, and intricate sentences of that author, are the 
greatest blemish of his composition though in othei respects, 
ns a historian, he has considerable merit In Inter, and more 
correct writers than Lord Clarendon, we find a jicriod sometimes 
running out so tax, and comprehending so many particulars, ns 
to be more properly a discoiuso than a sentence Take, for 
an Listonce, the following from Sir William Temple, in lus 
Kss.iv upon Poetry; “The usual acceptation takes Profit and 
Pleasure for two different tilings , anil not only calls tlio follow- 
ers or votaries of them by the several names of Busy and Idle 
hlcn , but distinguishes the faculties of tho mmd, that are com 
v er«ant about them, calling the operations of the first, Wisdom , 
and of the other. Wit ; which is a Saxon word need to express 
what the Spaniards and Italians call Imyrmo, and tho French 
E*prit, both from the Latin , though I think Wit more particu- 
laily signifies that of Poetry, as may occur m Remarks on the 
Runic Language” When one arrives at the mid of such a 
puz/lcd sentence, he is surprised to find himself got to so great 
s distance from the object with which he at first Het out. 

Lord Shaftesbury, often betrayed into faults by his lovo of 
magnificence, shall afford us the next example. It is in his 
Rli.ifisoily, where ho is describing the cold regions “At length,” 
ra; i he, “ tho Sun approaching, melts the snow, sets longing 
iiieii at liberty, and affords them means and time to make pro- 
twiou against the next return of cold.” The first sentence is 
cm rent enough ; but he gooa on “It breaks the icy fetters of 
the main, where vast sea monsters pierce through floating 
islands, w ith arms which can withstand the crystal rock ; whilst 
others, who of themselves seem great as islands, are by their 
bulk alone armed against all but Man, whose superiority over 
cieatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him 
mindful ot lus privilege of Reason, and force him humbly to 
adme the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and tho 
Author of his own superior wisdom " Nothing can be more 
unhappy or embarrassed than this sentence , the worse, too, as it 
!■> intended to be descriptive, whore every thing should be clear 
It !■ tiis no distinct imago whatever The It, at tho beginning, 
iv ambiguous, whether it mean the Sun or the Cold Tho 
n^jeci >s changed three tunes m the sentence , beginning with 
the Sun whack breaks the icy fetters of the main , won tho Soa- 
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monsters become the principal personages , and lastly, by a very 
unexpected transition, Man is brought into view, and receives 
a long and serious admonition before the sentence closes I do 
not at present insist on the impropriety of such expressions as 
God being the Composer of Frames . and the Sea-monsters having 
arms that withstand rocks. Shaftesbury's strength lay m reason- 
ing and sentiment, more than in description, however much his 
descriptions have been sometimes admired. 

I shall only give one instance more on this head, from Dean 
Swift, in his Proposal, too, for correcting the English Lan- 
guage where, in place of a Sontence, he has given a loose dis- 
sertation upon several subjects. Speaking of the progress of 
our Language, after the time of Cromwell “ To this succeeded,” 
says he, “ that licentiousness, which entered with the Restora- 
tion, and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt 
our Language , which last was not likely to be much improved 
by those, who at that time made up the Court of King Charles 
the Second , either midi as had followed him in his banishment, 
or who hod been altogether conversant in the dialect of these 
fanatic tunes , or young men who liad been educated in the same 
country , so that the Court winch used to be the standard of 
correctness and propriety of Speech, was then, and I thmk has 
ever since continued the worst school in England, for that 
accomplishment , and so will remain, till better care be takon m 
the education of our nobility, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of literature, in onlor to qual.iy 
them for patterns of politeness." How many different facta, 
reasonings, and observations, are here presented to the mind at 
once ' and yet so linked together by the Author, that they all 
make parts of a Sentence, which admits of no greater division in 
pointing, than a semicolon between any of its members ! Having 
mentioned pointing, I shall hero take notice, tliat it is m vain to 
propose, by arbitrary punctuation, to amend the defects of a 
Sentence, to correct its ambiguity, or to prevent its confusion. 
For commas, eolous, and {Mints, do not make the proper divisions 
of thought , but only Bcrvo to mark those which arise frpm the 
tenor ot the Authors expression, and, therefore, they are proper 
or not, just according ns they correspond to the natural division 
of the senBe tV lieu tlioy are inserted m wrong places, they 
deserve, and will meet with, no regard 

I proceed to a third rule, for preserving the Unity of Sen- 
tences , which is, to keep clear of ■all parenthesis in the middle 
of them. On some occasions, they may have a spirited appear- 
ance , as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, which can 
glance hAppily aside, as it is going along. But for the most 
put, their effoct is extremely bad being a sort of wheels within 
wheels ; sentences in the nudst of sentences , the perplexed 
method of disposing of somo thought, which a writer wants art 
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to introduce in its proper place It were needless to give man} 
instances, as they occur so often among incorrect writers. I 
shall produce one from Lord Uolingbroke, the rapidity of whoso 
genius and manner of writing, betrays him frequently into 
maccuracios of this sort. It is in the introduction to his idea 
of a Patriot King, where he writes thus . — “ It seems to me, 
that, in order to maintain the system of the world, at a certain 
punt, far below that of ideal perfection (for we are made capable 
of conceiving what we are muajnble of attaining), but, however, 
suthcient upon the whole, to constitute a state easy and happy, 
or. nt the worst, tolerable , I Bay, it BeemB to me, that the 
Author of naturo has thought fit to mingle, from tune to time, 
among the societies of meu, a few and hut a few, of those on 
shorn lie ib graciously pleased to bostow a larger portion of the 
Ktherral Spirit, than is given in tho ordinary course of his 
gi imminent, to the sons of men.” A very baa sentence this, 
into winch, by the help of a parenthesis, sad other interjected 
ciruinistauceti, his Lordslup had contrived to thrust so many 
tilings, that he is forced to begin the construction again with the 
phrase, 1 my, which, whenever it occurs, may be always assumed 
as a sure mark of a clumsy ill-constructed Sentence , excusable 
in speaking, where the greatest accuracy is not expected, but m 
polished writing unpardonable. 

I shall add only one rule more for the Unity of a Sentence, 
which is to bring it always to a full and perfect close. Every 
tiling that is ono, should havo a beginning, a middle, and an 
end I need not take notice, that an unfinished Sentence is no 
Sentence at all, according to any grammatical rule, but very 
often wc meet with Sentences, that are, so to speak, more than 
finished When we have arrived at what we expected was to 
be the conclusion, when we are come to the word ou which the 
nnud is naturally led, by what went before, to rest ; unexpectedly 
some circumstance pops out, which ought to have been omitted, 
is to ha\u been disposed of elsewhere , but which is lagging 
bulu ml, like a tail adjected to the Sentence , somewhat that, as 
Air Pope describes the Alexandrine line, 

"Like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along* 

All these objections to the proper close, disfigure a Sentence 
extremely They give it a lame, ungraceful air, and, ui par- 
ticular, they break its Unity. Dean Swift, for instance, m bis 
latter co a Young Clergyman, speaking of Cicero's writings, 
expresses himself thus “With these writings young divines 
are more conversant than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
unny degrees, excelled the other, at least, as an orator. 
Here the natural close of the Sentence is at these words, “ex- 
j™"! the other " These words conclude the proposition , we 
for no nqpre ; and the circumstance added, “ at least, as 
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an orator,” comes in with a very halting pace. How much 
more compact would the Sentence have been, if turned thus * 
* With these writings young divines are more conversant, than 
with those of Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, as an orator, 
at least, excelled the other ” In the following Sentence, from 
Sir William Temple, tho adjection of the Sentence, is altogether 
foreign to it Speaking of Burnet’s History of the Earth, and 
Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds, “ The first,” says he, could not 
end his learned treatise without a panegyric of modern leammg 
in comparison of the ancient ; and the other falls so grossly into 
the censure of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I 
could not read either of these strains without some indignation , 
which no quality among men is so apt to raise m me as self- 
sufhciency " The word “ indignation ” concluded the Sentence ; 
the last member, “ which no quality among men is so apt to raise 
m me os self-sufficiency," is a proposition altogether new, added 
after the proper close. 


LECTURE XII. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

Having treated of Perspicuity and Unity, as necessary to ho 
studied in the Structure of Sentence^ I proceed to the third 
quality of a correct Sentence, which I term Strength. By this 
I mean, such a disposition of the several words and members, ns 
shall bring out the sense to the best advantage , as shall render 
the impression which the period is designed to make, most full 
aud complete , and give every word and every member thur 
duo weight and force Tho two former qualities of Perspicuity 
and Unity, are, no doubt, absolutely necessary to the production 
of this eflect , but more is still requisite. For a Sentence may 
be clear enough, it may also be compact enough m all its parts, 
or have the requisite unity , and yet by somo unfavourable 
circumstance in the structure, it may fail m that strength or 
liveliness of impression which a more happy arrangement would 
have produced 

The first rule which I s hall give for promoting the Strength 
of a sentence, is to divest it of all redundant words. These 
may, sometimes, l>e consistent with a considerable degree both 
of Clearness and Unity? but they nro always enfeebling. They 
make the Sentence move along tardy and encumbered , 

Eat brevitate opus, ut currat sententia, ncu se 
Impediat verbis, lassos oueroutibus sums.* 

• “ Concise ycnir diction, let your unis bo dear, 

Nor with a weight or words fhtiguu tho cor Fsssas. 
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It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a Sentence, always spoil it. They 
cannot be superfluous without being hurtful 11 Obstot,” says, 
Quinctilian, “ quicquid non adjuvat?’ All that can be easily 
supplicdan tho mind, is better left out in the expression. Thus 
“ CoiitenTwith deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of ' 
it,” is better language than to say, “ Being content with deserv- 
ing a triumph, he refused the honour of it.” I consider it, there- 
fore, os one of tho most useful exercises of correction, upon 
reviewing what we have written or composed, to contract that 
round-about method of expression, and to lop off those useless 
excrescences which are commonly found in a first draught 
Here a severe eye should be employed ; and we Bhnll always 
finH our Sentences acquire more vigour and energy when thus 
retrenched , provided always, that we run not into the extreme 
of pruning so very close, as to give a hardness and dryness to 
stile For here, as in all other things, there is a due medium. 
Some regard, though not tho principal, must bo hod to fulness 
and swelling of sound. Some leaves must be left to Burrouud 
and shelter the fruit. 

As sentences should he cleared of redundant words, bo also 
of redundant members. As every word ought to present a 
new idea, bo every member ought to contain a new thought. 
Opposed to this, stands the &iut we sometimes meet with, of 
the lost member of a period being no other than the echo of the 
former, or the repetition of it in somewhat a different form. 
For example , speaking of Beauty, “ The voxy first discovery of 
it," says Mr Addison, “ strikes the mind with inward joy, and 
spreads delight through all its faculties ” (No 412 ) And else- 
where, “ It is impossible for us to behold the divine works with 
coldness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties, without 
a secret satisfaction and complacency,” (No 413) In both these 
instances, little Qr nothing is added by tho second member of 
tho Sentence to what was already expressed in the first and 
though the free and flowing manner of such an Author os Mr. 
Addison, and the graceful harmony of his period, may palliate 
such negligences ; yet, in general, it holds, that style, need from 
this prolixity, appears both more strong and more beautiful. 
The attention becomes remiss, the mind falls into inaction, when 
words are multiplied without a correspond mg multiplication of 
ideas. 

After removing superfluities, the second direction I give, for 
promoting the Strength of a Sentence, is, to attend particularly 
to the use of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles emploj ed 
fur transition and connexion. These little words, but, and, which, 
chert. See, ore frequently the most important words of 
i they are the joints or hinges upon which all Sentences 
turn, and, of course, much both of their gracefulness and 
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strength most depend upon enoh particles. The varieties m 
using them are, indeed, so infinite, that no particular system of 
rules respecting them can be given. Attention to the practice of 
the most accurate writers, joined with frequent trials of the 
different effects, produced by a different usage of thoseqporticlea, 
must here direct us.* Some observations I shall mention, which 
have occurred to me as useful, without pretending to exhaust 
the subjeot. 

What is called splitting of particles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noon which it governs, is always to be avoided. 
As if I should say, “ Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune.” 
In such instances we feel a sort of pain from the revulsion, or 
violent separation of two things, which, by their nature, should 
be closely united We are put to a stand in thought, being 
obliged to rest for a little on the preposition of itself, which, at 
the same tune, carries no sigmfioancy, till it is joined to its 
proper substantive noun 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative 




“ There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of Language ” In introducing a subject, or laying down 
a proposition to which we demand particular attention, this sort 
of style is vary proper; bnt m the ordinary current of dis- 
course, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
shortly “ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of 
Language ” 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the Relative, in a 
phrase of a different kind from the former, where they think the 
meaning can be understood without it. As, “ The man I love ” 
— “ The dominions we possessed, and the conquests we made ” 
But though this elliptical style be intelligible, and is allowable 
in conversation and epistolary writing, vet, in all writings of a 
serious or digmhod kind, it is ungraceful There the Relative 
should always be inserted in its proper place, and the construc- 
tion filled up “ The man whom I love.”— “ The dominions 
which we possessed, and the conquests which we made.” 

With regard to the Copulative Particle, and, which occurs so 
frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations are 
to be mane First, it is evident, that the unnecessary repetition 
of it enfeebles style. It bas the same sort of effect ae the fre- 
quent use of the vulgar phrase, and to, when one is telling a 
story in common conversation. We shall take a sentence from 
Sir William Temple, for an instance He is speaking of the 
refinement of the French language “ The academy set up by 
Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 

* On this head Dr Lowth’s Short Introduction to English Grammar deserves 
to bo consulted , whore several niceties of the Language are well pointed out 
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and to divert them from mkiug into his politics and miniatrj , 
brought this nito rogue , and the French wits have, fur this last 
age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their Style and 
Language and, indeed, with such success, that it can hardly lw 
equalled, and runs equally through their verse and their prose ” 
Here are no fewer tnuu eight ands in one Sentence. This agree- 
able writer too often ninkcs his Sentences drag in this manner, 
}» a careless multiplication of Copulatives. It is strange how a 
writer bo accurate ns Dean Swift should have stumbled on so 
improper an application of this pnrtiele, as he has made in the 
following Sentence ; Essay on the Fates of Clergymen “ There 
is no talent so useful towards rising in the woild, or which puta 
111011 more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
poHHCHHtd by the dullest sort of people, and is, m common Lau- 
giuge, colled Discretion; a species of lower prudence, by the 
It-sistance of which,” &c. By tho insertion of, and u, m place of, 
i inch is, he lias not only clogged the sentence, but even mode it 
u ugnuninatic.il 

But, m fhe next place, it is worthy of observation, that though 
the natural use of the conjunction, awl, lie to join objects 
together, and thereby, as one would think, to make their con- 
nection more close , yet in fact by dropping the conjunction, we 
often mark a closer connection, a quicker succession of objects 
than when it is inserted between them Longinus makes tins 
remark , which, from many instances, appears to be just ** Vcni, 
ndi, vici,"* expresses with more spirit the rapidity and quick 
succession of conquest, than if connecting jnrticles had been 
used So, in the following description of a rout in Ctesar’s Com- 
1 lentanes “ Nostn, emiesiu jails, glndus rem gerunt , repeutc 
post tergiim equitatus comitur , coliortee alias appropinquant. 

1 routes terga vertunt , fuglentibus eqiutes occurruut , fit magua 
i ide»”t Bell. GalL 1 . 7 . 

Hence, it fellows, that when, on the other hand, we seek to 
prevent a quick transition from one object to another, when we 
are making some enumeration m which we wish that the objects 
should appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that 
the mind should rest, for a moment, on eaoh object by itself, in 
this cose, Copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage 
•■'id gr.vco As when Lord Bohugbroke says, “ SJuch a man 
might Ull a victim to power , but troth, and reason, and liberty, 
i .raid fell with him ” In tho some manner, Csasar describes an 
' iigagumcnt with the Ncrvu “ His equitibus facile pulsis ac 
p.oturbutis lncredilnle eelentate ad flunien deonrrerant, utpena 

• 

** I «’nc, I saw , I oonqncnxl * 

* Oup men, iftcr having dwchirgud tlimr javelin* itt.u.k with hwoim In 
1 'Ml of i kucMuh the « aiu'iy iiutkc tlulr apiiuinmco behind other bodies < f 

wro soon drawing wan , the uiilmiiiuh turn their imeVh , me hm bo mui tli* 

their flight , i great uUughtor uimiich 
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■mo tempore, et ad sylvan, et in damme, et jam m mambiia 
nostra. hostes viderentur "* Boll Gall 1 2 
Here, although he is describing a quick succession of events, 
yet, na it is Ins intention to show in how many pli-es the enemy 
seemed to be at one tune, the Copulative is very happily re- 
doubled, in order to point more strongly the distinction of these 
several places. 

Tins attention to tlio several cases, when it is proper to omit, 
and when to redoublo tlio Copulative, is of considerable import- 
ance to all who study eloquence Jb'or it is a remarkable parti- 
cularity in Language, that the omission of a connecting particle 
should sometimes serve to make objects appear more closely 
connected , and that the repetition of it should distinguish and 
separate them in sonio measure from each other lienee, the 
omission of it is used to denote rapidity , and the repetition of it 
is designed to retird and to aggravate The reason seems to lie, 
that, in the former case, the mind is supposed to bo hurried so 
fast through a quick succession of objects, that it has not leisure 
to point out their connection , it drops the Copulatives in its 
Hurry , and crowds the whole senes together as if it were 
but one object. Whereas, when we enumerate with a view to 
aggravate, the mind is supposed to proceed with a more slow and 
•solemn pace , it marks fully the relation of each object to that 
winch succeeds it, and by joining them together with several 
Copulatives, makes you perceive, that the objects, though con- 
nected, are yot, in themselves distinct , that they are many, not 
one Observe, for instance, in the following enumeration, mode 
by the Apostle Paul, wliat additional weight and distinctness is 
given to each particular by the repetition of a conjunction “lam 
jicrsuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prmci- 

I wilitics, nor powers, northings present, nor things to conic, nor 
■eight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God ” Kom viu 38, 39 So much with 
regard to the use of Copulatives. 

1 proceed to a third rule for promoting the Strength of a Sen- 
tence, which is to dispose of tlio capital word, or words, in that 
place of the Sentence where they will make the fullest impression 
That such capital wonts there are in eyery Sentence, on winch 
the moaning principally rests, every one must Bee , and that 
these words should possess a conspicuous and distinguished place, 
u equally plain. Indeed, that place of the Sentence where they 
will make the best figure, whether the beginning or the end, or 
sometimes even the middle, cannot, as tar as I know, be ascer- 
tained by any precise rule. This must vary with the nature uf 

r 

* " Tho onemy, having oiwllj heat off nnrt wnttured tills body of horn* , tan 
down with incredible celerity to tin. river, mi that, iliuuit nt one in omri it uf time, 
tbuj HTtpeanxl to bo in the wtioda, mid In the m tr r uud in the midst of our 
»roo|Ms 
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the Sentence Perspicuity must e\cr be studied in the first 
iitice, and the nature of our Language allows no great lilxsrty m 
the choice of collocation For the most poit, with us, the nu- 
iioiLmt words ..re placed in the hegmmug ot the Sontuncc So 
\l r Addison , “The pleasures of the imagination, taken in then 
tall extent, are not so gloss os those of sense, nor so rehncd ns 
those ot the understanding," And this, indeed, seems the most 
phun and natuial older, to place that in the front which is tli • 
'met object of the proposition we are laying down Sometimes, 
however, when we intend to give weight to a Sentence, it is ot 
ndiantngu to suspend the meaning for .1 little, and then bring it 
out lull at the close “Thus," soys Mi I’ojie, “on whatever 
Hide wo contemplate Homer, wlmt principally strikes ns is lus 
wuudeifiil invention ’ (Viet to Homer ) 

The Greek und Latin writers hail a considerable advantage 
at«.\e 11s, in this part of style By tlio great liberty of inversion 
which their Languages permitted, they could choose the most 
■nh.uitngcous situation foi every wold , and had it thereby 111 
their ]>ower to give their Sentences more lorce Milton, in Ins 
proso wuiks, und some othei ot our old Koglish writers, endea- 
vour to imitate them in this But tlio toiccd conuti notions 
which they employed, produced obscurity , and tlio genius ot 
our Lauguugo, ns it is now written and sjmken, will not admit 
such hlierties Mr Gordon, who followed this inverted style, 111 
lus Translation ot Tacitus, has, somctmios, done such violence to 
the language as even to appear ridiculous , as m tins expres- 
sion “Into this liolu thiust themselves, three ltoman senators ’ 
He lias translated so simple a phrase as, “ Nullum efi tempestate 
helium,” by, “War attli.it tune there wras none” However, 
within certain bounds, and to a limited degree, our Lunginige 
’ocs admit of inversions , and they ai-e practised with success by 
the best writers Hu Mr Pope, speaking of .Homer, “ The praise 
of judgment Virgil has justly contested with him, but his inven- 
tion remains yet unnvallul ” It is evident, that in order to 
give the Hcntonce its due force, by contrasting properly tin* 
two capital words, “ judgment and invention,” thiB is a happiei 
arrangement than if lie bad lollowed the natural order, winch 
was, “ Vugil has justly contested with him the praise of judg- 
ment, but lus mventiou remains yet unnvalled ” 

Home writers practise this degree of inversion, which our 
Language bears, much more than others ; Lord Shaftesbury, ' foi 
untauco, much more tlion Mr Addison ; and to this sort »f 
11 raugemeut is owing, in a great measure, that appearance of 
iar< ngth, dignity, „nd varied harmony, which Lord aliufleabury s 
> h possesses * Tins will appear lrora the following Sentences 
"i lus Knquuy mto Virtue , whore all the words are placed, not 
-tuctly in the natural order, but with that artificial construction 
ahiUi may gi\e the period most emphasis and grace He is 
a i 
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sjieaLing of the misery of vice “This, as to the complete nn- 
lu ii al state, is what uf tlieir own accord men readily remark 
W Here there is this alMolutu degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, trust, or equity, there are lew who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery which is consequent Seldom is the 
case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortune is, that we 
look not on this depravity, nor consider how it stands, in lesH 
degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeod, the 
greatest misery ; but to be so m a littlo degree, should bo no 
misery or harm at all Which to allow, is just us reasonable as 
to own, that 'tis the greatest ill of a body to be m the utmost 
manner uuumed or distorted , but that, to lose the use only ot 
•me limb, or to be impaired in somu single organ or member, is 
no ill worthy the least notico” (Vol n p tij ) Here is no 
violence done to the language, though there are many inver- 
sions All is stately, and arranged with art , winch is the great 
Hiar.iclcristic of this author s Style 

We need only open any page of Mr Addison, to see quite n 
different order in the construction ot Sentences “ Our sight is 
the must perfect, and most delightful oi all our senses ft tills 
the nuud with the largest vauety i.f ideas, convene! with its 
objects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in 
action, without licing tired, or satiated with its piojier oiijoj- 
monts The sense ot feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of 
i <(16118100, shape, and all other ideas that enter ut the eye, 
except colours , but, at the same time, it is veiy much straitened 
ami conlincd in its operations,’ &c (Sjie» tutor, No 411 ) In 
this strain he always proceeds, following the most natural and 
obvious order of the Jauiguago , and it, by this means, he Inis 
less pomp and majesty than Slialtesbuiy, he lias, in return, mom 
u tture, more ease and simplicity , which arc beauties ot a higher 
order. 

but whether wc practise inversion or not, and in whatever 
|>art oi tlio Sentence wc disjiose uf the rapital words, it is always 
a point ot great moment, in it these capital words shall stand 
clear and disentangled from any other wolds that wuuld clog 
them. Thus, when there are any circumstances of tune, place, 
or other limitations, which the m mcip.il object of our Sentence 
requires to have connected with it, we must take especial care 
to dispose of them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor 
to bury it undor a load of circumstances. This w.ll be mode 
clearer by an example Obsuiiu the niiungeme-it oi tbe follow- 
ing Sentence, in fjord Sliaftcsbmy's Advii . to oi Author Hu 
is speaking of modem poets, as compared w fi t ie ancient “ If, 
whilst they profuss only to please, tney seen tly ul .'ise, and give 
instruction, they may now, puiliaps, as will as toimerly, he 
esteomod, with justice, the best anil most honourable among 
authors.” This is a well-cous tiucted Sentence. 
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grant many circumstances and adverbs, nccossary to qualify the 
inclining , only, secretly, as well, perhaps, now, with justice, Jonnirty , 
vet, these are placed with so much art .is neither to enibarmut 
nor weakeu the Sentence , while that which is the capital object in 
it, viz. ‘‘Poets being justly esteemed tiie best and most lionoui- 
.ible among authors, comes out m the conclusion clear ami 
detached, and possesses its proper place See, now, what would 
have been the effect of a different arrangement. Suppose him 
to have placed the members of the Sentence thus “ If, whilit 
they profess to please* only, they ndviso .uid give instruction 
MtreUy, they may be esteemed the best ami most honourable 
nnioug authors, with justice, perhaps, now, as well as formcrlj ” 
lit re we have precisely the same words and the same sense , but, 
hy means of the circumstances being so intermingled os to clog 
the capital words, the whole becomes perplexed, without grare, 
iml without strength 

A fourth rule for constructing Sentences with proper strength 
h, to make the members of them go on rising and growing in 
thmr uupoitunce above one another This sort of onangcmeiit 
is call a Climax, and is alwajrs considered as a beauty 111 cum- 
jKisition Prom what cause it pleases, is abundantly evident. In 
.til things, we nqturolly love to ascend to what is more and moi e 
lirniltitiil, rather than to follow the retrograde onicr Having 
hail once some considerable object set before hs, it is with pain 
\v i- are pulled back to attend to an inferior circumstance “ U.i- 
V mil um est ” says Quinctilmn, whose authority 1 always willingly 
<piote, “ne dec-iescat oratio, et fortiori subjungntiir aht|iii(l 111- 
lu nuns, sicnt, sacnlegio, fur, aut latrom petulant Augeri 
I'liun debent sentential ct msurgere ”* Of this beauty, in tlie 
.•instruction of Sentences, tlie orations of Cicero furnish many 

• camples Hih pompous manner naturally led him to study it, 
.uni, generally m outer to render tlio climax perfect, ho makes 
I mtli the sense and the souud nse together, with a very magmti- 
•vnt swell So m his oration for Milo, spooking of a design ol 
flodius’e for assassiuatmg Pumpoy “Atqui si res, si vir, si 
tunpus ullum dignum luit, certd haw in ill& eausH. sununa omnia 
tueruut. Insidiator erat m Foro.collocatus, atque mVestibulu 
i|>so Scnatffs , ci viro autem mors paralutur, cujus m vitfl nite- 
hitur Bjtlua nvitatis , eo porrd reipublieoB tempore, quo si unus 
■He uccidisset, non htcc Bolurn civitaa, sed gentes omnes concidis- 
s> ut ” The following instance, from Lora Bohngbroke, is also 
i» autifnl ‘■This decency, this grace, this propriety of manners 
to character, is so essential to princes in pirticular, that, when- 

• ver it is neglected, their virtues lose a great dugree of lustre. 

* “ Care mast ho token that onr composition shsD not Hill oft, and tlint a 
"■ -*" r Litirowaon nhall not (allow one of more ntruugtll , es If, afier wicnluge, we 

< nla brine in thoft, or, having muntiunod a robbuy, we should huljjum 
Kt-xnco. Svntcnucs ought ulwuye to rise uiul grow ** 
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and their defects acquire much aggravation Nuy more , by 
neglecting this decency and this grace, and for want ol a sufh- 
eient regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray them 
into failings, their failing's into vices, und their vices into habits 
unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men ” (Idea of a Patriot 
King) 

I must observe, however, that this sort of full and oratorical 
climax, can neither be always obtained, nor ought to be always 
sought after Only some kinds of writing admit such Sentences, 
and to study them too frequently, especially if tho subject require 
not so much pomp, is allucteil and disagreeable But there is 
something approaching to a climax, which it is a general rule 
to Htudy, “ue decrescat oratio,” as Qumctilian speaks, “et no 
fortiori subjungatur aliqmd infamous ” A weaker assertion 01 
proposition should nevci come after a stronger one, and when 
our Sentence consists of two members, the longest should, gene- 
rally, bo the concluding one There is a two-fold reason fur 
Uua lost direction l J ei iod« thus divided, are pronounced mote 
easily, and the shoitest member being placed first, we carry il 
more readily in our memory os we proceed to the second, and 
see the connexion of the Lw o more clearly Thus, to say, “When 
our passions have fee* ikon us, we flatter ourselves with tho 
lieliel that we have forsaken them,” is buth more graceful and 
mure clear, tluu*to begin with the longest part of the proposi- 
tion “We flatti'i ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
our passions, when they have fursaktn us” III general, it is 
always agreeable to find a sentence 1 ising upon us, and growing 
in its liiqxirtaiice to the veiy last word, when this construction 
tan be managed without .Ulectalion 01 unseasonable pomp “It 
we rise yet higher,” says Mi Addison, very licautifully, “and 
outsider tlio bxid stars as so many ocellus of flume, that uie 
each of them attended with a difleiuit set of planets , anil still 
discover new firmuineuts and new lights, that are sunk fartlur 
ui those unlathoumble depths ot mUici , we are lost in such a 
labyrinth of suns and woi ids, and cunioundeil w itli the magin.i- 
cence and immensity of nature ’ (Sjiectatoi, No 420 ) Hence 
follows deuily, 

A fifth tula for tho strength of Sentences , which is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb, a picpositiuu, or any lucon 
sidorable wonl Such couelusions are always enfeebling and 
degrading. There are sentences, indeed, wlieie the stress and 
siguificaucy rust chiefly upon some words ut this kind In this 
C.WO they are not to bo considered as circumstances, but as the 
capital figures, and oiu'lit, iu propucty, to liavu tlio principal 
place allotted them Iso fault, foi instance, can be found with 
tins sentence of Buliugbiokes “In then prosperity luy fi lends 
shall never hear ot me, in their adversity, always" ” Where 
net ter, and altcayt, being emplmtical words, were to be so placed, 
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ns to make a strong impression But I speak of those 

inferior parts ot speech, when introduced us circumstances, or 
as qualifications ot more important words. Iu such case the) 
should always lie duqioaed ot iu the least conspicuous parts of 
the period , and so classed with otliei winds of greater dignity, 
ns to l<o kept m their propor secondary station 

Agreeably to this lulu, we should always avoid concluding 
with any of those particles which maik the cases of nouns— o/, 
to, from, with, by For instance, it is a great deal better to say, 
“Avarice is a cmnu ot which wise men are oiten guilty,” tli.iu 
to say, “ Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty ot " 
This is a phraseology which all coirect wi iters Khun , and with 
reason. For, besides the want of dignity which arises fiom 
those monosyllables at the end, the imagination, cannot avoid 
resting for a little, on the import of the word which closes the 
sentence . and, as those propositions have no import of tlieir 
own, bat only serve to point out the relations of other words, it 
is disagreeable toi the mind to be left pausing on a word, which 
dues not, by itself, produce any idea, nor foi in an) piulure m the 
lanoy 

Fur tlio same reason, verbs which are used in a comjxmu.l 
sense, with some ot these prepositions, are, though not ho 1 i id, 
let still not so beautiful conclusions of a period , such as, bn 10/ 
i '/hunt, lay AM of, come over to, dear up, and in.uiy others of tins 
kind, instead of which, if we can employ a simple veib, it 
ilw ,1) m tci inmates the sentence with more strength hvon the 
|>nmmm it, though it has the import of a substantive 1101111, and 
indeed oiten fuicus itself upon us unavoidably, yet, when we 
want to give dignity to a sentence, should, if possible, be avoided 
111 the conclusion ; more especially when it is joined with some 
ot the prepositions, us u-ith it, m it, to it In the following .Sen- 
tence ot the Spectator, which otherwise is ubunduutly noble, the 
bail effect ot thus close is sensible 11 There is not, 111 my opinion, 
a more nlcnsuig and triumpliuut cousulciatiou 111 religion, than 
this, of the perjietuul progress wlneli thu soul makes tow arils the 
perfection of its nature, without eveu arriving at a period in it ” 
(No 111 ) How muili more grucclul the (Sentence, if it li.nl 
been ho constructed as to close w ith tho word period. 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expresses a 
circumstance only, always brings up thu roar of a sentence with 
a bad grace We may judge 01 this, by the following Sentence 
truiu Lord Uoliugbroke (Letter on the State of Parties at tin 
Accession of King George I ) “ Let me, therefore, conclude by 

repeating, that division has caused all the mischief we lament 
( hat union alone con retrieve it , and that a great advaucu 
...wards this union was the coalition of parties, so happily begun, 
si' Kuceeastully canned oil, and of lnte so umicountably neglected 
to say 110 worso " Tins last phrase, to nay no icoree, occasions a 
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kuI falling J at the end , so much the more unhappy, aa the 
vest of the Period is conducted after the manner of a climax, 
which we expect to find growing to the lost 

The proper disposition of such circumstances in a sentence is 
often attended with considerable trouble in order to adjust them 
ho, as shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the grace of 
the period. Though necessary parts, they arc, however, like 
unshapely stones in a budding, which try the skill of an artist, 
where to placo them with tho least offence. “ J ungnntur,” says 
(Jmnctilion, “ quo cougruunt maxund, sicut instructor! saxu- 
nim rudium, etiam ipsa enornntas invenit cui applican, et m quo 
posHit iusistere ” * 

The close is always an unsuitable place for them When the 
sense admits it, tliu sooner they are despatched, generally speak- 
ing, tho bettor , that the more important and Rigmhoaut words 
may poHscss the last placo, quite disencumbered It is a rule 
too, never to crowd too many circumstances together, but rather 
to intersperse them in diflerent parts of tho sentence, joined 
with the capital words oil which they depend ; provided that 
care lie taken, aa I before directed, not to clog those capital 
words with them For instance, when Lean Swift says, “ What 
[ hod the honour of mentioning to your Loidship, some time 
ago, in conversation, was not a new thought” (Letter to the 
Karl of Oxford ) Theso two circumstances, tome (mis ago, and 
m amvermtion, which are here put togcthoi, would have had a 
•>etter effect disjoined thus " What I hail tho honour sometime 
•igo, of mentioning to your Lordship in conversation " And in 
the following! Sentence of Lord Bolmgbroko’s (Remarks on the 
History of England) “ A monarchy, limited like ours, may be 
placed, for auglit I know, as it has been often represented, juhI 
m tho middle point, from whence u deviation leads, on the one 
hand, to tyranny, and on tho other to anarchy ” The arrange- 
ment would have been happier thus “ A monarchy, limited hke 
ours, may, for aught I know, be placed, as it lias often been 
represented, just in the middle point,” 4c. 

I shall givo only ono rule more, relating to the strength of a 
Sentence , which is, that in the memliers of a Sentence where 
two things arc compared or contras toil to each other , where 
either a resemblance or an opposition is intended to be expressed , 
Home resemblance, in the language and construction, should b» 
preserved. For when the things themselves correspond to each 
other, we. naturally expect to hud the words corresponding too. 
We are disapjiointed when it is otherwise , and the comparison, 
01 contrasty appears more linjxjrfect 

• " Let thorn ho Inserted wherever tlio hspiuest place (or thorn can be found , ss, 

In a rtructuro ooin]>oHud of rough ntunea, tlu.ni are ulwaj r plu-os wborc tho mont 
f iTtgular ami niulmiwly may Hud wmo adjacent onu to which it oan be Joined, 
kud aoiuo baaia on which it uuy reat.” 
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Tims, when Lord Bohngbroke says, “ The laughers -frill be foi 
t| u ae who have moat wit , the serious part of mankind for those 
„ ho hare most reason on their aide." (Dissert on Parties, Pref ) 
The opposition would have been mare complete if lie had said , 

• The laughers will be for those who have most wit , the serious 
for those who have most reason on their side ’’ The following 
inasagc from Mr Pope’s Prefoco to his Homer, fully exem- 
plifies the rule 1 am now giving Homer was the greater 
.renius , Virgil the better artist m the one, we most admire 
the man , in the other, the work Homer hurries us with a 
oniiniaiiding impetuosity, Virgil loads with an attractive 
majesty Homer scatters with a generous profusion , Virgil 
l«Mtuss with a careful magnificonce Homer, like the N lie, 
pours out his nclies with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a nver 
in its banks, with a (oustant stream And when we look 
upon their machines, Homer seems' like Ins own Jupiter m his 
terrors, shaking Olympus, scattering the lightnings, mid firing 
the heavens , Virgil like the same power m his benevolence, 
inimselling with the gods, laying plans for empires, and ordering 
his whole creation ” Periods thus constructed, when introduced 
with propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty But we must beware of carrying our attention to this 
iwuty too for. It ought only to ho occasionally studied, when 
comparison or opposition of objects naturally lends to it. It 
siit.li a construction as this be aimed at in all our Sentences, it 
leads to a disagreeable uniformity , produces a regular return- 
ing clink m the period, which tires the ear, niul plainly discovers 
afiectation Among the ancients, the Btyle of Isocrates is faulty 
111 till* respect , and, on that account, by some of their best 
critics, particularly by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he is severely 
eei uired 

This finishes wliat I had to say concerning Sentences, con- 
sidered, with respect to their meaning, under the three bends of 
Pi rspieuity, Unity, and Strength It is a subject on winch I 
h ne insisted fully, for two reasons First, because it is a subject 
w Inch, by its nature, can lie rendered more didactic, anil sub- 
icrted more to precise rule, thou many other subjects of criticism , 
and next, because it appears to me of considerable importance 
and use 

For, though many of those attentions, which I have been 
recommending, may appear minute, yet their effect, upon 
Writing and Style, le much greater than might, at first, be 
imagined A sentiment which is expressed in a Period, clearly, 
ui'ntly, and happily arranged, makes always a stronger linpres- 
*‘ , " n <>n the mind than oue that is feeble or embarrassed. Every 
■'■is tcels this upon a comparison anil if the eflect be sensible in 

"it 1 -eutence, how much more in n whole discourse, or com- 
pi.siUon, that is made up of such Sentences 
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The fundamental rule of the construction of sentences, an 1 
into which all others might be resolved* undoubtedly is, to com- 
municate, in the clearest and moat natural order, the ideas which 
we mean to transfuse into the minds of others, livery arrange- 
ment that does most justice to the sense, and expresses it to 
most advantage, strikes us as beautiful. To this point have 
tended all the rules I have given And indeed, did men always 
think cloarly, and were they, at the same time, fully masters of 
the Language in which they write, there would be occasion for 
few rules Their sentences would then, of course, acquire all 
those properties of Precision, Unity, and Strength, which I have 
recommended. For wo may rest assured, that, whenever we 
express ourselves ill, there is, besides the mismanagement of 
Language, for the most part, some mistake m our manner of 
conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, aud feobl 
sentences, are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed 
obscure, and feeble thought. Thought and language act and 
ru-act upon each other mutually Logic and Rhetoric have lim 
as in many other coses, a strict connexion , and he that is learn- 
ing to arrange his sentences with accuracy and order, is learning 
at the same time to think with accuracy and order , an obsorva 
turn winch alone will justify all the core and attention we haw. 
bestowed on tins subject. 


LECTURE XIII. 

BTHTTCTCHE OF SENTENCES — IIABMONT. 

irmiKRTO we have considered sentences, with respect to the i 
meaning, nndcr the heads of Perspicuity, Unity, and Strength 
We are now to consider them, with respect to their Hound, then 
harmony, or ugreeahleness to the ear , which was the last qualit i 
belonging to them that I proposed to treat o£ 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense , yet such as must 
not be disregarded. For, os long as sounds are the vehicle ut 
conveyance for our ideas, there will be always a very consider- 
able connexion between the idea which is conveyed, and thi 
nature of the sound which conveys it Pleasing ideas can 
hardly he transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh and dis- 
agreeable sounds. Tlio imagination revolts as soon as it hears 
them uttered “Nihil," says Quiuctilian, “potest mtrare in 
affectum quod in aure, velut quodam vestibule statim offendit.”* 
Musio has naturally a great power over all men to prompt and 
facilitate certain emotions , insomuch, that there are hardly any 

* " Nothing can cuter into the affections, which stumbles at the threshold, by 
offending the ear " 
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dwpoaitioils which we wish to raise in others, but certain sounds 
1U.0 he found concordant to those dispositions, and tending to 
iiioinote them Now, Language may, m some degree, tie 
rendered capable of this power ot music , a circumstance wliuh 
must needs heighten our idea of Language ns a woudertul 
invention. Not content with simply uilvrpictiug our ideas to 
others, it can give them those ideas ontoreud by eorresjiondmg 
sounds ; and to the pleasure of coniiiiuiiieatcd thought, can add 
the new and separate pleasure ot melody 

In the llurmouy ot Periods, two tilings may be considered. 
First, agreeable sound, or modulation in general, without any 
particular expression Next, the sound so ordered, ns tb become 
ixpie-sive of the sense. Tho hist is the more common, the 
second, the higher beauty 

First, Let us considei agreeable sound, in general, as the pio- 
perty of a well-constructed Sentence and, as it was ot prose 
sentences we have *hitlierto treated, we sliill (online ourselves 
to them under this head This beaut) ot miisie.il loiistiuclinii 
in piose, it ib plain, will depend upon two things , the choice ul 
wuids, and the arrangement oi them 

I begin with the clioite ot wonls , on which head there is not 
much to be said, unless 1 were to descend into a tedious .mil 
luvulous detad concerning the powers ot tho -siveiaL letters oi 
simple sounds, at which speech is composed It is evident that 
wnnU arc most agreeable to the iai which aiu composed of 
siiioutli mid liquid sounds, wheic there is a piopi i mtciiiiixturo 
ut vowels and cousomuits , without too muuy liai-sh lonsoiiauts 
lulilniig against each other , or too luuuytopoi vowels m smeev 
Holi, to cause a hiatus or disagreeable aperture ut the moil.li. 
It m.iy always lie .issumod ics a pi maple, that, whatcvci sounds 
nr ilithcult in pronunciation, arc, m the siune propoilion, haish 
and jmiitul to the e.ir Vowels give solti less , consonants, 
strength to the sound of wonls The uiusie ot language 
i cquirus a |ust pnj}Kjition of both, mid will lie hint, will t.o 
r> ndered either grating or eliminate, by ,ui excess of cither 
Long wonls arc commonly moio agreeable to the ear than mono- 
syllables They please it by the couqmsitiou or successmu of 
sounds which they present to it, and accordingly the most 
musical Languages abound must m them Among words of any 
length, those arc the uioat musical, which do lio* lun wholly 
cither upon loug or short syllables, but are composed of an niUi - 
mixture of them , such us n/ient, product, velocity, edeuty, insLr 
penitent, impetuosity 

Tho next head, respecting the Harmony which results from 
a 1 roper arrangement ol tliu words and luembcis ot a I’er.od, 
i more complex, aud ol greater nicety i’oi let the words 
themselves be ever so well chosen, ami well suundnig, yet, if 
tluy be ill disposed, the music ut the sentence is uttcily lost. 
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In the harmonious structure and disposition of Periods, no 
•writer whatever, ancient or modem, efeuals Cicero He had 
studied tins with care , and was fond, perhaps to excess, of what 
he calls, the “ Plena nc numerosa oratio " We need only open 
Ins writings to find instances that will render the effect of 
musical Language sensible to every ear What, for example, 
can be more full, round, and swelling, than the following Sen- 
tence of the fourth Oration against Catiline 1 “ Cogitate quant is 
luboubus fuudatum impermm, quantft virtute stabihtam libertn- 
teni, quanta Deunmi benigmtate auctas exaggeratasque fortunes, 
uua uox pene delent” In English, we may take for an instance 
of musical Sentence, the following from Milton, m his treatise 
oil Education ‘ We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious, 
indeed, at the first ascent , blit else, so smooth, ho green, so full 
of goodly prospects, and melodious Hounds on evory side, that 
the harp of Oipheus was not more charming” Every thing m 
tliiH sentence conspires to promotn the harmony The words 
are luippily chosen , full of liquids ami soft sounds , laborious, 
smooth, ijitm, goodly, melodious, eh, inning : and these words so 
artiully arranged, that were we to alter the collocation of any 
one of them, wu should, presently, be sensible of the melody 
Buffoiing Eor, let 11 s olmervo, how finely the members of the 
Penod Hwell one alsive another “So Bmooth, so green," — “so 
full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side ,” — 
till the ear, prepared by this gradual rise, is conducted to that 
full close on which it rests With pleasure , — “ tbat the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming ” 

The structure of Ariods, then, being susceptible of a very 
sensible melody, our next inquiry should be, How this melodious 
structure is formed, what are the principles of it, and by what 
Laws is it regulated 1 And, upon this subject, were I to follow 
the nncieut rhctoi lcians, it would be easy to give a great variety 
of rules Eor here they have entered into a very minute and 
particular detail, more particular, indeed, than on any other 
head that regards Language They hold, that to prose, as weh 
as to verse, there belong certain numbers, less strict, indeed, jet 
such as can be ascertained by rule They go so far as to specify 
the feet, as they .ire called, that is, the succession of long aud 
short syllables which Bhuuld enter into the different members of 
a sentence, aud to show what the effect of each of these will tie. 
Wherever they treat of the Structure of Sentences, it is always 
the music of them tliat makes the principal object. Cicero and 
Quuictillian are full of this. The other qualities of Precision, 
Unity, and Strength, winch we consider as of great importance, 
they handle slightly , but when they come to the “junctura et 
momenta," the modulation aud harmony, there they ore copious 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, one of the most judicious critics of 
antiquity, has written a treatise on the Composition of Words m <t 
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isentfuce, which u ultogetlicr confined to then musieot oiTect. 
Hu makes the excellency of a sentence to consist nt lour things 
ln>t, in the sweetness of single sounds, secondly, in the coiu- 
luMitiou ot sounds, that is, the numbers or feot, thirdly, in 
ill m ge 01 v.uiety of sound , and fouithly, in sound suited to the 
N On nil these points, ho writes with great accuracy and 
renin luent, and is very worthy of being consultcil , though, 
wire one now to write a hook ou the Structure of Sentences, we 
should expert to hud the subject treated of in a more extensive 
in, inner 

In modern times, this whole subject of the musical structure 
i,t ili-ceiirsn it it plain, lias been much less studied and, indeed, 
t.u m \cral reasons, cmi be much loss subjected to rule The 
h nson* it will lie necessiuy to give, both to justify my nut 
follow uig the tract of the ancient rhetoi ici.ms on this subject, 
and to show how it has come to puss, that a ji-irt ot conijsisitiou, 
winch once made so conspicuous a figure, now draws much less 
attention 

In the first, place, tlie ancient Languages, I ttican the Chock 
and the Roman, were much more susceptible than ours, of the 
graces and the powers of melody The quantities of their syl- 
lables a mas more fixed and determined , their words were 
loiigei .uul more sonorous , their method of vaiying the termi- 
nations ot nouns iuM Verbs, both introduced a greater variety ot 
liquid sounds, and freed them from that multiplicity of littl, 
auxiliary wolds wlucli we are obliged to employ, anil, wli.at is 
nt tin greatest consequence, the inversions which their Lan- 
guages allowed, gave them the power of placing then words m 
wliatexci order was most suited to a musical ai r.mgemuut All 
tin ae were gleat advantages which they enjoyed .ilxive us, foi 
11 oniony ol Pencil 

In the next place the Greeks anil Romans, the former espe- 
ually, were, iu tiutli, much more musical nations than we , their 
genius was more turned to delight m the melody of hj leech. 
Music is kuown to liavo been a mure extensive art among them 
than it is with us, more generally studied, anil applied to a 
gi cater variety of objects Several learned men, piuticuUrly 
<hu AblWj du Bos, iu his Reflections ou Poetry ouil Painting, 
h.ne clearly proved, that the theatrical compositions ot the 
ancients, both their tragedies and cumeilies, were set to a kind of 
imi'ir Wlienue the Motion -fmt, and the Tiiui tlenlru et mituti <*, 
pro lived to the editions of Teramo s Plays, All sort of decl un.i- 
<"■11 and public speaking was earned ou by them in a much 
'"••re musical tone than it is among us It approached to a kind 
banting oi recitative Among tliq AthcuiaiM, there was 
*' *i was called the Noimo Meloily , oi a partu ular measure 
pi n i ibed to the public officers, in which they were to promul- 
g i.r the laws to the people . lest by rc.uling them with improper 
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tone*, the laws might he exposed to contempt. Among the 
Romans, there is a noted stoiy of C Gracchus, when he ws* 
declaiming in public, having a musician standing at lus baclc, 
in order to give linn the proper tones with a pipe or flute. Even 
when pronouncing those terrible tribumtial harangues, by which 
lie inflamed the one half of the citizens of Rome against the 
other, this attention to the music of Speech, was, m those tunes, 
it scorns, thought necessary to success. Qumctlhan, though he 
condemns the excess of this sort of pronunciation, yot allows a 
*• (Miitiis obseunor " to be a beauty m a public speaker Hence 
that variety of accents, acute, grave, and circumflex, which we 
tmd marked U]x>n the Greek syllables, to express, not the quan- 
tity of them, but tile tone ill winch they were to be spoken, the 
application of which is now wholly unknown to us And though 
the Romans did not mark those accents in their writing, yet it 
np|iears from (juinctilian, that they used them in pronunciation 
“ unUum r/iui/r" soys lie, “ coinparaiitcs gruvi, intei rognntes 
aou to tenure cnuclndunt ” As music, then, was an object much 
more attended to in Speech, among the* Gieeks anil Romans, 
than it is with us , as, in all kinds of public speaking, they 
employed a much grcatei variety of notes, of tones, or inflexions 
of voice than we use , tins is one clear reason of their laying a 
great attention to that cnnstiuetion of Sentences, which might 
best suit this musical pronunciation 

It is flu-tlier known, that, m consequence of the genius of 
their Languages, ami of their manner of pronouncing them, the 
musical arrangement of Sentences did, in tact, pi educe a greater 
etlect in public speaking among them, than it cnild possibly do 
in any modern oration , anotlici reason why it deserved to be 
more studied Cicero, in Iuh treatise entitled Orator, tells us, 
“ Conseiimes sn>po cxclamare vidi, cum verba apth cccidisseut 
Id enim expectant aurcs ” * And lie gives a remarkable instance 
of the effect of an liaimonius period upon a whole assembly, 
from a Sentence of one of Carlw’s Orations, spoken in los 
hearing The senco was, " Patris dictum sapiens tementas hlu 
comprobravit" By meanH of the snuud of which, alone, he tells 
us, “Tantus Clamor coiiscioms excitatus eat, ut prorsus adnn- 
rabilc ossit.” Hu makes us remark the feet ol \ghich these 
words consist, to which ho ascribes the power of the melody , 
and shows how, by altering the collocation, the whole effect 
would be lost , as thus “ Patna dictum sapiens comprobravit 
tomentaa ftlu " Now, though it be true that Carbo’s Sentence 
is extremely musicnl, and would be agreeable at this day, to an 
audience, yet I cannot believe that oil English Sentence, equally 
harmonious, would by, its harmony alone, produce any stun 
effect on a British audience, or excite any such wonderful 

• ■■ I have often been witness to bants of exclamation in the pabllc nssciuhia 
wUon MMiuncut oliwoU mu-ucully, for tlmt w & iduusuxo which too oar oxpouta 
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applause and admiration, as Chcero informs us this of Cnrho 
produced Our northern cars are too coarse nnd obi use The 
melody of Sj)cech has less power over us , nnd by 01.1 simpler 
ind plainer method of uttering words. Speech is, in tmth, 
accompanied with less melody than it was among the G rucks 
and Romans * 

For these reasons, I am of opinion, that it is vam to think of 
bestow ing the same attention upon the harmonious structure of 
our sentences, that was bestowed by these ancient nations. The 
doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head, hail mis- 
led some to imagine, that it might be equally applied to our 
Tongue , nnd that our prose writing might he regulated by 
Simudocs and Trochees, and Iambuses aiul Pieons, and other 
nictin'al feet. But, first, our words cannot lie measured, or, 
at lc ist, can be measured very imperfectly by any feet of this 
kind For the quantity, the length and shortness of our sylla- 
bles arc far from being so fixed and subjected to rule, as in the 
Ci-i-ik nnd Roman tongues , but very often left arbitrary, and 
iLtt mimed by tlio emphasis and the sense Next, though our 
prose could admit of such metrical regulation, yet from onr 
pli'iicr method uf pronouncing all sort of discourso, the effect 
Mould not be at all so sensible to tlie ear, nor he relished with so 
mill'll pleasure, as among the Greeks and Romans , And, lastly, 
tins whole doctrinOSabout tile measures and numbers of prose, 
even as it is delivered by the ancient l hctoncians thenisoh es, is, 
in ti nth, in a great measure loose and uncertain It appears, 
mdi'i'il, that the melody of discourse was n matter of minutely 
mure ittention to them, than ovei it has been to the moderns, 
but though they write a great dual about it, they have never 
In i'll able to reduce it to any rules which could bo of real use in 
p- ■! lice If wo consult Cicero's Orator, where this point is dis 
cussed with the most minuteness, we slioll see how much these 
ancient critics differed from one another, about the feet proper 
for the conclusion, anil other parts of a Sentence and how 
much, after all, was loft to the judgment of the ear Nor, 
indeed, is it possible to give precise rules concerning this matter, 
in any Language ; as all prose composition must be allowed to 
n a icose in its numbers j and, according as the tenor of a dis- 
course vanes, the modulation of Sentences must vary infinitely 

But, although I apprehend that this musical arrangement 
cannot he reduced into a system, I am far from thinking, that it 
is a quality to be neglected in composition. On tho contrary, I 
hold its effect to be very considerable ; and that every one who 
studies to write with grace, much more who seeks to prononnee 


, n venm quidcm, tlicatm tots nxUainaut si fait ana ■yllaha ant hranrior nut 
V i * r ® j ? 0 vero multltuno polo* novit, noa nlhls numeral tenet , nee illinl 
T 1 1,1 'mmdll, aut cur, aut lu quo uOhmlat, Intulhett , et tumen oianiuro Wmgitu- 
i 1 m et onsltntum in wnia, id cut acutarum, gravlumque voeuin, judicium Ire 
buum la uunlxu uualru eoUucavlt.' — Cioeso, Orator, e. It 
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in public with success, will be obliged to attend to it not a little 
But it is his ear, cultivated by attention and practice, that must 
chiefly direct him For any rules that can be given, on this 
subject, are very general Some rules, however, there are 
which may be of use to form the ear to the proper harmony ot 
discourse. I proceed to mention such as appear to me the most 
material. 

There ore two things on which the music of a Sentence chiefly 
depends. These ore, the proper distribution of the several mem- 
bers of it , and, the close or cadence of the whole 

First, I say, the distribution of the several members is to be 
carefully attended to. It is of importance to observe, that, 
whatever is easy and agreeable to the organs of Speech, always 
Bounds grateful to the ear While a period is going on, the 
termination of each of its members forms a pause, or rest, in 
pronouncing and these rests tthoukl be so distributed, as to 
make the course of the breathing easy, and, at the same time, 
should toll at such distances, ns to bear a certain musical pro- 
portion to each other This will be best illustrated by examples. 
The following sentence is from Archbishop Tillotson . “ This 
discourse concerning the easiness of God's commands does, all 
along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties jof the first 
entrance upon a religious course , except only m those persons 
who have had the happiness to be trained to religion by the 
easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuouB education ” 
Here there is no harmony , nay, there is some degree of harsh- 
ness and unpleasantness , owing principally to this, that there 
is, properly, no more than one pause or rest m the Sentence, 
fulling betwixt the two members into which it is divided , each 
of which is so long, as to occasion a considerable stretch of the 
breath in pronouncing it 

Observe now, on the other hand, the ease with which the fol- 
lowing Sentence, from Sir William Temple, glides along, and the 
graceful intervals at which the pauses are placed. He is speak- 
ing sarcastically of man “But, God be thanked, lus prule is 
greater than his ignorance, and what he wants m knowledge, he 
supplies by sufficiency When be has looked about him, as f..r 
as ho can, lie concludes, there is no more to be seen , when lie is 
at the end of his hue, he is at the bottom of the ocean , when he 
has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or evor can, shoot 
better or beyond it II is own reason he bolds to bo the certain 
measure of truth , and lus own knowledge, of what is possible 
in nature”'* Here eveiy thing is, at once, easy to the breath 

* Or thi- instance —Ho is addressing himself to Iswiy Essex, upon the death < * 
her child “ 1 was once in hope, ilmt wluit was so violent could not be long hat, 
when I observed your grief to grow stronger with age, and to increase, Hke a 
stream, the Author it run, when I saw it draw out to Huclinubaipyconsequoan* 
and to thraateu no lees than your child, your healtn, and your life, I could » 1 
louger forbear this endeavour, nor cud it without bogging or you, for God ss* 
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and grateful to the ear , and, it is this sort of flowing measure 
this regular aud proportional division of the members of Ins 
Sentences, which renders Sir 'William Temple’s style always 
agreeable. I must observe, at the same time, that a Sentence, 
with too many rests, and these placed at intervals too appar- 
ently measured and regular, is apt to savour of affectation. 

The next thing to be attended to, is, the Close or Cadence or 
the whole sentence, which, as it is always the part most sensible 
to the ear, demands the greatest core So Qumctilian “ Non 
lgitur durum sit, neque abruptum, qno annul, velut, respinuit 
nc reficiuntur. fiuec eat sedes orations;! ; hoc auditor exuectat ; 
hn> laus omme dechunat.” * The only important rule that can 
be given here, is, that when we aim at dignity or elevation, the 
sound should be made to grow to the last , the longest members 
ot tl«g period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, should 
be reserved to the conclusion. As an example of this, the fol- 
ios iiig sentence of Mr Addison's may be given “It fills the 
mind (speaking of sight) with the largest variety of ideas ; con- 
vulses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action, without Deing tired or satiated with its 

J iropei enjoyments.” Every reader must be sensible of a beauty 
are, both in the proper division of the members and pauses, 
.uni the manner in which the sentence is rounded, and conducted 
to a full and harmonious dose. 

The same holds in melody, that I observed to take place with 
rcsjiect to signihcancy , that a falling off at the end always hurts 
greatly For tins reason, particles, pronoun^ and little words, 
are as ungracious to the ear, at the conclusion, as I formerly 
showed they were inconsistent with strength of expression It 
is more than probable, that the sense and the sound have hero 
i mutual influence on each other. That which hurts the ear, 
seems to mar the strength of the meaning; and that which 
really degrades the sense, in consequence of this primary effect, 
appears also to have a bad sound How disagreeable is the 
following sentence of an author, speaking of the Trinity : “It is 
a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, anil humbly 
adore the depth of.” And how easily might it have been mended 
l>y tins transposition “ It is a mystery, the truth of which we 
firmly believe, sad the depth of which we humbly adore.” In 
general, it seems to hold, that a musical dose, in our language, 
requires either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long 

and for your own, for your children and your friends, your country and your 
in uly, that you wu-ild no longer ubuinlnn younulf to a disconsolate pussion , but 
y-it Jim would, nt length, nwolcon your pioty, givo way to your prudence, or, at 
■" > t, rouau the invincible spirit of tlw Peruys, that never yet elirank at uny 
uk for " 

1 Let there be nothing he nth or ubrnpt in the eonelnrian of the sentence, on 
viaiii tire mind pauses and rests. Thu 1 h tlie most material part m tho struatuni 
pf bi j'.trne Hera every reader expects to be tfiutifiod, here his applause 
nirutK forth m 

X* 
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syllable. Words 'which consist mostly of Bhort syllables, as 
contrary, particular, retrospect, soldom conclude a sentence harmo- 
niously, unless a run of long syllables, before, has rendered them 
agreeable to the ear. 

It is necessary, however, to observe, that sentences, so con- 
structed os to make the sound always swell and grow towards 
tlie end, and to rest either on a long or a penult long syllable, givo 
a discourse the tone of declamation. The ear soon becomes 
acquainted with the melody, and is apt to bo cloyed with it If 
we would keep uji the attention of the reader or hearor, if wo 
would preserve vivacity and strengli m our composition, we 
must bo very attentive to vary our measures This regar Is the 
distribution of the members, as well as the cadence of the 
period Sentences constructed m a similar maimer, with the 
pauses, falling at equal intervals, should never follow one 
another Short "cnteuees should be intermixed with lonjf and 
swelling ones to render discourse sprightly, os well os magnti- 
cent Kven discords, properly introduced, abrupt sounds, 
diqi.ii tures from regular cadence, have sometimes a good effect 
Monotony is the gn at fault into which writers are apt to fall, 
who are loud of harmonious arrangement ami to have only one 
tune oi me inure, is not much 1 sitter than having none at all A 
veiy vulg.it ear will enable a writer to catch some one melody 
and to hum the run of lus Sentences according to it wlnrli 
warn proves disgusting, But a just and correct car is requisite 
till varying and diversifying the melody, and lienee we ho si ldmu 
nu*i t w it ii authors, who aro renin k.ibly happy m tint* rewpect 
Though attention to the music of Seutcnccn must not be 
neglected, yet it must also lie kept within proper bounds , for nil 
app aiauees of an autliol’s affecting harmony, are disagreeable , 
espi i tally when the love of it lie trays him ho far, is to sacrifice’ 
in .ui) instance, perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, 
(o sound AU unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the jHMKjjj, or fill up the melody, com^emuita nvmtrorum . os 
Lif"cro c.ilU them, arc giu.it blemish oh in wrtmc They are 
childish and puerile 0111.11 non ts, by which .i sentence alw.iys 
loHes nun c in point of weight, than it cun gam by such additions 
to the beauty of its sound Sense lias its own harmony, .is well 
os sound , and, where the sense of a period w expressed with 
clearness, force, md dignity, it will seldom happen but the words 
wiU strike the eai agreeably , at least, a very moderate attention 
is all tli.it is requisite for making t\ie cadence ot such a period 
pleasing .mil the oihUof gieatei attention is ollen no other, 
t nin to render conijiositu, n laugiud and cuciiatul After .ill 
tuc labour which Qumctihan lie-tuws on regulating the measures 
ol prose, he conies, it last, with lus usual good sense to line 
conclusion ‘ In uuiversuiu, si sit nerosse dm mu potiils iitque 
asperam compositionom malim esse, quam elio miuatam ac euer- 
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V( , m , qualii apuil multoS Tdcdque, vineta qunxlam de mdustnn 
nunt solvenda, ne laborata vidcantur , neque nllnm ldoneum aut 
apt urn verbum pnetermittamus, gratia lemtatis.”* Lid ix c 4 

Cicero, aa I before observed, is one of the most remarkable 
patterns of a harmonious style His love of it, however, is too 
^ ,g,ble , and the pomp of lus numbers sometimes detracts from 
Iim strength. That noted close of his, att vulmtur, which, ill the 
Oration Pro liege Manilla, occurs eleven times, exposed him to 
(ensure among Ins contemporaries We muRt observe, howevci, 
in defence of thn great Orator, that there is a remat kablo union 
in lus style, of harmony with ease, which is always a great 
beauty , and if hu harmony be studied, that study appears to 
have cost him a little trouble 

Among our English classics, not many are distinguished ib> 
musical arrangement. Milton, m some of Ins prose works, has 
>ere finely-turned periods ; but tho writers of lus ago indulged 
i liberty of mvcrsiou, which now would be reckoned contiary to 
minty of style . and though this allowed their sentences to be 
more stately and sonorous, yet it gave them too much of a 
latinized construction and order. Of later writers, Shaftesbury 


is, upon the whole, the most correct m lus numbers As his eai 
was delicate, ho has attended to music m all his sentences , and 
lie is peculiarly happy in this respect, that he lias avoided the 
monotony Into which writers, wlio study the grace of sound, are 
very apt to fall having diversified his periods with great 
v.inctv Mr Addison lias also much harmony in his style , mote 
easy and smooth, but less varied than Lord Shaftesbury Sir 
Without Temple is, in general, very flowiug and agreeable 
Archbishop Tillotson is too often careless and languid , and is 
mark outdone by Bishop Attorbury m the music of lus periods 
I*, in Swift despised musical arrangement altogether 

Hitherto I have discoursed of agreeable sound, or modulation, 
in gcnoral It yet remains to treat of a higher beauty ot this 
kind , the snuud adapted to the souse The former was no more 
than a simple accompaniment, to please the car , the latter sup- 
P'J ’ca a peculiar expression given to the music We may remark 
two degrees of it if nut, the current of sound, ad tpted to the 
tenor of a discourse next, a particular resemblance effected 
1» tween some object, and tho sounds that are employed in de- 
sei ibmg it 

1 irsi, l say, the current of sound may bo a l.vpted to the tenor 
of diHourse Sounds liavu ni many respects, a eovicspomlencc 
sd'i our ideas, partly natural, partly the effect ofailihu.il 


* I 1 'll tho whole, I would rnthcr choosu that composition should uppear 
' mu horsii, tint ho msrcewri, tluu that it should In. cncrntou .uni 
1 m-u.iiuth ihhu hud l ho lo of loo many Sohil SLiitnitro, tluircfrru, 
* 1 '* wlnihouHly formed into uiidixly, tdumld bo thrown Ioumo, th it they 

n*»t nuom too much lubourod f nor ought we ever to omit any proper ot 
wow 1. for the taU of e ..nothing a Poilod " 

L 2 
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associations. Hence it happens, that any one modulation of 
sound continued, imprints on our Style a certain character and 
expression Sentences constructed with the Ciceronian fulness 
and swell, prodace the impression of what is important, magni- 
ficent, sedate , for this is the natural tone whioh such a codise 
of sentiment assumes But they suit no violent passion, no 
eager reasoning, no familiar address These always require 
measures brisker, easier, and often more abrupt. And, there- 
fore, to swell, or to let down the periods, as the subject demands, 
is a very important rule in oratory No one tenor whatever, 
supposing it to produce no bad effect from satiety, will answer 
to all different compositions, nor oven tonll the parte of the same 
composition It were as absurd to write a panegyric, and an 
invective, in a style of the same cadence, as to set the whole of 
a tender love-sung to the air of a warlike march 

Observe how finely the following Sentence of Cicero is adapted, 
to represent the tranquillity and ease of a satisfied state “ Ktsi 
honuni mini cat mogis optandum quam prospera, lequabilis, 
perpetuoquo fortune, sccundo, vitte sine nila onensione cursu , 
tamon, si imhi tranquilla et placata omnia fuissont, incredihili 
qu&dam et pune divini, qu& nunc vestro beneficio fruor, hetitise 
voluptato usruissem "* Nothing was ever more perfect m its 
land it paints, if we may so speak, to the car But who would 
not have laughed, if Cicero had employed such periods, or such 
a cadence as this, in inveighing againBt Mark Antony, or Catiline I 
What is requisite, therefore, is, that we previously fix, in o ir 
mind, a just idea of the general tone of Bound which suits our 
subject , that is, which the sentiments we are to express, most 
naturally assume, and in which they most commonly vent them- 
selves, whether round anil smooth, or stately and solemn, or 
brisk and quick, or interrupted and abrupt. This general idea 
must direct the modulation of our periods to speak in the 
style of music, must give us the key note, must form the ground 
of the melody , varied and divenufied m parts, according as 
either our sentiments are diversified, or as is requisite for pro- 
ducing a suitable variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark, that our translators of tho Bible 
have often been happy m suiting their numbers to the subject. 
Grave, solemn, and majestic subjects undoubtedly require such 
an arrangement of wortls as runs much on long syllables , and, 
particularly, they require the close to rest upon such. The very 
brat verses of the Bible are remarkable for this melody , “ In 
tho beginning, God Granted tho heavens and the earth , and the 
oarth was without form, and void , and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep , and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters ” Several other passages, particularly some of the 


Ont ad Quinton, post Kcditom 
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Psalms, afford striking examples of this sort of grave, melodious 
construction. Any composition that arises considerably above 
the ordinary tone of prose, sucli as monumental inscriptions, anil 
jianegjncal characters, naturally runs into numbers of this 

But, in the next place, besides the general correspondence of 
the current of sound with the current of thought, there may be 
a more particular expression attempted, of certain objects, by 
means of resembling sounds. This can be sometimes aecom- 

S lishcd in prose composition , but there only m a more feint 
egree , uor is it so much expected there In poetry, chiefly, it 
is looked for , where attention to sound is more demanded, and 
where the inversions and liberties of poetical style give us a 
greater command of sound , assisted, too, by the versification 
anil that aintus oiscunor, to which wo are naturally led in read 
mg poetry. This requires a little more illustration. 

The sounds of words may be employed for representing, 
chiefly, three classes of objects ; first, other Bounds , secondly, 
motion , and, thirdly, the emotions and passions of the mind. 

First, I say, by a proper choice of words, we may produce a 
resemblance of other sounds which we mean to describe , such 
as, the noise of waters, the roaring of winds, or the murmuring 
ot streams. This is the simplest instance of this sort of beauty 
For the medium through which we imitate, here, is a natural 
one , sounds represented by other sounds , and between ideas of 
tin* s.une sense, it is easy to form a connexion No very <rreat 
art is required m a poet, when lie is describing sweet and soft 
sounds, to make use ot such words as havB most liquids and 
vowels, and glide the softest , or, when he is describing harsh 
sounds, to throw together a number of hArsh syllables which are 
n r difficult pronunciation. Here the common structure of lan- 
guage assists him , for, it will be found, that in most languages, 
the names ot many particular sounds are so formed, as to cany 
some affinity to the sound which they signify , as with us, the 
vhutling ot winds, the buzz and Aum of insects, the hia of serpents, 
the cmidi of falling timber, and many othor instances, where the 
word has been plainly framed upon the sound it represents I 
shall produce a remarkable example of this beauty from Milton, 
taken from two passages in Paradise Lost, describing the Bound 
made, in the one, by the opening of the gates of Hell , in the 
other, by the openmg of those of Heaven The contrast between 
the two, displays to great advantage, the poet’s art Tho first »a 
the openmg of HbII’b gates 

On a sudden, open fly, 

With impetuous recoil, sad jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors , and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. — B. 1. 
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Observe, now, the smoothness of the other . 

Hetuen opened wide 

Her over-flnrmg gutes, harmonious sound. 

On golden lunge# turning. — R 11 

The following beautiful passage from Tusso’s Gierusalemmo, has 
been often admired, on account of the mutation effected by sound 
of the thing represented 

Chiama gli habitator de I’ombro etame 
11 rauco auon do la Turtarca tromlia 
Truman 1 b spacioso atre cavemo, 

Kt l'aer ucco a quel rumor rmibomba ; 

Ni atiidi ndo coal do la supeme 
Hegium (leln ciolo, il fulgui pioinU.li , 

No si siuiwa giammai la terra, 

Qnand i vnpon m sen gravida serra. — C ant IV Stvw. 4 

The second class of objects, which the sound of words ia often 
employed to imitate, is, Motion , as it is swift or alow, violent or 
gentle, equable or interrupted, easy or accompanied with effort. 
Though tlioro be no natural affinity between sound of any kind, 
anil motion, yd, in the imagination there is a strong one ; as 
amM'.irw fiiuii the connexion between music and dancing And 
therefore, here it is m the poet’s power to give ns a lively idea 
of the kind of mution he would descrilie, by means of sounds 
wlueh correspond in our imagmation, with that motion Long 
syllables natuially give tile impression of slow emotion , as in 
tins line of Vugil 

Olli inter Bene ningna vi bnu.hu tollnnt 

A succession of short syllables presents quick motion to tho 
mind , as. 

Quadrupedal! tc putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 

Both llomer anil Virgil are great masters of this beauty, and 
then works abound with instances of it most of them, indeed, 
so often quoted and so well known, that it is needless to 
produco them I shall give ono instance, in English, which 
seems happy It is the description of a sudden calm on the nuis, 
in a Poem entitled. The lime 

With easy eonrso 

Tho vosscls glide , unless their speed be stopped 
By deoil eilins, that oft lie on those smooth seas 
When ©very aplijr sleeps , then the shrouds drop , 

Tho downy feather, on the cordage hung. 

Mores not , tho flat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fust d in the i ux, or like the marblu floor 
Of somo old teinplo wide 

The third set of objects, which I mentioned tho sound or 
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wills ns capable of representing, consists of the passions and 
dilutions of the mind Sound may, at first view, appear foreign 
tn these , but, that here, also, there is sonic sort of connexion, is 
sufficiently proved by the power which music has to awaken, 01 
to assist certain passions, and, according ns its strain is varied, to 
introduce one train of ideas, rather than another. Tins indeed, 
logically speaking, cannot be called arcscm bianco between tho 
sense and the sound, seeing long or short syllables have no 
natural resemblance to^ny thought or passion But if tlic 
an.ingcmcnt of syllables, by their sound alone, recall one set of 
nlcos mors readily than another, and dispose the numl for enter- 
ing into that affection which the poet means to raise, such 
arrangement may, justly enough, be said to resemble the seime, 
or )» similar and correspondent to it I admit, that, in many 
instances, which ore supposed to display this beauty of accom- 
modation of sound to the sense, there is much room foi imagina- 
tion to work , and, according ns a reader is struck by a passage, 
lie will often fancy a resemblance lietween the sound and the 
sense, winch others cannot discover He modulates the numbers 
to his own disposition of mind , and, in eflect, makes tlie music 
which ho imagines himself to bear However, that there are 
real instances of tins kind, and that poetry is capable of some 
such expression, cannot be doubted Dryden’B Odo on St 
Cecilia's l)ay, affords a very beautiful exemplification of it, w 
the English language Without much study or rellcctiun, a 
poet describing pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, front the 
feeling of his subject, naturally runs into smooth, liquid, aud 
flowing numbers 

Namquo ipsa decorum 
Casmnem nato genctnx, lumonquo juventro 
rurpureum, et kotos oculis afflirut konuros. — iEn L 

Devonfiro locos lffetos et imoern vireta, 

Fortnnetorum nemonun, sedesquu bentas , 

Largior htc campoa [other, et luminu vestit 
l’urpureo, solemquo suum, bub ciders n Grunt — .Eu VI 

Bnsk and lively sensations exact quicker and more animated 
numbers , 

Juvenum manus umieat anions 
Littus m Hcapunum.— yEn VII 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects naturally express themselves in 
slow measures and long words 

Jn those deep solitudes and awful cells, 

A\ here heavenly pensive contemplation dwells. 

Et cahgsntem mgr& formiduie lucum 
I hare now given sufficient openings into this subject a 
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moderate acquaintance with the good poets, either ancient or 
modern, will suggest many instances of the same kind And 
with this, I finish the discussion of the Structure of Sentences , 
having fully considered them under all the heads I mentioned , 
of Perspicuity, Unity, Strength, and Musical Arrangement. 


lecture xiy . 

OKI Orff AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

Having now finished what related to the construction of sen- 
tences, I proceed to other rules concerning Style My general 
division of the qualities of Style, was into Perspicuity and 
Ornament. Perspicuity, both m single words and in Sentences, 
I have considered. Ornament, as far as it arises from a graceful, 
strong, or melodious construction of words, has also been treated 
of Another, and a great branch of the ornament of Style, is 
Figurative Language , which is now to be the subject of our 
consideration, and will require a full discussion 

Our first inquiry must be, what is meant by Figures of 
Speech 1 * 

In general, they always imply gome departure from simplicity 
of expression , the idea which we intend to convey, not only 
enunciated to others, but enunciated m a particular manner, nud 
with some circumstance added which is designed to render tho 
impression more strong and vivid When I say, for instance, 
“ That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity ," I 
just express my thought m the simplest manner possiblo But 
when I say, “ To the upright there arwetli light in darkness 
the same sentiment is expressed in a Figurative Stylo , a new 
circumstance is introduced ; light ib put in the place of comlort, 
and darkness is UBed to suggest the idea of adversity In the 
samo manner to say, “It is impossible by any seal eh we can 
make, to explore tlis divine nature fully, is to make a simple 
proposition But when we say, “Const thou, by searching, find 
out Cod 1 Const thou find out tlie Almighty to perfection 1 It 
is high ns Heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper than Hell, what 
canst thou know l" This introduces a Figure into Style , the 
pi-ojioHitiou being not only expressed, hut admiration and asto- 
nishment being expressed together with it. 

* On the subject of Figura of Speech, ull tho writers who treat of rhotonc or 
comimutiuu, li.n u instiled I irgily To make referenda, therefore, on tins onlncvt, 
wire iiuIIohk On tho foundation* of Fignritivu Longnage, in general one of the 
imwl loliMhle and ilistructno writers iippuurn to mo to DO M Mikritfdri, In his 
Truin' ilcn Trope* pour ttnlr tflntnrluctUm a la RhttoHqtw, et&la hopiqu* For 
i< Wrv.itioiiu on purtiinlnr Figures, tho Klommte of Criticism may be consultod, 
whore the onhjoot is fully handled, and illustretod by a great vuricty of 
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But, though Figures imply a deviation from vrhat may he 
reckoned the most simple form of Speech, we are not thence to 
conclude, that they imply anything uncommon or unnatural 
This is so for from being the case, that on very many occasions, 
they are both the most natural, and the most common method 
of uttering our sentiments. It is impossible to compose any 
discourse without using them often , nay, there are few sentences 
of any length, in which some expression or other, that may be 
termed a Figure, does not occur From what causes this 
happens, shall Le afterwards explained. The fact, m the mean- 
time, shows that they are to be accounted part of that Language 
nhich nature dictates to men. They are not the inventions of 
the schools, nor the mere product of study oif the contrary, the 
most illiterate speak m Figures, as often as the most learned 
Whenever the imaginations of the vulgar are much awakened, 
or their passions inflamed against one another, they will pour 
forth a torrent of Figurative Language, as forcibly as could bo 
employed by the most artificial declaimer 

What then is it, which lisa drawn the attention of critics and 
rhetuiicians so much to these forms of Speech 1 It is this they 
remarked, that in them consists much oftlie beauty and the force 
of Lauguage , and found them always to bear some characters, 
01 distinguishing marks, by the help of which they could reduce 
them under separate classes and heads. To this, perhaps, they 
owe their name of Figures As the figure or shape of one body 
distinguishes it from another, so these forms of Speech have, 
each of them, a cast or turn peculiar to ltaelfj which both dis- 
tinguishes it from the reBt, and distinguishes it from Simple 
Expression Simple expression just makes our idea known to 
others , but Figurative language, over and above, bestows a 
uirtieular dress upon that idea , a dress which both makos it to 
be remarkul, and adorns it. lienee, this sort of Language 
became eiuly a capital objeSet of attention to those who studied 
the puwers of Speech 

Figures, in general, may be described to be that Language, 
which is pimnpted either by the imagination, or by the passion? 
The justness of this description will appear, from the more par- 
ticular account I .im afterwards to give of them lUietoriuiuis 
commonly divide them into two great dosses ; Figures of W orda 
and Figures of Thought. The former, Figures of Words, are 
commonly called Tropes, and consist in a word’s being employed 
to Higmfy something that is different from its original and primi- 
tive meaning , so that it you alter the word, you destroy the 
J' 'guro Thus, m the instance I gave before , “ Light arisetli 
t the upright in darkness” The Trope consists in “ light and 
ikirl ness," being not meant literally, but substituted for comfort 
aiul adversity, on account of some resemblance or analogy .which 
taey are supposed to bear to these conditions of life The other 
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class, tanned Figures of Thought, supposes the words to be used 
in their proper and literal meaning, and the Figure to consist of 
the turn of the thought , as is the case m exclamations, interro- 
gations, apostrophes, and comparisons , where, though von vary 
the words that are used, or translate them from ono Language 
into another, you may, nevertheless, still preserve the same 
Figure m the thought ThiB distinction, however, is of no great 
use , as nothing can be built upon it m practice ; neither is it 
always very clear It is of little importance, whether wo give to 
some particular mode of expression the name of a Trope, or of 
a Figure , provided we remember, that Figurative language 
always imports some colouring of the imagination, or some emo- 
tion of passion, expressed in our Style And, perhaps, Figim s 
of Imagination, ana Figures of Passion, might be a more useful 
distribution of the subject. But, without insisting on any arti- 
ficial divisions, it will be more useful, that I inquire into the 
Origin and tho nature of Figures. Only", before I proceed to 
this, there ore two general observations which it may be proper 
to premise. 

The first is, concerning the use of rules with respect to Figu- 
rative Language , I admit, that penonB may both speak and 
write with propriety who know not the names of any of tin 
Figures of Speech, nor ever studied any rulea relating to them 
Nature, as was before observed, dictates the use of Figures , and 
like Mons Jourdmn, m Molier, who had spoken for forty years 
in prose, without ever knowing it, many a one uses metaphorical 
expressions for good purpose, without any idea of what a meta- 
phor is It will not, howover, follow thence, that rules are oi 
no Bervico. All science arises from observations on practice 
Practice has always gono before method and rule , but method 
and rule have afterwards improved and perfected practice, in 
every art Wo every day meet with persons who sing agreeably, 
without knowing one note of the gamut. Yet it has been found 
of importance to reduce those notes to a scale, and to form an 
art of music , and it would he ridiculous to pretend, that the art 
is of no advantage, because the practice is founded in nature. 
Propriety and beauty of speech are certainly as nnprovahle as 
the ear or the voice , and to know the principles of tins beauty, 
or the reasons which render one Figure, or ono manner of 
Speech, preferable to another, cannot fail to assist and direct a 
proper choice 

But I must observo, in the next place, that, although this part 
of stylo merits attention, and is a very proper object of science 
and rule , although much of the beauty of composition depends 
on Figurative language ; yet we must beware of imagining that 
it depends sololy, or even chiefly, upon such Language It is 
not so The great place which the doctrine of Tropes and Figures 
lias occupied in systems of rhetoric; the over-anxious care 
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which has been shown in giving names to n vast variety of them, 
BU<1 in ranging them under different classes has ottun led persons 
p, imagine, that if their composition was well bespangled with a 
number of these ornaments of Speech, it wanted no other beaut) , 
n hence has arisen much stiffness and atTci.tation Tor it is, in 
truth, the sentiment or passion, which lies under the fignred 
expression, that gives it any merit. The Figure is only the 
dress , the Sentiment is the body and the substance No liguius 
will render a cold or an empty composition interesting , whereas, 
if a sentiment be sublime pr pathetic, it can suppoi t itself per- 
fectly well without any borrowed assistance. Hence, several of 
the most affecting and admired passages of tho best authors, aro 
expressed m the simplest language The follow mg sentiment 
from Virgil, for instance, mnkes its way at onee to the liemt, 
w ithout flie help of any Figure whatever. He is describing an 
Argive, who falls in battle, in Italy, at a great distance from las 
native country 

Stcruitur, infelix, alieno vulnore, cmlumque 

Aspioit, et dulees moneus renmuscitur Argos.* — Ms. X 781 

A single stroke of this kind, drawn as by the very pencil of 
Nature, is worth a thousand Figures In the Rame manner the 
simple style of Scripture ■ “ lie spoke, and it was done , lie 
commanded and it stood fast” — “ Chid said, Let there be light , 
and there was light imparts a lofty conception to much greater 
advantage, than if it had been decorated by die most pompous 
metaphors The fact is, that tlio strong pathetic, and the puro 
sublime, not only liavo little dependence on figures of Speech, 

* 11 Antharcs had from Argos travdlod fitr, 

Alculoi* fncmd, and brother of tlio war 
Now falling, by another's wound, Ins eyes 
Ho casts to humm, on Argos tlunlu, and dies.** 

In this translation much of tho bcuuty of tho original la lost ** On Argus 
thinks, awl dww,” is by no moans equal to 11 dulees morion* romlnlacitur Argos " 
1 As ho dim, ho romombora his beloved Argos " It in liiduod observable, that in 
must of those tender and nathatic jsiswgos. which do so muih honour to Yirgd, 
tlut groat poet expresses himself with tho utmost minpliaty , as, 

Tc, dulcis Corfu, to solo in littoro socnm. 

To vuniuute die, to docodouto omobat -Gioio 17 

And so In that moving prayer of Kvantlor, upon his porting with his «on 
failas * 

At vos, O fiuperl I et Divtim tu maxi me reotar 
Jupiter. AtcwIh, qtuoso, mlaorosuite rogvt, 

Et patnas audito preuos Si uuimna vestra 
Ir coin mom Pulianta inihl, si fata roserviuit. 

Si visurna oura vivo, ot ventnrns in unum, 

Vitam nro , patlor quomvis duraro laboroui • 

Hn bliuumu mfaiulum casuin, Fortnna, imnaris, 

Nunc, O nuno hcoat oru'lulozu abrumpero vitam l 
Bum cuts. ainbigueo. dum apes muerta fhtnrl , 

Bum to, tluiro Puor * inca aom ct sola \uluptu * 

Amplozu tenoo , gmvior no nnncius autos 
VulWst —Mx VIII 675, ct seq 
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but generally reject them Tho proper region of these orna- 
ments is, where a moderate degree of elevation and passion 
is predominant , and there they contribute to the embellishment 
of disco ui ae, only, when there is a basis of solid thought and 
natural sentiment , when thoy are inserted in their proper place , 
and when they rise, of themselvos, from the subject, without 
being sought after 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to give an 
account of the origin and nature of Figures , principally of such 
as have their dejsmdcncc on language , including that numerous 
tribe, which the rhetoricians call Tropes 

At the first rise of Language, men would begin with giving 
names to the different objects which they discorned or thought 
of Hus nomenclature would, at the beginning, be very narrow. 
According as men’s ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with 
objects increased, their stock of names and words would increase 
also But to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, no lan- 
guage is adequate No language is so copious, as to luive a 
separate worn fur every separate idea. Men naturally sought 
to abridge this labour of multiplying words in infinitum; and, 
iu order to lay loss burden on their memories, mode one wunl, 
winch they had already appropriated to a certain idea or object, 
stand also fur somo other idea or obiect, between which and the 
primary one, they found, or fancied some relation Thus, tho 
preposition, in, was originally invented to express the circuin- 
sLinue of place “The man was lulled in tho wood ” in programs 
of tunc, words were wanted to express men's being connected 
with certain conditions of fortune, or certain situations of mind, 
and somo resemblance, or analogy being fancied between these, 
and tlio place of bodies, the wont in, was employed to express 
men's being so circumstanced , as, one’s being in health, or in 
sickness, tn prosperity, or in adversity, in joy, or in gnuf, in 
doubt, or in danger, or in safety Here we sec this prepomtion, 
in, plainly assuming a tropical signification, or carried off from 
its original meanmg, to Bignify something else which relates to, 
or resembles it 

Tropes of tins kind abound in all Languages , and are plainly 
owing to the want of projiei words The operations of the 
nfind and affections, in particular are, m most languages, de- 
scribed bv words taken from sensible objects Tho reason is 
plain Tiie names of sensiblu objects were, in all languages, tbe 
words most e.uly lntrudmed , and were, by degrees, extended 
to those luoutol objects of winch men had more obscure con- 
ceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign dis- 
tinct names They but rowed, therefore, the name ot some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affinity Thus 
wo apeak of a pitrci ng judgment, and u deal head , a mjt or a 
hard heart , a rough or a mooth behaviour We say, inflamed by 
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antfer, wanned by love, swelled with pride, melted into grief, and 
them are almost the only significant words which we have for 
such ideas. 

But, although the barrenness of language, and the want of 
eortls, be doubtless one cause of tlio invention of Tropes , yet it 
is not the only, nor perhaps, even the principal source of this 
lm in of speech Tropes have arisen more frequently, and spread 
themselves wider, from the influence which Imagination poa- 
tt-wes over Language The tram on which this lias proceeded 
among all nations, I ahull endeavour to explain. 

]<hei y object which makes any impression on the human mind, 
is constantly accompanied with certain circumstances and rela- 
tions tli.it strike us at the same tune. It never presents itself 
to onr view inott, as the Ifrench express it , that is, independent 
on, .md separated from every other tiling, but always occurs os 
somehow related to other objects , gomg before them, or follow- 
ing them , tlieir effect or their cause , resembling them, or op 
I iiscd to them , distinguished hy certain qualities, or surrounded 
with certain circumstances. By this means, every idea or object 
cai i ics in its tram some other ideas which may be considered .is 
its nrcessoncs These accessories often strike the imagination 
moil; than the piincipnl idea itself They are, perhaps, more 
agreeable ideas , or they are more familiar to our conceptions , or 
they recall to memory a greater variety of important circum- 
stances The imagination la more disposed to rest upon some of 
them , and therefore, instead of using the propei namo of the 
principal idea which it means to express, it employs, in its 
place, the name of the accessory or correspondent idea , although 
the principal have a proper and well-known name of its own 
lliiico, a vast variety of tropical or figurative words obtain cur- 
rency m nil languages, through choice, not necessity , and men 
of lively imaginations are every day adding to their number 
Thus wheu we design to imitate tho period at which a state 
eiipiyed most reputation or glory, it were easy to employ the 
proper words for expressing this , but as tins is readily con- 
nected, in our imagination, with the flourishing period of a plant 
or a tree, we lay hold of this correspondent idea, and say, “The 
llomau empire flourished most under Augustus ” The leader of 
a faction is plain language ; but because the head is the principal 
part of the human body, and is supposed to direct all the anuuul 
‘>1* rations, resting upon this resemblance, *we say, “Catiline was 
•'■e bead of the party ” The word Voice, was originally inveuUd 
to signify the articulate sound, formed by the organs of tiie 
> but as by means of it men signify their ideas ami their 
nit* lions jo each other, Voice soon nsHumed a grout many other 
H- usings, ml derived from this primary effect “To give our 
' 1 «°r any things signified, to give our sentiment m favour 
°* lt - Not only so , but Voice was transferred to signify any 
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intimation of will or judgment, though given without the leant 
interposition of Voice in its literal sonse, or any sound uttered 
at all Thus, we spoak of listening to the Voice of Conscience, 
the Voice of Nature, the Voice of God This usage takes place 
not so much from barrenness of language, or want of a proper 
word, as from an allusion which wo choose to make to Voice m 
its primary sense, in order to convey our idea, connected with a 
< ircumstuncc which appears to the fancy to give it more spnght- 
lines* and force 


The account which I have now given, and which seems to he 
a full and fair one, of the introduction of Troiies into all Lan- 
guages, coincides with what Ciceio briefly hints, in his third 
look do Oratoie “ Modus trnusforendi verba lath patet , qnam 
ui'ccssitas primuin gcnuit, co.icta mopia ot Augustus post auteiii 
duluctatio, jncundiUsque celcbravit Nam ut vestis, fngoris de- 
l“*lleinli causa rcpcita prime, post odluben caopta est ad ornatuni 
ctiaiii coipous et dignitatem, sic verbi traualatio institute est 
mojinc cuuxli, frequenuta, dulcctatioms "* 
from wliat hus been saul it clearly appears, how that must 
come to pass, which I had occasion to mention in a i'oimer 
Lecture, that all Languages are most figurative in their earli 
sLito Both the causes to which I ascribed tho ongm ot Figures, 
concur 111 producing this effect at the beginnings of SocirU 
Jungiiago is then most barren , the Btock of proper names which 
liivc been invented lor things, is small, and at the same tunc, 
imagination everts groat influence over the conceptions of mm, 
•me j their method ot uttering them , no that, both from necessity 
uid trow choice, their Speech will, at that period, abound lii 
liojies ror the s*wage tribes of men. arc always much given 
to wonder aud astoiiiHhineut. Every new object surpi wes, ter- 
rl iu*s, and nukes a strong lmpressiou on then mind , they ai-o 
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course, tlicir speech must bo deeply tinctured by thou gemiH 
in fact, we find, that this is the character of the American and 
iiuliiin Languages , liold, picturesque, and metaphorical , full of 
stroug allusions to sensible qualities, aud to such objects us struck 
them most m their wild and solitary life An Indian chief makes 
a harangue to Ins tnbo, m a stylo full of stronger metaphors 
than an rauopeau wuuiil uso in .ui epic poem 
As Language makes gi.nlual progress towards refinement, 
ilmiist eve, v object comes to have a propel name given to it, 
and lerspiciiity and 1 ’iccisioii are most studied But, still, for 
t/io reasons before gum, boi lowed wonls, oi, as llictol ici.ms 
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call them Tropes, must continue to occupy a considerable place 
In eioiy Language, too, there ore a multitude of words, which, 
though they wcro figurative m their first application to certain 
objects, yet, by long use, lose that Figurative power wholly, and 
come to bo considered as simple and literal expressions In this 
case, are the terms which I remarked before, os transferred from 
sensible qualities, to the operations or qualiticR of the mind, a 
jwni/u; judgment, a dear head, a hard heart, and tho like There 
are other words which renium in a sort of middle state , winch 
lu\o neither lost wholly their Figurative application, nor yet 
retain so much of it, os to imprint any remarkable character of 
hguicd Languago on our Stylo such os these plfrases, “ appre- 
hend one's meaning,” “ cuter on a subject,” “follow up an 
argument ," “ stir up strife ," and a great many more, of which 
our Languago is full In the use of such phrascH, correct writers 
will always preserve a regard to the figure or allusion on which 
they arc founded, and will be careful not to apply them m any 
way that is inconsistent with it. One may be “ sheltered under 
the patronage of a great man but it were wrong to say, “shel- 
tered under the masque of dissimulation, ’ as a masque conceals, 
but does not shelter An object, in description, may be “clothed, ’ 
it you will, “ with epithets ” but it is not ro proper to speak of 
its being “ clothed with airoumstanoes as the word “ circum- 
stances ” alludes to standing round, not to clothing Such atten- 
tions as these, to the propriety of Language, are requisite in 
cici) composition. 

\l Ii it h.is been said on this subject, tends tn throw light on 
tlu* nature of Language in general , and will lead to the reasons, 
why Tiopes or Figures contribute to the beauty and grace of 
Style 

Tirst, they cnncli Language, and render it more copious Uy 
thur means, words and phrases are multiplied for expressing ull 
sorts ot ideas , for describing even the minutest diilcrenu's , the 
mi Lbt shades ami colours ot thought , which no Languago could 
possibly do by proper words alone, without assistance from 
*1 ropes 

beeoudly, They bestow dignity upon Style The familial lty of 
common words, to which our ears are much accustomed, tends 
to ill grade Style When wo want to adapt our Language to the 
tone of an elevated Buliject, we should bo greatly at a loss, if we 
could not borrow assistance from Figures , winch, properly imi- 
pb jtd, have a srnului effect on Language, with wliat is produced 
b) *he rn.u and splendid dress of a person of rank ; to create 
respect, and to givs an air of magnificence to lmn who wears it. 
A ustaucc of tins kind is often needed in prose composition# , 
* 1 poetry could not subsist without it lienee, Figures l.oiu 
>J*v instant Language of poutiy To say, that “ the sun i isos,’ 
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h trito and common , but it becomeB a magnifuent image when 
expressed, as Mr Thompson has dune 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 

Uojoicing in the cast 

To say that “all men are aubjoct alike to death," presents only a 
vulgar idea , but it rises and fills the imagination when, painted 
thus by Horace 

riillida mors tequo pulsat pede, psuperum tabemas 
liegumquo turres 
Or, • 

Omnes eodem cogimur , omnium, 

Versatui urn a, Benue, ocyuu, 

Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
KxiUum unpositura cymbse * 

Tn the third place, Figures give us the pleasure of enjoying 
two objects presented together to onr view, without confusion , 
the principal idea, which is the subject of the discourse, along 
with its accessory, which gives it the figurative dress We sou 
one thing in another, as ArlHtotlo expresses it , which is always 
agreeable to the mind. For there is nothing with which the fancy 
is moro delighted, than with comparisons and resemblances of 
ob|rcts ; and all Tropes ore founded upon Borne relation or ana- 
logy between one thing and another When, for instance, m 
place of “youth,” I say, the “ morning of life ,” the fancy is 
immediately entertained with all the resembling circumstances 
which presently occur between these two objects At one moment, 
I havo in my eye a certain period of human life, and a certain 
time of the day, so related to each other, that the imagination 
plays between them with pleasure, and contemplates two similar 
objects, in one view, without embarrassment or confusion. Not 
only so, but, 

In the fourth place, Figures are attended with this farther 
advantage, of giving us frequently a much clearer and more 
striking view of the principal object, than we could have if it 
were expressed in simple terms, ana divested of its accessory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue of 
which, they ore very properly said to illustrate a subject, or to 
throw light upon it For they exhibit the object, on which they 
arc employed, m a picturesque form , they can render an abstract 
conception, in some degree, an object of sense ; they surround it 

* With equal nu» Impartial Cats 
Knocks at the pulauu, as the cottago gala 

Or, 

We all must tread the patlm of fata ; 

And e\or shakes the mortal urn, 

Whose lot cmbnrks us, soon ur Into, 

On Charon’s boat , ah I never to return — Fravcib 
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with such circumstances as enable the mind to lay hold of it. 
steadily, and to contemplate it fully “ Those persons," says 
one, “ who gam the hearts of most people, who are chosen as tfio 
companions of their softer hours, and their reliefs from anxiety 
.mil care, are seldom persons of shining qualities, or strong vir- 
tues it is rather the soft green of the soul on which we rest 
our eyes, that are fatigued with beholding more glaring objects ” 
Here, by a happy allusion to a colour, the whole conception is 
conveyed clear and strong to the mind m one word By a well 
chosen Figure, even conviction is assisted, and the impression of 
a truth upon the mind made more lively and forcible than it 
would otherwise he. As m the following illustration of Dr 
Young's “ When we dip too deep m pleasure, we always Btir a 
sediment that renders it impure and noxious " or in this, “ A 
heart boiling with violent passions, will always send up infatu- 
ating fumes to the head. An image that presents so much 
congrmty between a moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an 
argument from analogy, to enforce what the author asserts, and 
to induce belief 

Besides, whether we are endeavouring to raise Bontunents of 
pleasure or aversion, we can always heighten the emotion by the 
Figures which we introduce , leading the imagination to a train, 
either of ogi enable or disagreeable, of exalting or debasing ideas, 
correspondent to the impression which we seek to make When 
we wont to render an object beautiful or magnificent, we borrow 
linages from all tlie most beautiful or splendid scenes of nature , 
we thereby, natumlly throw a lustre over our object, we enliven 
the reader's mind, and dispose him to go along with us, in the 
gay and pleasing impressions which we gave him of tho subject. 
This eficct of figures is happily touched m the following lines of 
i»r. Akeuside, and illustrated by a very Bublime Figure 

Then the inexpressive strain 
Diffuses its enchantment. Fancy dreams 
Of enured fountains and Flyman groves, 

And vales of bliss , the intellectual Power 
BukIh from his awful throne a woud’rmg ear, 

Aud smiles. — Pleas, of Imogmat L 124 

What 1 have now explained, cpnceming the use and effects of 
Fignrus, naturally leads us to rellcct on the wonderful i lower of 
language , and indeed, wo cannot reflect on it without the 
highest admiration What a fine vehicle is it now become for 
all the conceptions of the human miud , even for the most subtle 
.it'd delicate workings of tho imagination 1 What a pliant and 
f xtblu instrument in the hand of one who can employ it skil- 
fully , prepared to take every form which he chooses to givo it 1 
hot content with a simple communication of ideas und thoughts, 
it paints those ideas to the eye , it gives oolounng and relievo, 
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even to the most abstract conceptions In the Figures which it 
idles, it sets 11111 1 ora liefore us, whuto ivc may behold objects a 
second tune, m their likeness It entertains us, as with k suc- 
cession of the most splendid pictures , disposes, m tho most arti- 
ficial manner, of the light and shade, for viewing everything to 
the best advantage , in fine, from being a rude and imperfect 
nterpntei of men's wants and necessities, it lets now passed 
_nto an instrument of the most delicate and refined luxury 
To make those effects of Figurative Language sensible, there 
arc few authors in tho English Language whom I can refer to 
with more advantage than Mr Addison, whose imagination is at 
once, remarkably lick, and remarkably correct and chaste 
When he is treating, for instance, of tho effect which light and 
colours have to cutertam the fancy, considered in Mr Locke’s 
view of them as secondary qualities, which have no leal exist- 
ence in matter, but ore only ideas m the nund, with what lieau- 
tiful painting has he adorned this philosophic speculation ' 

1 Tilings,” says he, “ would make but a poor appearance to tho 
eye, if we saw them only ill their propei figures and motions 
Now, we are evciy where enteibuucd with pleasing shows and 
appaiitions we discover lmuginaiy glories in the heavens, and in 
the UHlth, .uid see sumo of tins visionary beauty ixiuied out 
upon the whole creation But wliat a rough unsightly sket* h of 
Nature should we lie eutertamed with, did all her colouring dis- 
appear, and the several distinctions of light and shade vanish I 
lu short, our souls are, at present, delightfully lost, and IhjwiI- 
dered in a pleasing delusion, and wc walk ahout like the en- 
chanted hero of a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods, 
ami meadows, ami at the same time hears the warbling of buds 
and tho purling of the streams , but U]>ou the finishing of some 
secret spell, the fant. vatic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate 
knight finds lumself upon a barren heath, or m a solitary desert 
It is not unproliable that something like this maybe the state "t 
the soul aftei its hrst separation in respect of the images it wilt 
rueoive from matter ” No 413 SjiectaUir 

Having thus explained, at sufficient length, the Origin, the 
Nature, and the Effects of Tropes, 1 should proceed next to tin* 
several kinds and divisions of them But, m treating of thesi*. 
were I to follow the common tract of the scholastic writers o i 
It I let one, I should soon become tedious, and, I apprehend, useles-. 
at the same time Thuir great business him been, with a must 
}mtieut and fuvolous industry, to bi*aucli them out under a vi-l 
uumliei of divisions, according to all the several modes in wlm ii 
a wool may be earned from its literal meaning, into one that is 
figurative, without doing any more , its if the mere knowledge of 
dm names and classes of all the Tropes th.vt can he formed, 
could be of any advantage towards the proper or gino fill u-e 
ot Language All that I purpose is, to give, m a few words 
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before finishing this Lecture, a general view of the se>eral 
sources whence the tropical meaning of words is derived , alter 
wliicli I shall, in subsequent Lectures, descend to a more jui 
ticular consideration of some of the most considerable Figures 
of Speech, and such as are m most frequent use , l>y ti eating ot 
uhich I shall give all the instruction I can concei mug the 
prnjicr employment of Figurative Language, and point out tin 
errors and abuses which are apt to be committed m this part of 
tit l lc 

All Troix>s, as 1 before observed, are founded on the relation 
which one object bears to another ; in virtue of which, the name 
of the one can be substitnted instead of the name ot the otlin 
and by such a substitution, the vivacity of the idea is commonly 
meant to be increased. These relations, some more, some less 
intimate, may all give rise to Tropes One of the hint and most 
obi ions relations is, that between a cause and its effect Hence, 
in Figurative language, the cause is sometimes put for the 
effect Thus, Mr Addison, writing of Italy 

Blossoms and fruits, and flowers, together rise, 

And the wliolo year in gay confusion lies 

where the “ whole year ” is plainly intended to signify the effects 
or productions of all the seasons of the year At other times, 
again, the effect is put for the cause , as “ grey hairs ” frequently 
foi old age, which causes grey hairs , and “ shade,” for trees that 
produce the shade The relation between the container and the 
thing contained, is also so intimate and obnous, os naturally to 
give nso to Tropes 

JUe impiger hnuait 

Spurn antem pateram ct plono so proluit nuro 

Where every one secs, that the cup and the gold are put for the 
liquor that was contained in the golden cup In the same 
manner, the name of any country is often used to denote the 
inhabitants of that country , and Heaven, very commonly 
employed to signify God, because he is conceived as dwelling m 
Heaven To implore the assistance of Heaven is tlio same n» to 
implore the assistance of God The relation betwixt any esta- 
blished sign and the thing signified, u a further source of Tropes 
Hence, 

Cedant arma togso , concedat laurea lingual 

Hie <[ taga" being the badge of tbe civil professions, and the 
laurel," of militarv honours, the badge of each is put for the 
"•"l and military characters themselves To “assume tin* 
I'trc,” is a common phrase for entering on royal authority' 

• ’> I ropes, founded on these several relations, of cause and 
’ eontaincr and contained, sign and thing signified, is given 
tin- name of Metonymv 
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When the Trope is founded on the relation between an ante- 
cedent and a consequent, or what goes before and immediately 
follows, it is then called a Metalopsis , us m the Roman phrase 
of “ Fuit,” or “ Vixit,” to express that one was dead. “Fuit 
Ilium et lugens gloria Dardamdum,” signifies that the glory of 
Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole , a 
genus for a species, or a species for a genus , the singular for the 
plural, or the plural for the singular number , m general, when 
anything less or anything more, is put for the precise object 
meant , the figure is then called a Synecdoche It 1 b very 
common, for instance, to describe a whole object by Borne re- 
markable part of it as, when we say, “ a fleet of so many sail, - ’ 
in the place of ‘‘ships," when we use the “head" for the 
“ person,” the “ pole” for the “ earth," the “ waves” for the “ bc:i ” 
In like manner an attribute may he put for a Buhject , as,“ Youth 
and Beauty,” fur “the young and beautiful,” and sometimes a 
subject for its attribute But it is needless to insist longer on 
tins enumeration, which serves little purpose I have said 
enough to give an opening into that great variety of relations 
liclwt ill objects, by means oi which the mind is assisted to ]m*h 
easily tiom one to auutliur , and by the name of the one uiiilei- 
stauds the other to lie meant. It is always some accessory idea 
which recalls the principal to tile imagination , and commonly 
recalls it with more force, than if the ptmcipol idea had beta 
expressed 

The relation winch is far the most fruitful of Tropes, I have 
not yet mentioned , that is the relation oi Similitude and ltesein 
blance On this is founded what is called the Metaphor when, 
in place of using the proper name of any object, we employ in 
its place the name oi some other which ib like it, which is a 
sort of picture of it, aud which thereby awakens the conception 
of it, with more force or grace. This Figure is more frequent 
than all the rest put together , and tho language, both of pm* 
and vorsc, owes to it much of its elegance and grace This, 
therefore, deserves very full and particular consideration , ami 
shall be the subject of tho uext lecture. 


LECTUEE XV. 

lir.TAl'HOU 

After the preliminary observations I have made relating to 
Figurative Language in general, I conic now to treat soiciratcly 
of sueli Figuaes of Speech os occui most frequently, and requiK 
particular attention and I begin wnh Metaphor. This is a 
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•ignre founded entirely on the resemblanco winch one object 
bears to another Hence it is much allied to Simile, or Com- 
parison , and ia, indeed, no other than a comjianson, expressed 
in an abridged form. When I say of some great minister, “ that 
he upholds the state, like a Pillar which supports the weight of 
a whole edifice,” I fairly make a comparison , but when I say of 
such a minister, “ he is the Pillar of the state,” it is now become 
a Metaphor. The comparison betwixt the Minister and a Pillar 
is made m the mind , but is expressed without any of thu words 
that denote comparison. The comparison is only insinuated, not 
expressed the one object is supposed to lie so like the other, 
tli it, without formally drawing tlie comparison, the name ot the 
one may be put in the place of the name of the other “ The 
minister is the Pillar 01 the state ” This, therefore, is a more 
lively and animated manner of expressing the resemblances 
which imagination traces among objects. There is nothing which 
delights the fancy more than this act of comparing things 
together, discovering resemblances between them, and describing 
them by their likeness. The mind thus employed, is exercised 
without being fatigued, and is gratified with the consciousness 
of its own ingenuity We need not be surprised, therefore, at 
finding all language tinctured strongly with Metaphor It in- 
sinuates itself even into familiar conversation , and, unsought, 
rises up of its own accord m the mind. The very words which 
I have casually employed in describing this, are a proof of wlial 
f nay , tinctured, insinuates, rises up, are all of them metaphorical 
expressions, borrowed from some resemblance which fancy forms 
between sensible objects and the internal oi>e rations of the mind , 
nml yet the terms are no less dear, anil perhaps more expressive, 
than if words had been used, which were to be taken in the strict 
and literal sense 

Though all metaphor imports comparison, and, therefore, is, 
m that respect, a Figure of thought , yet, os the words in .1 
Metaphor are not taken literally, but changed from their proper 

a Figurative sense, the Metaphor is commonly ranked among 
Tropes or Figures of words But, provided the nature of it be 
w ell understood, it signifies very little whether we call it a 
Figure or a Trope. I have confined it to the expression of 
■vseinblauce between two objects. I must remark, however, 
tlcat the word Motaphor is sometimes used m a looser and more 
• xtundeil sense j for the application of a term in any figurative 
signification, whether the hgure be founded on resemblance, or 
•>i on Rome othor relation which two objects bear to one another 
For instance when grey hairs are put for old age, as, “ to bring 
’ic’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ” some writers would 
dl this a Metaphor, though it is not properly one, but wliat 
riu-toncians call a Metonymy , that is, the effect put for the 
'-ttuse , “ grey hairs” being the effect of old age, but not bearing 
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.in/ sort of resemblance to it. Aristotle, m his Poetics, user 
Metnphoi m this extended sense, for any figurative meaning 
niijjosed upon n word , as a whole pat for the ]iart, or a part for 
tho whole , a species for the genus, or u genus for the species. 
But it would be uqjust to tax this most acuta writer with any 
inaccuracy on this account , the minute subdivisions, and various 
names of Trojics, boing unknown m his ilays, and the invention 
of later rhetoricians. Now, howover, when those divisions are 
established, it is inaccurate to call every figurative) use of tonus 
promiscuously a Metaphor 

Of all the Figures of Speech, none comes so near to painting 
as Metaphor, Its peculiar effect is to give light and strength to 
description , to malce intellectual ideas, in some sort, visible to 
tho eye, by giving them colour, and substance, and sonsiblu 
qualities. In order to produce tins effect, however, a delicate 
hand is required , for by a very httle inaccuiacy, we aio in 
hazard of introducing confusiou, m place of promoting perspj- 
i mty Scvoi ,il rules, tlmrefora, are necessary to be given for tlu 

m management of Metaphor But, before entering on these, 

. give one instance of a very beautiful Metaphor, that I may 
show the hgure to full ailnuitage I shall take my instance 
from Lord ISolmghruke's ltcm.it lea on the History of England 
Just at the conclusion of his woik, ho is speaking of tho behavioui 
of Cliai les 1 to his last pu lioment “ In a word,” says he, “ahout 
a month after their meeting, he dissolved them , ami, ns soon as 
lie hod dissolved them lie repented , but he ropented too Lite ot 
his rashness Well might ho repent, for the icseel was non 
lull, and this last drop niAtle the waters of bittenu-cs overflow ’ 

“ Here,” he adds, "we draw tho curtain, and put an end to oui 
remarks ” Nothing could be more happily tin owu off The 
Metaphor, we see, u continued through several expressions 
The vemtl is put for tho Btate or tempor of the nation already 
jail, that is, provoked to tho highest by former oppressions and 
wrongs , this btxt drop , stands for the provocation lecently re- 
u ived by the abrupt dissolution of the parliament , and the 
vitr-flomng of the mtere of hutemem, beautifully expresses all 
the effects of resentmeut let loose by ail exasperated people 
On this passage, vre may innko two remarks in pissing the 
one, that nothing forms a more spirited anil dignified conclusion 
of a sub|cct, than a Figure of this kind happily placed at the 
close. We see the effect ot it in this instance The author goes 
otf with a good grace , and leaves a strong and full impression 
of his subject on the reader's mind. My otlior remark is, the 
advantage which a Metaphor frequently has above a formal 
comparison. How inich would the sentuuout hero have been 
enfcohlad, if it had !«n oxpiessed in the style of a regular simile 
thus “ Well might ho repent , for the state of the nation, loaded 
with grievances and provocation, resembled a vessel that was 
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now frill, and this superadded provocation, like tlie last iliup 
infused, made their race and sentiment, as waters of bitterness 
overflow” It has infinitely more spirit and fora* as it now 
stands, in the form of a Metaphor “Well might he lepent , 
for the vessel was now full , and this last drop made the waters 
of bitterness overflow.” 

Having mentioned with applause, tins instance from Lord 
Bohngbruke, I think it nftuinlient on me here to take notice, 
tli.it though I may have recourse to tins author, sometimes, for 
px.implea of style, it is his style only, and not his scntimonts, 
that deserve praise It is, indeed, my opinion, that there are 
h w writings in the English langnage, winch, lor tlie matter, con- 
tained m them, can be rend with less profit er fruit than Lout 
Holmghroke’s works. His Political Writings have the merit of 
a very lively and eloquent style , but they have no other , 
taing, ns to the substance, tlie mere temporary productions of 
fiction and party , no better, indeed, than pamphlets wntten 
l.n the day His Posthumous, or, ns they ore called, Ins Philo- 
sophical Works, wherein lie attacks religion, have still leas mei it , 
fur they are loose in the style as they are flimsy m the reason- 
ing An unhappy instance, this author is, ot ports and genius so 
miserably perverted by faction and pnsBion, that as his menmi v 
mil descend to posterity with little honour, so lus productions 
mil soon pass, and are, indeed, already passing into neglect and 
oblivion 

lh turning from this digression to the subject before us, I pro- 
ceed to lay down the rules to be observed in the conduct of Meta- 
phors , and which are much the same for Tropes of every kind 

Tlie first winch I shall mention, is, tlut they be suited to tlie 
nature of the subject of which we treat neither too many, nor 
too gay, nor too elevated for it, that we neither attempt to 
force the Rubjoct, by means of them, mto a degree of elevation 
which is not congruous to it ; nor, on the other hand, allow it to 
sink lielow its proper dignity Tins is a direction which belongs 
to all Figurative Language, nnd should be ever kept m view 
Some Metaphors are allowable, nav, beautiful in poetry, which 
it would be alwurd and unnatural to employ in prose, some 
may lie graceful m orations, wlncli would bo very improper in 
historical or philosophical composition We must remember 
that Figures are the dress of our sentiments. As there is a 
natural congnuty between dress and tlie charattcr or rank of 
tlie person who wears it, a violation of which congnuty never 
f.uls to hurt , tlie same holds precisely as to the application of 
1 1 gurus to sentiment. The excessive or unseasonable employ- 
11 ’*t of them is mere foppery m writing It gives a boyish an 
to cnmjiosition , and instead of raising a subject, m fact, dimi- 
iiuiies its dignity For, as in life, true dignity must be founded 
ou character, not on dress and appearance, so tlie diguity of 
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composition must ai isc from sentiment and thought, not from 
ornament. The affectation and parade of ornament, detract u 
much from an author, as they do from a man .Figures and 
Metaphors, therefore, should, on no occasion, he stuck on too 
profusely , and nevei should be such as refuse to accord with 
the strain of our sentiment Nothing can be more unnatural, 
than for a writer to carry on a strain of reasoning, m the same 
sort of Figurative Language which be would use m description 
When he reasons, wo look only for perspicuity , when he 
describes, we expect embellishment , when he divides, or relates, 
we desire plainness and simplicity Ono of the greiucit secrets 
in composition is, to know when to be simple. This always give 
.1 heightening to ornament, in its proper place The right dis- 
position of the shade makes the light and colouring stiike the 
more “ Is emm eat eloquens," says Cicero, “ qui et humilia aubti- 
litci, ct mogua graviter, et mediocre temperate, potest diet re — 
Nam qui nihil potest tranqmlld, nihil lemter, nihil definite, dis- 
tmetd, (lotcst dicere, is, cum non pneparatis aunbus lnflomniaro 
rein c.epit, furere apud sanos, et quasi mter sobnos bacchnri 
tcinuleiitus videtur "* This admomtion should he particularly 
attended to by young practitioners m the art of writing, who 
are apt to be earned away by an undistinguishing admiration of 
what is showy and florid, whether m its pLicc or not t 

The second rule which I mve, respects the choice of objects 
fiom whence Metaphors, aiul other Figures, are to bo di.iwn 
The hold for Figurative Language is very wido All nature, to 
sjieak m the style of Figures, opeus its stores to us, and admits 
us to gather, from all sensible objects, whatever enn illustrate 
intellectual or moral ideas. Not only tho gay and splendid objects 
of hcuko, but the crave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy and 
dismal, may, on different occasions, be introduced into Figures 
with propriety But we must beware of ever using such allu- 
sions ns raise in the mind disogreoable, mean, vulgar, or dirty 
ideas Even when Metaphors are chosen in oruci to vilify 

* “ Ho !■ truly oloquont who can dmco urea of humble subjects in a plain stjlo, 
who can treat important onus with dignity, and spook of things winch are nf a 
middle nature In a temperate strain for one who, upon ut> occasion, can 
cicnruM liimsolf in a calm, orderly, distinct manner, wlteu he begins to be on Are 
before hie readers are prepared to kindle along with him, has the appaomneu of 
ru\ tug like a mailman among persons who are In their souses, or of reeling like fc 
drunkard, in the midst of sober company " 

t What person of tho least taste eon boor tho following passage m a lute 
hnitonan t He is giving an account of the famous net or lEirliumunt against 
irregular marriages in England “ The bill, 1 * says ho, 11 underwont a gieat 
number nf alterations and amendments, which were not effected without violent 
contest This is plain language suited to tho subject and we naturally expect 
that ho should go on Vn tho samo strain to toll us, that after theso enntosts, it was 
earned by a great majority of vuiucs, and obtained tho royal assunt But hew 
dues lie oxprwa himself in llnbrimig the jicrunl I " At length luiwuccr, it was 
fl, itcil through both houses on the tide of a great anjonly, aiul steered mt i the 
■afo luirbour of royal approbation ' Nutluug eon be mure puerile than such 
langu igo — Smollet s History uf England, os quuted in Critical Review for tbit 
'Till, p 261 
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ami degrade any object, an author should study novcr to be 
nauseous m his allusions. Cicero blames an orator of lus timti 
for terming his enemy “ Stercus Cun® , ” “ quamvis sit simile,” 
nays he, “ tamen est deformis cogitatio sinuhtudinis ” But, m 
„ objects of dignity it is an unpardonable fault to introduce mean 
nnd vulgar Metaphors In the treatise on the Art of Sinking 
111 Dean Swift's works, there is a full and humourous collection 
of instances of this kind, wherein authors, instead of exalting, 
ha\e contrived to degrade tlieir subjects by the Figures they 
employed Authors of greater note than those which arc there 
quoted, have at times iallen into this error Archbishop Tillote 
son for instance, is sometimes negligent m lus choice of Meta- 
phors , as, when sjicuking of the Day of J udginent, ho describes 
the world, as “cracking about tlio sinners’ ears” Shakespeare, 
s In me imagination was rich and bold, in a much greater degree 
than it was delicate, oiton lulls here Tho following, for exam- 
ple, is a gross transgression , in lus Henry V , having mentioned 
a dunghfll, he presently raises a Metaphor from the Btearn of it , 
and on a subject too, th.it naturally leil to much nobler ideas 
And those that leave their valiant hones in France, 

Dying liko men, though lmncd in your dunghills. 

They shall be famed , foi tliei o the sun shall greet them. 

And draw their liouuuni reeking up to heaven — Act iv Sc 8 

In the thud place, os Metaphors should bo drawn from oli- 
jcuta 01 Home dignity, so particulai core should ho taken th.it the 
resemblance, which is the foundation of the Metaphor, lie cle.n 
and perspicuous, not far-fetched, nor difficult to discover The 
transgression ot this nilo nukes, what are called harsh or forced 
Metaphors, -which are always displeasing, because they puzzle 
the reader, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it 
jwrplcxed and intricate With Metaphors of this kind Uowloy 
•ilxiunds He, and some of the writers of his age, seemed to 
have considered it .is the perfection of wit, to hit upon likenesses 
tie tween objects which no other perso” could h.ive discovered . 
and, at the same time, to pursut tnosc Metaphors so far, tlut 
it requires soino ingenuity to follow them out, and comprehend 
them Tins makes a Metaphoi resemble an enigma , and is the 
very reverse of Ciceros rule on tins head “ Verocunda debet 
esse, translate , ut deducta esse ui alienum locum non imusse, 
atipie ut voluntano non vi veiusse vuleatur ”* How forced and 
obscure, for instanco, are tho following verses of Uowloy, speak- 
ing ol his unstress 

M o to hi stubiinm heart, if once mmo come 
Into tho self-saiue room. 
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’Twill tear and blew up all within. 

Like a ginnada shot into a magazine 
Then ehall loro keep the ashen ind tom parts 
Of both our broken hearts , 

Shall out of both one new one make , 

From hers the alloy, from mine the metal take , 

For of her heart, he from the flames will And 
But little left bi hind^ 

Mine only will remain entire, 
o dross was there to perish w the fire 

In tine manner he addresses Sleep 

In rain, thou drowsy God, I thee invoke, 

For tlmu who dost from fumes <u iee, 

Thou who man's soul dost ororshado 
With a thick cloud by vapours made, 

Canst hare uu power to shut his Lyes, 

Whose flame’s so pure that it sends up no smoke 
Yet liuw do tears but from some vapouis use. 

Tears that bewmter .ill my year , 

The fato of Egypt I sustain. 

And nm cr feel the dow of rain 
From clouds which m tho head appear 
But all my too mnch moisture owe 
To ovorfluwings of the heart below * 

Trite and common resemblances should indeed be avoided in our 
Metaphors. To bo new, null uot vulgar, u a beauty But wuuii 
they are fetched from soma hkenoss too remote, and lying too 
fiir out of the road of ordiunry thought, then, besides their 
obscurity they have also the disadvantage of nppearmg laboured, 
and, as tho French coll it, “ recherolid ’’ whereas Metaphor, like 
every other ornament, loses its whole grace, when it does not 
seem natural and easy 

It is but a bad and ungraceful softening, which writers some- 
times use for a liarah Metaphor, when they palliate it with the 
cxpiession, tie if were This is but an awkward parenthesis , 
ami Metaphors, which need this apology of an (U U were, would 
generally, have been bettei omitted. Metaphors, too, borrowed 
from any of the sciences especially Buell ot them as belong to 
jnrticuLir professions, are almost always faulty by their ob- 
scurity 

In the fourth place, it must be carefully attended to, in the 
conduct of Metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
language together , never to construct a period so, that port of 
it must be understood metaphorically, port literally which 
always produces a most disagreeable confusion. Instances, 
which are but too frequent, even m good authors, will make 

* Bee an crooUont criticism on this sort of metaphysical nootnr. In Dr. Johnaou't 
Idfo uf Cowley 
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this rule, and the reason of it, be cloarly understood In Mr 
Folio's translation of the Odyssey, Penelope, bewailing the 
abiupt departure of her son Telemacnus, is made to speak thu- 

Long to my joys my dearest Lord is lost, 

His country's buck lor, and the Gi ecinn boast , 

How from my fond embrace by tempests torn. 

Our other column of the state is borne, 

Nor took a kind odila, nor sought consent * 

Here, in one lino, her son is figured os a Column, aud in the 
next, lie returns to be a Person, to whom it belongs to tako 
adieu, and to ask consent This is inconsistent The Poet 
should have either kept himself to the idea of Man, m the lite- 
i il sense , or if he figured him by a Column, he should have 
osi ntail nothing to him but what belonged to it. He was not 
at h tarty to ascribe to that column the actions and properties of 
a Man Such unnatural mixtures render the image indistinct , 
baling it to waver, in our conception, between She figurative 
and the liteial sense Horace’s rule, which he applies to Cha- 
r ic ten, should be observed by all writers who deal in figures , 

Servetur ail imum, 

Qualis ab incapto procaaseiit, ot rnbi oonstet. 

Mr Pope, elsewhere, addressing himself to the King, says, 

To thee tho world its present bomugo pays. 

The harvest early, but mature tho praise 

This, though not so gross, is a fault, howevci, oi the same kind. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to tho clioiue of 
an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the crop 

And so would have continued the Figuro winch he had begun 
\\ bureau, by dropping it unfinished, aud by employing the literal 
wm-d, jimi.ni, when we were expecting something that related to 
the harvest, the Figuro is broken, aud the two t members of the 
sentence have uo proper correspondence with each other 

The Hanot early, but mature the Prato. 

Tlie woiks of Ossian abound with beautiful and correct 
Metaphors such ab that ou a Hero “ In peace, thou art the 
'■ale of Spring in war, the Mountain Storm " Or this, oil a 
W tmiau “ She was covered with the Light of Beauty , but her 

* In the original, the ia no allusion to a Column, aud tho metaphor is 
ujuily supported' 

»pip pc* mi JcrOXov aniftrtra fapoXcorra 
Ilat'Toujy apirnn KMaojHMr er Aavcuiurt 
EvtiAo* row vAfOf evpw leaf 9’ 'LXXafia cat firtrop 'Apyo* 
tiw 6 * av vat j* ayafnfro* ajyp€ upturn tfwtXXat 
AitXca 4c fLtyapmi* ovA oppi)(rtrrof axovaa — A 724 
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heart was the House of Pride " They afford, however, one 
instance of the fault we are now censuring “ Trothal went 
forth witli the Stream of his people, but they met a Bock for 
Fuigal stood unmoved , broken, they rolled back from his side , 
nor did they roll m safety , the spear of the King pursued their 
flight.” At the beginumg, the Metaphor is very beautiful. 
The Stream, the unmoved Bock, the waves rolling tiack broken, 
are expressions employed in the proper and consistent Language 
of Figure , but in the end, when we are told, “ they did not roll 
in safety, because the spoor of the Kmg pursued their flight,” 
the literal moaning u improperly mixed with the Metaphor , they 
arc, at one and the Home time, presented to us an team « that roll, 
and men that may be pursued and imunded with a spear If it be 
faulty to jumble together, w this maimer, metaphorical and plain 
language, it is still more so, 

In the fifth place, to make two different Metaphors meet on 
one object This is what is called Mixed Metaphor, and u 
indeed one of the greatest abuses of this Figure , such as Shake- 
speare's expression, “to take arms against a sea of troubles.” 
Tina makes a most unnatural medley, and confounds the imagina- 
tion entirely Qumctilian has sulhcieutly guarded us against it 
“ Id imprimis eat cuatodicndum, nt quo geucre cieperia transla- 
tionis hoc hmas Multi autem cbm mitium a tempeatate sum- 
serunt, wcendio aut ruma fiuiuut , qua) est wconsequentin reruni 
fuedissima.” * Observe, for instance, what an inconsistent group 
of objects is brought together by Shakespeare, in the following 
passage of the Tempest speaking of persons recovering their 
judgment after the enchantment, which held them, was dis- 
solved 

The charm dissolves apace. 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to ohaw. the ignorant fumes that muntlo 
Their clearer reason 

So many ill-sorted things are here joined, that the mind can see 
nothing clearly , the meriting deeding upon the darkness, ami -it 
the same tune melting it , the senses of men chasing fume*, n/iio- 
rttiU fumes, and fumes that mantle So, again, in Borneo and 
Juliet . 

As glorious 

As is a winged messenger from heaven. 

Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze ou him, 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacmg clouds. 

And sails upon the bosum ot the air 

* "We must be particularly ittentlvo to end with the same kind of Metaphor 
with which wo have begun Some, when tliey begin the figure with a Tempcrt, 
conclude it with a Conflagration , which forma a shameful inconsistency.” 
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Here the angel is represented as, at one moment, liet'riding the 
clouds, and anting upon the air , and upon the bomm of the air 
too , which forms such a confused picture, that it is impossible 
for nuy imagination to comprehend it 
More correct writers than Shakespeare sometimes fall into this 
on or of mixing Metaphors It is surprising how the following 
inaccuracy should have escaped Mr Addisou m lus letter from 
Italy 

I hndlo m my struggling muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder steam * 

The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled, hut when we speak 
ot bin netting, we make it a ship , and by no torce of imagination, 
ran it be supposed both a horse and n ship at one moment , 
India!, to hinder it from launching The same author, in one 
of lus numbeis in the Spectator, says, “ There is not a single 
v lew of human nature, which is not snfhcient to extinguish 
the seeds of Pride ” Observe the incoherence of the things 
hen- joined together, making “ a view extinguish, and extinguish 
hoi ds ” 

Horace, also, is incorrect in the follow mg [sewage 

Unt enun iulgoro suo qui pregravat nrtes 
Infra su positas 

Unt (jui jireqmmt — He dazzles who bears down with his weight , 
makes plainly an inconsistent nuxtiuc of metaphni leal ideas 
Neither can this other passage be oltogetlici vindicated 

AH ' quanta laboras ill Charybdi, 

Higna poor, niohure fliiinnu\ 1 

Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is said to be a flame, not 
good enough for this young man , meaning, that he was unfor- 
tunate m the object of his passion I lame in, indeed, become 
almost a literal word for tlie invasion of lovo , but as it still 
n tains, in some degree, its figurative power, it should never have 
lieu used as synonymous with wntci, and mixed with it in the 
■ume Metaphor When Mr, Pope (Eloiaa to Abelard) says. 

All then is bill, possessing and possest. 

No craving void left nkmg m the braust. 

A void may, metaphorically, be said to crave; but e.vn a void be 
s.nd to oXe t 

'V good lulc has l>een given for examining the propruty of 
Metaphors, when we doubt whether or not they may be of the 
'a i sen kind , namely, that we should try to form a picture upon 
• », and consider how the [arts would agree, and what sort < r 
a', <re tlie whole would present, when delineated with a pencil 

’ In my okn it inn <m this passage, I find tluvt I bad coincided with Ur 
Johnson, wlio passes a similar censure upon it m Ills Info of Addison 
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By thin means wo should become sensible, whether inconsistent 
cireunistances were mixed, and a monstrous ijnage thereby pro- 
duced, as m all those faulty instances I have now been giving , 
or whether the object was, all along, presented m one natural 
and consistent point of view 

As Metaphois ought never to be mixed, so m the sixth place, 
we should avoid crowding them together on the same object 
Supposing cacli of the Metaphors to lie preserved distinct, yet, if 
they be heaped on one another, they produce a confusion some- 
what of the same kind with the mixed Metaphor. We may judge 
of tins by the following passage from Horace 

Motum ox Metollo consulo civicmn, 

Belhquo enusns, ct ntin, et modos, 

Jaidumquc fortumo, gravesquo 
Pimcipum smiLitias, et nrma 
Nondum expmtia uncta craoribus, 

PonouloK® plenum opus ale® 

Tmctas, et liieedu per lguee 
Huppoeitos men doloso * — Lib u I 

This passage, though very poetical, is, however, harsh and 
ohscure , o\\ mg to no otlici cause hut this, that three distils t 
Metaphors are crowded togetlior, to describe the dilhculty nf 
Polho’s writing a history of tho civil wars. First, “Tract is 
arma uncta cruonhus nondum cxpiatis,” next, “Opus plenum 
pcnculosso aletc,,” .uni then, “ Inecdis per ignes, suppoaitos dolose 
cinen ” Tins mind lias ditlicultjr in passing readily through so 
inauy different views given it, m quick succession, of the same 
object 

The only other rule concerning Metaphors, wlucli I shall add, 
in the seventh place, is, that they be not too far pursued If the 
resemblance on winch the figure is founded, bo long dwelt upon 
and curried into all its minute circumstances, wc make an alle- 
gory instead of a Metaphor , we tiro tho reader, w lie soon 
becomes weary of tins play of fancy , and we render our dis- 
course obscure Tins is culled, straining a Metaphor Con lev 
deals in this to excess , and to tins error is owing, in a gre-it 
measure, that intricacy and harshness, m his Figurative I»ui- 
guago, wlneli I lietore remaiked Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes 

* Of warm commotions, wrathful jars 
The growing seeds of civil wars , 

Of double fortune's cniol games, 

Tho NimcrionH me.uu, tho private m im 
And fatal fncndsbiini of tlie guilt) gix it, 

Aina * how fatal to tiro Homan Rtutc ' 

Of mighty legions late subdued, 

And iriiH with Initial) blood ombmed. 

Yet mutinied, (a labour vast 
Doubtful tho (tiL , nml (lira tho uist ') 

You trout ud\ entunmx, mid niuiutious tread 
On Urea with fiuthlcss embers overspread — Francis 
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guilty of pursuing his Metaphors too far Fond, to a high degree, 
of every decoration of stylo, when once he had hit upon .1 Figme 
that pleased linn, he was extremely loath to port with it Thus, 
in his Advice to ail Author, having taken up soliloquy, or medi- 
tation, under the Metaphor of a proper mothod of evaeuatuiil for 
ail author, he pursues his Metaphor through several pages, under 
all the forms “of discharging crudities, throwing off fioth and 
scum, bodily operation, taking physic, curing indigestion, giving 
\mt to choler, hilo, flatulencies, and tumours ,” till, at last, tlio 
idea becomes nauseous. Di Young also trespasses often m the 
snuc way The merit, however, of this wntor in figurative Lan- 
guage is great, and deserves to be remarked No writer, ancient 
Hr modem, had a stronger liiiagination than l)r Young, or ono 
more tcrtilo in figures of overy kind. Ills Metaphors me often 
new, and often natural mid beautiful. But lim imagination was 
strung and rich, rather than delicato and correct Hence, in Ins 
Night Thoughts, there prevails an obscurity, and a hardness in 
lus st)le The Metaphors are frequently too bold, and frequently 
too fir pursued , tho reader is dazzled rather than enlightened ; 
ami kept constantly on the stretch to keep juice with the author 
We may observe, fur instance, how the following Metaphor is 
spun out 

Thy thoughts are vagabond , all outward bound, • 

Midst winds, uud rocks, mid storms, to t ruiso for pleasure , 

If gened, dew bought , and bettor missed than gamed 
Fane) and sense, fiom an infected shorn, 

Thy cargo brings , and pestilence the pnzo , 

Tlion such tlio thirst, lnsotiablo thirst, 

By fund indulgence but inflamed the more. 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

funking of old ago, ho says it should 

Walk thoughtful on the silont solemn shore 
Of that vast occ in, it must sail so soon 
And put good winks on hoard , anil wait tho wind 
Thnt shortly blows us into woi Ids unknown 

The first two linos are uncommonly beautiful “walk thought- 
ful mi the silent,” &c but when he continues the Metaphor, “ to 
putting good works on hoard, and waiting tho wind," it plainly 
ta.unne» strained, and sinks in dignity Of all the English 
authors, I know none so happy in his Metaphors os Mr Addi- 
91 u llig imagination was neither so rich nor so strong os Dr 
I uung’s , but for more chaste and dohuato. Perspicuity, natural 
►r iee. and t nse, alwaj s distinguish his Figures They m o neither 
i u li nor stiaineil , they never appear to have been studied or 
9 '1,1m after , but seem to nso ol their own accord from the 
s -I'll ct, and constantly embellish it. 

1 have now trc'itod fully of the Metaphor, and the rules that 
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should govern it , a port of style so important, that it required 
particular illustration I have only to add a few words concern- 
ing Allegory 

An Allegory may be regarded as a continued Metaphor , as it 
is the representation of some one thing by another that resem- 
bles it, and that is made to stand for it. Thus, m Ihnor'a Henry 
and Emma, Emma in the following allegorical maimer described 
her constancy to Henry . 

Did 1 but purpose to embark with thee 
On the smooth surface of a summer’s sea, 

While gentle zephyrs piny with prosp’rous gales, 

And fortune's favour tills the swelling nails, 

But would forsake the ship, and mnko the shore. 

When the wmdH whistle, and tho tempests roar 7 

Wo may take also from the Scriptures a very line example of 
an Allegory, in the 80th Psalm ; where the people ol Israel are 
represented under the imago of a vine, and the Figure is Blip- 
ported throughout with great correctness and beauty “Thou 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the heathen, 
and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hillB were covered 
with the shadow of it , anil the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars She sent out her boughs into the sea, and her 
bi anelicH into the river Why hast thou broken down her hedges, 
bo that all they which pass by tho way do pluck her 1 Tho boar 
out of the wood doth waste it , and the wild beast of the held 
doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts , look 
(low u from heaven, and liehold, and visit this vine Here there 
is no circumstance (except jierlmps one phrase at tho beginning, 
“thou hast cost out the heathen'^ that does not strictly agree to 
a vine, w lulat at the same time the whole quadrates happily w ith 
the Jewish state represented by this Figure This is the hrxt 
and prineqial requisite in the conduct of on Allegory, that (lie 
figurative and the literal meaning be not mixed inconsistently 
together For instance, instead of describing the vine, as wasted 
by the boar from the wood and devoured by the wild beast of 
the field, hail the I’salmiet said, it was afilieted by heathens, or 
overcome by enemies (which is the real meaning), this would 
have ruined the Allegory, and produced the some confusion, of 
which I gave examples m Metaphors, when tho figurative and 
literal sense are mixed and tumbled together Indeed the name 
rules that were given for Metaphors, may also be applied to 
Allegories, on account of the afhnity they bear to each other 
The only materin 1 . difference between them, besides the one being 
short, and the other being prolonged, is, that a Metaphor always 
explains itself by the words that are connected with it in their 
proper and natural meanuig , os w lien 1 say, “ Achilles was a 
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Lion ” aii “Able Minister is the pillar of the state my Liotr 
and my Pillar are sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
Achilles and the Minister, which 1 join to them hut an Alle- 
gory is, or may lie, allowed to stand more disconnected with the 
literal meaning , the interpretation not so directly pointed out, 
but left to our own reflection. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering instructions 
in ancient tunes , for what we eall Fables or Parables are no 
nthci than Allegories , where, by words and actions attributed 
to beasts 01 inanimate objects, the dispositions of men are 
tigered , and, what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense 
oi meaning of the Allegory An ^Enigma or Riddle is also a 
species of Allegory , one thing represented or imagined by 
■mother, hut purposely wrapt up under so many circumstances, 
as <o be rendered obscure Where a riddle is not intended, it is 
.iIviuvh a fault in Allegory to be too dark. The meaning should 
lie easily seen through the figure employed to shadow it. How- 
es el , tlio proper mixture of light and shade in such compositions, 
the exact adjustment of all tho figurative circumstances with 
the literal bense, so as neither to lay the meaning too bai e and 
open, nor to cover and wrap it up too much, has ever been 
f< >imd an affair of great nicety , and there are few sjieeics of 
cmnjioaiUoii in which it is more difficult to write so as to please 
.uul command attention, than in Allegories. In some of the 
i irtmia of the Spectator, we have examples of Allegories very 
happily executed. 


LECTURE XVI. 

HYPERBOLE — PERSONIFICATION — APOSTROPHE 

• 

Tim next Figure concerning which I am to treat is called 
Hyperbole, or Exaggeration It consists in magnifying an 
'•fleet beyond its natural bounds. It may be considered some- 
times as a Trope, and sometimes as a Figure of thought and 
here indeed the distinction between these two classes begins not 
to lie dear, nor is it of any importance that we should have 
rei ourse to metaphysical subtilties, m order to keep them dis- 
iim.t Whether we call it Trope or Figure, it is plum that it is 
■i mode of speech which hath some foundation m nature For 
'•< all languages, even in common conversation, hyperbolical 
i\ 'I'casions very frequently occur , as swift as the wind , a*. 
"Mte ns the snow, and tne like and our common forms of 
'ou.phment are almost all of them extravagant Hyperboles. It 
nay thing be remarkably good or great in its kind, we ore 
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instantly ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet , and »o 
make it tlie greatest or best we ever saw The Imagination has 
always a tendency to gratify itself; by magnifying its present 
object, and carrying it to excess More or less of this hyberbo- 
lioal turn will prevail in language, according to the liveliness 
of ltnagmatn in among the people who speak it. Hence young 
people doal always much m Hyperbolas Hence the langu ige 
of the Orientals was far moro hyperbolical than that of thn 
E>iroj)eaiis, who arc of more phlegmatic, or, if you please, of 
more correct imagination Honce, among all writers in early 
tunes, ami in the rode periods of society, we may expect this 
Figure to abound Greater experience, and more cultivated 
society, abate the warmth of unagmation, and chasten the m mi- 
nor of expresHK n 

The exaggerated expressions to which our ears are accustomed 
in conversation, scarcely stuko us as Hyperboles In an instant 
we make the proper abatement, and understand them according 
to tlieir jmt value But when there is something striking and 
unusual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, it then rises 
into a Figure of Speech which draws our attention and here it 
is ncccssaiy to observe, that unless the readei’B imagination be 
■n siu.li n Hlatu as dlHposes it to rue and swell along with the 
hy]s rhiiliu.il cxprcsHion, lie is always hurt and offended by it 
For a sin t of disagreeable force is put upon him , he is required 
to strain nnd exert his fancy, when he feels no inclination to 
mnkc .my such dibit Hence the Hyperbole is a Figure of ilif- 
heult management . and ought neither to be frequently used, nor 
long dwelt upon On some occasions, it is undoubtedly proper, 
liemg, ns was liefoic observed, the natural style of a sprightly 
and heated imagination , but when Hyperboles are unsoaaonahli , 
or too frequent, they render a composition frigid and unatfecting 
Tliev arc the resource of an author of feeble imagination , of one, 
dosciibmg objects which either want native dignity m them- 
selves , or wliOHe dignity he cannot show by inscribing them 
Kiinply, and in their just proportions, and is therefore obliged to 
rest upon tumid and exaggerated expressions 

Hypei boles are ot two kinds , either such as are employed in 
desciiption, or such ns are suggested by the warmth of passion 
Tho best by far are tlios-o which are the effect of passion for / 
the uiiagiu itiun has a tendency to magnify its objects lie j end 
their natural proportion, passion possesses this tendency m a 
vastly strouger degree , and, therefore, not only excuses the 
most dating Figure i, but very often renders them natural slid 
just All passions, without exception, love, terror, amazement, 
indignation, auger, and even grief, throw the mind into contu- 
nonf aggravate then objci Is, and of course prompt a hyperbolical 
stylo. Hence the following sentiments of ISatan m Milton, 
as strongly as they arc dost i died, contain nothing but whatw 
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natural and proper , exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated 
with rage and despair 

He, miserable t which way ehnll 1 fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair f 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself uiu Hell, 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 

Still threat'mng to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suiter scorns a Heaven — B. iv. 1 73. 

In simple description, though Hyperboles ore not excluded, 
yet they must be used with more caution, and require more 
preparation, in order to make the mind relish them Either the 
object described must be of that kind, which of itself seizes the 
fancy strongly, and disposes it to run beyond bounds; something 
vast, surprising, and new, or tho writer’s art must be exerted in 
heating tho fancy gradually, and prejunng it to think highly ol 
the object which he intends to exaggerate. When a poet is 
describing on earthquake or a storm, or when he has brought 
us into the midst of a battle, wo con bear strong Hyjierboles 
without displeasure Hut when he is describing only a woman 
in gnef, it is impossible not to bo disgusted with such wild 
exaggeration as the following, in one of our dramatic poets . 

I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of gnef, yet beautiful , 

Pouring forth team at such a lavish rate. 

That were tho world on fire, thry might have drowned. 

The wrath of Heaven, and quenched tho mighty ruin. — L lk 

This is mere bombast The person herself who w.is under the 
distracting agitations of gnef, might be permitted to hypcrholixt 
strongly , but tho spectator describing her, cannot be allowed an 
equal liberty for this plain reason, that the one is supposed to 
utter the sentiments of passion, tho other speaks only the lan- 
guage of description, which is always according to the dictates 
"I 11 , 11011 !, on a lower tono a distinction which, however obvious 
his not been attended to by many writers. 

How tar a Ilyjiorbolo, supposing it projjorly introduced, may 
1« safely carried without over-stretching it , what is the piopci 
n« .mure and boundary of this JT.giire, cannot, as far ns l know 
U' iseertamed by any precise rule Good sense and just ta^h 
nni't determine the point, beyond which, if wo pass, we bueonn 
< vtiavagant. Lucan may be pointed out os an author apt to 
!»■ excessive m his Hyperliolea Among the compliments ]uid 
hv the ltomou Poets to their Emperors, it had become fas] non - 
il e to ask them, what part of the heavens they would eliuosi 
fir their habitation, after they should have become GodB 1 
'i >rgil had already earned this sufficiently far, in his address to 
Augustus , 
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Tibi brachia contrahit mgens 
Scorpiua, et Cash justa plus parte relmquit.*— Gzos. 1 

But this did not suffice Lucan Resolved to outdo all his pre- 
decessors, in a like address to Nero, he very gravely beseeches 
him not to choose his place near either of the poles, but to be 
sure to occupy just the middle of the heavens, lest, by going 
either to one side or other, his weight should overset the 
universe . 

Sed neque in Arctoo aedem tibi legend orb® 

Neo polos adversi calidus qua mergitur aiutn 
dEtliens immensi partem bi pros sene unam 
Sentiet axis onus Librnti ponders Cecil 
Or bo tens medio +~PnARa. I S3 

Such thoughts as these, are what the French call outrii, and 
always proceed from a false fire of genius The Spanish and 
African writers, as Tertulliau, Cyprian, Augustin, are remarked 
tor being fond of them. As m that Epitaph on Charles V. by a 
Swinish writer 

Fro tumulo pouas orbetn, pro tegmrne ooolum, 

Sidora pro fhcibus, pro lacryinu maria. 

Sometimes they dazzle and impose by their boldness ; hut 
wherever reason and good sense are so much violated, there can 
lie no true lie mty Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty 
in this respect , resting the whole merit of their epigrams on 
snmo oxtrav.igaut hyperbolical turn , such as the following of 
Ui Pitcairn’s, upon Holland's being gamed from the ocean . 
Tellurem fecero Du , sus littora Belgto , 

Immensaique molls opus utrumque fuit , 

Du vacuo sparsns glomerflrunt rothero terras. 

Nil ibi quod open possit obesso fuit 
At Bolgiu, maria at cocli naturaquo mum 
Obstitit , obstantes hi doinuOro Doub. 

So much for the Hyperbole "We proceed now to those Figures 
which he altogether in the thought , where the words are taken 
in their common and literal sense 
Among these, the first place is unquestionably due to Persom- 
ticntum, or that Figure by which we attribute fife aud action to 
inanimate objects The technical term for tins is Prosopopoeia , 

• " The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws. 

Yields bah hu ngion, and contracts liu paws " 
t But, oh I whatever bo thy Godhead grant, 

Fix not In regions too remote thy scat , 

Nor deign thou near the frozen Beer to shine. 

Nor where the sultry southern stare doclinc 
Frees not too much on any port the sphere 
Hard were the task thy weight divine to beer ; 

Soon would tho axis feel the unusual load, 

And, groaning, bend beneath th* incumbent God , 

O’er the mid urb more equal ehslt thou nsa, 

And with ajnster balance Ax the skies —Bows, 
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but as Personification is of the some import, and mere allied to 
our own language, it will be better to use this word. 

It is a Figure, the use of which la very extensive, and its 
foundation laid deep in human nature. At first view, and when 
considered abstractly, it would appear to be a figure of the 
utmost boldness, and to border on the extravagant and ridicu- 
lous For what can seem more remote from the traet of reason- 
able thought, than to speak of stones and trees, and fields and 
rivers, os if they were living creatures, and to attribute to them 
thought and sensation, affections and actions I One might 
imagine this to be more than childish conceit, which no person 
of taste oonld relish. In fact, however, the case is very different. 
Ho such ridiculous effect is produced by Personification, when 
properly employed , on the contrary, it is found to be natural 
and agreeable , nor is any very uncommon degree of passion 
required, in order to make us relish it All Poetry, even in its 
most gentle and humble forms, abounds with it iVom prose, it 
is far from being excluded , nay, m common conversation, very 
frequent approaches are made to it When we say, the ground 
third*, for ram, or the earth tiiulet, with plenty , when wo speak 
of ambition’s being ratio*, or a disease being daxUful, such ex- 
pressions show the facility with which the mind con accommodate 
the properties of living creatures to things that are inanimate, 
or to abstract conceptions of its own forming 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a wonderful pronc- 
iiess in human nature to animate all objects. Whether this 
arises from a sort of assimilating pnuciple, from a propensiou to 
spread a resemblance of ourselves over all other tilings, or from 
whatever other cause it arises, so it is, that almost every emotion 
which in die least agitates tho mind, bestows upon its object a 
"lumenUiy idea of life Let a man by any unwary step, sprain 
Ins ankle, or hurt his foot U]kju a stone, and,in the ruffled dis- 
composed moment, he will sometimes feel himself disposed to 
break the stone m pieces, or to utter passionate expressions 
against it, os if it had done linn an injury If one has been long 
accustomed to a certain set of objects, which have made a strong 
impression on his imagination , as to a house, where he has 
passed many agreeable years , or to fields, and trees, and moun- 
tain^ among which he lias often walked with the greatest de- 
light when ho is obliged to part with them, especially if he lias 
no prospect of ever seeing them again, he can scarce avoid 
laving somewhat of tlie same feeling as when he is leaving old 
friends They seem endowed with life They become objects 
of Ins affection , and in the moment of his parting, it scarce 

uns absurd to lum, to give vent to his feelings in words, and 
tu take a formal adieu 

•So Btrong is that impression of life which is made upon us, oy 
ths more magnificent and striking objects of nature especially. 
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that I doubt not, in the least, of this having been one canae of 
the multiplication of divinities m the heathen world The 
belief of Dryads and Naiads, of the Genius of the Wood, and the 
God of the Biver, among men of lively imaginations, m the 
early ages of the world, easily arose from this turn of mind. 
Wlu-n their favourite rural objects had often been animated in 
their fancy, it was an easy transition to attribute to them some 
real divinity, somo unseen power or genius which inhabited 
them, or in some peculuu manner belonged to them. Imagina- 
tion was highly gratifiud, by thus gaining somewhat to rest 
upon with more stability, and when belief coincided so much 
with imagination, very slight causes would bo sufficient to 
establish it 

.From tins deduction may he easily seen how it comes to pass 
that Personilication makes so great a figure m all compositions, 
where ini.igiuation or passion li&ve any concern. On innumer- 
able occasions, it is the very langnage of imagination and 
passion, and, therefore deserves to be attended to, and examined 
with peculuu caie There are three different degrees of this 
Figure , which it is nocessary to remark and distinguish, in 
order to detei miuu the propnety of its use. The firet is, when 
some uf the pioperties or qualities of living creatures oro 
j sen bed to illuminate objects , the second, when those inanimate 
objects are introduced as acting like such as have life , and the 
third, when they are represented, either as speaking to us, or as 
listening to what we say to them 

The firet and lowest degree of this Figure consists in ascnbing 
to manuiiute objects some of the qualities of living creatures. 
Where this is dono, os is most commonly the case, m a word nr 
two, and by way of an epithet added to the object, as, “ a raging 
storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster," &c. it raises tho 
stylo so little, that the humblest discourse wdl admit it without 
.inv force. 

This, indeed, is Bnch an obscure degree of Personification, that 
one may doubt whether it doserves the name, and might not lie 
classed with simple metaphors, which escape m a manner unno- 
ticed Happily employed, however, it sometimes adds beauty 
and spnghtlmess to an expression, as in this line of Virgil 
Aut conjurato descendens Dacus ab Intro. — Georg II 474 
Where the personal epithet, conjurato, applied to the river Istro, 
is infinitely more poetical than if it had been applied to the 
person thus . 

Aut conjur&tus descendens Dacus sb Istro. 

A very little taste will make any one feel the difference between 
t liese two lines 

The next degreo of this Figure is. when we introduce inani- 
mate objects acting like those that lmve life. Here we rise a 
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step higher, and the Fenonifieahon becomes sensible AccorJ- 
ing r to the nature of the action, which we attribute to those 
inanimate objects, and the particularity with which wo doscnlie 
it such is the strength of tlie Figure When pursued to any 
length, it belongs only to studied hm aiigut s, to liigldv figured 
aud eloquent discouise , when slightly touched, it 'may be 
admitted into subjects of less elevation Cicero, for instance, 
speaking of the cases where killing another is lawful in suli- 
d‘ fence, uses the following words “Aliquando nobis glulius 
.id oceidcnduin hominem ab ipsis poingitur legibus" (Omt. 
pro Malone ) The expression is happy The laws are persom- 
tn d, .is reaching forth their hand to give us a sword foi putting 
olio to death Such short Persouihcutions as these tu.iy be 
■iiliuittcd, even into moral treatises, or woiks of eool reasoning . 
an 1, provided they be easy and not Htrained, and that we be not 
dojed with too frequent returns of them, they havo a good 
cth ct on style, and render it both strong and lively 
The genius of our language gives us an adv. image in the use 
of this Figure. As, with us, no substantive nouns have gender, 
or are masculine and feminine, except the projici names ot male 
and female creatures, by giving a gender to any inanimate 
object, or abstract idea, that is, in place of the pronoun, it, using 
the personal pronouns, he or the, we presently i.use the style, 
and begin Personification. In solemn discourse, this m iy often 
done to good purpose when speaking of roligion, oi vu tue, 
or our country, or any such object of dignity 1 shall give ,v 
leinarkably fane example from a sermon of Bishop Bheilm k’s, 
where we shall see natural roligion beautifully personified and 
be able to judge from it of the spirit and grace which this 
Figure, when well conducted, bestows on a discourse 1 must 
t ike notice, at the same time, that it is an instance of this 
Figure, earned as far as prose, even in its highest elevation, will 
admit, and, therefore, suited only to compositions where thi 
great efforts of eloqueuoe are allowed The author m comparing 
together our Saviour and Mahomet “ Go,” says he, “ to youi 
Natural Religion , lay before her Mahomet, and his disciples, 
arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph over the sjanls 
ot thousands who fell by his victorious sword. Show her the 
cities which he set in flames, the countries which lie ravished 
and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants 
of the earth. When she has viewed him m this scene, cariy her 
into hiB retirement ; show her the prophet's chandler ; hm con- 
cubines and his wives , and let her honr him allege revelation, 
and a divine commission to justify his adultery aud lust When 
1 c is tired with this prospect, then show her the blessed Jesus, 
uuiable and meek, doing good to all tlya sons ot mou Let aei 
see him in Uvs most retired privacies ; let her follow him to the 
luuuut, and hear his devotions and supplications to God. Garry 
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her to his table to view hie poor fare , ami hear his heavenly 
discourse. Ijut her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the 
patience with which he endured the scoffs and reproaches of his 
enemies Lead her to his cross , let her view him m the agony 
of deatli, and hour hu last prayer for his persecutors i'nthtr, 
fonjue them, fur they hum not ic/uit they do 1 — When Natural 
Iteligiou has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the Prophet of 
(.Jod I But her answer we have ulroady hod, when she saw pait 
of this scene, through the eyes of the Centunon, who attended 
at the cross By him she spoke, and said, Truly this man icns the 
lion of Ooil / ” * This is inure than elegant , it is truly sublime 
The whole passage is alienated , and the Figure rues at the 
conclusion, when Nat mill Religion, who, before, was only a spec- 
tator, is introduced ns speaking by the Centui ion's voice. It 
has the lietter cltcct too, that it occurs at the conclusion of a 
discourse, where we lialuially look for moBt wauntli and dignity 
Hid Bishop Sherlock’s Sermons, or, indeed, any Knglish sermons 
whatevci, aitoid us many passages equal to this, we should 
oftener have lecourse to them for instances of the beauty ot 
composition 

Hitlici to we have spoken of prose , in poetry, Personifications 
of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, indeed, thu life and 
soul of it Wo cx|sjct to hud every thing animated m the 
descriptions of a poet who lias u lively fancy Accordingly 
Homer, the father and prince of jmets, is remarkable for the ii-e 
of this Figure War, pence, darts, spears, towns, rivers, c\eiy 
thing, m short, is alive ill his writings The same is the case 
with Milton and Shakesjieare No personification, in any 
author, is more striking, or introduced on a more proper occa- 
sion, than the tallowing ot Milton s, on occasion of Jive's eating 
the forbidden lruit 

So saying, her rash hand, in evd hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she ate 
Kfirth felt the wound , uud N uture, from her seat 
Sighuig, through ull her works, gave Signs of woe, 

Tlmt all was loBt. - B. lx 780 

All the circumstances and nges of men, poverty, riches, youth, 
old age, all the dispositions and passions, melancholy, love, guet, 
contentment, are capable of being personified m poetry, with 
great propriety Ot this we meet with frequent examples in 
Milton's Allegro and Penseroso, Parnell's Hymn to Contentment, 
Thomson's fcsensona, and all thu good poets not, indeed, is it 
easy to set any bounds to Pursouihcntions of thu kind, in poetry 
One of the greatest pleasures we receive from poetry, is, to 
find ourselves always in the nndst of our fellows, and to see 
every tiling thinking, ieeling, and actiug as wo ourselves do. 

• Bishop Sherlock's Sermons, Vol I Disc lx. 
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This is perhaps the principal charm of this sort of figured stylo 
that it mtroduces ns into society with all nature, and interests 
us, even m inanimate objects, by forming a connexion between 
them and us, through that sensibility which it ascribes to then. 
Hus is exemplified m the following beautiful pasaige of Thom- 
M>ns Summer, wherein the life which he bestows upon all 
nature, when describing the effects of the rising sun, renders the 
MMiiery uncommonly gay and interesting 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessoning cloud, 

Tho kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Tipt with ethereal gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad 

By tliee refin'd, 

In brisker measures, tile rolucent stream 
Frisks o’er the mead The procipicc abrupt, 
l’rojectiug horror on the blackened ilood. 

Softens at thy return The desert joys 
Wildly through all his melancholy bounds, 

Rude ruins glittur , and the bnuy deep. 

Seen from some pointed promontory's top, 

Reflects from every fluctuating wave 
A glance extensive as the day 

The same effect is remarkable m that fine passage of Milton 
To the nuptial bower 

I led her blunlung like the morn All heaven 
And happy constellations, on that hour. 

Shed their selectest influence Tho earth 
Gave signs of gratuiatiou, nod each hill 
Joyous the buds fresh gales, and gentle airs 
Whispered it to the woods, and from their \\ mgs 
Flung rose, flung odour from the spicy shrub, 

Disporting 

The third and highest degree of this Figure remains to lie 
nunlioned, when uianmune objects are introduced, not only as 
h '“ling and noting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and lie toiling 
whin wo address ourselves to them This, though on several 
■ "■casions far from being unnatural, is, however, more difhcult in 
the execution, than the other kinds of Personification For this 
i» plainly the boldest of all rhetorical Figures , it is the stylo of 
strung passion only , and therefore, never to be attempted, unless 
^hen the mind is considerably heated and agitated A slight 
i‘> rsomfication of some inanimate thing, acting os if it had lilt, 
(. m ho realised by the mind, in the midst of cool description, and 
* I n its ideas are going on in the ordinary tram But it must 
•’i in a state of violent emotion, and have “departed considerably 
hjmu its common tract of thought, before it can so far realize the 
Personification of on insensible object, as to conceive it listen- 
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mg to what we say, or making any return to ue All strong 
passions, however, have a tendency to use this Figure 1 not only 
love, anger, and indignation, but even those which are seemingly 
more dispiriting, such aa grief, remorse, and melancholy. For all 
passions struggle for vent, and if they can find no other object, 
will, rather than be silent, pour themselves forth to woods, and 
rocks, and the most insensible things , especially if these be in 
any degree connected with the causes and objects that have 
thrown the mind into this agitation Hence m poetry, where 
tho greatest liberty is allowed to the language of passion, it is 
easy to produce many beautiful examples of this Figure. Milton 
affords us an extremely fine one, m that moving and tender 
address which Eve makes to paradise, just before she is compelled 
to leave it. 

Oh ' unexpected stroke, worse than of death < 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise 1 thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 

Fit liaunt of gods > where I had hope to spend. 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day, 

\\ Inch must be mortal to ns both. O flowers ! 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand. 

From your first op’ning buds, and gave you names I 
A\ ho now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount? 

Book xi 1 268 

This is altogether the language of nature, and of female passion 
It is obBcrvablo,that all plaintive passions are peculiarly prone to 
the use of this Figure. The complaints which Philoctetes, in 
Sophocles, pours ont to the rocks and caves of Lemnos, amidst 
the excess of his gnef and despair, are remarkably fine examples 
of it * And there are frequent examples, not m poetry only, but 
in real life, of persons, when jnst about to suffer death, taking a 
passionate farewell of the sun, moon, and stars, or other sensible 
objects nronud them 

There are two great rules for the management of this sort ot 
Personification The first rulq is, never to attempt it, unless when 
prompted by strong passion, ana never to continue it when the 
possums begin to nag, It is one of those high ornaments, which 
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" O mountain*, riven, rncke, and ravage herd*. 

To you I Piieak ' to you alone 1 now 

Must bruntko my Borrows ! you are wont to hear 

My sad complalute, and I will tell you all 

Tlwt 1 have Buflbnn from Achillea* sou 1” — Funuf. 
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ean only find place in the most warm and spirited parts of snm» 
position , and there, too, muRt be employed with moderation. 

1 The second rale is, never to personify any object m tins way 
but such as has some dignity 111 itself, and can make a proper 
tigme m this elevation to which we raise it. The observance of 
this rule is required, even in the lower degrees of Personification , 
but still more, when an address is made to the personified object 
To address the corpse of a deceased friend is natural, but to 
address the clothes which he wore, introduces mean and degrad- 
ing ideas. So also, addressing the several parts of one’s body, ns 
if tliev were animated, is not congruous to the dignity of jmssion 
For this reason, I must condemn the following passage, m a 
ier> beautiful poem of Mr. Pope's, Moisa to Abelard 

Dear fatal name I rest over unrevoalod. 

Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed 
Hide it, my heart, within that cloau disguise. 

When mixed with God's, his loved idea lies 
Oli i write it not, my hand I — hie name appears 
Already written — blot it out, my tears 1 

Hero are several different objects and parts of tlio body per- 
sonified , and each of thorn is addressed or spoken to , let us 
consider with what propriety. The first is, the name of Abe- 
lard “ Dear fatal name ! rest ever,” &c To this no reasonable 
objection can bo made For, as the name of a person often 
stands for the person himself, and suggests the same ideas, it 
c.in hear this Personification with sufhcieiit dignity Next, 
Hnsa speaks to herself, and personifies licr lieai t for this 
]>ur)iosc “ Hide it, my heart within that close,” &c As tlio 
is .u t is a dignified port of the human frame, and is often put 
fi the mind or affections, this also may pass without blame 
Cut, when from licr heart she passes to her hauil, and tells 
her hand not to write las name, this is forced and unnatural 
i jiei sonified hand is low, and not in the style of true passion, 
and the Figure becomes still worse, when, m the last place, 
"he exhorts her tears to lilut out what Iter hand had written 
"Oh write it not,” &c There is, in these two lines, an air of 
• pigraiumatie conceit, which native passion never suggests , and 
uhiih is altogether unsuitable to the tenderness which breathes 
through tlie rest of that excellent poem. 

I >1 prose compositions, this Figuru requires to be used with 
'till greater moderation and delicacy The same liberty is not 
‘Mowed to the imagination there as m jsjetry. The same as- 
s-'tn lines cannot be obtained for raising passion to its projier 
h* i ’it by tlie force of numbers, and the glow of style Ilow- 
• tddresses to nianmiote objects are not excluded from 
PH**, but have their place ouly in tlie higher species of oratory 
“ public speaker may on some occasions very properly address 
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religion or virtue • or his native country, or some city or province, 
which has suffered perhaps great calamities, or been tno scene 
of some memorable action But \ie must remember, that as 
such addresses are amongst the highest efforts of eloquence, they 
should never bo attempted, unless by persons of more than 
ordinary genius. For if the orator fails m his design oi 
moving our passions by them, he is sure of being laughed nt 
Of all frigid things, the most frigid are the awkward and un- 
seasonable attempts sometimes made toward such kinds of jier- 
sonification, especially if they be long continued. We see the 
writer or speaker toiling and lahourmg, to express the language 
of some passion, which lie neither feels himself nor can make 
us feel We remain not only cold, but fro sen , and are at 
full leisure to criticme on the ridiculous figure which the per- 
sonified object makes, when we ought to have been transported 
with a glow of enthusiasm Some of the French writers, 
particularly llossuot and Fletcher, in their sermons and funeral 
orations, lia\o attempted and executed this Figure, not without 
warmth and dignity Their works are exceedingly woithj 
of being consulted, for instances of this, and of several other 
ornaments of style Indeed, the vivacity and ardour of the Freiu h 
genius is more suited to this bold species of orntory, than the more 
correct but less animated genius of the British, who m their 
works very rarely attempt any of the high Figures of elo- 
quence * So much for Personifications or Prosopoposia in all 
its different forms. 

* In the *' Onu son 8 Funobroa de 1C Bonnot," which I consider as one of tlio 
man tor-i ucccfl of modern eloquence. Apostrophes and addresses to personified 
objects frequently ooour, and arc supported with much spirits Thus, for instaiux, 
In tbo funeral oration of Mary of Austria,, Quoin of Franco, the author addnwwjM 
Algiers, in tho liroojicct of the advantage winch the arms of Louis XIV were to 
gum over it n Aviuit lnl la France, prosquo sans yoIbsoux, tenoit cn vain aux 
aeux mcra Maintcnnnt, on les volt cou> ortoa dopuua le L©\ ant Juaqu'an ooucluuit 
de nos flottes victor! euscs ot la hardlcstn Frangoiso port ]nu* tout le teirenr uvee 
le nom de Louis Tu cuduraa, tn tomberaa sous ce vamqueur, Alger I rlclio dm 
dopouillcs do la tfiretlenttf Tu disois on ton coour avoro, jo ticus le mcr mmm 
ma loix, ct Ioh nations sout ma prow U logcretd do toe vniraenux to doiuiuit du 
la oonfiancc Main tn to verraa attnquo dans tea mnrulles, comma un oikw.hu 
ravissant qu'on iroit cherchor panni ces medium, et dims son mil, oil il partige 
son butin h non joilita Tu rends dqa tea enclaves. Louis a brisd lus fun, (lout tu 
acablolH bum Hidccts,” Ao In snothir poHWigo of the same oration, bo thus uj«'v 
trophlxos tlio Isle of Pheasant*. which bail been rendered famous for being 
see uo of tliuee conforonecs in which tho treaty of the Pyrenees between brawn 
and Spam, and the marriage of this Princess with tho King of France win 
concluded 11 Isle jmciflque oil so doivont terminer les diflvrends de dunx gra ids 
empires h iral tn sere ue llmltes isle eteniellcment memorable imr les n»n 
furoncus do deux grands mlnixtrae Auguste JournA) oh deux flinsi nati« hn 

long terns ennomis, et alors reconcililes par Mane Therese s'avangont sur liur 
con ft ns, lour row h leur tfcto. non plus pour so eomlinttre. mnt jxiur s'ciubraswr 
— FAtos suirdofl, marriage fortune, voilo nuptial, benediction, aaontlce, puis ' 
meler aulourdlnu vus ceremonies, et vos pampas, avoc ces pompes funebres, it n 
comble dcs grandeurs nvco leur ruinca In the fUnonu oration of HcniwtU* 
Queen of England (which is pexbnia tlie noblest of all hia cowjrOKitlous), artr 
recounting au she had done to support her uufortunato liusbuud. ho coneXMv 
with this beautiful Apostrophe . “O morel 0 femme I O relne admirable et dlgoa 
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Apostrophe is a Figure so much of the same kind, that it 
will not require many words It is an address to a real person, 
but one who is either absent or dead, as if he were present 
ami listening to us It is so mueh allied to an address to in* 
animate objects personified, that both these figures are sometimes 
(.ailed Apostropnes. However, the proper Apostrophe is in 
boldness one degree lower than the address to personified 
objects , for it certainly requires a less effort of imagination to 
Mi|i[iuse persons present who are dead or absent, tlian to ani- 
mate insensible beings, and direct our discourse to them. 

Hnth figures a vo subject to the sarao rule of being prompted 
hr lattdion, m order to render them natural for both arc the 
I manage of passion or strong emotions only. Among the'poets 
A(>ustroi>he is frequent, as m Virgil. 

Pereunt Hypumequo Dymasque 
Confixi a sociu , use te, tua plurinin, Pantheu 
Labentem pietns, ncc Apollmis infills texit 1 * 


The poems of Ossian are full of the most beautiful instances 
of tins Figure , “ Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid 
of luistoro , bend thy fair head over the waves, thou fairer 
than the ghost of the hills, when it mores m a sunbeam at noun 
over the silence of Morven 1 He is fallon ’ Thy youth is low , 
pale beneath the sword of Cucluilkn ,M t Qiunctdi.iu affords uh 
a very fine example in prose , when, in the beginning of lus Bixtli 
book, deploring the uutunuly death of Ins son, which hail hap- 
|s uul during the course of the work, he makes a very moving 
.mil tender Apostrophe to him, “ Nam quo die umnio, qua 
uieiUcoruni admirations, mensiuui octo valetuduiem tuliti ut me 
m supremis consolatus eat 1 quam etiain jam dchcious, jamqiie 
it u noster, ipsutn ilium alienate mentis orrorem circa solos 
litnas lialmitl Tuosne ergo, O mem spes manes' lahentes 
ouilos, tuum fiigientem spiritum vidi 1 Tuum corpus fngulum, 
exaugue complexus, ammam recipere, aurainquu communem 
Iminre ampliua j>otm 1 Teno, consulari nuper adoptions ad 
•uiiuium sues honoruin pains admotum, te, avunculo prmtori 
grncrum aestmatum ; te, ornmum ape Attic® eloquently enn- 
ilidatum, parous supers tea tantum ad peon as amisi 1 ”t In tins 


■I nno moilleqra fortnno, si les fortunes do It terro dtoient quelque chose I Knfln 
il Uut coder 1 vutro sort Voua svoi asses soutcuu l’dt&t, qui cut attnqud [iur 
lint force invincible et divine. II ne roste pine deeonuais, si non quo vous tonics 
i riue pannl sea ruiuos ” 

* Nor Vanthens 1 thco, thy mitre, nor tho bands 
Of awful l’luubiu, saved from impious lumils — Dmn 

‘ Fingal, n. I 

, ! ' With what epint, end how much to the admiration of Die physicians, did 
no (v throughout oight months his lingering distress I With whet tender 
vin.oti.si did he study, evou in the lost extremity, to comfort mo ' And, when 
no 1. eger himself, how affecting was It to behold the dlsunlureil efforts of hie 
mind, wholly employed on subjoats of literature ' Ah I my frustrated 
*rd ullen hopes < Have i then beheld your closing eyes, uul heard .the hut 
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passage. Qnmctilian shows the true genius of an orator, as much 
as he does elsewhere that of the critic. 

For such bold Figures of discourso as strong Personifications, 
addresses to personified objects, and Apostrophes, the glowing 
imagination of the ancient Oriontal nations was particularly 
fitted Hence, w the sacred Scriptures, we find some very 
remarkable instances “ O thou sword of the Lord 1 how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet , put thyself up into the scabbanl, 
rest and be still 1 How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath 
given it a charge against Aalikelon, anil against the Bca-shure 1 
there he hath appointed it."* There is one jiassage m particular, 
which I must not omit to mention, because it contains a greater 
assemblage of sublime ideas, of bold ami daring Figures, than is, 
perhaps, any where to be met with. It is in the fourteenth 
chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet thus dcsciilies the fall of 
the Assyrian empire “ Thou ahalt take up tins proverb against 
the king of Babylon, and aay, How hath the oppressor ceased ' 
the golden nty ceased 1 The Lord hath broken tho start of tin 
wicked, and the sceptre of tho rulers He who smote the people 
in wrath with a continual stroke he that ruled the nations in 
anger, is persecuted, and none lnndoreth The whole earth is at 
rest, and is quiet they break forth into singing Yen, the fir- 
trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of Lebanon, saying. Since 
thou art laid down, no feller is come up against us Hell Item 
beneath is moved for thee, to meet thee at thy coming , it stir- 
roth up the dead fur thee, even all tho chief ones of tlio earth it 
hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the nations 
All they shall speak, and say unto thee, Art thou also bei om> 
weak ns we 1 Art thou lieenme like unto ns 1 Tliy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols the worm 
is spread under thoc, and the worms cover thee How art theu 
fallen from heaven, U Lncifcr, sou of the morning 1 How art 
thou ent down to the gruuud, which didst weaken the nations ' 
For tliou hast said m thine heart , I will ascend into heaven 
I will exalt my tluene above the stars of God , I will sit .il«i 
upon the mount of the congregatioh, m the sides of the uorili 
I will ascend above the heights of the clouds , I will be like the 
Most High Yet thou shalt be brought down to Hell, to the 
sides of the pit They that see thee slinll narrowly look upon 
thee, and consider thee, saying, Is tliiB the man that made th- 
eartli to tremble, that did sliakc kingdoms 1 that mode tin 
world as a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof? th.il 

groan fume from your Ups I Aflor having embraced your cold end bn- 1 'liH — 
body, how win it in my power to draw tho vital air, or continao to dniK > 
miserable life I Wlier 1 iuul just bclield you ruled by consular adoption to the 
proa poet of all /our father’s nononrs, destined to bo nun in-law to your uncle tja 
Pnutor, [tom tod out by general expectation as the euccewful candidate for the 
Prise of Attio Eloquence, m tills moment of your opening honours, most I ta-*- 
Ton for ct cr, and ruunuu an unhappy parent, surviving only to suffer woe " 
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opened not the house of hie pnaonere 1 All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them he in glory, every one m Iiib owu 
house Bat thou art cast out of thy grave, like an abominable 
branch and as the raiment of those that ore slam, thrust 
through with a sword, that go down to the stones of the pit, as 
a carcase trodden under fcer " This whole passage is full of 
sublimity. Every object is animated , a variety oil personages 
are introduced we near the Jews, the fir-trees, and Cedars of 
fabanon, the ghosts of departed kings, the King of Babylon him 
urlf, and those who look upon his body, all Bpeakmg m their 
order, and acting their different parts without confusion. 


L13CTUEE XVII. 

COUPABIBtHT, AKT1T1IFSIS, rjfTEBBOQATlCW, EXCIAMATIOV, 
AJTD OTHER FIGURES OP BREECH. 

We arc still engaged m the consideration of Figures of Speccn : 
which, as they add much to the beauty of style when properly 
employed, and are at the Some tune liable to be greatly nbuseil, 
require a careful discussion. As it would lie tedious to dwell on 
all the variety of figurative expressions which rhetoricians have 
enumerated, I choose to select tho capital Figures, such as occui 
most frequently, anil to make my remarks on those , the pmui- 
ples anil rules l.ud down concerning them will sufficiently direct 
ns to tho use of the rest, either in prose or poetry Of Metaplmi , 
which is the most common of them all, I treated fully , and in 
the List Lecture I discoursed of Hyperbole, Personification, ami 
Vnostrophc This Lecture will nearly finish what remains on 
tho head of Figures. 

Comparison, or Simile, is what I am to treat of first , a Figure 
frequently employed both by Poets and Prose writers, for the 
ornament of Composition lit a former lsicture, I explained 
fully the difference betwixt this and Metaphor A Metaphor is 
a Comparison implied, but not expressed as such , as when I 
say “ Achilles is a Lion,” meaning that he resembles one m 
courage or strength A comparison is when tho resemblance 
lietween two objects is expressed in form, and generally punned 
more fully than tho nature of a Metaphor admits , os when I 
**}. “The actions of princes are like those great rivers, the 
'nurse of which evmy one beholds, but their spiings have bum 
seen by few’ This slight instance will show, that a happy 
Ci’i.ipanson is a kind of sparkling oruument, which adds nut a 
hi .< lustre and beauty to discourse , and hence such Figures are 
termed by Ciuero, “ Oiatiome liimiua ” 

The pleasure we take in Compaiisons is just aud natural 
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We may remark three different sources whence it arises. First, 
from the pleasure which nature hoe annexed to that act of the 
mind by which we compare any two objects together, trace 
resemblances among those that are different, and difference 
among those that resemble each other , a pleasure, the final 
cause of which is, to prompt us to remark and observe, and 
thereby to znake ns advance in useful knowledge This opera- 
tion of the mind is naturally and universally agreeable , as 
appears from the delight which even children have in comparing 
things together, as soon as they are capable of attending to the 
objects that surround them. Secondly, The pleasure of Com- 
parison arises from the illustration wnich the Simile employed 
gives to the principal object , from the clearer view of it which 
it presents , or the more strong impression of it which it stomps 
upon the mind and, thirdly, it aiisus from the introduction of a 
new and commonly a splendid object, associated to the pnncijul 
one of which we treat , and from the agreeable picture which 
that object presents to tho fancy , new scenes being thereby 
bi ought into view, which, without the assistance of this Figure, 
we could not have enjoyed 

All Comparisons whatever may be reduced under two heads, 
Explaining and EmhellitKvng, Comparisons. For when a writer 
likens the object of which he treats to any other thing, it always 
is, or at least always should be, with a view either to make us 
understand that object more distinctly, or to dress it up, and 
adorn it. All manner of subjects admit of Explaining Compari- 
sons. Let an author be reasoning ever so strictly, 01 treating 
the most abstruse point in philosophy, he may very properly 
introduce a comparison, merely with a view to make his subject 
1 tetter understood. Of this nature is the following in Mr 
Harris’s Hermes, employed to explain a very abstraot point, tho 
distinction between the powers or sense and imagination in the 
human mmd “ As wax,” says he, “ would not be adequate 
to the purpose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as 
well as to receive the impression, the same holds of the soul with 
respect to sense and imagination Souse is its rcoeptiVe power , 
imagination its retentive. Had it sense without imagination, 
it would not be as wax, but os water, where, though all im- 
pressions be instantly inode, yet as soon as they are made they 
are instantly lost.” In Comparisons of this nature, tho under- 
standing is concerned much more than the fancy and therefore 
the only rules to be observed, with respect to them, are, that 
they he clear, and that they he useful , that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal object more distinct , and that 
they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with any 
false light. 

But Embellishing Comparisons, introduced not so much with 
a view to inform and instruct, as to adorn the subject of which 
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ve treat, are those with which we are chiefly concerned at 
present, as Figures of Speech , and those, indeed, which most 
frequently occur. Resemblance, as 1 before mentioned, is the 
.foundation of this figure. We must not, however, take Resem- 
blance, in too strict a sense, for actual similitude and likeness of 
appearance. Two objects may sometimes be very happily com- 
pared to one another, though they resemble each other, strictly 
speaking, in nothing; only, because they agree m the effects 
which they produce upon the mind ; because they raise a train 
of similar, or, what may be called, concordant ideas , so that the 
remembrance of tile one, when recalled, serves to strengthen the 
impression made by the other. For example, to deacnbe the 
nature of soft sad melancholy music, Oasinn says, “ The music 
of Cnrryl was, like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant 
and mournful to the souL" This is happy and delicate. Yet 
surely, no kind of musio has any resemblance to a feeling of the 
mind] such as the memory of past joya. Had it been compared 
to the voice of the nightingale, or the murmur of the stream, as 
it would have been by some ordinary poet the likeness would 
have been more strict , but, by founding his Simile upon the 
effect which Carryl’s music produced, the Poet, while he con- 
veys a very tender image, gives us, at the same time, a much 
stronger impression of the nature and strain of that music 
“ Like the memory of joys that an past, pleasant and mournful 
to the souL" 

In general, whether Comparisons be founded on the similitude 
of the two objects compared, or on some analogy and agreement 
in their effects, the fundamental requisite of a Comparison is, 
that it shall serve to illustrate the object for the sake of which 
it is introduced, and to give ns a stronger conception of it. 
Some little excursions of fancy may be permitted, m pursuing 
the Simile ; but they must never deviate &r from tile principal 
object. If it be a great and noble one, every circumstance in the 
Comparison must tend to aggrandize it ; if it be a beautiful one 
to render it more amiable ; u terrible, to fill us with more awe 
But to be a little more particular, the rules to be given con- 
cerning Comparisons, respect chiefly two articles ; the propriety 
of their introduction, and the nature of the objects whence they 
are taken 

First, the propriety of their introduction. From what has 
been already said of Comparisons, it appears that they are not 
like the figures of which I treated in toe last Lecture, the lan- 
guage of strong passion. No ; they are the language of ima- 
gination rather than of passion ; of an imagination sprightly, 
ui T«ed, and wanned , but undisturbed by any violent or agitat- 
uig emotion. Strong passion is too severe to admit this play of 
fsnt.y It has no leisure to cast about for resembling objects , 
it dwells on that object which has seised and taken possession 

o 
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of the soul. It U too much occupied and filled by it, to tura 
its view aside, or to hz its attention on any other thing. An 
author, therefore, can scarcely commit a greater fault, than, 
in the midst of passion, to introduce a Sunilc Metaphorical 
expression may be allowable w such a situation , though even 
this may be corned too far but tho pomp and solemnity of a 
formal Companion is altogether a stranger to posBion. It 
changes the key in a moment , relaxes and brings down the 
mind, and shows us a writer perfectly at his ease, while he 
is personating sonic other, who is supposed to be urder tho 
torment of agitation Our writers of tragedies are very apt 
to err here In somo of Mr Rowe's plays, these flowers of 
Similes have been strewed unseasonably Mr. Addison's Cato, 
too, is justly censurable in this respect , as, when Jfoi Lius, just 
after Lucia nod bid him farewell for ever, and when ho should 
naturally hare been represented os m the most violent anguish, 
makes his reply in a studied and affected comparison. 

Thus o'er the dying lamp, th' unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by tits; 

And falls again, as loth to quit its liold 

Thou luuat not go , luy soul still huvirs o’er thee. 

And can't get loose. 

Every one must be sensible, that this is quite remote from the 
language of Nature on such occasions 

However, as Comparison is not the Btyle of strong passion, so 
ncithei, when employed for embellishment, is it tho language of 
a mind wholly unmoved It is a figure of dignity, and always 
requires some elevation in the subject, m order to make it 
jinqier , for it supposes tho imagination to be uncommonly 
enlivened, though the heart be not agitated by passion. Iu a 
word, the proper place of Comparisons lies m the middle region 
between the highly pathetic, and the very humble style This 
is a wide field, and gives ample rango to the Figure But even 
this field we must take care not to overstock with it For, as 
we before said, it is a sparkling ornament, aud all things that 
snorkle, dazzle and fatigue, if they recur to often Similes 
should, even in poetry, bo used with moderation , but, in prose 
writings, much more otherwise, the style will become disagree- 
ably floral, and the ornament lose its virtue oinl effect. 

I proceed, next, to the rules that relate to objects whence 
Comparisons should be drawn , supposing them introduced in 
their proper place. 

In the first place, they must not be drawn from things which 
have too near and obvious a resemblance to the ol>' -a with 

which we compare them The great pleasure of the a- 1 of 

panng lies, m discovering likenesses among thing -if .i' K l.ns 
species, where we would not, at the first glance, exp i a ju-ciu 
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Uanoe. There is little art or ingenuity in pointing out the 
resemblance of two objects, that are so much akin, or lie so near 
to one another in nature, that every one sees they must be alike 
When Milton compares Satan’s appearance, after his fall, to that 
of the sun suffering an eclipse, and affrighting the nations with 
portentous darkness, we are struck with the happiness and the 
dignity of the similitude But when he compares Eve’s bower 
in Paradise, to the arbour of Pomona , or Eve herself, to a Dnad, 
or Wood-nymph , we receive little entertainment as every one 
gees, that one arbour must, of course, m several respects resemble 
another arbour, and one _ beautiful woman another beantilul 


woman ... 

Among Similes faulty through too groat obviousness of the 
likeness, we must likewise rank those which are taken from ob- 
jects become trite and familiar m poetical language. Such arc 
the Similes of a hero to a lion, of a person m sorrow to a flower 
drooping its head, of violent passion to a tempest, of chastity to 
mow, of virtue to the sun or tho stars, and many more of this 
Lind, with which we are sure to find modem writers, of second- 
rate genius, abounding plentifully ; handed down from every writer 
of verses to another, as by hereditary right. These comparisons 
■a ere, at first, perhaps, very proper for the purposes to which 
they are applied In tho ancient original poots, who took them 
directly fiom nature, not from their predecessors, they add 
beauty But they are now beaten Our ears are so accustomed 
to them, that they give no amusement to the fancy There is, 
indeed, no mark by which wo can more readily distinguish a 
poet of true genius, from one of a barren imagination, than 
by the strain of their Comparisons. All who call themselves 
poets affect them but, whereas a mere versifier copies no new 
linages from nature, which appears to his uninventive genius 
exhausted by those who have gone before him, and therefore, 
contents himself with humbly following their track , to an 
author of real fancy, nature seems to unlock, spontaneously, her 
hidden stores ; and the eye, “ quick glancing from earth to 
heaven," discovers new shapes and forms, new likenesses between 
objects unobserved before, which render his Similes original, 
expressive, and lively 

But, m the second place, as Comparisons ought not to be 
founded on likenesses too obvious, till less ought they to ha 
founded on those which are too faint and remote For these, 
in place of assisting, strain idle fancy to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that 
a Comparison, which, in the principal circumstances, carries a 
suff iently near resemblance, may become unnatural and obscure, 
if pushed too far Nothing is more opposite to the design or 
tins Figure, than to hunt after a great number of coincidences 
ui minute points, merely to show how far the poet’s wit can 
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stretch the resemblance This u Mr. Cowley’B common &nlt ; 
whose comparisons generally run ont so far, as to become rather 
a studied exercise of wit, than an illustration of the principal 
object. We need only open his works, his odes especially, to 
find instances every where. 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is 
drawn, should never be an unknown object, or one of which few 
people can form clear ideas : “ Ad inferendam rebus lucera,” 
says Qmnctilian, “ reports sunt aimilitudines. Prsecipufi, lgitur, 
eat custodiendum ne id quod similitudmis gratih ascivunus, aut 
ubscurum Hit, aut ignotum. Debet emm id quod lllustrandas 
altenus rei gratia assumitnr, ipsum esse clanus eo quod illumi- 
nator”* Comparisons, therefore, founded on philosophical dis- 
coveries, or on anything with which persons of a certain trade 
only, or a certain profession, are conversant, attain not their 
proper effect. They should be taken from those illustrious, 
noted objects, which most of the readers have seen, or can 
strongly conceive. This leads me to remark a fault of which 
modern poets are very apt to be guilty. The ancients took their 
Similes from that face of nature, and that class of objects, with 
which they and their readers were acquainted. Hence lions, 
and wolves, and serpents, were fruitful, and very proper sources 
of Similes amongst them j and these having become a sort of 
consecrated, classical images, are very commonly adopted by the 
moderns injudiciously however, for the propriety of them is 
now in a great measure lost. It is only at second hand, ni d by 
description, that we are acquainted with many of those objects , 
and to most readers of poetry, it were more to the purpose, to 
describe lions, or serpents, by Similes taken from men, than to 
describe men by lions. Now-a-days, we can more easily form the 
conception of a fierce combat between two men, than between 
a bull and a tiger. Every country has a scenery peculiar to 
itself, and the imagery of every good poet will exhibit it The 
introduction of unknown objects, or of a foreign scenery, betrats 
a poet copying, not after nature, j>ut from other writers. I have 
only to observe further, 

fu the fourth place, that, m compositions of a serious or elevated 
kind, Similes should never be taken from low or mean objects. 
Those are degrading ; whereas, Similes are commonly intended 
to embellish, and to dignify ; and therefore, unless in burlesque 
writings, or where Similes are introduced purposely to vilify 
and diminish an object, mean ideas should never be presented to 
Us. Some of Homer’s Comparisons have been taxed without 
reason, on this account For it is to be remembered, that the 

* " Comparison!, have been introduced Into discourse for the sake of throwing 
Debt on the subject Wo must, therefore, bo much on our guard, not to ample' , 
os the ground of our Sliqilo, any object which Is either obscure or unknown- 
That, surely, which Is naod for the purpose of illustrating some other tiling, 
ought to ho more obvious sad plain than the tlung luteududto bo Illustrated. 
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meanness or dignity of objects depends, in a great degree, on the 
ideas and manners of the age wherein we live Many Similes, 
therefore, drawn from the incidents of rural life, which appear 
low to us, had abundance of dignity in those simpler ages of 
antiquity. 

1 nave now considered each of the Figures of Speech as 
seemed most to merit a full and particular discussion . Meta- 
phor, Hyperbole, Personification, Apostrophe, and Comparison. 
A few more vet remain to be mentioned ; the proper use and 
conduct of winch will bo easily understood from the principles 
already hud down 

As Comparison is founded on the resemblance, so Antithesis 
on the contrast or oppqpition of two obj ecta. Contrast has always 
this effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the 
stronger light. White, for instance, never appears so bright aB 
when it is opposed to black ; and when both are viewed together 
Antithesis, therefore, may, on many occasions, be employed to 
advantage, m Order to strengthen the impression which we 
intend that any object should make Thus Cicero, in his oration 
for Milo, representing the improbability of Milo’s forming a 
design to take away the life of dodius, at a time when all 
circumstances were unfavourable to such a design, and after he 
bad let other opportunities slip, when he could have executed the 
same design, if he had formed it, with much more ease and safety, 
heightens our conviction of this improbability by a skilful ime 
of this Figure “ Quem igitnr cum omnium gratift mterheere 
nolint, hunc volmt cum aliquorum querelA } Quem jure, quem 
loco, quem tempore, quem impune, non eBt ausus, hunc mjurfi, 
unquo loco, alieno, tempore, penculo capitis, non dubitnvit 
occulcre ?”* In order to render an Antithesis more com- 
plete, it is always of advantage, that the words and members 
of the sentence expressing the contrasted objects be, as m this 
instance of Cicero's similarly constructed, and made to corre- 
spond to each other. This leadB us to remark the contrast more, 
by setting the things which wo oppose more clearly over against 
each other ; in the some manner as when we contrast a black 
and a white object, in order to perceive the full difference of 
tlieir colour, we would choose to nave both objects of the same 
bulk, and placed in the same light. Their resemblance to each 
other, m certain circumstances, m»l™ their disagreement in 
others more palpable 

At tlie sanio time, I must observe, that the frequent nse of 
Antithesis, especially where the opposition m the words is nice 

* “ l» it oredible that, whon ho declined putting Godins to death with the 
-Ut of ail, he would choose to do it with the diaepprobatkm of many I Can 
>uu relieve that the person whom he scrupled. to slay. whoa he ought have duue 

w ' t} \ justice, in a convenient place, at a proper tune, with secure Impunity, 
ik. Duule no scruple to murder against justice, in an unfavourable place, at an 
•Hiwuioiiublo time, and at the risk of capital WP dflP!iat inn I* 1 
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and quaint, is apt to render stylo disagreeable Such a sentence 
aa the following from Seneca, does very well, where it stands 
alone “Si quern voluens esse divitom, non est quod augeag 
dmtias, set! nimuas oupiditates ”* Or this “St ad naturain 
vives, nunquam ons pauper , si ad opmionem, nunquam dives."f 
A maxim, or moral saying, properly enough receives tins form ; 
both becauso it is supposed to be the fruit of meditation, and 
because it is designed to be engraven on the memory, which 
recalls it more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where a string of such sentences succeed each other , where 
this becomes an author’s favourite and prevailing manner of 
expressing himself, his stylo is faulty , and it is upon this 
account Seneca lias been often and justfly censured. Such a 
style uppears too studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression 
ot ail author attending mure to his manner of saying things, than 
tu the things themselves which he says. Dr. Young, though a 
writer of real genius, was too fonfi of Antithesis In his Estimate 
of Human Life, we find whole passages that run in such a strain 
as this “The peasant complains aloud; the courtier in secret 
repines. In want, wliat distress, in affluence, what satiety? 
The great are under as much difficulty to expend with pleasure, 
as the mean to labour with success. The ignorant, through ill- 
grounded hope, are disappointed ; the knowing, through know- 
ledge, despond. Ignorance occasions mistake , mistake disap- 
pointment , and disappointment is misery. Knowledge, on the 
other hand, gives true judgment , and true judgment of human 
things, gives a demonstration of their insufficiency to our peace ” 
There is too much glitter in such a style as this to please long 
We ore fatigued, by attending to such quaint and artificial 
sentences often repeated- 

There is another sort of Antithesis, the beauty of which con- 
sists m surprising us by the unexpected contrast of things which 
it brings together. Much wit may be shown in this, but it 
lielongs wholly to piocos of professed wit and humour, and can 
find no place in prove compositions Mr Pope, who is remark- 
ably fond of Antithesis, is often happy m this use of the Figure 
So, m his Bape of the Lock . 

Whether the nymph shall break Duns's law. 

Or some frail China jar receive s flaw , 

Or stain her honour or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace at a bell , 

Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock must fall. 


Wliat is called the point of an epigram, consists, for most part, 

■Im toMi Kfd S w i* 9 “ aka ° n “ rfcl1 * itady “* 40 his storm, tat to 

t " If you regulate your desires aeonrdlng to the standard of nature, you will 
n sr be poor , If, oooording to tho standanTof opinion, you will never be nob." 
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la gome Antithesis of this kind , surprising ns with the smart 
and unexpected turn which it gives to the thought , and m the 
fewer words it is brought out, it is always the happier. 

Comparisons and Antithesis ore Figures of a cool nature ; the 
productions of imagination, not of passion. Interrogations and 
j&mlamations, of which I am next to speak, are passionate 
Figures. They are, indeed, on so many occasions, the native 
language of passion, that their use is extremely frequent , and, 
in ordinary conversation, when men ore heated, they prevail as 
much ns in the most sublime oratory, The unfigured, literal 
use of Interrogation, is, to ask a question ; but when men are 
prompted by passion, whatever they would affirm, or deny, with 
great vehemence, they naturally put m the form of a question , 
expressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth of their 
omi sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the impossi- 
bility of the contrary Thus, m Scripture “ God is not a man, 
that he should lie , neither the son of man, that he should repent. 
Hath he said it 1 and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken it t 
nod shall he not make it good 1 " * So Demosthenes, addressing 
himself to the Athenians ; “ Tell me, will you still go about and 
ask one another what news 1 What can be more astonishing 
news than this, that the man of Macedon makes war upon the 
Athenians, and disposes of the affairs of Greece i — Is Philip 
dead 1 No, but he is sick What signifies it to you whether he 
he dead or alive 1 For, if anything happens to this Philip^ ypu 
will immediately raise up another I All this delivered without 
interrogation, had been faint and ineffectual j but the warmth 
and eagerness winch this questioning method expresses, awakens 
the hearers, and strikes them with much greater force 

Interrogations may often be employed with propriety, in the 
course of no higher emotions than naturally arise in pursuing 
some close and earnest reasoning But Exclamations, belong 
only to stronger emotions of the mind ; to surprise, admiration, 
anger, joy, grief) and the like . 

Heu pietas 1 heu pnsca tides I invictaque bdlo 

Dcxtra ' 


Both Interrogation and Exclamation, and indeed, all passionate 
Figures of Speecli, operate upon us by means of sympathy 
Sympathy is a very powerful and extensive principle m our 
nature, disposing us to enter into even’ feeling and passion, 
which we behold expressed by others Hence, a single person 
coming into company with Btrong marks, either of melancholy or 
Jay, upon his countenance, will dmbse that passion, m a moment, 
thr jgh the whole circle. Hence, in a great crowd, passions are 
so i easily caught, and bo fast spread, by that powerful contagion 
which the animated lookB, cries, and gestures of a multitude 
• * Numbers, chap, xxhl Ter. IS. 
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never fiul to cany. Now, Interrogations and Exclamations 
being natural signs of a moved and agitated mind, always, when 
they are properly used, dispose ns to sympathise with the dispo- 
sitions of those who use them, and to feel as they feel. 

Fiom this it follows, that the great rule with regard to the 
conduct of such Figures is, that the writer attend to the manner 
in which nature dictates to us to express any emotion or passion 
and that he give his language that turn, and no other , above’ 
all, that he never affect the style of a passion which he does not 
feel. With Interrogations he may use a good deal of freedom ; 
these, as above observed, falling in. so much with the ordinary 
course of language and reasoning, even when no great vehemence 
k supposed to nave place in the mind. But, with respect to 
Exclamations, he must be more reserved. Nothing has a worse 
effect than the frequent and unseasonable use of them llaw, 
juvenile writers imagine, that, by pouring them forth often they 
render their compositions warm and animated. Whereas quite 
the contrary follows. They render it frigid to excess When 
an author is always calling upon us to enter into transports 
which he has said nothing to inspire, we are both disgusted and 
enraged at him. Ho raises no sympathy, for he gives us no 
passion of his own, m which we can take part. He gives us 
words, and not passion , and, of course, can raise no passion, 
unless that of indignation. Hence I am inclined to think, lie was 
not much mistaken, who said that when, on looking into a book, 
he found the pages thick bespangled with the point which is 
called, “ Punctum admiration is,’’ he judged this to be a sufficient 
reason for laying it aside. And indeed were it not for the help 
of this “ Punctum admirationu,” with which many writers of this 
rapturous kind so nfuch abound, one would be often at a loss to 
discover, whether or not it was exclamation which they qimed at. 
For, it has now become q fashion, among those writers, to sub- 
join points of admiration to sentences, which contain nothing but 
simple affirmations, or propositions ; as 1^ by an affected method 
of pointing, they could transform them m the reader's muni into 
high Figures of Eloquence. Much akin to this, is another con- 
trivance practised by Borne writers, of separating almost all the 
members of their sentences from each other, by blank lines , as 
if, by setting them thus asunder, they bestowed some special 
importance upon them , and required us, in going along, to make 
pause at every other word, ana weigh it well. This, I think, 
may be called a Typographical Figure of Speech Neither 
indeed, since we have been led to mention the arte of writers for 
increasing the importance of their words, does another custom, 
which prevailed very much some tune ago, seem worthy of imi- 
tation ; I mean that of distinguishing the significant words, in 
every sentence by Italic characters On some occasions, it is 
very proper to use such distinctions. But when we carry them 
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go far, as to mark with them every supposed emphatical word, 
these words are apt to multiply so mat in the author’s immagma- 
tion, that every page is crowded with Italics, which can produce 
no effect whatever, bnt to hurt the eye, and create confusion. 
Indeed, if the sense point not out the moat emphatical expres- 
sions, a variation in the type, especially when occurring so 
frequently, will give small aid And accordingly, the most 
masterly writers of late have, with good reason, laid aside all 
those feeble props of significance and trusted wholly to the 
a eight of their sentiments for commanding attention. But to 
return from this digression : 

Another Figure of Speech proper only to animated and warm 
composition, is what some critical writers call Vision , when, in 
place of relating something that is post, we use the present tense, 
and describe it as actually passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, 
in his fourth oration against Catahne “ Videor emm milu hanc 
urbern videre, lucem or his terrarum atqne arcem omnium gentium, 
B’lbito uno mcendio concidentem , cemo ammo sepulta m patna 
miseros atque msepultos aoervos avium , versatur mihi onto 
oculos aspectus Cothegi, et furor, in vestra erode bacchantis ” * 
This manner of description supposes a sort of enthusiam, which 
carries the person who describes, in some measure, out of him- 
self ; and, when well executed, must needs impress the reader 
or hearer strongly, by the force of that sympathy which I have 
before explained But, in order to a successful exocutum, it 
requires an uncommonly warm imagination, and such a happy 
selection of circumstances, as Bhall make us think we see before 
our eyes the scene that is described. Otherwise it shores the 
same fete with all feeble attempts towards passionate figures ; 
that of throwing ridicule upon the author, ana leaving the reader 
more cool ana uninterested than he was before The same 
observations are to be applied to repetition, suspension, correc- 
tion, and many more of those figurative forms of speech, which 
rhetoricians have enumerated among the beauties of eloquence. 
They are beautiful, or not, exactly m proportion as they are 
native expressions of the Bentimont or passion intended to be 
heightened by them Let nature and passion always speak their 
own language, and they will Buggest figures m abundance But, 
when we seek to counterfeit a warmth which we do not feel, no 
figures will either supply the defect, or conceal the imposture. 

There is one figure (and I Bhall mention no more) of frequent 
uso among all public speakers, particularly at the bar, which 
QuinctiUian insists upon considerably, and calls Amplification. 
It consists in an artful exaggeration of all the circumstances of 

* J *eom to myiolf to behold this cltv, tbe ornament of the earth, and the 
wpital iif all nations, snddonly involved in one conttigritlon I see before mo the 
■ Watered hcHjm of aitisoiiH lying unbarlol iu the nmlnt «»f thur ruined country 
J lie furious countenance of Cothegiu rises to my view, while with a savage joy be 
u triumphing in your.miucnoa ** 
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some object or action which we want to place in a strong light, 
either a good or a bad one. It is not so properly one figure, a, 
the skilful management of several which we make to tend to one 
point It may be earned on by a proper nso of magnifying or 
extenuating terms by a regular enumeration of particulars, or 
by throwing together, as into one mass, a crowd of circumstances 
by suggesting comparisons also with things of a like nature but 
the principal instrument by which it works, is by a climax, or a 
gradual rise of one circumstance above another, till our idea be 
raised to the utmost I spoko formerly of a Climax in Round , a 
Climax m sense when well carried on, is a figure which never 
fails to amplify strougly The common oxample of this is, that 
noted passage in Cicero, which every Bchool-boy knows • “ Faci- 
nus eat vincere civem Romanum ; scelus verberare , prope parn- 
culium, necare ; quid dicam m crucem toilers ?”* I shall give 
an instance from a printed pleading of a famous Scottish lawyer, 
Sir George M’Konzio It is in a charge to the jury, m the case 
of a woman accused of murdering her own child “ Gentlemen, 
if one man had anyhow elain another, if an adversary had killed 
his opposer, or a woniau occasioned the death of her enemy, even 
these criminals would have been capitally punished by the Cor- 
nelian law but, if this guiltless infant, who could make no 
enemy, bad been murdered by its own nurse, what punishments 
would not then the mother have demanded f With what cries 
and exclamations wonld she have stunned your ears) What 
shall we say, then, when a woman guilty of homicide, a mother, 
of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds m one single crime ; a crime in its own nature detest- 
able ; in a woman, prodigious , m a mother incredible , and 
perpetrated against one whose sge called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved 
the highest favour 1 ” I must take notice, however, that Buch 
regular climaxes aB these, though they have considerable beauty, 
have, at the same time, no small appearance of art and study 
and, therefore, though they may be admitted into formal 
harangues, yet they speak not the language of great earnestness 
and passion, which seldom proceed by steps so regular. Nor, 
indeed, for the purposes of effectual persuasion, are they likely 
to be so successful, os an arrangement of circumstances m a less 
artificial order For, when much art appears, we are always pnt 
on our guard against the deceits of eloquence ; but when a 
speaker has reasoned strongly, and, by force of argument, has 
made good his main point, he may wen, taking advantage of the 
favourable bent of our minds, make use of such artificial figures 
to confirm our belief, and to warm our miuds. 

* “ It Is a ciimo to pat a Roman rittien la bonds ; It Is the height of galH to 
ecenr yo^hlm. Httlejos^ Hina jarriolde to pat him to death , Whit name thon 
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LECTURE XVin. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE — GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STALE: 

DIFFUSE, CONCISE, FEEBLE, NERVOUS, BBT, 

PLAIN, NEAT, ELEGANT, FLOWERY. 

Having treated, at considei able length, of the figures of 
Speech, of tlioir origin, of their nature, and of the managemont 
ot sueli of them as are important enough to requite a particular 
discussion, before finally dismissing this subject, I think it lncum- 
bent on mo to make some observations concerning the proper 
use of figurative language in general These, indeed, 1 have, 
in part, already anticipated But, ns great errors are often 
committed in this part of Style, especially by young writers, it 
may be of use that I bring together, under one view, the most 
iiiatciial directions on this head 
I begin with repeating an observation, formerly made, that 
neither nil the boautieB, nor oven the chief beauties of com- 
position, depend upon Tropes and Figures. Some of the most 
sublime and most pathetic passages of the most admired authors, 
both m prose and poetry, are expressed m the meet simple style, 
without any Figure at all, instances if which I have before 
given On the other hand, a composition may abound with these 
studied ornaments , the language may be artful, splendid, and 
highly figured, and yet the composition be, on the whole, frigid 
and unaffeetmg Hot to speak of sentiment and thought, which 
constitute the real and lusting merit of any work, if tho Style 
be stiff and affected, if it be deficient in perspicuity or precision, 
or in cose and neatness, all the Figures that can be employed 
will never render it agreeable ; they may dazzle a vulgar, but 
will never please n ludioiouH eye 
Ju the second place. Figures, in order to be beautiful, must 
always rise naturally from the subject. I have shown that all 
of them are the language oither of Imagination, or of Passion ; 
some of them suggested by Imagination, wlien it is awakened 
and sprightly, suen as Metaphors and Comparisons ; others by 
Passion or more heated emotion, Buch os Personifications and 
Apostrophes Of course they are beautiful then only, when 
they aro prompted by fancy or by passion They most rise of 
their own accord , thev must flow from a mind warmed by the 
objHi, c which it seeks to describe , we should never interrupt the 
com i' of thought to cast about fur Figures. If they be sought 
offer coolly, and fastened on as designed ornaments, they will 
liaie a miserable effect. It is a very erroneous idea, which many 
have of the ornaments of Style, as if they were things detached 
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from the subject, and that could be stuck to it like lace upon a 
coat ; this is, indeed, 

Purpureua late qui splendest anus aut alter 
Assuitur pannus *— Ans Post. 

And it la this false idea which has often brought attention to the 
beauties of writing into disrepute. 'Whereas the real and pro- 
per ornaments of Style arise from Sentiment. They flow m the 
same stream with the current of thought. A writer of gemus 
conceives his subject strongly ; hi* im a gina tion is filled and 
impressed with it , and pours itself forth in that figurative 
language which Imagination naturally spooks. He puts on no 
emotion which his subject does not raise in him ; he speaks as 
he feels , but his style will be beautiful, because his foel.ngu an 
lively On occasions, when fancy is languid, or finds nothing to 
rouse it, we should never attempt to hunt for Figures. We 
then work, as it is said, “ invitft Minervil , " supposing Figures 
invented, they will have the appearance of being forced ; and in 
this case, they had much better be omitted. 

In the third place, even when imagination prompts, and the 
subject naturally gives rise to Figures, they must, however, not 
be employed too frequently. In oU beauty, “ simplex munditus ” 
is a capital quality Nothing derogates more from the weight 
and dignity of any composition, than too great attention to orna- 
ment. When the ornaments cost labour, that labour always 
appears , though they should cost us none, still the reader or 
hearer may bo surfeited with them ; and when they come too 
thick, they give the impression of a light and frothy genius, that 
evaporates in show, rather than brings forth what is solid The 
directions of the ancient critics, on this head, are full of good 
sense, and deserve careful attention “ Voluptatibus maxinus," 
says Cicero, do Orat. L m. “ fastidium finitimum eet m rebus 
omnibus , quo hoc minus in oratione miremur. In qua vel ex 
poStis, vel oratibus possumus judicare, concmnam, ornatam, 
festivasa sine intermissions, quomvis clans sit colonbuH pictn, 
vel poBaia, vel oratio, non posse in delectations esse diutumi. 
Quare, bene et prtcclare, quainvis nobis smpe dicatur, belle et 
festive minium scope nolo. * To the same purposo, are the 
excellent directum* with which Qumctilian concludes his dis- 
course concerning Figures, L ix. C. 3. “ Ego illud de hs figuns 
quee verm Hunt, adjiciam hreviter, sicut ornant orationem oppor- 

* “ Shred* of purple with brood lustre shine, 

Sewwl on your poem Fraxus 

t In m3 human thluffs disgust borders so nearly on the most lively pleasures, 
that wo need nut bo (apprised to And this hold In eloquence From raiding either 
poets or orators, we may cosily eatiafj onrsoUcs, th.it neither a poem nor an 
oration, whh h, without interims; ion. Is nh w and siarkhng, can plctiiw ns Iwng. 
Wlierefura, though wo nuiy wish for the froqnunt pralno of haring expressed 
ourselves well and properly, wo should not covet repeated applause, fur being 
bcighVand splendid " 
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tones positro, ita meptissimas esse cum immodice petuntur. 
Sunt qm ueglccto rerum pondere ct vmbus sentenUarum, si 
vel in. in ia verba in hos mod os depravaront, summoa se judicant 
artifices , ideoque non desinunt eas nectere , quas sine sententia 
Hectare, torn est ndiculum quam q mere re habitnm gestumqno 
sine corpora. Ne has quidem qute rectos fiunt, densandae sunt 
nimis Sciendum unpntoiB quid quisqne poetulet locus, quid 
persona quid tenipus. Major . aim para harum figurarum posita 
m delectation®. TJbi verb, atrocitate mvufiA, miseratione 
pugnaiidum est ; quis ferat verbis contrnpositis, et consinnhbus, 
et pariter cadentibus, lrascentem, flentem, rogantem 1 Cum m 
his rebus, curti verborum deroget aflbctibus fidem ; et ubicunque 
are ostentatur, ventos abesse videatur ” * Alter these judicious 
and useful observations, I have no more to add on this subject, 
except this admonition : 

In the fourth place, that without a genius for Figurative 
Language, none should attempt it. Imagination is a power not 
to be acquired, it must be denved from nature. Its redun- 
dancies we may prune, its deviations wo may correct, its sphere 
we may enlarge ; but the faculty itself we cannot create , and 
all efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented Style, if we are 
destitute of the proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
disgusting. Let us satisfy ourselves, however, by considering 
that without this talent, or at least with a very small measure of 
it, we may both write and apeak to advantage Good sense, 
clear ideaa perspicuity of language, and proper arrangement of 
words and thoughts, will always command attention. These 
are, indeed, the foundations of all solid merit, both in speaking 
and writing. Many subjects require nothing more and those 
which admit of ornament, admit it only as a secondary requisite. 
To study and to know our own genius well ; to follow nature ; 
to seek to improve, but not to force it ; are directions which 
cannot be too often given to those who desire to excel m the 
liberal arts. 

When I entered on the consideration of Style, I observed that 
words being the copies of our ideas, then must always be a very 


* "I must add oonoomrag those figures which ore proper in themselves, that, 
“they beautify a composition when thur are seaeoTaMy introduced, so they 
detain It greatly If too frequently sought after There are same, who, neglecting 
•tiaifith of sentiment and weight of matter, If they can only force their empty 
wonto into a Figurative Style, Imagine themselves groat writers , and therefore 
continually string together each ornaments, which le Just ae ridiculous, whore 
ttare ia no s en timent to support them, as to contrive gestures and drown for 
i*b«t wants a body, Even those Figures Which s subject admits, must not come 
too thick. We most begin with considering what the occasion, the time, end the 
u who speaks, render proper For the object aimed at by the greater put 
n than Figures Is entertainment But when the subject becomes deeply serious, 
•nil «*roug psMdona an to he moved, who can bear the orator, who, in iflhctod 
wjfsgga and balanced phrases, endeavour! to express wroth, commiseration, or 
•wneet entreaty I On all each occasions, a solicitous attention to words weakens 
fonun , and when so much art la shown, then is suspected to be littlo sincerity ” 
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intimate connexion between the manner in which every writer 
employs words, anil his manner of thinking , and that from the 
peculiarity of thought and expression which belongs to him, 
there is a certain Character imprinted on his Stylo, which may 
bo denominated his manner ; commonly expressed by such 
geuoral terms, as, strong, weak, dry, simple, affected, or, tlio 
like. These distinctions carry, in general, some reference to on 
author’s manner of thinking, bat refer chiefly to his mode of 
expression. They anse from the whole tenor of hiB language , 
and comprehend the effect proSuced by all those parts of Style 
which we have already considered j the choice which Lc makes 
of single words ; his arrangement of these in sentences , the 
degree of Ins precision , and his embellishment, by means cf 
musical cadence, figures, or other arts of speech Of Buch 
general Characters of Style, therefore, it remains now to gpc.de, 
us the result of those nnderpiuts of which I have hitherto 
treated. 

That different subjects require to bo treated of m different 
sorts of Style, is a position so obvious, that I shall not stay to 
illustrate it. Every one secs that Treatises of Philosophy, fur 
instance, ought not to be composed m the same style with 
Orations. Every one sees also, that different ports of the same 
composition require a variation m the stylo and manner In a 
Sermon, for instance, or any harangue, the application or per- 
oration admits more ornament, and requires more wnnntli, than 
the didactic part. But what I mean at present to rumaik is. 
that amidst this variety, wo still expect to find, m the cnnijio- 
sitions of any one man, some degree of uniformity or consistency 
with himself m manner , we expect to find somo predominant 
Character of Style impressed on all his writings, which shall 
be suited to, and shall mark, his particular genius ami turn 
of nund The orations in Livy diner much in Style, us they 
ought to do, from the rest of his hutory The Raiue is the case 
with those in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy’s Orutious, and m 
those of Tacitus, we are aide clearly to truce the distinguishing 
manner of each historian ; the magnificent fulness of the one, 
and the sententious conciseness or the other The “Lettres 
Fersanes,” and “ L’Espnt de Loix," are the works of the same 
author. They required very different composition surely, and 
accordingly they differ widely ; yet still we see the some hand 
Wherever there is real and native genius, it gives a determina- 
tion to one kind of Style rather than another Where nothing 
of this appears, where there is mo marked nor peculiar cliaractii 
in the compositions of any author, we ore apt to infer, ' ■ 
■Without reason, that he is a vulgar and trivial autiio> , 
writes from mutation, and not from the impulse of ori *<■ 
genius. As the most celebrated pauiters are known by . r 
hand, so the best and most original writers ore known and e«>tn’ 
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mushed, throughout all their works, by their Style and peculiar 
manner This will be found to hold almost without exception. 

The ancient Critics attended to these General Characters of 
gtvle which we are now to consider. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus divides them into three kinds, and calls them the Austere, 
the Florid, and the Middle. By the Austere, he means a style 
distinguished for strength and firmness, with a neglect of smooth- 
ness and ornament ; for examples of which, he gives Pindar and 
Jiscliylua among the Poets, and Thucydides among the Prose 
unters. By the Florid, he means, as the name indicates, a 
stvle ornamented, flowing and sweet ; resting more upon num- 
bers and grace than strength; he instances Hesiod, Sappho, 
Anacreon, Euripulos, and principally Isoorates. The huddle 
kind is the just moan between these, and comprehends the 
beauties of both ' m which class he places Homer and Sopho- 
cles aiming the Poets , m Prose, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Plato, 
and (what seems strange) Anstotlo Tins most be a very wide 
• Lies, indeed, which comprehends Plato and Aristotle under one 
ai tide us to style* Cicero and Quinctdian mako also a three- 
fold division of style, though with respect to d liferent qualities 
of it , m which they are followed by most of the modern writers 
oh Rhetoric, the Simple*, Feme , or Subtile; the (Jraoe or 
\ dement; and the Medium, or tmperatum genus dioendi. But 
these divisions, and the illustrations they give of them, are so 
looso and general, that tlioy cannot advance ns much in our 
ideas of Stylo I shall endeavour to be a little more particular 
m what I have to say on Ibis subject. 

One of the first and most obvious distinctions of the different 
kinds of style, is what arises from an author's spreading out his 
thoughts more or less Tins distinction forms, wliat arc called, 
the Diffuse anil the Concise Styles A concise writer com- 
presses his thoughts into the fewest possible words , he seeks to 
unplny none but such os are most oxpressivo , ho lops off, os 
redundant, every expression which does not adit something 
material to the sense Ornament ho does not reject , lie may be 
JiilI) and figured , but lus ornament is intended tor the sake of 
force rather than grace He never gives you tho same thought 
in ire. He places it in the light which uppears to him the most 
striking , but if yon do not apprehend it well in that light, you 
need not expect to find it in any other His sentences ore 
wangod with compactness and strength, rather tluui with 
luilenee and harmony Tho utmost precision is studied in them , 
and they are commonly designed to suggest more to the reader’s 
nnjgmation than they directly express. 

A diffuse - writer unfolds lus thought fully He places it in a 
variety cf lights, and gives the render every possible assistance 
W uuderstuiduig it completely He is not very careful to 
* Do Coiuyontwue Verbonun, cap 13. 
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express it at first in its fall strength, because he is to repeat the 
impression ; and what he wants in strength he proposes to 
supply by copiousness. Writers of this character generally love 
magnificence and amplification. . Their periods naturally run ont 
into some length, and having room for ornament of every kind, 
they admit it freely 

Each of these manners has its peculiar advantages ; and each 
becomes faulty when carried to tne extreme. The extreme of 
conciseness becomes abrupt and obscure ; it is apt also to lead 
into a style too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic. 
The extreme of diffuseness becomes weak and languid, and tires 
the reader. However, to one or other of these two manners, a 
writer may lean according as his genius prompts him and under 
the general character of a concise, or of a more open and diffuse 
Btyle, may possess much beauty in his composition. 

For illustrations of these general characters, I can only refer 
to the writers who are examples of them It is not sc much 
from detached passages, such as I was wont formerly to quote 
for instances, as from the current of an author's Style, that wo 
are to collect the idea of a formed manner of writing The two 
most remarkable examples that I know of conciseness carried qs 
for os propriety will allow, perhaps in some cases farther, are 
Tacitus the Historian, and the President Montesquieu in 
“ L’Espnt de Loix ” Aristotle, too, holds an eminent rank among 
didactic writers for his brevity. Perhaps no writer m the world 
was ever so frugal of his words as Aristotle ; but this frugality 
of expression frequently darkens his meaning Of a beautiful 
and magnificent diffuseness, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the most 
illustrious instance that can be given. Addison also, and Sir 
William Temple, come in some degree under this olass 

In judging when it is proper to lean to the concise, and when 
to the diffuse manner, we must be directed by the nature of the 
Composition. Discourses that are to be spoken, require a more 
copious Style than books that are to be read. When the whole 
meaning must he catched from the mouth of the speaker, with- 
out the advantage which books afford of pausing at pleasure, 
and reviewing what appears obscure, great conciseness is always 
to be avoided. We should never presume too much on the 

S lackness of our hearer's understanding ; but our Stylo ought to 
e such, that the balk of men can go along with ns easily and 
without effort. A flowing, copious Style, therefore is required in 
all public speakers , guarding, at the same time, against such a 
degree of diffusion as renders them languid and tiresome ; which 
wiU always prove the case, when they inculcate too much, and 
present the same thought under too many different views. 

In written Compositions, a certain degree of conciseness 
possesses great advantages It is more lively , keeps up atten- 
tion ; makes a brisker and stronger impression ; and gratifies the 
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miud by supplying more exercise to a reader's own thought. A 
sentiment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 
l<e just , expressed concisely, will no admired as spirited De- 
scription, when wo want to have it vivid and animated, should bo 
in a concise strain Tins is different from the common opinion , 
most persons being ready to suppose, that upon Description a 
nritci may dwell more safely than upon other things, and that, 
by a full and extended Style, it Is rendered more rich and 
expressive I apprehend, on the contrary, that a diffuse manner 
generally weakens it. Any redundant words or circumstances 
cucumber the fancy, and make the object wc present to it, 
appear confused and indistinct Accordingly, the most masterly 
desenbers, Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almost always concise in 
their descriptions They show us more of an object at one 
glance, than a feeble diffuse writer enn show, by turning it 
round and round in a variety of lights The strength and 
vnacity of description, whether in prose or poetry, depend much 
more upon the happy choice of one or two striking circumstances, 
than uiiun the multiplication of them 
Addresses to the passions, likewise, ought to he in the concise, 
lather than the diffuse manner In these, it is dangerous to be 
diffuse, because it is very difficult to support proper warmth for 
any length of time When we beeome prolix, we arc always in 
hazard of cooling the reader The heart, too, and the fancy, 
run fast , and if ouce we can put them in motion, they supply 
many particulars to greater advantage than an author can display 
them The case is different, when we address ourselves to the 
understanding as in all matters of reasoning, explication, and 
instruction There I would prefer a more free and diffuse 
manner. When you nro to strike tho fancy, or to move the 
heait, be concise , when you are to inform the understanding, 
which moves more slowly, and requires the assistance of a guide, 
it is better to be full Historical narration may be beautiful, 
cither in a concise or a diffuse manner, according to the writer’s 
genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffuse , Thucydides and 
Sallust are succinct , yet all of them are agreeable. 

I observed that a diffuse style generally abounds in long 
pei tods, and a ooncise writer, it u certain, will often eniplm 
short sentences It in not, however, to be inferred from this, 
that long or short sentences are fully cjjaractenstical of the one 
or the other manner It is very possible for one to compose 
always in short sentences, and to be withal extremely diffuse, if 
a small measuie of sentnnent be spread through many of these 
edit uces Seneca is a remarkable example. By the shortness 
and luamtness of his sentences, he may appear at first view very 
co'ui-ai , yet lie is far from being so He transfigures the same 
diuuglit into many different forms. He makes it pass for a new 
raie, only by giving it a new turn. So also, most of tho French 
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writers compose in short sentences ; though their Style, in 
general, is not concise , commonly less so than the bulk of 
English writers, whose sentences are much longer. A French 
author breaks down into two or three sentences, that portion of 
thought which an English author crowds into ono The direct 
effect of short sentences is to render the Style brisk and lively, 
but not always concise By the quick successive impulses which 
they make on the mind, they keep it awake ; and give to Com- 
position more of a spirited character Long pci tods, like Lord 
CLirendon’s, are grave and stately , but, like all grave things, 
they are m hazard of becoming dull An intermixture of both 
long and short ones is requisite, when we would support 
solemnity, together with vivacity , leaning more to the one or 
the other, according os propriety requires that the solemn or the 
sprightly should be predominant in our composition But of 
long and short sentences, I had occasion, formerly, to treat, under 
the head of the Construction of Periods 

The Nervous and the Feeble are generally held to be cha- 
racters of Style, of the same import with the ConciBe and the 
Diffuse They do indeed very often coincide. Diffuse writers 
h.t\e for the most part, some degree of fcebloness , and nervouB 
wiitors will generally be incluicu to a concise expression Tins, 
however, does not always hold, and there are instances of 
writers, who, in the midst of a full and ample Style, liave main- 
tained a groat degree of strength Livy is an examplo , and, m 
the English Language, Dr Barrow Barrow's Style has many 
faults It is unequal, incorrect, and redundant, but withal, fui 
force and expressiveness, uncommonly distinguished. On everv 
subject, ho multiplies words with ail overflowing copiousness, 
but it is always a torrent of strong ideas and significant expres- 
sions which he pours forth. Indeed, the foundations of a nervous 
or a weak Style arc laid in on author’s manner of thinking If 
lio conceives an object strongly, lie will express it with energ\ , 
but if he has only an indistinct view of Ins subject ; if his ideas 
bo looso and wavering ; if his genius bo such, or, at the time of 
his writing, so carelessly exerted, that he has no hrm hold of tin- 
conception which he would communicate to ns, the marks of all 
this will clearly appear in his Style Several unmeaning words 
and loose epithets will bo found , his expressions will be vague 
and general , his arrangement indistinct and feeble , we shall 
conceive somewhat of hiS meaning, but our conception will hi 
faint Whereas a nervous writer, whether he employs an 
extendod or a concise Style, gives us always a strong impression 
of his meaning ; lus mind is lull of his subject, and Ins words are 
all expressive , every phraBP and every figure winch he uses, 
tends to render the picture, which he would set before us, more 
lively and complete 

I observed, under the head of Diffuse and Concise Style, tluit 
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an Author might lean either to the one or to the other, and yet 
he beautiful Thu is not the case with respect to the Nervous 
and the Feeble Every author, m every composition, ought to 
study to express hnnself with some strength, anil m proportion 
an lie approaches to the Feeble, ho becomes a bad writer In 
all hunts of wilting, however, the same degree of strength is not 
demanded. But the moro grave and weighty any composition 
is tlie move should a character of strength predominate in the 
Style Hence in history, philosophy, and solemn discourses, it 
is ixpected most One of the most complete models of .1 
Nervous Style, is Demosthoues in his orations 
As every good quality m Style has an extreme, when pursued 
to which it becomes faulty, this holds of the Nervous Style an 
veil us others Too great a study of strength, to the neglect of 
the oilier qualities of Style, is found to betray writers mto a 
harsh manner Harshness arises from unusual wordB, from 
lniced inversions in the construction of a sentence, and too much 
neglect of smoothness and ease Thu is reckoned the fault of 
some of our earliest classics in the English language , such ns 
Sir Walter Boleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Houser, Chillingwortli, 
Hilton m Ins prose works, Harrington, Cudworth, and other 
writers of considerable note in. the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
James I , and Charles I These writers bad nerves and strength 
in a high degree, and are to tins day eminent for that quality 
In Style But the language in their hands was exceedingly 
dittcruut from what it is now, and was indeed ontircly formed 
upon the idiom and construction of the Latin in the arrange- 
ment of sentences Hooker, for instance, begins the Preface to 
his celebrated work of Ecclesiastical Polity, with the following 
scuicnco “Though for no other cause, jot for this, that pos- 
terity may know we have not loosely, through silence, permitted 
things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be, for men's infor- 
mation, extant, this much concerning the present state of the 
church of God established amongst us, and their careful endea- 
vours which would have upheld the some" Such a sentence 
now sounds harsh m our ears. Yet some advantages certainly 
attended this sort of Stylo , and whether we have gained, or 
lost, upon the whole, by departing from it, may bear a question 
By the freedom of arrangement, which it permitted, it rendered 
tlie language susceptible of more strength, or more variety of 
collocation, and more harmony of period But however this be, 
such a Stylo is now obsolete, and no modern writer could adopt 
it a ithout the censui e of harshness and affectation The present 
ten which the language has assumed, has, in some measure, 
aunfited the study of strength to that of perspicuity and esse. 
Our airangumcnt of words has become less forcible, perhaps, but 
more plain and natural . and tins is now understood to be the 
(Finos of our language. 
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The reeto ration of King Charles II seems to be the era 
of the formation of our present style. Lord Clarendon wan 
one of the first who laid aside those frequent inversions which 
prevailed among writers of the former ago After him, Sir 
WilliAm Temple polished the Language still more But the 
author, who, by the number and reputation of his works formed 
it more than any one, into its present state, is Dryden. Dryden 
began to write at the Bestoration, and continued long an author 
both m poetry and prose He had made the language his 
study , and though lie wrote hastily, and often incorrectly, and 
his Style is not free from faults, yet there is a richness in his 
diction, a copiousness, coho, and variety in his expression, which 
lias not been surpassed by any who have come after lnm * Since 
his tune, considerable attention has been paid to purity and 
elegance of Style , but it is elegance rattier than strength, tlut 
forms the distinguishing quality of most of the good English 
writers Some of them compose m a more manly and nervous 
manner than others , but, whether it bo from tho genius of oui 
Language, or from whatever other cause, it appears to me, that 
we are far from the strength of several of the Greek and Bornau 
uutliurs 

Hitherto wo hnve considered Style under those characters 
that respect its expressiveness of an author's meaning Let us 
now proceed to consider it ill another view with respect to the 
degree of ornament employed to beautify it Here, the Style 
of different authors seems to rise, in tlic following gradation 
a Dry, a Plain, a Neat, an Elegant* a flowery manner. Of 
each of these m their order * 

First, a Dry manner Tins excludes all ornament of every 
knul Content with being understood, it has not the least .um 
to please, either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 
pure didactic writing , and even there, to make us bear it, great 
weight and solidity of matter is requisite , and entire perspicuity 
of Liugunge Aristotle is the complete example of a Dry Style 
Ne\er, peiliaps, was there any author who .utheml so rigidly to 
tlic strictness of a duLictio manner throughout all Ins waitings, 
and oonveaed so much instniction, without tho leant approach 
to ornament. "NN itli the most profound geitiuN and externum 
views, he writes like a pure intelligence, who addi esses himself 
solely to the understanding, without niukwg any use of the channel 
of the imagination. But tins is a manner which deserves not to 

* Di J* in hw Life of Dryden, gives Um following iluimutcrofUM proso 

Stile 4 lliri preface* Hi\o not ilio formality of a settled St\ ii, in uhleh tin lint 
huf of the Kt fitenuu biitnj ». tho other Tho duinn h nr* *i » r h il uu* *1, r«u tl 
periods moll lied , iur» word soil's to drop h, (Iiitkc though it fill* into it* 
pr<i|HT place 'Nothing in cold or liuguid, the uiml is at y, ly united, n»d 
T*-euroiis , n hit in little, in say, wli it is great, is ^pU. n.lid fhough ill is » » 
noun? ; s feeble . though ill hxhm tardcs, t) t>ro i* n >tb i\g Kindi , u d tl o 
uinco jn jlur works, more thuy a century Hut ptuwed, tlioy hu-vo uothitig j 
uacoutl. oi obsolete * 
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imitated. For, although tho goodness of the matter may com- 
pensate the dryness or lwndmess ot the Style, yet is that dryness 
j. considerable defeet, as it iatigues attention, and conveys our 
sentiments, with disadvantage, to the reader or hearer 
A Plain Style rises one degree above a Dry one A writer 
of this character employs very little ornament of any kind, and 
rests almost entirely upon his sense But, if he ik at no pains to 
engage us by the employment of figures, musical arrangement, 
or any other art of writing, he studies, however, to avoid dis- 
gusting us like a dry and harsh writer Besides Perspicuity, he 
pursues Propriety, Purity, and Precision in his language , which 
torm one degree, and no inconsiderable one, of beauty Liveli- 
ness, too, and force, may be consistent with a very Plain Stylo 
.aid therefore, such an author, it his sentiments he good, may be 
.diund.intly agreeable The difference between a dry and plain 
u nter, is, that the former is mcapablo of ornament, and scorns 
not to know wliat it is , tho latter seeks not after it He gives 
us hiM meaning in good language, distinct and pure , any further 
ornament he gives lumsclf no tronble about ; cither, liecauae he 
thinks it limiecessaiy to his subject , or because his genius docs 
not lead lum to dellfent in it , or, because it leads him to despise it.* 
This last was the ease with Dean Swift, who may lie placed at 
the head of those that have employed the Plum Style Few 
vi item have discovered more capacity He treats every subject 
u Inch lie handles, whether serious or ludicrous, m n mantel Iv 
manner Ho know, almost Myond any man, tho INmty, the 
Extent, the Precision of the English Language , and therefore, 
to such as wish to attain a pure and correct Style, he is one of 
tiie most useful models. But we must not look for much 
ornament and grace m lus language His lianglity and morose 
g< .uus made him despise any embellishment of this kind as 
lieneatli his dignity He delivers lus sentiments in a pl.un, 
ilounright, positive manner, liko one who is sure he is in 
the right; and is very indifferent whether you bo pleased nr 
not. His sentences are commonly negligently ananged , 
distinctly enough os to tho sense , but without any regard 
In smoothness of sound , often without much regain to 
compactness or elegance If a metaphor, or any other figure, 
eluuieed to render his satire more poignant, he would, per- 
haps, vouclisafo to adopt it, when it came m his way , hut it it 
tended only to embellish and illustrate, be would rather throw 
it aside Hence, m Ins serious pieces, lus Style often lmnlers 
upon the dry and uupleasmg , m lus humourous ones, the phuti- 

* On tills head, of the general characters of Stylo, particularly the plain and 
tie simple and tue diameters of those English authors who are classed under 
t< tin, 1 1 this and the following Lecture, govern! itlaw liaru boon taken from t 
1 1 iiu < n|it treatise on rlietnrio, part of which wjb bIiow » to mo niiuiy yearn ugo, 
ii i hmI ingenious author, Dr Adaiu tiinith, and which. It la taped* 

foe gn on hi loin w Lho jiafoju. * 
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ness of his manner sets off Ins wit to the highest advantage. 
There ib no froth nor affectation in it, it seems native and 
unstudied , and while he hardly appears to smile himself he 
makes his reader laugh heartily To a writer of such a genius 
as Lean Swift, the Plain Style was most admirably fitted 
Among our philosophical writers, Mr Locke comes under this 
Hass perspicuous and pure, hut almost without any ornament 
whatever In works winch admit or require ever so much 
ornament, there are parts where the plain manner ought to 
predominate. But we must remember, that wheu this is the 
character which a writer affects throughout his wholo composi- 
tion, gn at weight of manner, and great force of sentiment, are 
required, in order to keep up the reader's attention, and prevent 
linn irom I incoming tired of the author 

What is called a Neat Style comes next in order , and here 
we are got into the region of ornament , but that omameut not 
of the highest or most sparkling kind A writer of this charac- 
ter shows, that he docs not despise the beauty of Language 
It is au object of his attention But his attention is shown in 
the choice of words, and in a graceful collocation of them , rather 
than m any high efforts of imagination, dt eloquence llis 
sentences are always clean, and free from the incumbrance of 
supei fluous words, of a moderate length, rather inclining to 
brevity, than a swelling structure, closing with propiiety, 
without any tails, or ailjections dragging after the proper close 
His cadence is varied , but not of the studied inimical kind. 
His figures, if he uses auy, are short and correct , rather than 
bold and glowing Such a Style ns this may be attained by a 
writer who has no great powers of liuicy or genius , by industry 
merely, and careful attention to the rules of writing, and it is a 
Style always agreeable It inipimts a character of moderate 
elevation on our composition, iui^ carries a decent degree of 
ornament, which is not unsuitsablu to auy snbject whatever A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on the driest subject, may be 
wntten with neatness , and a sermon, or a philosophical tieatisc, 
in a Neat Style, will he rend with pleasure 

An Klegant Style is a character expressing a higher degree of 
ornament than a neat one , and, indeed, is the term usually 
applied to Style, when jmsseBsiug all the virtues of ornament, 
without any of its excesses or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will easily be understood, that complete 
Flegance implies great perspicuity and propriety , purity in the 
choice of words, and care and dexterity m their harmonious and 
happy arrangement. It implies, farther, the grace and beauty 
of imagination spread over style, ns far ns the subject admits it , 
and all the illustration which Figurative Language adds, when 
properly employed In a word, an elegant wutcr is one who 
pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the understands 
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lag , and who gives ns his ideas clothed with all the beauty of 
expression, bat not overcharged with any of its misplaced finory 
In this class, therefore, we place only the first-rate writers in the 
Language , such as Addison, Dryden, Pope, Temple, Bolmg- 
hrokc, Atterbury, and a few more writers who differ widely 
from one another m many of the attributes of Stylo, but whom 
ire now class together under the denomination of Elegant, aa, in 
the scale of Ornament, possessing nearly the same place 

When the ornaments, applied to a Style, are too ncli and 
gaudy in proportion to the subject ; when they return upon us 
too fast, and strike us either with a dazzling lustre, or a false 
brilliancy, this forms what is called n florid style , a term com- 
monly usod to signify the excess of ornament. In a young 
c nnposcr tins is vory pardonable Perhaps it is even a pro- 
mising symptom ill young people, that their Style should incline 
to the Flond and Luxuriant “ Yolo se efforat in adolescente 
Ixcunditas,” says Quinctilian, “ multum mde decoqnent anni, 
niultum ratio limabit, aliquid velut nsu ipso deteretur , sit 
modo unde excidi possit quid et excnlpi — Audcat lime ictus 
plura, et inveniat ct mventiH gamlent , Bint licet ilia non satis 
mtenm sicca et Severn. Facile remedram est ubertatis stenlia 
nullo labors vincuntnr”*_ But, although the Florid Style 
may be allowed to youth, in their first essays, it must not re- 
ceive the same indulgence from writers of maturer years. It 
is to be expected that, judgment, as it ripens, Bhould chasten 
imagination, and reject, as juvenile, all such ornaments as are 
iciluuilanViinsuitablo to the subject, or not conducive to illus- 
trate it. Nothing can be more contemptible than that tinsel 
splendour of Language, which some writers perpetually affect. 
It were well, if this could be ascribed to the real overflowing 
c f a nch imagination We should then have something to 
amuse us, at least, if we found little to instruct us. But the 
worst is, that with those frothy writers, it is a luxunancy of 
words, not of fancy Wo see a laboured attempt to rise to a 
splendour of composition, of which they have formed to them- 
selves some loose idea , but, having no strength of genius for 
attaining it, they endeavour to Bupply the defect by poetical 
words, by cold exclamations, by common-place figures, and every 
thing that has the appearance of pomp and magnificence It 
lias escaped these writers, that sobriety in ornament is one 

S roat secret for rendering it pleasing ; and that, without a fonn- 
ation of good sense and Botid thought, the most Flond Stylo 

* " In youth, 1 wish *o mo Itncurlanoy of lknoy appear Mnoh of It will bo 
mi jlalsliod by yean , much will bo corrected by opening judgment , eome of It, 
b Uui mere practice of composition, will be worn away Lot there be only 
lid -lit matter, at first, tlwt can bear some pruning and lopping off At thl. 
bin- of life, let genius bo buhl and inventive, and pride itaolf in Its efforts, though 
* me should nut, ns yet, bo correct Luxuriantly urn easily be cured, but tor 
MtmnuQMi tiionj la no remedy ” 
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18 but a childish imposition on the public The public, however, 
are bnt too apt to be so imposed on , at loast the mob of readers 
who are very ready to be caught, at first, with whatever is 
dazzling anu gundy 

T cannot help thinking, that it reflects more honour on the 
religions turn, and good disposition of the present age than on 
the public taste, that Mr Hervey’s Meditations have had so 
great a currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
always displayed in them, and the lively fancy, which, on some 
occasions, appears, justly merited applause but the perpetual 
glitter of expression, the swolen imagery, and strained descrip- 
tion which abound m them, are ornaments of a false kind 1 
would, therefore, advise students of oratory to imitate Mr 
Hervey's piety, rather than his Style ; and, in all compositions 
of a serious kind- to turn their attention, as Mr Pope says, 
“ from sounds to things, from fancy to the heart.” Admon-tions 
of tins kind I have already had occasion to give, and may here- 
after repeat them , as I conceive nothing more incumbent on mo 
in this course of Lectures, than to take every opportunity of 
cautioning my readers against the affected and frivolous uso of 
ornament , and instead of that slight and superficial taste in 
writing, which I apprehend to bn at present too fashionable to 
introduce, as far as my endeavours can avail, a taste of more 
solid thought, and more manly Simplicity m Style 


LECTURE XIX 

OENERVL CTIABA.CTET18 OF STYLE SIMPLE, AFFFCTFI), 

VEHEMENT DIRECTIONS FOB FORMING A PROPER STILE 

Having entered, in the last Lecture, on the consideration of 
the general Characters of Stylo, I treated of the Concise and 
Diffuse, the Nervous and Feeble manner I considered Style 
also, with relation to the different degrees of ornament employed 
to beautify it , in which view, the manner of different authors 
rises according to the following gradation . Dry, Plain, Neat- 
Elegant, Flowery. ’ 

I am next to treat of Style under another character, one of 
great importance in writing, and which requires to be accurately 
examined , that of Simplicity, or a Natural Style, as distinguished 
from Affectation, Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very 
frequently used , but, like many other critical terms, often used 
loosely and without precision. This lias been owing chiefly to 
the difforont meanings given to the word Simplicity, which, 
therefore, it will be necessary here to distinguish , and to show 
m what sense it is a proper attribute of Style Wo may re mm k 
foui different acceptations m which it is taken. 
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The first is, Simplicity of Composition, ns o) posed to too gre.it 
s niriety of parts Horace’s precept refers to this 

Demqno sit quod vis simplex duntoxnt et uniini.* 

Tins is the Simplicity of plan in a tragedy as distinguished 
from double plots, and crowded incidents , the Simplicity of the 
Iliiui, or /Encid, m opposition to the digressions of Lucan, and 
the scattered tales of Ariosto , the Simplicity of Grecian archi- 
tecture, in opjxwition to the irregular variety of the Gothic lu 
this sense, Simplicity is the same with Unity 

The second sense is, Simplicity of Thought, as opposed to 
llrlincment Simple thoughts are what arise naturally , what 
the occasion or the subject suggest unsought , and what, whe.i 
iiiilc suggested, are easily apprehended by all ltelmeuicnt in 
a nti lg, expresses a less natural and obvious tram of thought, 
and which it required a peculiar turn of genius to pursue , 
within certain bounds very beautiful , but wlien earned too far, 
approaching to mtncaey, and hurting us by the appearance of 
being recherche or fur-sought. Thus, we would natui ally sat, 
that Mr Parnell is a poet of far greater simplicity, m his turn 
oi thought, than Mr Cowley , Cicero’s thoughts on moral sub- 
jects are natural , Seneca's too refined and laboured In these 
two senses of Simplicity, when it is opposed, either to variety uf 
parts, or to refinement of thought, it has no proper relation to 
Stvle 

There is a third sense of Simplicity, in which it has respect to 
St \lfl . and stands opposed to ton much ornament, or pomp ot 
language , as when we say, Mr Locko is a simple, Mr llervcy 
a ilurul, writer , and it is m this sense, that the “ nwplex," the 
“tnvif, or “ nuhtiU r/nmn dtandi” is understood by Cicero and 
Qi nctilian The Simple Style, m tins sense, coincides with 
the Plain or the Neat Style, winch I before mentioned , and, 
therefore, requires no further illustration 

But there is a fourth sense of Simplicity, also, respecting 
Style , but not respecting the degreo of ornament employed, so 
much as the easy and natui al m ann er m which our Language 
expresses our thoughts This is quite different from the former 
sense of the word just now mentioned, m Which Simplicity was 
equivalent to Plainness , whereas, in tins sense, it is compatible 
with the highest ornament Homer, for instance, possesses this 
Simplicity m the greatest perfection ; and yet no writer has 
more Ornament and Beauty. This Simplicity, which is what 
we are now to consider, stunds opposed, not to ornament, but to 
Affectation of Ornament, or ap]>earunoe of labour about our 
Stv le , and it is a distinguishing excellency m writing 

inter of Simplicity expresses himself iu such a maiiiiei 

* “ Then loom tlio wandering lmniour to control, 

Aud keep ouu equal touor through thu wliulu ” — t hangup 
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that every one thinks he could have written in the same way , 
Horace describes it, 

Ut sibi quivis 

Speret idem, sudet multum, frustoque laboret 
Aubub idem * 

There are no marks of art in his expression , it seems the very 
language of nature , you see in the Style, not the writer and his 
labour, but the man in his own natural character. He may he 
rich in his expression ; he may be full of figures, and of limey; 
but these flow from him without effort , and he appears to write 
in this manner, not because he has studied it, but because it is 
the manner of expression most natural to him A certain degree 
of negligence, also, is not inconsistent with this character of 
Style, and even not ungracoful in it , for too minute an attention 
to words is foreign to it “ Habeat llle," says Cicero, (Orat. No 
77,) “ molle quiddam, et quod wdicot non mgratam negligentiam 
hominis, de re magis qnam de verho labor-antis ” + Tins is the 
great advantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like simplicity of 
manners, it shows us a man's sentiments and turn of mind laid 
open without disguise More studied aud artificial manners of 
writing, however beautiful, have always thiH disadvantage, that 
they exhibit an author in form, like a man at court, where the 
splendour of dross, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conoual 
those peculiarities which distinguish one m a n from another. 
But reading an author of Simplicity, is like conversing with a 
person of distinction at home, and with ease, where wc find 
natural manners, and a marked character. 

The highest degree of this Simplicity is expressed by a 
French term, to which we have none that fully answers in 
our language, naivete It is not easy to give a precise idea of the 
import of Oils word. It always expresses a discovery of cha- 
racter I believe the best account of it is given by a French 
critic, M Mannontel, who explains it thus That sort of 
amiable ingenuity, or undisguised openness, which seems to 
give us some degree of supenonty over the person who shows 
it , a certain infantine simplicity, which wo love m our hearts, 
but wlncli displays some features of the character that we Ounk 
we could have art enough to hide , and which, Oierefore, 
always leads us to smile at the person who discovers this 
character. La Fontaine, in his Fables, is given as the great 
example of such natveti This, however, is to be understood, as 
descriptive of a particular species only of Simplicity. 

* " From well-known talas such fictions would I raise, 

As ull might hope to imitate with ease , 

Yot while they striis the same tmecors to gam, 

Should find their labours and their hopes in vain Fsascd 
♦ <( Ijflt this Style have a certain Miftnmw and cuso, which Khali characterise I 
negligence, not unnlawng in an author, who appears to ho more solicitous shout 
that thought than the Laprundun.'* 
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With respect to Simplicity, m general, we may remark, that 
the ancient original writers are always the most eminent for it. 
This happens from a plain reason, that they wrote from the 
dictates of natural genius, and were not formal upon the labours 
and writings of others, which is always in hazard of producing 
affectation Hence, among the Greek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplicity than among the Roman Homer, 
Hesiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus and Xenophon, are all 
distinguished for it. Among the Romans also, we have some 
writers of tins character, particularly Terence, Lucretius, Fh*- 
ilius, and Julius Caesar Tho following p mange of Terence’s 
Amina, is a beautiful instance of Simplicity of manner m do- 
st iipuon 

Fun us interim 

Frocedit aequimur , ad aepuldirum veuimiia ; 
la lgnem imposita eat , fletur Interns luce soror, 

Quiun dixi, ad flonmiain accusait lmpnidentiiM 
Satis cum penculo Ibi turn exanmintns Pinnphilus, 

Bcuc dissimulatum aznorem, et celatum miliL it , 

Oocumt pnecops, mulmrem ub lgne retrain t, 

Mes Glyccnum, mquit, quid sgis 1 Our to is perditum t 
Turn ilia, ut consuctum facile amoreni cemm s, 

Hojecit se m eum, flens quhm familiantur *— Act I Sc 1 

All the words here are remarkably happy and elegant and con- 
icy a most lively picture of the scene described while at the 
mine time, the stylo appears wholly artless and unlaboured 
Let us, next, consider some English writers who come under 
this class. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop Tillotson’s man- 
ner Tillotson has long been admired as an olnquent writer, and 
a model for preaching But his eloquence, if we can call it 
such, has been often misunderstood For, if we include, in the 
idea of eloquence, vehemence anil strength, picturesque desenp- 
tnm, glowing figures, or correct arrangement of sentences, in nil 
these parts of oratory the archbishop is exceedingly detn loftt. 
His style is always pure, indeed, ana perspicuous, but caieicss 
and renuss, too often feeble and languid , little beaut} in the 

* " Meanwhile the funeral proceeds , wo follow , 

Coma to tlio scpulchro .ho body's plncixl 
Upon tho pilo lamented , whereupon 
Tlua sister I whs Blanking of, nil wild, 
lion to the flumes with ls-ril of her life 
There 1 there l tho frighted Pnmphilue bet ruin 
llu well-dissembled und long-hidden Ui> c , 

Huns up and takes liur round the waist, ami enes. 

Oh ' my Glyccnum ' what u it yen do I 
Why, why endeavour to dostruy yourself ' 

Then she. In such a manner, that you theiieo 
Might easily perceive their long, long love, 

Threw herself bank into lus arms, and w I lit. 

Oh 1 luiw familiarly I" — ColmaK 
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construction of his sentences, which are frequently suffered to 
drag iinh.irinouiously , seldom any attempt towards strength or 
Hublim.ty But, notwithstanding these defects, such a constant 
vein of good sense and piety runs through his woikB, such an 
earnest and serums manner, awl so much useful instruction, 
conveyed in a stylo so pure, natural, and unaffected, as wilt 
justly recommend him to high regard, os long as the English 
language remains , not, indued, as a model of the highest elo- 
quence, but as a simple and amiable writer, whose manner is 
strongly expressive of great goodness and worth I observed 
before, that Simplicity of mauuer may be consistent with some 
degree of negligence m Style , and it is only the beauty of that 
Simplicity which makes the negligence of such writers seem 
graceful. But, as api>cars m the archbishop, negligence may 
sometimes he earned so fur as to impair the beauty of Simplicity , 
and make it border on a flat and languid manner. 

Sir William Tomplo is another remai kable writer in the Stylo 
of Simplicity In point of ornament and correctness, he rues a 
degree above Tillotson , though, for correctness, he is not in the 
highest rank. All is easy aud flowing m him ; he is exceed- 
ingly harmnmons ; smoothness, and what may be called amcniti, 
are the distinguishing characters of his manner ; relaxing some- 
times, as such a manner will naturally do, into a prolix and 
remiss style No wntci whatever has stamped upon his style .1 
more lively impression of his own character. In reading his 
woiks, we seem engaged in conversation with him , wo be -ome 
thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely as an author, but us 
a man , and coutract a friendship for him He may he classed ns 
standing 111 the middle, between a negligent Simplicity, and the 
highest degree of ornament which this character of style admits 

Of the latter of these, the highest, most correct, and orna- 
mented degree of the simple manner, Mr Addison is, beyond 
doubt, in the English language, the most perfect example . and 
therefore, though not without somo faults, he is, on the whole, 
the safest model for imitation, and the freest from consiilerabh 
defects, which the language affords. Perspicuous and pure lu 
is in the highest degree , his precision, indeed, not very great 
yet nearly as great ns tlio subjects which he treats of require 
the construction of his sentences easy, agreeable, and commonh 
very musical , carrying a character of smoothness, more than of 
strength In Figurative language, he is rich , particularly m 
similes aud metaphors , which are so employed as to render Ins 
Stylo splendid without being gaudy. There is not the lesst 
affectation in his manner we see no marks of labour , nothing 
forood or constrained , but great elcgiuice, joined with great 
ease and simplicity He is, in particular, distinguished by a 
charm tor of modesty, and of politeness, which appears in nil hit 
writings. No author has a more popular aud insinuating man 
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ner, and the great regard which he every where shown foi 
urtue oud religion, recommends him highly If he fails in any 
thing, it is m want of strength anil precision, which rcndcis hm 
manner, though perfectly suited to such essays ns he writes m 
the Spectator, not altogether a proper model for any of the 
higher and more elaborate kinds of composition Though the 
public have ever done much justice to lus merit, yet the nntnre 
of his merit has not always been seen m its truo light , for, 
though his poetry he elegant, he certainly lieurs a higher rank 
among the prose writers than he is entitled to among the poots , 
and, in prose, lus humour is of a much higher and more ongmal 
nt mm, than his philosophy The character of Su .Roger do 
Cm erley discovers more genius than the ci ltique on Milton 
Sih.1i authors os those, whose characters 1 have been giving, 
one is never tired of reading There is nothing m thoir manner 
th.it strains or fatigues our thoughts , we are pleased without 
being dazzled by their lustre bo powerful is the charm of 
Simplicity in un author of reul genius, that it atones for many 
defects, and reconciles ns to many a careless expression lienee, 
in all the most excellent authors, "both in prose and verse, the 
■ample and natural manner may be always remarked , although 
otliei beauties being predominant, tills furmu not tlieir pcculiar 
and distinguishing character Thus Milton is simple m the 
midst of all lus grandeur , and Demosthenes m the midst of 
all his vehemence To grave and Bolemn writings. Simplicity 
.if manner adds the more venerable air. Accordingly, this has 
often been remarked as the prevailing character throughout all 
the sacred Scriptures , and indeed no other character of Style 
was so much suited to the dignity of inspiration 
Of authors, who, notwithstanding many excellencies, have 
rcndeied tlieir Style much less beautiful by want of Simplicity, 

I uiunot give a more remarkable example than Lord Shaftes- 
bury This is an author on whom I have made observations 
u veral times before, and shall now take leave of him with giv- 
ing his genual character under tins head Considerable merit, 
doubtless, he has His works might lie read with piofit for the 
moral philosophy which they contain, hail lie not tilled them 
with so many oblique and invidious insinuations against the 
Christian Religion, thrown out, +oo, with so much spleen and 
satire, as do no honour to his memory, either os an author or a 
nun His language has many beauties. It is firm, awl sup- 
ported m an uncommon degree , it is rich and musical No 
r nghsh author, ns T lonnerly showed, lias attended so much to 
, " f rigular construction of Ins sentences both with respect to 

I I pnety, and with remimt 1 1 cadence All this gives so mutdi 
b/i.ice and pom]) to Ins language, that there is no wondor it 
• mid havo been highly admired by some It is greatly hurt 
' mi ever, by perpetual «tribic~s ami ailoctation Tins is its 
Capital fault, Ills lordship can ex proas nothing with Simplicity 
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He Rooms to have considered it as vulgar, and beneath the 
dignity of a man of quality, to apeak like other men. Hence 
he is evor m buskins , and drossed out with magnificent ele- 
gance In every sentence we see the marks of labour and art , 
nothing of that ease, which expresses a sentiment coming natural 
and warm from the heart. Of figures and ornament of every 
kind, he is exceedingly fond , sometimes happy m them ; but his 
fondness for them is too visible , and, having once laid hold of 
some metaphor or allusion that pleased him, ho knows not how 
to part with it What is most wonderful, he was a professed 
admirer of Simplicity , is always extolling it in the ancients, anil 
censuring the modems for the want of it , though he departs 
from it himself as far as any one modem whatever Lon! 
Shaftesbury possessed delicacy and refinement of taste, to .1 
degree that we may call excessive and sickly , but he had little 
warmth of passion , few Htroug or vigorous feelings and tlio 
coldness of Ins character led him to that artificial and stately 
manner which appears in his writings. He was fomler of nothing 
than of wit ami raillery , but he is far from being liappy in it 
He attempts it often, but always awkwardly , he is stiff even 
in his pleasantry , and laughs m form, like an anthor, and nut 
like a man * 

From the account which I have given of Lord Shaftesbury's 
manner, it may easily lie imagined, that it would mislead many 
who blindly admired him Nothing is more dangerous to the 
tribe of mutators, than an author, who, with many mux sing 
beauties, has also some very considerable blemishes This is 
fully exemplified in Mr Blaokwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
tho Life of Homer, the Letters on Mythology, and tlio Court of 
Augustus , a writer of considerable lenming, and of ingenuity 
also , but infected with an extravagant love of on artificial style, 
mid of that parade of language which distinguishes the Sliaftcs- 
burcan manner 

J laving no w said so much to recommend Simplicity, or the 
easy anil natural manner of writing, and having {Minted out the 
defects of an opposite manner , in order to prevent mistakes on 
this subject, it is nocesary for me to observe, that it is very 
possible for an author to write simply, and yet not beautifully 
One may tie free from affectation, and not have merit The 
beautiful Simplicity supposes an author to possess real genius , 
to write with solidity, purity, and liveliness of imagination In 
tins case, the Simplicity or unaffectedness of his manner, is the 
crowning ornament , it heightens every other beauty , it is the 

* It mar, perhaps, he not unworthy of lielng mentioned, that the first edition 
of ills Enquiry into Virtue wue publishoil, surreptitiously, I inhere, In a dopants 
firm, in the year 1699 , and la sometimes to ho met with , by comimnng which 
with the oorrccted edition of the same treatise, ns it now stninls among Ins works, 
wo see one of tho most oartons and useful ostuitplm tliut 1 know, of want is raukd 
Uxtw Uibar, the art o' polishing language, brooking long sentences, and worki of 
111 Hu x. lpeifcct draught into a hlghb -fhusliod pcrforinuucc 
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jregs of nature, without which all beauties are imperfect. But 
it mere unaffectedness were sufficient to constitute the beauty of 
Style, weak, trifling and dull writers might often lay chum to 
this beauty And, accordingly, we frequently meet with pre- 
tended critics, who extol the dullest w nters on account oi what 
they call the Chaste Simplicity of their manner , ” which, m 
truth, is no other than the absence of eveiy ornament, through 
the mere want of genius and imagination We must distinguish, 
therefore, between that Simplicity which accompanies true 
genius, and which is perfectly compatible with e\ery proper 
ornament of Style, and that which is no other than a careless 
ami slovenly manner Indeed, the distinction is easily made 
from the effect produced The one nevei fails to interest the 
rtudei , the other is insipid and tiresome. 

I proceed to mention one other maimer or character of Style 
dilfei-eut from any that I have yet Broken of, which may bo 
distinguished by the name of the vehement. This always 
implies strength , and is not by any means, inconsistent with 
Simplicity bat, m its predominant character, is distinguishable 
from either the strung or the simple manner It has a peculiar 
ardour , it is a glowing Stylo , tho language of a man, whose 
imagination and passions arc heated, and strongly affected by 
what he writes , who is therefore negligent of lesser graces, but 
pours himself forth? with the rapidity ami fulness of a torrent. 
It belongs to the higher kinds of oratory , and, indeed, is rather 
expected from a man who is speaking, than from one who is 
anting in his closet. The orations of Uomosthenes furnish tho 
full and perfect example of this species of Style 

Among English writers, the one who has most of this cliaractci, 
though mixed, indeed, with sovoral defects, is Lord Bolmgbroke 
Bolingbroke was formed by nature to be a factious leader ; the 
demagogue of a popular assembly Accordingly, the style that 
runs through all nis political writings, is that of one declaiming 
with heat, rather than writing with deliberation Uc abounds m 
Rhetorical Figures , and pours himself foith with great impe- 
tuosity Ue is copious to a fault ; places the same thought before 
us m many dillerent views , but generally with life and ardour. 
Ho ib bold, rather than correct , that torrent that flows strong, but 
often muddy Ills sentences are varied as to length and shortness , 
inclining, however, most to long periods, sometimes including 
parentheses, and frequently crowding and neaping a multitude of 
things upon one another, as naturally happens in the warmth of 
speaking In the choice of his words, there is great felicity ami 
precision In exact construction of sentences, he is much inferior 
to Lird Shaftesbury , but greatly superior to him in life and ease 
Upon ffie whole, his merit as a writer, would have been consider- 
able, if his matter had eaualled his Style But whilst we find 
unmy things to commena m the latter, ui the former, as I before 
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remarked, we can hardly find any thing to commend In h M 
reasonings, for the moat part, he ia flimay and false , m his poli- 
tical writings, factions , in what he calls his philosophical ones, 
irreligious and sophistical “in the highest degree 

I nil'll 1 insist no longer on the different manners of Writers, 
or the general character of Style. Some other, besides thus* 
which I have mentioned, might he pointed out , hut I am sensi- 
ble, that it is very difficult to separate such general consideration* 
of the Style of authors from their peculiar turn of Hentiun nt, 
which it is not my business at present to cnticiBe Conceited 
writers, for instance, discover their spirit so much m then- conipo 
sition, that it imprints on their Stylo a character of perbiess , 
though I confess it is difficult to say whether this can he cWed 
among the attributes of Style, or rather, is to he ascribed entire., 
to the thought. In whatever class we rank it, all appearances' 
of it ought to he avoided with care, os a most disgusting blumi-.li 
in writing Under the genurol bends, which I hare cunuderul, 
I have taken an opportunity of giving the character of ninny of 
the eminent classics in the .English language 

1 rom what I have said on this subject, it may he mftnv.1 
that to determine among all these different manners of writing, 
vha f is precisely flic best, is neither easy nor necesxniy Sty It. , s 
a field that lulmits of great latitude Its qualities m different 
authors may be very different , and yet in •them all beautiful 
lioom must be left here fin genius , for that particulai duU-nni 
nation which every oue receives from Nature to <nus iu.ii.nci of 
expression more than another Some general qualities, indeed, 
there aic of sneli importance, as should ulwayH, m every kind of 
composition, lie kept in new, mid some defects we should always 
study to avoid. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or an obscun. 
Style, for instance, are always faults ; and Perspicuity, Strength, 
Neatness, and Simplicity, are beauties to lie always aimed at 
lint as to the mixture of all, or the degree of predominancy of 
any one of these good qualities, for forming our peculiar distin- 
guishing manner, no precise rules can be given , nor will I vuu 
turn to ]Kiint out any one model as absolutely perfect 
It will be more to the purpose, that I conclude theso disserta- 
tions upon Style, with a few Directions concerning the prej i r 
method of attaining a good Style, in general , leaving the pau.- 
cul.tr character of that* Style to be either formed by the subji t 
on which we write, or prompted by the bent of genius. 

The first direction which I give for this purpose, is, to studt 
clear ideas on the subject concerning which wo are to write or 
speak 'llus is a direction which may at first appear to h.iu 
t-m ill iol.it ion to Style iLs relation to it, however, is ext renal, 
close The foundation of all good Style, is good sense acco u- 
panied with" a lively imagination. The Stylo and thoughts of '■ 
writer are so i»tiiii.itely connected, thafj as I have sevcial tnias 
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hinted, it is frequently hard to distinguish them Whenever the 
impressions of things upon oui minds are faint and indistinct, or 
perplexed and confused, our Style in treating of such things will 
infallibly be so too. Whereas, what we conceive clearly, and 
feel strongly, wo shall naturally express with clearness and with 
strength This, then, we may be assured, is a capital rule as to 
Style, to think closely on tho subject, till we have attained a full 
and distinct view of the matter which we are to oluthe in wordB, 
till we become warm and interested m it , then, and not till then, 
shall we hnd expression begin to flow Generally speaking, the 
best and most proper expressions ore those which a clear view 
of the subject suggests, without much labour or inquiry after 
them This is Qumctihan’s observation, lib vm c. 1 “Ple- 
runique optima verl>a rebus cohareut, et cemuntur ruo lumine 
At nos quiernnus ilia, tanquain lateant seqne subducant It.i 
nnnqtiam putamus verba esse circa id de qno dicendum est , Bed 
ex aliis loom petimus, et inventus vim afTci units ”* 

In the second place, in order to form a good Style, the frequent 
practice ot composing is indispensably necessary Many rules 
uincermng Style I hare delivered, but no rules will answer the 
end without exercise and habit At the same time, it is not 
t very sort of composing that will improve Style This is bo far 
from being the case, that by frequent, careless, and hasty com- 
iiosition, we shall acquire certainly a very bad Style , we shall 
havo more trouble afterwards in unlearning faults, and correcting 
negligcncies, than if we had not been accustomed to composition 
at all In the beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly 
nnd with much core Let the facility anil speed of writing be 
the fruit of longer practice “Monun et sohcitudinem,” says 
QumetiU.in with the greatest reason, 1 x c 3, “ lmtua impero 
Nam pnmum hoc constituendum ac obtinendum est, ut quam 
uptime senbamus celentatem dabit consuetudo. Paulatim res 
t minis Be osteiulent, verba respondebunt, compositio proseqne- 
tur CuneU denique ut m fomilifi bene institute in officio erunl 
Minima htec est rei , cito senbendo non fit ut bene scribatur , 
bene senbendo, sit ut cito ”t 

We must observe, however, that there may be an extreme, in 

* " The mast proper words for the most part adhere to the thoughts which nre 
to he expressed by them, and may he (Recovered as by their own light Hut a I 
hunt after them as If they woro hidden, and only to be found m a corner Henee, 
in>tc id of conceiving tho wonU to lio near tho subject, wo go in quoat of tla.ni to 
Mime other quarter, and endeavour to give force to tho expression* wo have found 
out ' 

t " I enjoin tnat such ns are beginning tho practico of compniition, wnto 
slowly, and with anxioue deliberation Their groat otyoet ut tint alionld be, to 
x ntc on wall ih jxwsibtij , practice wdl onablo them to mate speedily Hr degrees 
- ittor will offer Itself still more readily , words will bo at hand , eoiuj«»ntion mil 
If, w. ovurytlung, an tu the arrangement of a well-ordered family, wall peer it 
inalf in its proisir place Tlio aum of tho whole is tins, by luisty composition wo 
eladl never acquire tho art of eomposing well , by w riting well, wo shod come 10 

*rite speedily'’ 
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too great and anxious care about words. We must not retard 
the course of thought, nor cool the heat of imagination, by 
pausing too long on every word we employ There is, on certain 
occasions, a glow of composition winch should be kept up, if we 
hope to express ourselves happily, though at the expense of 
allowing some inadvertencies to pass A more severe examina- 
tion of these must be left to be the work of correction. For, if 
the practice of composition be useful, the laborious work of 
correcting is no less so , is indeed absolutely nocossary to our 
reaping any benefit from the habit of composition What we 
have written should be laid by for some little time, till tho 
ardour of composition be past, till the fondness for the expres- 
sions we have used be worn off, and the expressions themselves 
be forgotten, and then reviewing our work with a cool and 
critical eye, as if it were the performance of another, we shall 
discern many imperfections which at first escaped ub Then is 
the season for pruning redundancies , for examining the 
arrangement of sentences , for attending to the juncture and 
connecting particles , and bringing Stylo into a regular, correct, 
and supported form This ‘ Lima Labor ” must be submitted to 
l>y all who would communicate their thoughts with proper 
advantage to others , and some practice m it will soon sharpen 
their eye to the most necessary objects of attention, and render 
it a much more easy and practicable work than might at first 1» 
imagined 

In the third place, with respect to tho assistance that is to he 
gained from the writings of others, it is obviouB, that we ought 
to render onrselves well acquainted with the Style of the test 
authors This is requisite, both m order to form a just taste in 
Style, and to supply us with a full stock of words on every sub- 
ject In reading authors with a view to Style, attention should 
he given to the peculiarities of their different manners , and m 
this, and former Lectures, I have endeavoured to suggest several 
things that may be useful in tbis view I know no oxercise that 
will be found more useful for acquiring a proper Style, than to 
translate some passage from an eminent English author into our 
own words What I mean is, to take, for instance, some page 
of one of Mr. Addison’s Spectators, and rend it carefully over 
two or three times, till wo have got a firm hold of tho thoughts 
contained in it , then to lay aBido the book ; to attempt to write 
out the passage from memory, m the best way we can , and 
having done so, next to open the book, and compare what wo 
have written, with the Style of the author Such on exercise 
will, by comparison, show us where the defects of our Style lie , 
will lead us to the proper attentions for rectifying them , and 
among the different ways in which the same thought may bo 
expressed, will make ub perceive that which is tho most beautiful. 
But, 
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In the fourth place, I must cuution, at the same time, against 
a servile imitation of any nutlun whatever This is .. ays 
dangerous It hampers gemus , it is likely to produce a stiff 
manner j and those who aro given to elose imitation, gencrolh 
imitate an authm's faults as well as Ins beauties. No mail will 
ever become a good wiitcr or speaker, who haa not ennui degree 
of confidence to follow his own genius We ought to beware, in 
particular, of adopting any author's noted phrases, or transcrib- 
ing passages from hun Such a habit will proie fatal to all 
genuine composition. Infinitely better it is to have something 
that is our own, though of moderate lie.iuty, than to afreet to 
shine m borrowed ornaments, which will, at last, betray the 
utcci poverty of our (minus On these heads of composing 
correcting, tending, and mutating, I advise cveiy student of 
oratory to consult what QninctiLun has delivered in the tenth 
hook of his Institutions, where he will find a variety of excellent 
observations and directions, that well deserve attention 

In the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material mle, with 
respect to Style, tliat we always study to adapt it to the subject, 
and also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in 
public Nothing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
w Inch is not euitod to the occasion, and to the persons to whom it. 
is addressed It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, to 
attempt a poetical flond Style, on occasions when it should lie 
our business only to argue mid reason , or to speak with elabo- 
rate pomp of expression, before persons who comprehend nothing 
of it, and who can only store at our unseasonable magnificence 
These are defects not so much m point ot Style, as, wliat is much 
worse, in point of common Reuse When we begin to write in 
speak, wo ought previously to fix in our minds a clear concep- 
tion of the end to be aimed at , to keep this steadily m onr view , 
and to suit our Style to it If we do not sacrifice to this great 
object, every ill-timed ornament that may occur to our fancy, we 
arc unpardonable , and though children and fools may admin., 
men of sense will laugh at us and our Style 

In the last place, I cannot conclude the subject without tins 
admonition, that, m any euse, and on nny occasion, attention to 
Stylo must not engross ns so much, os to detract from a highci 
degree of attention to the thoughts , “ Curam verborum,” says 
the great Homan Critic, “ re rum volo esse solicitudmcm ”* A 
direction the more necessary, as the present state of the age m 
writing, seems to lean more to Style than thoughts. It is much 
easier to dress up tuvinl and common sentiments with some 
"canty of express! m, tlian to afford a fund Ot % igorous, ingenious, 
uid useful thoughts. The latter requires true genius ; thu 
•■•mirr maybe attained by industry, with the help of very super- 
* i ” 1 d pails lienee, we find so many writers frivolously non in 

* 11 To your cxiirctuaou bo attontno, but about your matter be solicitous.” 

Q 2 
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Style, but wretchedly poor in Sentiment The public ear is now 
so much accustomed to a correct and ornamental Style, that no 
writer cau, with safety, neglect the study of it. Hut he is a 
contemptible one, who does nut look to something beyond it, 
who does not lay the chief stress upon his matter, ana employ 
such ornaments ot Style to recommend it, as are manly, not 
foppish “ Majoro ammo,’ says the writer whom I have so often 
quoted, “ oggrediondn ost cloquentia , qnsa si toto corpora volet, 
ungpos polire ct capillnm compouore, non existimabit ad curam 
suam pcitmcre Ornatus et vinliB et fortis, ct sanctus sit , nei 
eifuinuiataiu lovitatem, ot fuco emeutitum colorem amet, sau- 
guinc et vinbus mteat.”* 


LECTUBE XX 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF TUB STVLB OF Mil ADDISON, 
IN NO CCCCXI OF Tilt SFEOL'ATOU 

I have insisted fully on the subject of Tsuiguage and Style, 
both because it is, in itself of groat lmpoi tance, and because it 
is more capable of being ascertained by precise rule, than He\rml 
other parts of composition A critical analysis of the Style uf 
some good author will tend further to illustrate the subject as 
it will suggest observations which I have not hod occasion to 
make, ami wilLVbw, m the most practical light, the uso uf those 
winch I have nladc 

Mr Addison w the autliur whom I have chosen for this 
pui pose The Spectator, of which Ins papers aro the chief 
oinamcut, is a book which is in the hands of overy one, and 
which caunot be praised too highly The good sense, and good 
wi itmg, the useful morality, and the admirable vein of liumoui 
which abound ill it, reuder it one of thuse stanilard books which 
havo done the greatest honour to the linglish nation I have 
forincily given the general rh iracter ot Mi Addison’s Style and 
lnaiuier, as natural and unatfected, easy and polite, <uid full of 
those graces which a flowery imagination diffuses over writing 
At the same time, though one ot the most beautiful writers m 
the language, ho is not the most corraut , a ciiciimstancc which 
ran lers his composition the moic projiei to he the. subject of our 
present ciiticism The free nml flow mg manner of this amiable 
Writei sometimes led him into mnccmacies, which flic mori 
studied circumspection and cam ot far inferior wntcis have 
taught tliem to avoid iicnuii king his bemt.is, theicfore, whuh 

• “ A higher spint ought to umn Ut. t'l.i-i, who st.iily clisi u. n* Thi.i uagH 
to consult vlio hui 11 i i > ■ , i t 1 • . , ■ i m IhsuI tin r 

attention to such • i . I ig oil ■ * j a { I , i » Lm Ut 

oncimciit tu limnb hi I « ili a mi i « 1 i 1 , ,,,11,1,- I . . uultillliilfcp 

let It HlllJO With thi p,kp* of lie L. ■ I . . », 
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I shall hare frequent occasion to do as I proceed, I must also 

S mut out his negligences and defects Without a free iinp.uti.il 
lhcussion, of both the faults and beauties which occur in Ins 
composition, it is evident this piece ot criticism would l>e of no 
service and from the freedom which I use m criticising Mr 
Addison’s Style, none can imagine, that I mean to depreciate 
his writings, after having repeatedly declared the high opinion 
wluch I entertain of them. The beauties of this author .ire so 
many and the general character of his Style is bo elegant and 
estimable, that the minute imperfections 1 shall have occasion 
to point out, aro but like those spots m the sun, which may he 
di%oveicd by the assistance of art, but winch have no effect 
m obscuring its lustre It is, indeed, my judgment, that wliat 
Qmnctilian applies to Cicero, “ Illo se profeciaae sciat, ciu Cicero 
i aide placebit,” may, with justice, he applied to Mr Addison; 
tlut to be highly pleased with Ilia manner of writing, is the 
ciitcnon of one’s having acquired a good taste in English Style 
The paper on which wo are now to enter, is No 411, tlio first 
of his celebrated Essays ou the Pleasures of the Imagination, in 
(lie sixth volume of the Spectator. It begins thus 
Our sight m the moti pet feet, anil meet delightful of nil our senses 
Tins is an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, pre- 
cise, and simple The author lays down, m a few plain words, 
the proposition which he is going to illustrate throughout the 
lest of the paragraph In this manner wo qhouhl always set 
out A first sentence should seldom bo a and never na 

intricate one 

He might have Haul, Our sight u the mod perfect nrul the mart 

dehr/htf'd But lie has judged bettor, in omitting to ro|>c it 

tile article the For the rejietition of it is proper clnelly when 
we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as distin- 
guished from, or contrasted with, each other , anil when we want 
that the reader’s attention should rest on that distinction For 
instance, had Mr Addison intended to say, That our sight is at 
once the most delightful, and the most rueful, of all our senses, the 
article might than have been repeated with propriety, as a clear 
nml strong distinction would have been conveyed But as 
lietween perfect and dhqhtfid, there is less contrast, there was no 
occasion for such rejietition It would have had no other effect, 
hut to add a word unnecessarily to the sentence He proceeds . 

It file the mind with the larged variety of ideas, conmses with tie 
objects tit the greatest distance, and continues the longed t» action , 
without being tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments 
This sentence deserves attention, as remarkably liarmomous 
mul well constructed It possesses, indeed, almost all the pro- 
forties of a perfect sentence. It is entirely perspicuous It is 
loaded with no superfluous or unnecessary words For, tired or 
mt luted, towards the end of the sentence; ore not used fur 
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synonymous terms They convoy distinct ideas, and refer to 
different members of the period , that this sense continue* the 
longest m action without bung tired, that is, without being fatigued 
with its action , and also, without being satiated with it* proper 
enjoyment i That quality of a good sentence which I termed its 
unity, is here perfectly preserved It is our eight of which he 
speaks This is the object earned through the sentence^ and 
presented to us in every member of it, by those verbs, fill*, 
convene s, continue*, to each of which it is clearly tlio nominative 
Those capital words are disposed of in the most proper places , 
and tli.vt uniformity is maintained in the construction of the 
sentence, which suits the unity of the object 

Observe, too, the music of the period , consisting of three 
members, each of which, agreeably to a rule I formerly men- 
tioned, grows, and rises abovo uie other in sound, till the 
sentence is conducted at last, to one of tho most melodious 
closes which our language admits ; without being tired or satiated 
with its proper enjoyments. Enjoyment* is a word of length and 
dignity, exceedingly proper for a close which is dosigned to be 
a musical one The harmony is the more happy, as this dispo- 
sition of the members of the period, which suite the sound so 
well, is no less just and proper with respect to the sense It 
follows tho order of nature First, we have the variety of 
objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to the mind , next, we 
have tho action of sight on those objects , and lastly, we have 
the time and continuance of its action No order could be more 
natural or happy 

Tins sentence has still another beauty. It is figurative, with- 
out being too much so for the subject. A metaphor runs 
through it. The sense of sight is, in Home degree, personified 
W e are told of its conversing with its objects , and of its not 
being tired or satiated with its enjoyment * , all which expressions 
arc plain allusions to the actions and feelings of men This is 
that slight sort of Personification, which, without any appearance 
of boldness, and without elevating the fancy much ahovo its 
ordinary state, renders discourse picturesque, and leads us to 
conceive the author’s meaning more distinctly, by clothing 
abstract ideas, in sumo degree, with sensible colours 

Mr Addison abounds with this beauty of Style beyond most 
authors , and the sentence winch we have been considering, is 
very expressive of lus manner of writing There is no blemish 
in it whatever, unless that a strict Critic might poihaps object, 
that the epithet large, which he applies to variety — the larged 
variety of tarns, is an epithet more commonly applied to extent 
than to number It is plain, that he here employed it to avoid 
the repetition of the word great, which occurs immediately after- 
wards. 

The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, 
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shape, and att other idem that enter at the eye, except colours ; but 
at the same time, it is very much straitened and confined m its opera- 
tion *, to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular objects. 

Thu sentence is by no means so happy aa the former It is, 
indeed, neither clear nor elegant. Extension and shape can, with 
no propriety, be called ideas , they are the properties of mattei 
Neither is it accnr&te, even according to Mr Locke’s philosophy 
(with which our author seems here to have puzzled himself), to 
speak of any sense giving us a notion of ideas, our senses give 
ua the ideas themselves ' The mean mg would have been much 
more dear, if the Author had expressed himself thus • “ The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, give ns the idea of extension, 
figure, and all the other properties of matter which arc perceived 
by the eye, except colours ” 

Hie latter part of tho sentence is still more embarrassed For 
w hat meaning can we make of the sense of feeling being confineil 
in its operations, to the number, bull, and distance of Us particular 
objects f Surely, every sense is confined, ns much as the sense of 
feeling, to the number, bulk, and distance of its own objects 
Sight and feeling ore, in this respect, perfectly on a level , 
neither of them can extend beyond its own objects. The turn 
of expression is ho inaccurate here, that one would bo apt to 
suspect two words to have been omitted in the printing, which 
were ong-nally in Mr Addison’s manuscript , because the inser- 
tion of them would render tho sense much more intelligible and 
dear These two words are, Kith regard — it is very muck 
straitened, and confined in its operations, with regard to the number, 
bulk, and distance of Us particular objects Hie meaning then 
wonld be, that feeling is more limited than sight in this respect ; 
that it is confined to a narrower circlo, to a smaller number of 
objects. 

The epithet particular applied to objects, in the conclusion of 
tho sentence, ir redundant, and conveya no meaning whatever 
Mr Addison seems to have used it in place of peculiar, as indeed 
he docs often in other passages of his writings. But particular 
and peculiar, though they are too often confounded, are words of 
different import from each other Particular stands opposed to 
general , peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed ill common 
wuh others Particular expresses what m the logical Stylo is 
called Species; peculiar what is called differentia. Its peculiar 
objects would have signified in this place, the objects of the sense 
of feeling, ns distinguished from the objects of any other sense , 
and would have had more meaning than its particular objects. 
Though, in truth, neither the one nor the other epithet was 
requisite It was sufficient to have said simply, Us objects 

Our sight seems designed to supply all these, defects, and may be 
considered as a more imitate and diffuse kind of touch, that spread. 
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j tsilf over ait infinite multitude of bodies, comprehend* the largest 
figure*, and bring * into our reach tome of the must remote parte of 
the universe 

Here again the Author's Style returns upon us m all its 
beauty This is a sentence distinct, graceful, well arranged and 
highly musical In the latter part of it, it is constructed with 
three membors, which are formed much m the some maimer 
with those of the second sentence, on which I bestowed bo much 
praise The construction is so similar, that if it had followed 
immediately nfter it, we.shonld have boon seusiblo of 11 faulty 
monotony But the intoi position of another sentence between 
them prevents this effect. 

It is tine tense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas, 
so that by the pleasures of the Imagination or Forney ( which I shall 
use promiscuously) l here mean such a* arise from visible objects, 
either when we have them actually in our view; or when we call up 
their ideas into our minds by painting, statues, descriptions, or any 
the like occasion. 

In place of, It is this sense which furnishes — the Author might 
have said more shortly. This sense furnishes But the mode of 
expression which ho luis usod is here more prujicr This Bort of 
full aud ample assertion, it u this which, is fit to bo used when a 
proposition of importance is liud down, to which wo seek to call 
the reader's attention It is like pointing with the hand at tho 
object of wlucli wo speak The parenthesis in tho middle of the 
sentence, which l shall use promiscuously , is not clear He 
ought to have said, terms which I shall use promiscuously ; as the 
verb use relates not to the pleasures of the imagination, but to 
the terms of fancy and imagination, which he was to employ as 
synonymous A ny the like occasion — to call a painting or a st itne 
an occasion is not a happy expression, lior is it veiy proper to 
speak of calling up uleas by occasion. Tho common phrase, any 
such means, would have been more natural 

We cannot indeed have a single image ui the fancy, that did not 
make its first entrance through the eight ; but we have the jmwer of 
retaining, altering, ami compounding those images which tee have 
once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision that are 
most agreeable to the imagination , for n by this faculty, a man m a 
dungeon is capdile of entertaining himself with scenes and landscape 
more beautiful than any that can be f omul m the whole compass of 
sature 

It may bo of use to romark, that in one member of this sen- 
tence there is an inaccuracy in syntax It is very proper to say, 
altering and compounding those images which we have once receneil 
i/uo ail the nineties of picture ana vision. But we can nith no 
propriety say, retaining them into , ill the varieties; anil yet, 
according to the manner m which the wosds are ranged, this 
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construction is unavoidable For retamuig, altering, and co/<i- 
aaunding, are participles, each of which equally refers to, and 
golems the subsequent noun, those image* , and that noun again 
is necessarily connected with the following preposition into 
This instance shows tho importance of carefully attending to the 
rules of Gnunmnr and Syntax , when so pure a writer as Mr. 
Addison - could, through inadvertence, be guilty of such au error 
The construction might easily have been rectitied, by disjoining 
the participle retaining from the other two participles in this way 
* We have the power of retaining those images which we have 
at once received , and of altering and compounding them into all 
the varieties of picture anil vision or better |ierhaps thus 
We have the power of rctainuig, nlteimg, and compounding 
those images which we have once 1 eccivcd , and ot foi nuug them 
into all the varieties of picture and vision ” The latter part of 
the sentence is dear and elegant. 

There are few word* in the L'ngltsh Language, u hrc/i ate employed 
m a more Lost and uncircuhui.nl/cd sense than those of the Fancy 
anil 'he Imagination 

There are fete words — which are employed — It hail been better, 
if oui Author hero had said more simply — Fen wonts m the 
K/tylish Language are emptoyal Mr. Aduison, wliosu Style is of 
the free and full, rather than tho nervous kind, de.ils, oil all 
occasions, in this extended sort of phraseology But it is proper 
only alien some assertion ot conseqnonce is advanced, and which 
tan lxai an emphasis such as that m the hist sentence of tlio 
former paragraph On other occasions, these little words, u is, 
mil the/e air, ought to be avoided os redundant and enfeulding 
T ore of the Farley and the Imagination. The article ought to 
lino liecn omitted here As lie docs not mean tlie powers of 
me Fancy and the Imagination, but the wouIm only, the article 
cert-uni} lmd no proper place , neither, indeed, was there any 
ni i.inoii for other two words, those of Better if the sentence 
li ul run thus “ Few words in the Knghsh -Language are em- 
ployed in a more loose and uuuircumscnlied sense, thuu Fancy 
and Imagination ” 

I therefo/e thought U neceairy to fix and determine the notion of 
these two words, a* I intend to make use of them m the threud of my 
following speculations, that the reader may conceive lightly uftal u 
the subject which I proceed upon. 

'ITiough fix and de' ermine may appear synonymous words, yet 
a (liilereiice between them may bo remarked, anil they limy bo 
viewed os applied hero, with peculiar delicacy The Author 
lias just said, that the words ot which he is speaking were loose 
a, u uncircuvisci ibed Fu, relates to the first of these, determine 
’o tho last. Wo fi i what is Los , that is, wo confine the word 
to its proper place, thatat may not fluctuate in our imagination, 
and pass from one idea to anotkei , and we determine what is 
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vnctrexmseribed, that is, we ascertain its termini or limits, 
draw the circle round it, that we may see its boundaries. For 
we cannot conceive the meaning of a w ord, nor indeed of any 
other thing, clearly, till we see its limits, and know how far it 
extends. These two words, therefore, have grace and beauty as 
they are here applied , though a writer more frugal of words 
than Mr Addison, would have preferred the single word uncer- 
tain, which conveys, without any metaphor, the import of them 

both 

The notion of theft words is somewhat of a harsh phrase, at 
least not so commonly used, as the meaning of these words. As I 
intend to make use if them tn the thread <f my speculations, this is 
plainly faulty. A sort of Metaphor is improperly mixed with 
words in the literal sense. He might very well have said, as 1 
intend to make use of them in my following speculations Tins was 
plain language , but if he choBe to borrow on allusion from 
thread th.it allusion ought to have been supported , for there 13 
no consistency in moling use of them in the t/uead of speculations 
and indeed, in expressing anything so simple and familiar as 
this is, plain language is always to be preferred to metaphrn ical 
The subject which I proceed upon, is an ungraceful dose of u aeu- 
tenco , better, the subject upon which 1 proceed 

1 must therefore desire hum to remember , that by the pleasures of tbs 
Imagination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally front 
sight, and that I divide these pleasures into two kinds. 

As the Inst sentence began with, / therefore thought it necessary 
to fix, it is careless to begin tins sentence m a manner so very 
similar, J must therefore desire him to remember; especially as the 
small variation of using, on this account, or, for this reason, in 
place of therefore, would nave amended the Style When lie says, 
I mean only such pleasures, it may be remarked that the adverb 
only is not in its proper place It is not intended here to qualify 
the verb mean ; but such pleasures : and therefore should have 
been placed in as close connection us possible with tlie word 
which it limits or qualifies The Style becomes more clear ami 
neat, when the words are arranged thus “ by the pleasures of 
the Imagination, I mean such pleasures only as arise fioin sight. ’ 

My design being, first of all to discomse of those primary pleasures 
of the Imagination, which entirely proceed from such objects as art 
before our eyes; and, in the next place, to speak of those setvmhiry 
measures of the Imagination , which flow from the ideas of visible 
objects , 1 when the objects are not actually before the eye, but are called 
up into our memories, or formed into agreeable visions of things that 
are either absent or fictitious. 

It is a great rule in laying down the division of a subject, to 
study neatuess and brevity ns much ns possible The divisions 
arc then more distinctly apprehended, End more easily remem- 
bered Tins sentence is not perfectly happy m that respect. It 
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is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseology Mg design betru/ 
tirtt of all to discourse, m the nest place to sjieal of, suji oLpcts as are 
before our eye?, things that art either absent or pctiturus Several 
norils might have been spared hero , and the Style made mote 
ue it and compact. 

The pleasures of the Imagination, tal-e n in their full extent , are nit 
n arose at those of sense, nor so re/tnrtl as those of the understanding 

This sentence is distinct atid elegant. 

The last are indeed more preferable, because they are fnunara onsome 
n ir knowledge or improvement in the mind of man. Yet it must U 
omjesnd, that those of the J iiu ig motion are as great, and us trans- 
portmg as the other. 

Ill the beginning of this sentence, the phrase more jirrfemUr, is 
nil'll a plain inaccuracy, that one womlera how Mr Addison 
should have fallen into it , seeing preferable, of itselt, expresses 
the uunpaiative degree, and is the same with more eligible or 
more excellent. 


I must observe farther, tliat the proposition contained m the 
List member of this sentence is neither cleai nor neatly expressed, 
it must be confessed that those of the Imagination me a* great, and as 
transporting as the other In the former sentence, he had com- 
] mi red three tilings together , the pleasures of the Imagination, 
those of Sense, and those of the Understanding 111 the liegiu- 
ning of tins sentence, he had called the pleasures of the Under- 
standing, the last and he ends the sentenc c, \i ith olmerving, that 
those of tlio Imagination aie as gre.it and transporting as the 
o the, Now, besides that the ether makes not a projier contrast 
with the last, ho leaves it nnibimious, whether, by the other, lie 
meint the pleasures of tho Understanding, or the pleasures oi 
iviise , for it may refer to either by the construction , though, 
mmouiitedly he intended th.it it should lcfcr to the pleasures of 
die Understanding only Tho prnjxiHition, reduced to pcrspi- 
i noils language, inns thus “ Yet it must bo confessed, that the 
nleisuies of the Imagination, when compared with those of the 
l ■ mid-standing, arc no less gicat and transporting” 

■d beautiful prospect delights the soul, as much ax a demonstra- 
tion, and a description ui Ilomor has charmed more readers than a 
'hupter m Aristotle 

Tliis is a good illustration of what he liad been asserting, and 
w ex pressed with that happy and elegant turn for which our 
Author is very remarkable 

Itesides, the pleasures of the Imagination have this advantage, abate 
t/r*e of the Understanding, that they are more obvious, and more ea*y 
to *• acquired 

Ins is also an unexceptionable sentence 

It u but opening the rge, awl the scene enters 

ihw sentence is lively and picturesque By the gaiety and 
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briskness which it gives tha style, it shows the advantage of 
intermixing such a short sentence as this amidst a run of longer 
ones, which never fails to have a happy effect. I must remark, 
however a small inaccuracy A scene cannot be said to enter; an 
actor outers , but a scene appoint or presents itself 

The colours paint themiel«e* on the fancy, with very little attention 
of thought or application of mind in the heholtler 

This is still a beautiful illustration , camod on with that 
agreeable flowenness of f mi y anil Style, which is so well suited 
to those pleasures of the Imagination of which the author is 
treating. 

We arc struck, ire know not how, with the symmetry of any thing 
we see, and immediately assent to the beauty of an ofgect, without 
inquiring into the particular causes and occasions of it 

There is n falling off here from tlio elegance of the former 
sentences We assent to the truth of a proposition , but cannot 
so well ho saul to aswnt to the beauty of un object. Acknouteilye 
would have expressed the sense with more propriety The close 
of the sentence too is heavy and ungraceful, the particular crimes 
and occasions of it, both ptrticubir and occasions are words quito 
sujierfluous , and the pronoun it mm some measure ambiguous, 
whether it refers to beauty or to object It would haie been 
some amendment to the Style to have run thus “We lmmedi 
ately acknowledge the beauty of an object, without lnqnuing 
into the cause of that beauty ” 

A man of a polite Imagination is let into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capalie of receiving 

Polite is a term more commonly applied to manners or be- 
haviour, than to tlio mind or imagination. There is nothing 
farther to be observed on this sentence, unless the use uf that 
for a relative pronoun instead of which ; an usage which is too 
frequent with Mr Addison Which is a much more definite 
won! than that, being never employed m any other way than as 
a relative , whereas that is a word of inanv senses , sometimes a 
demonstrative pronoun, often a conjunction In some casus wc 
are indeed obliged to use that for n relative, in order to avoid the 
ungraceful repetition of which in the same sentence But when 
we oro laid under no necessity of this kind, it huh is always the 
preferable word, anil certiuulv was so m this sentence, Pleasure* 
which the vulgar vre not ca/xiole of receiving, is much better than 
pleasures that the vulgar, die 

He can converse with a picture, and find an agreeable companion 
tn a statue, lit meets with a secret refreshment in a description , 
and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of Judds and 
meadows, than another does in the possession It gives him, indeed, 
a kind of property m every thing he sees, and make* the most rude 
uncultivated parts of nature administer to hu pleasures; so that he 
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tool* ujion the worll, a* it were, in another lu/ht, and discovers m 
it a multitude of charm* that conceal thtmstlie* from the generality 
cf mankind 

All this is very beautiful The illustration is happy , and the 
Style urns with tlie greatest e.we and lmriuony We see no 
labour, no stiffness, or affectation , but an author wilting from 
the native flow ot a gay and pleasing imagination This pre- 
dominant character of Mr. Addison’s lmumer, far more than 
compensates all those little negligences which we uro now 
remaiking Two of these occur m tins paragraph The first 
in thu sentence which begins with, It give* lum, indeed a hind of 
propsity— To this it, there is no projiei antecedent m the whole 
paragraph In order to gather the meaning, wo must look bade 
as lai as to the third sentenco before the first of the piragraph, 
which begins with, A man of a polite imagination This phrase, 
jmltle imagination, in the only antecedent to which this if can 
it fl r , and even that is an improper antecedent, us it stands in 
the gc mtivo case, as the qualification only of n man 

The other instance of negligence, is towards the end of the 
paragraph. {So t/uit he tool* v pm the world, a* it were, m another 
1,,/ht By another light, Mr. Addison means, a light different 
from that in which other men view the world But though this 
(.Kpression clearly conveyed tins meaning to himself when 
writing, it conveys it very indistinctly to others, and is an 
instance of that sort of inaccuracy into wluch, m the warmth, of 
ioiii]Hi>ition, every writer of a lively imagination is apt to full , 
and which can only be remedied by a coid subsequent leview — 
•In it it we— is upon most occasions no more than <ui ungraceful 
palliative, and here there whs not thu least occasion for it, as he 
was not about to say anything which required a softening of tins 
kind To Bay the truth, this last sentenco, so that he looka upon 
the world, anil what follows, hail lietter been wanting altogether 
It is no moic than an unnecessary recapitulation of what had 
gone before , a feeble adjection to the lively picture he had 
given of the pleasures of the imagination The paragraph 
would have ended with mure spirit at the words immediately 
preceding, the uncultivated part* of nature administer to hi* plea- 
sure* 

There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be vile and in- 
nocent, or have a relish of any pleasure* that are not criminal ; 
tiiry diversion they take is at the erpenec of some one entiu or 
o anther, and their eery Just step out of laxities* i* into vice or 

My 

Nothing eau bo more elegant, or more finely turned, than 
tins sentence It. is neat, clear, and musical We could 
nuruiy alter one word, or di ai range mu* member, without 
B I oiling it. Few sentences are to be found more finished, or 
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A man should endeavour, therefore, to mate the sphere of hit i nno- 
cent pleasures as untie as possible, that he map retire into them teal, 
safety, mul And m them such a satisfaction at a wise man would not 
tins': to tale. 

Thin also is a good sentence, and gives occasion to no material 
remark 

Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not 
require such a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious 
eiu/Joy meats, nor at the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that 
indolence and remissness, which art apt to accomfxmy our more 
sensual delights; but, like a gentle exercise to the faculties, amiU i 
them from doth and idleness, without putting them upon any labour 
oi difficulty. 

Thu beginning of tins sentence is not correct, and affords ,m 
instance of a period too loosely connected with the precedin',' 
one Of this nature, says he, are those of the imagination \f,> 
might ask of what nature J For it had not been the seojie of 
the preceding sentence to descuhe the nature of any set of pit i- 
Bures lie had said, that it was every man a duty to make the 
sphere of lua innocent pleasures as wide as possiblo, in order 
that, within that sphere, lie might find a safe retreat and ,1 
laudable satisfaction The transition is loosoly made, by U- 
giiimug the next sentence with saying, Of this nature are tin s 
of the imagination. It had been better, if, keeping m view (lie 
governing object of the preceding sentence, ho hail saul , 1 Tins 
advantage we gain,” or, “ This satisfaction we enjoy, by menus nf 
the pleasures of imagination ” The rest of the scntciue is 
abundantly correct 

We might here adsl, that the pleasures of the fancy are more 
conducive to health than those of the understanding, which art 
worked out bu dint of thinking, and attended with too eio'uit a 
labour of the brain. 

On this sentence nothing occurs deserving of remark, except 
tlut uorled out bg dint of thinking, is n phrase which borders tun 
much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be .proper foi being 
employed in a polished composition 

Mightfnl scenes, whether m nature, painting, or poetry, hare a 
kindly influence on Me body, as well as the mind, and not only t>ne 
to dear and brighten the imagination, but are able to dnjierse grttf 
and melancholy, and to set the animal spirits t n pleasing and agree- 
able motions For this reas.n Sir Francis Bacon, m his Jlssag 
upon Health , has not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
a poem, or a prospect, where he jnrticularly dissuades /uni from 
knotty and simile disquisitions, and advises him to pursue itiulus 
that All the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as hiMurn 
fables, ansi conteni/btfions of nature 

In the latter of these two sentences, a member of the pern>n 
is altogether out of its plate , which gives the whole Peutein e 
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a harsh and disjointed cast, and serves to illustrate the lules 
X formerly gave concerning arrangement The wrong placed 
member which I point at is this , where he particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subfile disquisitions , these words should 
undoubtedly, have been placed not where they stand, but thus 
bir Francis Baau± vn Am Kssay upon Health, where he paiti- 
cularly dissuades reader from knotty and subtile spetulatums, 
has not thought it improper to prescribe to Attn, Sc. This arrange- 
ment reduces every thing into proper order. 

1 hare in thus Paper, by way of introduction, settled the notion of 
those jdeasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my jnt- 
wnt unilei tiding, and endeavoured, by several consider<itious, to 
ret in nmol to -my readers the pursuit of those pleasures . / shall in 
my nert Paper, examine the several sources from whence these plea- 
sures are dertreiL 

These two concluding sentences afford examples of the proper 
collocation of circumstances in a period. I formerly showed, 
th.it it is often a lu.ittei of dtfliiulty to dispose ot them in 
b.uli a manner, as that they shall not ciulnrrass tlie pnncip.il 
subject ot the sentence In the sentences lieforc us Huveral 
ot these incidental circumstances necessarily come ill — /?// way 
ot uUruducti n—by several comuleraiions —in this Papa —in Vie 
nest Paper All w'ludi are, with great propuety, managed liy 
our autnoi It will bo found, upon trial, that there were no 
other parts of the sentence, tn which they could have been 
placed to I <p\al advantage Had lie fuul, foi instance, “ [ have 
settled the notion (riilher, the meaning ) — of those pleasures of 
the imagination, which are the subject of my present under- 
taking, by way of introduction m this Paper, and endeavoured 
to recommend the pursuit of those pleasures to my readers by 
sevci ill considerations we must be sensible that tlie sontence, 
thus clogged with circuinstiuicus in the wrong place, would 
outlier have been so neat nor bo clear, as it is by the present 
construction. 


LECTURE XXI. 

CRITICAL EXA3IIJIATION OP THE STYLE Ilf IfO. CCOCXII. 
OP THE SPECTATOR. 

Tug observations which have occurred in renewing that Paper 
»f Mr Addison’s whmh was the subject of the last Lecture, 
Bull,, ontly shuw, that m the writings of an author of the most 
l'*W « genius and distinguished talents, inaccuracies may some- 
tin es lie found. Though such inaccuracies may bo ovei hulunced 
by so many beauties, as render Sty la highly pleasing and agreeable 
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upon the whole, yet it must be desirable to every writer to avoid, 
ns far us lie can, inaccuracy of any kind As the subject then - 
fore is of importance, I have thought it might be useful to carry nn 
this criticism throughout two or throe sulisequent Papers of the 
Spectator At the same time I must ultimate that the Lectures 
on these Papers are solely intended for muh as are applying 
themselves to the study of English Style I pretend not to gn* 
instruction to those who are already well acquainted with the 

} lowers of language To them my remarks may prove unedi- 
ying , to some they may seem tedious and minute , but to auth 
ns have not yet made all the proficiency which they desire m 
elegance of Style, strict attention to tho composition and struc- 
ture of sentences cannot fail to prove of considerable benefit 
mid though my remarks on Mr Addison should, in any instance, 
be thought ill-founded, they will at least, serve the purpose of 
lending them into the train of making proper remarks them- 
selves* 1 proceed, therefore, to the examination of the subse- 
quent Paper, No 412 

1 shall first consider those pleasure* of the imagination, whuh 
arise from the actual view mul survey of outward object* and 
these , I thinJc, all proceed from the tight of what M great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. 

This sentence gives occasion for no material remark It 
is simple and distinct The words which ho here uses, mew and 
survey, are not altogether synonymous , as the former may he 
Hupposed to uniKirt mere inspection , the latter more deliberate 
examination Yet they he so near to one another in meaning, 
that m the present case, any one of them, perhaps, would have 
been sufficient The epithet actual, is introduced, in ordor to 
mark more strongly the distinction between what our author 
calls the primary pleasures of imagination, which arise from 
immediate view, and the secondary, which arise from remem- 
brance or description 

There may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive, that the 
horror or loathsomeness of an object may overbear the pleasure which 
results from its novelty greatness, or beauty ; but stdl there ic ill be 
such a mixture of delight m the very disgust it gives vs, as any of 
these three qualifications are most conspicuous and prevailing 

This sentence must lie acknowledged to be an unfortunate 

• If thuro lie readers who think any further apology requisite for nil whea- 
tnnng to critioiso tho sentences of so unui, lit an luthor us Mr Addison, l tim'd 
take notice, tli it I w is untnr illy lul to it hr the circumstances of that part » 
tllu kingdom where those Lecture* WLie re id , where the ordinary sjstkcn 
liuigiugo often differs riiuoli from wli it is used 1 is jprud hngllsli author* Hi' 1 "' 1 
it occnrn d to mo, as a proiier mothod of correcting uny isculuntius of drdcct, m 
direct students of oloqucsno to aieib so and I’x-miiio, with particular uttcittu n, 
the structure of Mr Addi-on s sciituuis Tlioru pnisrrs of the Spectator, wlnih 
are tin subject of tho following Urine s, wan. nauinltnglv gtiuu out in csurire 
to students, to ho thus oxaminoil and III il> rod uinl sititU of the olwi riutsiis 
which follow, both on the liaiutlrs mul blemishes of tins author, wen sw 1,1 
bt ilw observations picn to mom uouaujuuiicu of the unorouo proscribed 
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one. The Bense is obscure and embarrassed, and the expression 
loose and irregular The beginning of it is perplexed by the 
wrong position of the words som&hmg and object The natural 
arrangement would hare been, There may, indeed, be something in 
an object to terrible or offensive, that the horror or loathsomeness of it 
may overbear These two epithets, horror or loathsomeness, are 
awkwardly joufted together Loathsomeness is, indeed, a quality 
which may De ascribed to an object, but horror is not, it is a 
feeling excited in the mind. The language would have been 
much more correct, had our author said, There may, indeed be 
something in an object so terrible or offensive that the horror or dis- 
gust which it excites may overbear. The two first epithets, terrMe 
or offensive, would then have expressed the qualities of an object , 
the latter, horror or dugust, the corresponding sentiments which 
these qualities produce in us. Loathsomeness was the most 
unhappy word he could have chosen ; for to be loathsome, is to 
be odious, and seems totally to exclude any mixture of ddight, 
which he afterwards supposes may be found in the object. 

In the latter part of the sentence there axe several inaccura- 
cies When he says, there will be such a mixture of ddight in die 
very disgust if gives us, as any of these three qwalijicatums are most 
conspicuous ; the construction is defective, and seems hardly 
grammatical. He meant assuredly to say, such a mixture of 
delight as is proportioned to the degree in which any of these three 
qiuUifications art most conspicuous. We know that there may be 
a mixture of pleasant and of disagreeable feelings excited by the 
name object ; yet it appears inaccurate to say, that there is any 
ddight in the very disgust. The plural verb art, is improperly 
joined to any of these three quahfieatione ; for as any is here used 
distribute vely, and means any one of these three qualifications, the 
corresponding verb ought to nave been singular. The order in 
which die two last words are placed, should have been reversed, 
and made to stand prevailing and conspicuous. They are conspi- 
cuous because they prevail 

By greatness, 1 do not only mean the bulk of any tingle object, but 
the largeness of a whole view, considered at one entire piece. 

In a former Lecture, when treating of the Structure of Sen- 
tences, I quoted this sentence os an instance of the careless 
manner in which adverbs are sometimes interjected m the midst 
of a period Only, as it is here placed, appears to be a limitation 
of tljo following verb mean. The question might be put, What 
more does he than only mean t As the Author, undoubtedly, 
intended it to refer to the bulk of a single object, it would have 
lieeu placed with more propriety, after these words. 1 do not 
mean the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a whole 
mo As the following phrase, considered at one entire piece, 
seems to be somewhat deficient, both in dignity and propriety, 
perhaps this adjection might have been altogether omitted, and 
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the sentence have closed with fully as much advantage at the 
word view. 

Sitch are the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast 
uncultivated desert, of huge heaps cf mountains, high rocks and preci- 
pices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we are not struck with the 
njvettg or beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind of magnificence 
which appears in mam / of these stupendous worts of nature . 

This sentence, in the main, is beautiful The objects presented 
are all ot them noble, selected with judgment, arranged with 
propriety, and accompanied with proper epithets. We must, 
however, observe that the sentence is too loosely, and not very 
grammatically, connected with the preceding one. He says, such 
are the prospects ; such, signifies of that nature or quality, which 
necessarily presupposes aomo adjective, or word descriptive ot a 
quality going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing 
sentence, there is no euch adjective He had spoken of greatness 
in the ulistract only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct ante- 
cedent to which we can refer it The sentence would have been 
introduced with more grammatical propriety, by Baying, To thts 
doss belong, or, under this head are ranged the prospects, ofc. The 
of, which is prefixed to huge heaps cf mountains, is misplaced, anil 
lias, perhaps, been an eiror in the printing, as either all tlie 
particulars, here enumerated, should have had this mark of the 
genitive, or it should have been prefixed to none but the first 
when, in the close of the sentence, the Author speaks of that 
rude magnificence which appears in many cf these stupendous works 
of nature, no had better have omitted the word many, which 
seems to except some of them Whereas, in lus general propo- 
sition, lie undoubtedly meant to include all the stupendous 
works lie liad enumerated , and there is no question that, in all 
of them, a rude magnificence appears. 

Oar imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to grasp at any 
thing, that is too big for its capacity. We are flung into a /leasing 
astonishment at siudi unbounded views ; and fed a delightful stillness 
an l amazement in the soul, at the apprehension of them. 

The language here is elegant, and several of the expressions 
remmkably happy There is nothing which requires any nm- 
niud version except the close, at the apprehension of them. Not only 
is this a languid enfeebling, conclusion of a sentence, otherwise 
beautiful, but the apprehtyision of views is a phrase destitute of all 
propriety, and, indeed scarcely intelligible. Had tins adjection 
been entirely omitted, and tne sentence been allowed to' close 
with stillness and amazement m the soul, it would have been a great 
improvement. Nothmg is frequently more hurtful to the gr.tfie 
or vivacity of a period, than superfluous dragging words at the 
conclusion. 

The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks like a 
restraint upon it, and is aj it to fancy itself under a sort of confine 
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wen*, when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, and shorten*/!, 
on every tide by the neighbourhood of walls or mountains On the 
contrary, a spacious horizon is an image of liberty, where the eye has 
room to range abroad, to expatiate at large, on the immensity of its 
r firs, anil to lose itself amidst the variety of objects that offer them- 
s'ces to its observation Such wide and undetermined prospects art 
a* phasing to the fancy, as the speculations of eternity, or infinitude 
are to the understanding 

Our Author’s Stylo appears here, in all that native beauty 
-which cannot be too much praised The numbers flow smoothly, 
and with a graceful harmony The words which he haB chosen 
carry a certain amphtudo and fulness, well suited to the nntuie 
of the subject , and the members of the periods rise in a 
gradation, accommodated to the rise of the thought. The eye 
first ranges abroad; then, expatiates at large on the immensity of as 
metre, and at hist loses itself amidst the variety of objects that offer 
theinsrlres to its observation. The fancy is elegantly contrasted 
with the uiulerstiinding,jsrospects with sjccuUdions, and wide and 
unt/eternuned prospects with speculations of eternity and infinitude 

lint if there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this gran- 
deur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with stars and 
meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out into rivers, woods, rods, and 
meadows, the pleasure still grows upon vs, as it arises from more than 
a single principle 

The oi-ticle prefixed to beauty, in the beginning of this sentence, 
might have been omitted, and the Stylo have run, pei IiajiH, to 
more advantage thus But if beauty, or uncommonness, be joiner/ to 
tit is grandeur A landscape cut out into rivers, woods, diversified, &c 
seems unseasonably to imply an artificial formation, and would 
have been better expressed by diversified with rivers, woods, &c 

livery thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure m the 
imagination, because it fiUs the soul with an agreeable surprise 
gratifies its curiosity, and gives tf an idea of which it was not before 
jnssessnl He are, indeed, so often conversant with one set of objects , 
and tired out with so many repeated shows iff the earns things, that 
uh'Ueier is new or uncommon contributes a little to vary human life, 
ami to dnerl our nunds for a while, with the strangeness of its 
appearance It serves us for a kind of refreshment, and tales off 
1 om that satiety ice are apt to complain of m our usual and ordinary 
entertainments 

The Style in these sentences flows m an easy and agreeable 
in inner A severe ontie might point out some exprcsions that 
would bear being retrenched But this would alter the genius 
and character of Afr Addison’s Style Wc must always 
k member, that good composition admits of licing earned on 
uii 'irm iny different forms Stvle roust not be reduced to nut 
('<■<- 1 <e standard. One wutei may lio as agreeable, by a ploasiug 
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ddfuseness, when the subject bean, and hia genius prompts it, 
as another by a concise and forcible manner It is nt, however, 
to observe, that in the beginning of those sentences which we 
have at present before us, the phruse, ratten a pleasure in the ima- 
gination is unquestionably too flat and feeble, and might easily 
be amended, by saying, affords pleasure to the imagination, and 
towards the end there are two of't, which grate harshly on the 
ear, in that pliraso, takes off from that satiety ice are apt to complain 
of , where the correction is ns easily made as m the other case, 
by substituting diminishes that satiety of which ice are apt to com- 
plain. Such instances show the advantage of frequent reviews 
of what we have written, in order to give proper correctness and 
polish to onr Language. 

Tt u this which bestows charms on a monster, and mates even the 
imperfections of nature please vs. It is this that recommends variety, 
where the mind is every instant called off to something neio, ami the 
attention not suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself, on any par- 
ticular object It u this likewise, that improves uhat is yieat or 
beautiful, and makes it afford the mind a double entertainment. 

Still the Style proceeds with perspicuity, grace, and harmony. 
The full and ample assertion, with which each ot these sentences 
is introduced, frequent on many occasions, with onr Author, is 
here proper and seasonable , as it was las intention to magnify, 
as much as possible, the effects of novelty and variety, ami to 
draw our attention to them His frequent use of that instead of 
which, is nnotliei peculinuty of his Style , but on this occasion in 
particular, cannot be much commended, as, it is this which, seems 
in every view, to be better than, it is this that, three times re- 
peated I must likewise take notice, that the antecedent to, it is 
this, when critically considered, is not altogether proper. It 
refers, as we discover by the sense, to whatever is new or uncom- 
mon But as it is not good language to say, whatever is new 
bestows charms on a monster, one cannot avoid thinking that our 
Author had done butter to have begun the first of these three 
sentences with saying, It w novelty which bestows charms on a 
monster, &e 

Unmet, luldi, and meadows, art at any season of the year pleasant 
to look upon, but never so much «i in the opening of the lipring, when 
they are all new anil fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not 
yet too much accustomed ami famUutr to the eye 

111 this expression, net er so much as in the ojwmng of the 
Spring there appears to be a small error in grammar , for when 
the construction is filled up, it must lie read, never so m>uh 
pleasant Hud he, to avoid this, said, never so n inch s , the gram- 
matical error would liavo been prevented, but the language 
would have been awkward Bettor to have said, but never so 
ay ree tide as in the opening of the Spring. Wo readily say, the 
eye is accustomed to objects , but to say, as our Author ho* 
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done at the close of the sentence, that objects are accuatomttl to 
the ei/e, can scarcely be allowed in a prose composition 

for this reason there is nothing that more en hieas a prospect than, 
nrrm, jetteavs, or falls of water, where the scene is perpetually shift - 
\nq, and entertaining the sight every moment with something that is 
neir He are gutcJdy tired with looting at hills anil vallei/s, where 
ereri/ thing continues fixed and settled in the same place and posture, 
but find our thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the sight of such 
objects as are ever tn motion, and sliding away from beneath the eye 
of the beholder 

The first of these sentences is connected m too loose a manner 
with that which immediately preceded it. When he says, For 
this re-isou time is nothing that more enlivens, «£■•«., we are entitled 
to look for the reason in what he had just before said. But there 
we lind no i eason for whut he is now going to assert, except that 
grovci and meadows are most pleasant m the Spring We know 
that lie has hcen s]ieakmg of the pleasure produced by Novelty 
niul Variety, and our muida naturally recur to this, as the reason 
here alluded to , hut ins language (lues not properly express it. 
It is, mdeed, one of the defects ol this nmiuble writer, that Ins 
sentences are often too negligently connected with one another 
His meaning, upon the whole, we gather with ease from the 
tenuur of Ins discourse Yet this negligence prevents his sense 
from striking us with that force and evidence which a more 
.hi unite juncture of ports would hove produced Bating this 
Iliad uracy, these two sentences, especially the latter, are re- 
niu-kably elegant and beautiful. The close, in particular, is 
uncommonly hue, anil carries as much expressive harmony as 
the language can admit. It seems to paint what he is describing 
at once to the eye and the ear — Such object s us arc cier in motion, 
ami sliding away from beneath the eye of the beholder. — Indeed, 
notwithstanding those small errors, which the strictness ot 
radical examination obliges me to point out, it may be safely 
pronounced, that the two paragraphs which we have now con- 
sidered in this fiaiier, the one concerning greatness and the other 
concerning novelty, are extremely worthy of Mr. Addison, and 
exhibit a Style, which they who successfully imitate, may 
esteem themselves happy 

But there t« nothing that makes 'ts way more directly to the soul 
than Beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret sntnfaction and 
complacency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to any 
tinny that is great or uncommon. The very first discovery of it 
strifes the mind with an inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
d-l ght through all its faculties. 

' ome degree of verbosity may be here discovered, as phrases 
are repeated which seem little more than the echo of one 
JJiotlier , such as diffusing satisfaction and complacency through 
the imagination — stnlmg the mind with inward joy— spreading 
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•Aeerf-ulnesa and delight through all its faculties At the same 
time, I readily admit that this full and flowing Style, even 
though it carry some redundancy, » not unsuitable to the gaiety 
of the subject on which the Author is entering, and is more 
allowable here than it would have been on some other occasions. 

There u not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity more in one 
piece of matter than another ; became we might have been eo made, 
that whatever now appear t loathsome to us, might have shown itself 
agreeable; but we find by experience, that there are several modifica- 
tions of matter which the mind, without any previous consideration, 
pronounces at first sight beautiful or deformed. 

In tide sentence there is nothing remarkable, in any view, to 
draw our attention Wo may observe only, that the word more, 
towards the beginning, is not in its proper place, and that the 
preposition in is wanting boforo another. The phrase ought to 
have stood thus — Beauty or deformity in one piece of matter more 
than in another. 

Thus we see that everifdifferent species of sensible creatures has i Is 
different notions of Beauty, and that each of them is most affected 
with the beauties of its own kind. This is no where more remarhaMe 
than in birds of the same shape and proportion, when we often see the 
nude determined in his courtship by the single gram or tincture of a 
feather, and never discovering any charms but in the colour of its 
species. 

Neither is there here any particular elegance or felicity of 
language — Different sense of Beauty would have been a more 
proper expression to have been applied to irrational creatures, 
than as it stands, different notions of Beauty. In the close of the 
second sentence, when the Author says, colour of its species, lie 
is guilty of a considerable inaccuracy 111 changing the gender, as 
he had said in the same sentence that the male was determined m 
his courtship. 

There is a second fond of Beauty, that we find in the several pro- 
ducts of art and nature, which does not work in the imagination with 
that warmth and violence, as the beauty that appears in our proper 
aperies, but is apt, however, to raise in us a secret delight, and a fond 
of fondness for the places or objects in which tee discover it 

Still, I am Borry to say, we find little to praise As in lus 
enunciation of the subject, when beginning the former para- 
graph, he appeared to have been treating of Beauty in general, 
in distinction from greatness or novelty, this second fond of 
Beauty, of which he here speaks, comes upon us in a sort of 
surprise, and it is only by degrees we learn that formerly he 
had no more in view than the beauty which the different species 
of sensible creatures find in one another. This second fond of 
B-vuty, he says, we find m the several products of art and nature. 
He undoubtedly means, not m all, but in several of the products oj 
art and nature; and ought eo to have expressed himself, and in 
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the place of product s to have used also the more proper \i r.nl 
production) When he adds, that tins kind of Beauty does not 
teori m the imagination with that warmth and violence, as the beauty 
that appear t in our proper species ; the language) would certainly 
have been more pure and elegant if he had said, that it does not 
wont upon the imagination with such warmth and violence, ae the 
beauty that appears in our own specie). 

This consists either tn the gaiety or variety of colours, in the sym- 
metru and proportion of parts, in the arrangement and disposition 
of Codies, or in a just mature and concurrence of all together 
Among these several kinds of Beauty, the eye takes most delight tn 


To the language here I see no objection that can be made 
He no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing show tn nature 
than what appears in the heavens at the rising and setting of the sun, 
which is wholly made up of those different stains of ligm that show 


r 


The chief ground of criticism on this sentence, is the dis- 
jointed situation of the relative which. Grammatically, it refers 
to the nsmg and setting of the sun. But the author meant, that 
it should refer to the show which appears m the heavens at that 
time It is too common among authors, when they are writing 
without much care, to make such particles as this, and which, 
refer not to any particular antecedent word, but to the teuor 
of some phrase, or perhaps the scope of some whole sentence, 
which lias gone before This practice saves them trouble in 
marshalling their words, and arranging a period bat though it 
may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it renders that meaning 
much less perspicuous, determined, and precise than it might 
otherwise have been The error I have pointed out, might have 
been avoided by a small alteration in the construction of the 
sentence, after some such manner as this We no where meet with 
a more glorious and pleasing show in nature than what is formed in 
the heavens at the ruing and setting of the sun, by the different stains 
of light which show themselves tn clouds of different situations 
Our author writes, tn clouds of a different situation, by which he 
means, clouds that differ in situation from each other But ub 
this is nuither the obvious nor grammatical meaning of his 
words, it was necessary to change tho expression, as I have done, 
into the plural number 

For this reason we find the poets, who are always addressing 
themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of their epithets from 
colours than from any other topic. 

On this sentence nothing occurs, except a remark similar to 
^ u at was made before, ot loose connexion with the sentence 
which precedes For, though he begins with saying, For this 
reason, the foregoing sentence, which was employed about the 
doudr and the sun, gives no reason for the general proposition he 
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now lays down. The reason to which he refers was given two 
sentences before, when he observed that the eye takes more 
delight in colours than in any other beauty ; and it was with 
that sentence that the present one should have stood immediately 
connected. 

As the fancy delights tn every thing that u great, strange, or beau- 
tiful, ana is still more pleated, the more t t finds of these perfections tn 
the tame object, so it u capable of receiving a new satisfaction, by the 
assistance of another sense 

Another tense here, means grammatically, another sente than 
fancy. For there is no other thing in the period to which this 
expression, another sense, can at all db opposed. He had not for 
some time made mention of any sense whatever. He forgot to 
add, what was undoubtedly m his thoughts, another sense than 
that of sight. 

Thus cm3 continued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall of 
water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, and mates him 
more attentive to the several beauties of the place which lie before Am. 
Thus, if there arises afragrancy of smells or perfumes, they heighten 
the pleasures of the imagination, and make even the colours and 
verdure of the landscape appear more agreeable : for the ideas of both 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter together than when 
they enter the mind separately ; as the different colours of a picture, 
when they are well disposed, set off one another, and receive additional 
beauty from the advantage of their situation. 

Whether Mr Addison's theory here be just or not may be 
questioned. A continued Bound, such as that of a fall of water, 
is so far from awakening every moment the mind of the beholder, 
that nothing is more likely to lull him asleep It, may, indeed, 
please the imagination, and heighten the beauties of tno scone , 
but it produces this effect, by a soothing, not by an awakening 
influence With regard to the Style, .nothing appears exception- 
able The flow, both of language and of ideas, is very agreeable 
The author continues to the end the same pleasing tram of 
thought which had run through the rest of the Fapei , and 
leaves us agreeably employed m comparing together different 
degrees of Beauty. 


LECTURE XXII. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IK KO. COCCXIII 
OF TIIE SPECTATOR 

Though tn yesterday's Paper we considered how every (king that 
ts great, new, or beautiful, u apt to affect the imagination with plea- 
sure, we must oum, that U u impossible for veto assign the necessary 
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eauie of (hit pleasure, because we know neither the nature of an idea, 
fur the substance of a human soul, which might help us to discover 
the conformity or disagreeablencss of the one to the other; and there- 
fore, for want of such a light, all that we can do in speculations of 
' On $ kind, u, to reflect on those operations of the soul that are nufst 
agreeable, and to range under their proper heads what is pleasing or 
displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace out the several 
necessary and efficient causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure 
arises. 

Thu sentence, considered aa an introductory one, must be 
acknowledged to be very faulty An introductory sentence 
should never contain any thing that can in any degree fhtigue 
or puzzle the reader, when an author is entering on a new 
branch of hu subject, informing ns of what he has done, and 
what he purposes farther to do, wo naturally expect that he 
should express himself in the simplest and most perspicuous 
manner possible. But the sentence now before us is fcrowded 
and indistinct , containing three separate propositions, which, as 
I nlin.ll afterwards show, required separate sentences to unfold 
them Mr. Addison’s chief excellency as a writer lay in de- 
scribing and painting. There he is great , hut in methodizing 
and reasoning he is not so eminent As, besides the general 
fault of prolixity and indistinctness, this sentence contains 
several inaccuracies, I shall be obliged to enter into a minute 
discussion of its structure anil ports; a discussion winch to 
many readers will appear tedious, and which therefore they will 
naturally pass over ; but which to those who are Studying com- 
position, I hope may prove of some benefit 

Though in yesterday's Paper we considered. — 'the import of 
though Is notwithstanding that. When it appears In the beginning 
ot a sentence, its relative generally is yet; and it is employed to 
warn us, after we have been informed of some truth, that we 
are not to infer from it some other thing which we might 
perhaps have expected to follow as, “ Though virtue he the 
only road to happiness, yet it does not peftmt the unlimited 
gratification of our desires.” Now it ib plain, that there was no 
such opposition between the subject of yesterday’s Paper, and 
what tne author is now going to say, between Ins asserting a fact, 
and his not being able to assign the cause of that fact, has ren- 
dered the use of tins adversative particle though either necessary 
or proper in the introduction — We considered how every thing that is 
qreat, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. 
— The adverb how signifies, either the means by which, or the 
manner in which, something is done. But. in truth, neither one 
noi the other of these had been considered by our author He 
bud illustrated the fact alone, that they do affect the imagination 
mth pleasure , and with respect to the quomodo, or the now, he 
is so £u from having considered it, that he is just now going to 
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show that it cannot bo explained, and that we must rest con- 
tented with the knowledge of the fact alone, and of its purpose 
or final cause. We must own that it u impossible for us to assign 
the neeteaary same (he means what is more commonly called the 
efficient cause) of hie pleasure, because we know neither the nature of 
an idea, nor the substance of a human soul. — The substance <f a 
human soul is certainly a very uncouth expression, and there 
appears no reason why he should have varied from the word 
nature, which would have been equally applicable to idea and to 
soul. 

Which might help us, our author proceeds, to discover the con- 
formity or diaaqrceableiiess of the one to the other —The which, at 
the beginning of this member of the period, is surely ungram- 
matical, os it ie a relative, without any antecedent in all the 
sentence. It refers, by the construction to the nature of an idea, 
or the substance of the human soul ; but this is by no means tlie 
reference which the author intended Hie meaning is, that our 
knowing the nature of an idea, and the substance of a human 
soul, might help us to discover the conformity or disagreeable- 
ness of the one to the other and therefore the syntax absolutely 
required the word knowledge to havo been inserted as the ante- 
cedent to which. I have before remarked, and the remark 
deserves to be repeated, that nothing ie a more certain sign of 
careless composition than to make such relatives as which not 
refer to any precise expression, but carry a loose and vague 
relation to the general strain of what hod gone before When 
our sentences run into this form we may be assured there is 
something in the construction of them that requires alteration. 
The phrase of discovering the conformity or disagreeaUeness of the 
one to the other is likewise exceptionable, for disagreeableness 
neither forms a proper contrast to the other word conformity, 
nor expresses what the author meant here (as far as any mean- 
ing can be gathered from his words), that is, a certain unsuit- 
abloness or want of conformity to the nature of the soul To 
say the truth, this member of the sentence had much better have 
been omitted, altogether. The conformity or disagreeableness of an 
idea to the substance of a human soul, is a phrase which conveys to 
the mind no distinct nor intelligible conception whatever The 
author had before given a sufficient reason for his not assigning 
the efficient cause of those pleasures of the imagination, because 
we neither know the nature of our own ideas nor of the soul, 
and this farther discussion about the conformity or disagreeable- 
ness of the nature of the one, to the substance of the other, 
affords no clear nor useful illustration. 

And therefore, the sentence goes on, for want of such a light, 
all that we can d> tn speculations of this Lind, is to reflect on thorn 
operations of the said that arc most agreeable, and to range under 
their proper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the mmd — The 
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two expressions in the beginning of this member? therefore, and. 
jor want of such a light, evidently refer to the same thing, and 
ere quite synonymous One or other of them, therefore, had 
better have been omitted. Instead of to range uiuler their proper 
heads, the language would havo been smoother , if their had been 
left out WiStout being able to trace out the eeveral necessary and 
efficient causes from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises The 
expression, from whence, though seemingly justified by very fre- 
quent usage, is taxed by Or Johnson aa a vicious mode of speech , 
seeing whence alone lias all the power of from whence, which 
therefore appears an unnecessary reduplication I am inclined 
to think, that the whole of this last member of tho sentence had 
better have been dropped The period might have closed with 
full propriety, at the words, pleasing or displeasing to the mind. 
AIL that follows, suggests no idea that had not been fully con- 
veyed in the preceding part of the sentence It la a mere exple- 
tive .uljcction which might be omitted, not only without injury 
to tho meanmg, but to the great relief of a sentence already 
labouring under the multitude of words. 

Having now finished the analysis of thiB long sentence, I am 
inclined to be of opinion, that if, on any occasion, wo can adven- 
ture to alter Mr Addison’s Style, it may be dime to advantage 
here, by breaking down this period m tbe following manner “ In 
yesterday’s Paper, we have shown that everything which is great, 
new, or beantiful, is apt to affect the imagination with pleasure. 
We must own that it is impossible fin us to assign the efficient 
cause of tins pleasure, because we know not the nature cither of 
uu idea, or of the human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in 
speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of tlie 
soul, which are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads, 
wh .t is pleasing or displeasing to the mind ” — We proceed now 
to tho examination of the following sentences. 

Final causes lie more bare and open to cur observation, as there 
are often a great variety that bdoug to the same effect : and these , 
thoio/h they are not altogether so satisfactory, art generally more 
useful, than the other, as they give ve greater occasion of admiring 
the goodness and wisdom of the fir* contriver 

Though some difference might be traced between the sense of 
hire awl open, yet as they are here employed, they are so nearly 
synonymous, that one of them was sufficient. It would have 
)>eeu enough to have said. Final causes lie more open to observation. 
Cue can scarcely help observing here, that the obviousness of 
hnal causes does' not proceed, as Mr Addison supposes, from a 
lanety of them concurring in the same effect, which is often not 
the case, but from ourbeing able to ascertain more clearly, * 
fium cur own exponence, the congruity of a final cause with the 
circumstances of our condition, whereas the constituent parts 
of subjects, whence efficient causes proceed, he for tho most part 
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beyond the reAch of our faculties. But as this remark respects 
the thought more than the Style, it is sufficient for us to observe, 
that, when he says, a great vanity that belong to the name effect, the 
expression, strictly considered, is not altogether proper The 
accessory is properly said to belong to the principal , not the 
principal to the accessory Now an effect is considered as the 
accessory or consequence of its cause, and, therefore, though wo 
might well say a variety of effects belong to the same cause, it 
seems not so proper to say, that a variety of causes belong to the 
same effect. 

One of the final causes of our delight in anything that is great 
may be thu The supreme author of our being hoe to formed the 
soul of man, that nothing but hvmsdf can be tit last, adequate , and 
proper happinest Because, therefore, a great part of our happiness, 
must arm from the contemplation of hie being, that he might gut 
our souls a just relish of such a contemplation, he has made them 
naturally delight m the apprehension of what vs great or unlimited. 

The concurrence of two conjunctions, because, therefore, forms 
rather a harsh and unpleasing beginning of the last of these 
sentences , and, in the dose, one would think, that the author 
might have devised a happier word than apprehension, to bo 
applied to what is unlimited. But that I may not be thought 
hypercritical, I shall make no farther observation on these sen- 
tences. 

Our admiration, which is a very pleating motion of the mml, 
immediately rises at the consideration of any object that tales 
up a good deal of room tn the fancy, and by consequence will im- 
prove into the htghek pitch of astonishment and devotion, when 
we contemplate his nature, that is neither circumscribed by time 
nor place, nor to be comprehended by the largest capacity of a 
created being 

Here our author's Style rises beautifully along with the 
thought. However inaccurate he may sometimes bo when coolly 
philosophizing, yet, whenever his fancy is awakened by descrip- 
tion, or his mmd, as here, warmed with some glowing sentiment, 
he presently becomes great, and discovers in lus language, the 
hand of a master. Every one must observe, with what foeihty 
this period is constructed. The words are long and majestic 
The members rise one above another, and conduct the sentence, 
at last, to that full and harmonious close, which leaves upon the 
mmd such an impression as the Author intended to leave of some- 
thing uncommonly great, awful, and magnificent. 

Mhos annexed a secret pleasure to the idea. of anything that is 
new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and engage us to search into the wonders of creation, 
for every new idea brings such a pleasure along with it, as rewards 
the pains we have taken i It Us acquisition, and consequently serve* 
as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries. 
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Tho Language, in thiAentcuce, is clear and precise ; only ire 
qmn ot but observe in this, and the two following sentences, 
which arc constructed in the sumo manner, a strong proof ot Mr 
Addison's unreasonable partiality to the partiule that, in prefer- 
ence to which — annexed a see ret pleasure to the idea oj anything 
that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us. Here the 
first that stands for a relative pronoun, and the next tluit, at the 
distance only of four words, is a conjunction This confusion of 
sounds serves to embarrass Style. Much bettei, sure, to have 
said, the idea of anything which u new or uncommon, that he might 
encourage The expression with which the sentence concludes, 
a moti ve to put ut upon fresh discoveries, is fiat, and, in some 
degree, improper. He should have said, put tie upon moling 
f,Zh discoieriet, or rather, serveeas a motive inciting ut to male 
j,esh disco ver lee 

He hat made every thing that u beautiful in our own special, 
pleasant, that aU creatures might be tempted to multiply their 
laid, and Jdl the world with inhabitante ; for ’tie very remark- 
able, tha' wherever nature u crossed in the production of a monster 
(the result of any unnatural mixture,) the breed it incapable of 
propagating iti likeness, and of founding a new order of creatures ; 
so that, unless all animals were allured by the beauty of their own 
species, generation would beat an end, and the earth unpeopled. 

Here we must, howover reluctantly, return to the employment 
of censure , for this is among the worst sentences our Author 
ever wrote , and contains a variety of blemishes. Taken as a 
whole, it is extremely deficient in unity. Instead of a complete 
proposition, it contains a sort of chain of reasoning, the links of 
which are so ill put together, that it is with difliculty wc can 
trace the connection , and unless we take the trouble of perusing 
it several times, it will leave nothing on the mind but an indis- 
tinct and obscure impression 

Besides this general fault respecting the meaning, it contains 
some great inaccuracies m language. First, God's having mode 
every thing which is beautiful in our species (that is m the human 
sjiecies) pleasant, is certainly no motive fur all creatures, for 
beasts and birds, and fishes, to multiply their kind. What the 
Author meant to say, though he has expressed himeelf in so erro- 
neous a manner, undoubtedly was, “ In all the different orders 
of creatures, he has made everything which is beautiful in their 
own species pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to 
multiply their k md." The Becond member oi the sentence is still 
Worse For, it to very remarkable, that wherever nature tt crossed 
'« the pndiiction of a monster, &c. The reason which he here gives 
for the preceding assertion, intimated by the causal particle for , 
is i.tr from being obvious The connection of thought is not 
ivadily apparent, and would have required an intermediate step 
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to render it distinct. But, what does#ie mean, by nature being 
crossed in the production of u monster ! One might understand him 
to mean, disappointed in its intention of producing a monster ,” 
as when we say, one is crossed in his pursuits, we mean that he 
is disappointed in accomplishing the end which he intended, 
llad he said crossed by the production of a monster, the sense would 
have been more intelligible But the proper rectification of the 
expression would be to insert the adverb as, before the preposi- 
tion tn, after this manner, wherever nature is crossed, at m the 
production of a monster ; the insertion of this particle as, throws 
ho much light on the construction of this member of the sen- 
tence, that I am very much inclined to believe it had stood thus, 
'originally, in our Author’s manuscript ; and that the present 
reading is a typographical error, which, having crept into 
the hrst edition of the Spectator, ran through all the subse- 
quent ones 

tn the lad place, he has made every thing that u beautiful, m 
all other objects, pleasant, or rather has muds so many objects upjiair 
beautiful, that he might render the whole creation more gay and 
delightful. He has given alnios > every thing about us the power m 
raising an agreeable idea in the imagination , so that it is impossdJt 
for us to behold his worts with coldness or indifference, and to tunej 
so many beauties without it secret satisfaction and comjdacmry 

The 'idea, here, is so just, and tno language so clear, flowing, 
and agreeable, that to remark any ditfuscness which may lie 
attributed to these sentences, would be justly esteemed hyper- 
critical 

Things would mate but a poor appearance to the eye, if we suit 
them only m their proper figures and motions ; anil what reason 
can we assign for their exciting in tu many of those ideas winch 
are different from anything unit exists in the objects themed irs, 
(for such are light and colours,) were it not to add sujieiiiu- 
merarg ornaments to the universe, and mate it more agreeable tv 
the imagination. 

Our Author is now entering on a theory, which he is about to 
illustrate, if not with much philosophical accuracy, yet with great 
beauty of fancy, and glow of expression. A strong instance uf 
his want of accuracy appears m the manner m which he opens 
the subject. J*’or what meaning w there in things excitimj m ss 
many of those ideas which are different from anything that exists tn 
the objects / No one, sure, ever imagined, that our ideus exist in 
the objects. Ideus, it is agreed on all hands, con exist uowheiv 
but in the miud What Hr Locke’s philosophy teaches, ami 
what our Author should have said, is, exciting m us many ulns 
of qualities which are different from anything that exists in the 
objects The ungraceful parenthesis which follows, for s"c/i are 
light and colours, had iar better have been avoided and inuorpo- 
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rated with the rest of the sentence, in this manner • — “ Exciting 
in us man y ideas of qualities, such as light and colours, which 
are different from anything that exists in the objects." 

We are every where entertained with pleasing shows and appa- 
ritions. We discover imaginary glories tn the heavens, and in the 
earth, and see some of this visionary beauty pour si out upon the 
whole creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch of nature should 
we be entertained with, did au her colouring disappear, and the 
several distinctions of light and shade vanish 1 In short, our souls 
are delightfully lost and bewildered tn a pleasing delusion , and ice 
walk about lure the enchanted hero of a romance, who sees beauti- 
ful castles, woods, and meadows , and at the same time, hears the 
warbling of birds, and the purling of streams, but, upon the 
finishing of some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and 
me disconsolate knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a 
solitary desert. 

After having been obliged to point out several inaccuracies, I 
return with much more pleasure to the display of beauties, for 
which we have now full scope , for these two sentences are such 
as <lo the highest honour to Mr Addison's talents as a writer. 
Warmed with the idea he had laid hold of, his delicate sensibility 
to the beauty of nature is finely displayed in the illustration of 
it Tho Style is flowing and full, without being too diffuso It 
Is flowery, but not gaudy ; elevated, but not ostentatious 

Amidst this blaze of beauties, it is necessary for us to remark 
one or two inaccuracies When it is said, towards tho close of 
the first of those sentences, what a rough unsightly sketch of 
nxture should ice be entertained with, the preposition with, should 
ha\o been placed at the beginning, rather than at the end of this 
member , and the word entertained, is both improperly applied 
here, and carelessly repeated from the former part of the sen- 
tence It was thore employed according to its more common 
uie, as relating to agreeable objects We are every where enter - 
tuned with pleasing shows Here it would have been more 
proper to have changed the phrase, and said, with what a rough 
u, nightly sketch of nature should we be presented . — At the close 
of the Becond sentence, where it is said the fantadie scene broths 
up, the expression is lively, but not altogether justifiable An 
assembly breaks up ; a scene doses or disappears. 

Excepting these two slight inaccuracies, the Style, here, is not 
onlv correct, but perfectly elegant. The most striking beauty 
of the passage arises from the happy simde which the Author 
employs, and the fine illustration which it gives to the thought 
Thu enchanted hero, + he beautiful castles, tho fantastic scene, the 
»r, i spit' the disconsolate knight, are terms chosen with the 
utmost felicity, and strongly recall all thoee romantic ideas with 
u inch he intended to amuse our imagination Few authors are 
more successful in their imagery thou Mr. Addison , and few 
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passages in his works, or in those of any author, are more bean, 
taful and picturesque, than that on which we have been com- 
menting 

It it net improbable , that something like this may be the state of the 
tout after lie first separation, in respect of the images it t all receive 
from matter, though, indeed, the ideas of colours are so pleasing 
and beautful in the imagination, that it is possible the sou' at/I 
be deprived of them, but, perhaps, find them excited by some other 
occasional cause, ae they are, at present, by the different impresnons 
of the subtile matter on the organ of sight 

As all human things, after having attained the summit, l>egm 
to decline, we must acknowledge, that, in this sentence, there” i 3 
a sensible falling off from the beauty of what went before It 
is broken, and deficient m unity. Its parts are not sufficiently 
compacted. It contains, besides, some faulty expressions Win a 
it is said, something like thu may be the state of the soul; to the 
pronoun this, there is no determined antecedent ; it refers to the 
general import of the preceding description, which, as I ha\e 
several times remarked, always renders Style clumsy and 
inelegant, if not obscure — the state of the soul after its first <r/i i- 
ratwn, appears to be an incomplete phraee, and first, seems an 
useless, and oven an improper word. More distinot if he had 
said — state of the soul immediately on its separation from the body 
The adverb perhaps, is redundant, after having just before said, 
it is possible. 

I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted with thht great 
modern discovery, which is, at present, universally acknowted/ed by 
all the inquirers into natural philosophy; namely, that light awl 
colours, as apprehe.ided bg the imagination, art only ideas in the 
mind, and not qualities that have any existence in matter. As this 
w a truth which has been proved incontestably by many modern 
philosophers, and is, indeed, one of the fined speculations in that 
science, if the English re ider would see the notion explained at large, 
he may find it m the eighth chapter of the second book of Mr. Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding 

In these two concluding sentences, the Author, hastening to 
finish, appears to write rather carelessly In the first of them, 
a manifest tautology occurs, when he Breaks of what is u nicer- 
sally acknowledged by all inquirers In the second, when he calls 
a truth which has been incon'establq proved, first, a specubition, 
and afterwards a notion, the Language surely is not very accu- 
rate When he adds, one of the finest speculations m that scicnre, 
it does not, at first, appear what science he means. One would 
imagine, he meant to refer to modem philosophers, for natural 
philosophy (to which, doubtless, he refers) stands at much too 
great a distance to be the proper or obvious antecedent to the 
pronoun that. The circumstance towards the dose, if the English 
reader would see the notion explained at large, he may find J, 
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b properly taken notice of by the Author of the Elements ot 
C'micum, as wrong arranged, and is rectified thus the English 
reader, if he would see the notion explained at large, may find it, &e 
In concluding the Examination of this Paper, we may obscr\e 
that, though not a very long one, it exhibits a striking view both 
of the beauties, and the defects, of Mr. Addison’s Style It con- 
tains some of the best and some of the worst sentences that are 
to be found m his works. But, upon the whole, it is an agree- 
able and elegant Essay. 


LECTURE XXm. 

CRITIC Al> EXAMINATION OP Till STYLE IE NO CCCCXIV 
OP THE SPECTATOR 

If we consider the worts of Nature and Art, as they are qualified 
to entertain the imagination, we shall find the last very defective in 
evmjnruton of the former , for though they may sometimes appear a* 
beautiful or stranae, they can have nothing tn them of that vastness 
anil immensity which afford so great an entertainment to the mind of 
the beholder 

I had occasion formerly to observe, that an introductory sen- 
tence should always be short and Bimple, and contain no more 
matter than is necessary for opening the subject. This sentence 
trails to a repetition of this observation, as it contains both an 
assertion, and the proof of that nsscrtion , two things, which, for 
the most ]>art, but especially at first setting out, are with more 
advantage kept separate It would certainly have been better, 
il this sentence had contained only the assertion, ending with the 
word former , and if a new one had then begun, entering ou the 
proofs of Nature’s superiority over Art, winch is the subject 
continued to the end of the paragraph The proper divimon of 
the period I shall pouit out, after having first made a few 
observations which occur in different parts of it. 

If »e itnMidr, the woe is — Perhaps it might have been prefer- 
able, if our Author lmd begun with saying, When we consider the 
wort*. — Discourse ought always to begin, when it is possible 
w ith a dear proposition The if, which is here employed, con- 
ierts the sentence into a Supposition, which is always, in some 
degree entangling, and proper to be used only when the course 
ot reasoning renders it necessary. As this observation, however, 
may perhaps be considered as over-refined, and as the sense 
mild have remained the same m either form of expression, I do 
not mean to charge out Author with any error on tins account 
We cannot absolve him from inaccuracy in what immediately 
follows — the works of Nature and Art. It is the scope of the 

s 
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Author, throughout this whole Paper, to compare Nature and 
Art together, ami to opposo them m several views to each other 
Certainly, therefore, in the beginning he ought to have kept 
them as distinct us possible, by interposing the preposition, and 
saying, The work* of Xoture and of Art As the words Btand at 
present, they would lead us to think that he is going to treat of 
these works, not ns contrasted, but aS connected , as united in 
forming one whole. When I speak of body and soul as united 
ill the human nature, I would interpose neither article nor pre- 
position between them , “ man is compounded of soul and body ’ 
l*ut the case is altered, if 1 mean to distinguish them from each 
other, then I rcpiesent them as sepai ate, and say, “I am to 
treat of the interests of the soul, and of the body ” 

Thoiu/h thry non/ sometime* appear a* beautiful or slraw/r — I 
cannot help considering this os a loose member of the period 
It docs not clearly appeal at first what the antecedent is to they 
In l eading onwards, we see the works of Art to bo meant , hut 
irom the structure of the sentence, they might he understood to 
retei to the former, us well ns to the hut In what follows, there 
is a greater ambiguity — mm/ sometime* appear as beautiful or 
stntiu/e It is very doubtful in what sense we are to understand 
ns, 111 this jiasaigo -For, according as it is accented m reading 
it may signify, that the-/ appear o/iuilh/ beautiful or strange, to wit, 
with the works of Nature , anil then it lias the force of the 
Latin tarn • or it may signify no more than that they ap/tenr in 
the light of beautiful an l stnuige • and then it has the forco of the 
Latin tutu/ mi m, without importing any comparison An expres- 
sion so umhiguous, is always faulty , and it is doubly so hero , 
because, if tlic Author intended the former sense, and meant (.is 
seems most probable) to employ a* tor a mark of compnruam, it 
w.ui necessary to have mentioned both the compared objects , 
whereas only one member of the comparison is hero mentioneil, 
vi/. the works of Ait , and it he intended the latter sense, u* 
was in that case superfluous and encumbering and lie had better 
have said simply, ap/ieai beautiful oi strange The epithot strange, 
which Mr Addison applies to the works of Art, cannot tie 
praised Strange works appears not by any means a happy 
expression to signify what he here intends, which is new or 
uncommon. 

The sentence concludes with much harmony and dignity— 
they can have nothing tn them of that vast lies * and immensity much 
afford, so i/reat an entertainment to the nuiid of the beholder There 
is bore a fulness and grandeur of expression well suited to the 
subject ; though, perhaps, entertainment is not quite the proper 
word for expressing the offect which vastness and immensity 
have upon the mmd Reviewing the observations that have 
been made on this period, it might, I think, with advantage, bo 
resolved into two sentences, somewhat aftci this manner “ When 
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we coo-uler the wmks of Nature ami of Art, oh they are qnah- 
1,0(1 to entertain the tin filiation, we shall find the Utter \ er\ 
detective m comparison of the former The works of Art mat 
sometimes apucat no less beautiful oi uncommon than those of 
Nature , but they can have nothing of that rastness and immen- 
sity which so highly transport the mmd of the beholder “ 

The one, proceeds our Author in the next sentence, may be at 
polite and delicate as the other , but can never show herte/f no any net 
and magnificent in the desiqn 

The one, ai.d tlio other, in the first part of this sentence, must 
unquestionably refer to the work s of Katun and of Art. For of 
these he had been speaking immediately before , and with refor- 
»me to the plural woid norls, liad employed the plural prououu 
then Hut ni the course of the sentence, lie diops this eoimtrue- 
foii , and p.issos very incongruously to the personification of 
Ait can inner show herself To render his Stylo consistent, Ait 
and not the no, In of Art, should lia\e been made the nominative 
in Miih sentence, Art may be a* indite and delicate an Nature, but 
can nerei show herself Polite is a term nftener applied to persons 
.uni to manners, than to things, and is employed to signify their 
In mg highly civilised Polished or rehned, was the idea which 
the Antlioi had m view Though the general turn of this sen- 
te in o be c legant, yet, in order to render it perfect, 1 must observe 
th.it the concluding words, in the design, should either have lieeu 
iltngcthci omitted, or something should have been jirojici l_v 
opnnsud to them m tlie preceding member of llio period, thus 
“ Art niay, in the execution, 1 » ns polished and delicate as Tv.i- 
> turn lmt in the design, can never show herself so august and 
magnificent.” 

Then is something more bold and masterly in the rough, careless 
strokes of Nature, than tn the nice touches and embellishments of 
Art 

This sentence is perfectly happy and elegant ; and coiries, m 
all the expressions, that curiosa tdieitas fur which Mr Addison 
is so often reniaikuble Hold and masterly are words applied with 
the utmost propriety The strokes of Nature are finely opposed to 
tlie tomhes of Art , and the rough strokes to the nice U»u lies , thi 
former jiamting the freedom and ease of Nature, and the other 
the diminutive exactness of Art , whilo both are introduced 
Wore us as different performers, and tlicir respective merits lit 
execution very justly contrasted with each other. 

The beauties of the mod stately garden or palace he in a narrow 
compass, the imagination immediately runs them over, and ert/tam 
s making dee to gratify her; but in the unde fields of nature, the 
a/ht wanders up and oition vntho'U confinement, mvl is fat with an 
t ‘hints ninety of t mages, without any certain stint or number. 

This sentcnco is not altogether so coi rert and elegant as the 
former It caincs, houevci, m the mam, tlie character of our 
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Author's Style , not stnotlv nccnratc, but agreeable, easy, and 
unaffected , enlivened too with a slight personification of the 
imagination, which gives a gaiety to the pencil Perhaps it h.ul 
been better, if this personification of the imagination, with which 
the sentence is introduced, liod been continued throughout, and 
not changed unnecessarily, and even improperly, into sight, m 
the second member, which is contrary both to unity and elegance 
It might have stood thus, the imagination wimetiiatelg runt than 
oner, and rapt ires mmething dee to gratify her; but tn the wide 
fields of nature die icandeis up and Joan without confinement The 
epithet stately, winch the Author uses m the beginning of the 
sentence, is applicable, with more propriety, to palaces than to 
gardens. The close of the sentence, without any certain st>nt o, 
number, may be objected to ns both superfluous and ungraceful 
It might perhaps have terminated better in this manner, da i* 
fed with an infinite oaruty of images, and wanders up and douu 
without confinement 

For this reason, we idusrys fml the poet in love with a country lift, 
where Failure appears in the gieaieit perfection, and furnidies out till 
those scenes that nrr most apt to delight the imagination. 

Thero is nothing in tins sentence to attract particular atten- 
tion One would think it was rather the counti y than a count, y 
life, on which the remark here made should rest A countri/ h/r 
may lie productive of simplicity of manners, and of othei virtues; 
but it is to the countn/ itself, that the properties here mentioned 
belong, of displaying the bcauttos of Nature, anil furnishing thou 
scenes which delight the imagination 

But though there are several of these wild scenes that are more d,- % 
hqktful than any artificial shorn, yet we pad the works of Nature still 
more pleasant the more they reseinUe those of Art, for in this case om 
{denture rises from a doiu/e principle, from the agreeableness oj the 
objects to the eye, and from their similitude to other objects ur an 
pleased as teed with comparing their beauties as tool, surveyim/ them 
ami am represent them to our minds eithe, as copies or as original* 
Hence it is, that we tale delight in a pi aspect which is well bud on', 
ami dtvetsfied with ftehls and meadows, woods and nvers ; m those 
accidental biiulsaipes of trees, dawls, and cities, that are sometn'es 
found m the otiiw of nuirblee, in the curious fretwork of rocks and 
gru /os; and, in a word, tn anything that hath such a d<f),ee of 
vaueti/ and regidarity as mag seem the effect of design in ah i ' tie 
c II the Works of chiuue 

The Style, m the two sentences which compose tigs para 
gruplt, is smooth and perspicuous It lies open, m some pi m"- 
to criticism , but lest the loader should be tired of wlmt lie m n 
considei as petty remarks, I shall pass over any which IIicm 
sentences suggest, the rather too, as the idea which they pi - 
st lit to us, of Nature’s resembling Art, of Ait’s lsiiug eniuudci.d 
ns an original, anil Nature os a copy, scums not veiy distil ’< 
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nor well brought out, nor in Iced vciv material to om Au.l < i « 
pui pose 

If the produets of Nature nee tn value, according as they more or 
tees resemble those of Art, we mat/ be sure that artjicial worts m?i« 
(i grex'er advantage front the resemldanie of such as are natural 
because here the similitude is nut only pleasant. , but the pattern more 
perfect 

It l* necessary to our present design to point out two con- 
siderable inaccuracies which occur in this sentence If the pro- 
duct i (he liad better have haul the productions) of Nature rise ui 
entne, according as they more or less resemble those of Ait Does lie 
mcau that these productions rise in value, both according as tliev 
more resemble , and as they less resemble, those of Art 1 His mean- 
ing undoubtedly is, that they nse m vulne only, according as 
they more resemble, them anil, therefore, either these words, or 
less, must be struck out , or the sentence must run thus, produr- 
t om of Nature rise or ami in value, in rordimj as they mure or le»s 
i rte.uble The present construction of tlic sentence 1ms plainly 
been owing to hasty .uni careless writing 

The other inaccuracy is toward the end of tbo sentence, and 
«ervea to illustrate a rule which I formeily gave concerning the 
jiuxitiou of Adveibs. The author says, I/lcuus/ here the similitude 
n not only jdeasunt, but the pattern more jwrject. Here, by the 
position of the adverb only , we are led to imagine that lie is 
going to give some other property of tlio similitude, that it is 
out indy fdarsant, an he says, but morn than pleasant , it is useful, 
or on some account or other, valuable Whereas, ho is going to 
opjujso another thing to the similitude itself, and not to this prn- 
jiert) of its being jdeasant , and, thcrctore, the right collocation, 
beyond doubt, was because here, not only the similitude is pleasant, 
hut the pattern more perfect; the contrast lying, not iietweeu 
pleasant anil more perfect, but between similitude and pattern 
Much of the clearness and neatness of Style depends on such 
attentions os these. 

The prettiest landscape I ever saw, was one drawn on the walls of 
a dart room, whuh stood opposite, on one side to a naviyaUe nvn, 
aiul, on. the other, to a park. The ex^ienment is very common tn 
optics 

in the description of the landscape which follows, Mr Addison 
is abundantly happy , but in tlus introduction to it he is ol we lire 
>nd indistinct. One who hod not seen the experiment of llie 
Camera Obscura could comprehend nothing of what lie meant 
And cron, after we understand what lie points at, we are .it some 
loss, whether to understand his description as ot one continued 
t indacHpo, oi of two different ones, produced liy the pioject un 

t two Camera O bn euros oil opfiositu walls The scene winch I 
uni inclined lu think Mr Addison here refeis to, is Greenwich 
Vark, with the prospect of the Thames, as seen by a Comer t 
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< >Ucura, winch is placed m a small room in the upper story ol 
the Observatory , where I remember to have seen many years 
ago, tlie whole scene here desciibeil, corresponding bo much to 
Mr Addison's account of it m this passage, that, at the tune, it 
recalled it to my memory As the Observatory Htands in the 
middle of the Pork, it overlooks, from one side, both the lliver 
and the Park and the objects afterwards mentioned, the sliqis, 
the trees, and the deer, are presented m one view, without 
needing any assistance from opposite walls Pat into plainer 
language, the sentence might run thus “ The prettiest land- 
scape 1 ever saw was one formed by a Camera Obscure, a 
common optical instrument, on tho wall of a dark room which 
overlooked a navigable river and a paik ” 

litre you might discover the v riven and fluctuations of the miter 
in strong and proper ro/ours, i nth the p'Cture of ni ship enteriiu/ at 
one end, and ending ly degrees through the nhofe piece On another, 
there appeared the green shadows of trees waving to and fro with the 
iciml, and herds of deer among them tn miniature, leaping about 
•upon the t call 

Bating one or two small inaccuracies, this is beautiful anil 
lively painting The principal inaccuracy lies in the connexion 
of the two sentences He, e, and On another I suppose tho nutlior 
meant, on one side, anil on another tide As it stands, anot/n r is 
ungrammatical, having nothing to which it refers But thu 
fluctuations of the water, the ship ontenng and sailing on h\ 
degrees, tliu trees waving in tlie wind, and the hcrdM of dcei 
among them leaping about, is all very elegant, and gives a 
beautiful conception of tho scene meant to bo described 

/ must confess the tuiretty of such a sight in ay he one occasion of its 
pleasantness to the imagination , but certainly the chief reason is its 
near resemblance to Nature , as U does not on Ig, like other picture , 
give the colour and figure, but the motions of the thing s it represents 
In tins sentence there is nothing remarkable cithor to be 
praised or blamed In tho conclusion, instead of the things , t 
represents, tho reguLmty of correct Style requires the things ichuh 
it represents In the beginning os one occasion and the chief reason 
are opposed to one another, I should think it liettcr to lutve 
repeated tho same woid , one reason of its pleasantness to the 
imagination, but certainl,/ the chief i eason is, &e 

f Ye have before observed, that there,is generally m Nature something 
more grand and august than what ice meet min m the curiosities of 
Art When, therefore, ve see this imitated m am/ measure, U gim 
vs a nobler and more ejealted Lind of idea sure than what wr recent 
from the nicer and more arrurate productions of Art. 

It would have been letter to have avoided terminating these* 
two sentences in a mannci so similar to each other curiosities of 
Art; productions of Ait 

On this account, our E.vjluh gardens are not so entertaining to the 
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fancy as those tn France anti Italy, where see see a large extent of 
ground covered with an agreeable mixture of garden and forest, which 
'represent everywhere an artificial rudeness, much more charming than 
that neatness and elegance which, we meet with tn those of our own 
country. 

The expression — represent even/ichere an artificial rudeness, is 
so inaccurate that I am inclined to think what stood in Mr 
Addison’s manuscript must have been — present everywhere For 
the mixture of garden and forest does not represent, wuk actually 
exhibits or presents, artificial rudeness. That mixture represents 
indeed natural rudeness, that is, is designed to lmitato it , but it 
in reality is, and presents artificial rudeness. 

It might indeed be of dl consequence to the public as well as 
unprofitable to private persons, to alienate so much ground from pas- 
turage aiul the plough, tn nutni/ parts of a country that is so well 
peopled and cultivated to a far greater advantage Nut why may not 
a whole estate be throun into akind of garden by frequent plantation* 
that may turn as much to the profit as the pleasure of the owner 9 A 
marsh overgrown with widows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, are 
not only more beautiful, but more beneficial, than when they lie bare 
and unadorned Fields of com male a pleasant prospect . aiul if 
the iralis were a little taken cure of that lie between them, and the 
natural embroidery of the meadows were helped aiul improved by some 
small additions of art, and the severed rows of hedges were set off fig 
trees and flowers that the sod was capable of recti viug, a man might 
male a pretty landscape of his own possessions 

The ideas here are just, and the Style is easy and perspicuous, 
though in some places bordering on the careless In that passage 
for instance, if the walks were a little taken care' of that he between 
them ; one member is clearly out of its plnce, and the turn of the 
phrase, a little care taken of, is vulgar and colloquial Much 
[letter if it lmd run thus if a little care were bestmeed on the 
walks that he between them. 

Writers who have given us an account of China ted us, the inhabit- 
ants of that country laugh at the plantations of our Europeans , 
which are laid out by the rule and the line ; because, they my, any oiut 
may place trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They choose 
rather to show a genius m works of this nature, and therefore always 
conceal the art by which they direct themselves They have a word, it 
seems, in their language, by which they express the particular beauty 
of a plantation, that thus strikes the imagination at first sight, with- 
out discovering what it is that has so agreeable an effect 

These sentences furnish occasion for no remark, except that in 
the lost of titow, particular is improperly used instead at peculiar; 
he peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus strike* the imagination, 
was the phrase to have conveyed the idea which the author 
meant , namely, the beauty which distinguishes it from planta- 
tions of another kind. 
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Our Bntuh gardener*, on the contrary, instead of humounn/ 
nature, love to denote from it a* much a * possible Our tree* nee m 
cones, globes, and pyramids We see the marts of the sewars on eoei y 
plant and bush 

These sentences are lively and elegant. They make an agree- 
able diversity from the strain of those which went before , and 
are marked with the hand of Mr Addison I have to remark 
only, that in the phrase, instead of humouring nature, lone to 
deviate from it — humouring and denoting, are terms not properly 
opposed to each other; a sort of personification of Nature is 
began in the first of them which is not supported m the second 
To humouring was to have been opposed thwarting— or if devmtm / 
was following or going along with nature, was to have been 
used 

[do not know whether lam singular in my opinion, but for my 
own part, I would rather loot upon a tree, tn all its luxuriancy and 
diffusion of boughs and brandies, than when U is thus cut and 
trimmed into a mathematical figure ; and cannot but fancy that an 
orchard, in flower, loots infinitely more delightful, than all the little 
labyrinths of the most finished parterre. 

This sentence is extremoly harmonious, and every way beau- 
tiful It carries all tho characteristics of our author’s natural, 
graceful, and flowing language A tree, in till its luxunancy amt 
diffusion of boughs and brandies, is a rcnuukably happy expression 
The author seems to becomo luxuriant in describing an object 
which is so, and thereby renders the sound a perfect echo to the 
sense 

Hut as our great modellers of gardeners have their magazines of 
plants to dispose of , it is very natural in them, to tear up all the 
I eautiful plantations of fruit trees, and contrive apian that may most 
turn to their profit, m taking off their evergreens and the like move- 
able plants, with which their shops are plentifully etocked 

An author should always study to conclude, when it is m his 
power, with grace and dignity. It is somewhat unfortunate, 
that this paper did not end, os it might very well have done, 
with the former lieautifhl period. The impression left on the 
mind by the beauties of nature with which ne had been enter- 
taining us, would then have t>een more agreeable But m th.s 
sentence there is a great falling off , and we return with p.un 
trorn those pleasing objects, to the insi gnificant co ntents ut a 
nurserymans shop. 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN A PASSAGE OF 
DEAN SWIFT'S WRITINGS 

Mr design, in the four preceding lectures, was not merely to 
appreciate the merit of Mr. Addison’s Style, by [xrntuig out the 
faults and the beauties that are mingled m the wntings of that 
great author They were not composed with any viow to gain 
tho reputation of a critic , but intended for the assistance of 
such os are desirous of studying the most proper and elegant 
construction ot sentences in the English language. To such, it 
is hoped, they may be ot advantage , as the proper application uf 
lules respecting Style will always lie best learned by means of 
the illustration which examples afford I conceived that exam- 
ples, Liken from the writings of an author so justly esteemed, 
would, on that account, not only be more nttended to, bat would 
also produce this good effect, of familiarizing tboso who study 
composition with the style of a writer, fiom whom they may, 
upon tho whole, derive great benefit With the same view, I 
shall, m this lecture, give one critical exercise more of tho some 
kind, upon the style uf an author of a different character, Dean 
Swift , repeating the intimation I gave formeily, that such os 
stand in need of do assistance of this kind, and who, therefore, 
will naturally consider such uunnto discussions concerning the 
propriety of words, and structure of sentences, ns beneath their 
attention, hail ln.it pass uvur what will seem to them a tedious 
pait of tlic work 

I formerly gave the general character of Dean Swift’s Style 
lfc 'i esteemed one of our most correct wi iters His style is of 
iliu plain and simple kind , lreo from all affectation and all super- 
fluity , perspicuous, manly, and pure. Uiose are its advantages 
Hut we .ire not to look for much ornament and grace m it.* On 
the contrary, Dean Swift seems to have slighted and despised 
the ornaments of language, rather thuu to have studied them 
His arrangement is often loose and negligent. In elegant, musi- 
cal, and figurative language, he is much interior to Mr Addison 
His mannur of writing currios in it the character of ono who 
rests altogether upoQ his sense, and aims at no more than giving 
lui meaning m a clear and concise manner 

That port of his writings, which I shall now examine, is tho 

* I im glad to find that, in my Judgment concerning this author's composition* 
I uuu coincided with the opinion of » very ablo untie “fins cosy aud nufa 
c*'u\LY(Uioo of meaning, it was Swift’s desire to Attain, and for having attained. 
,u « r *unly deserves bruise. though, perhaps, nut tho highost iniuso For 
j»un * in.ri aeroly didactic, when something is to bo told that was not known 
f 11 "'ft, i f is in the highest degree )iro)wr , but ngeinat that inattention by whn.il 
“ 1 1 truths oru su tiered to k> neglected, it makes lio pruviMuu. it lustruoh*. 
but decs Uul persuade ** — Johnson’s uves of thu Poets. in Swift 
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beginning of bis Treatise, entitled, “ A Proposal for correcting, 
improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue," in a Letter 
addressed to tho Earl of Oxford, then Lord High Treasurer 
1 was led, by the unturo of the subject to choose this treatise , 
but, m justice to the Dean, I must observe that, after having 
examined it, I do not esteem it one of his most correct produc- 
tions ; but am apt to think it has been more hastily composed 
than some other of them It bears the titlo and form of a Letter 
but it is, however, in truth, a Treatise designed for the Public , 
aud, therefore, in oxamming it, we cannot proceed upon the 
indulgence due to an epistolary correspondence. When a man 
addresses himself to u friend only, it is sufficient if he makes 
himself fully understood by him , but when an author w n es fur 
the public, whether ho employs the form of an epistle or 11 . 1 t, irr 
are always entitled to expect, that lie shall express himself with 
accuracy and care Out author begins thus 

What 1 had the honour of mentioning to gotir Lordship, tome time 
ago, in coiuersatioa, «v ts not a new thought, just then started by 
accident or occasion, hut the result of long rr Italian , and 1 hate been 
onhrmal in in y sentiments by the opinion of some eery judicious 
persons vuh whom / con. lilted 

The disposition of circumstances in a sentence, such as serve 
to limit or to qualify sonio nssortion, or to denote time and place 
I formerly showed to bo a m.ittei of nicety , and I observed 
that it ought to lie always held a rule, not to crowd such circum- 
stances together, but rnthei to mtcimix them with more capital 
words, in such difforcut jiaita ot tho sentence os can admit them 
naturally Here are two circumstances of tins kind placed 
together, which lia.1 liettur have been separated. Sonic time ago, 
tn conversation — better thus — What / had the honour some time 
ago, of mentioning to your Lordship m conversation — was not a new 
thought, proceeds our author, stirted by accident or occasion the 
different meaning oi these two words may not at first occur 
They have, howuvui, a distinct meaning, and aro piopcrlyused 
for it is one very laudable property ot our Author’s Style, that 
it is seldom encumbered with superfluous, synonymous words 
Started by accident, is fortuitously, or at random , started by 
occasion, is by some incident which at that time gave birth to it 
His meaning is, that it was not a new thought which either 
casually sprung up m lus mind, or was suggested to him, for the 
first time, by the train of the discourse Cut, os he adds, was the 
result of long refection He procoods 

They all agreed, that nothing would be of greater use towards the 
improvement of knowledge and politeness, than some effectual method 
far correcting, enlarging, and ascertaining our 1/mgnage; and they 
think; it a work very possible to be compassed under the protection of a 
prince, the countenance and encouragement of a ministry, and the 
care of proper persons chosen for such an undertaking 
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Tins is an excellent sentenco ; dear and elegant The w ordi 
ate all simple, well chosen and expressive , and arranged m the 
most proper order It is a harmonious period too, which is ,1 
beauty not frequent m our author, The last part of it consist 4 
oi three members, which gradually rise and swell above one 
.motlior, without any affeoted or unsuitable pomp ; — under the 
prv'ection of a prince, the countenance and encouragement <f a mtnie- 
t, 11, raid the care of proper pet tone chosen for such an undertaking. 
t\ c may remark, in the beginning of the sentence, the proper use 
of the preposition towards— -greater use towards the improvement of 
iiioidedge and politeness — lmjsjrting the pointing or tendency of 
.tin (lung to a certain end ; which could not have been so well 
expressed by the preposition for, commonly employed 111 place 
of towards, by authors who ore less attentive than Dean Swift 
wax to the force of wnvds 

One firalt might, peihaps, bo fonnd both with this and the 
foi mar sentence, considered as introductory ones We expect, 
that an introduction is to unfold, clearly and directly, the sub- 
ject that is to be treated of In the farst sentenco oui author 
lnd told us of a thought he mentioned to his Lordship, in con- 
t ersation, which had been the result of long reflection, and cou- 
nt 11111c which ho hail consulted judicious persons But what 
that thought was, we arc nevei told dnectly We gather it 
indeed from the second sentence, wherein he informs ns 111 tv hat 
these judicious persons agreed , namely, that some method for 
improving the Language wits both useful anil piaeticahlc But 
tins indirect method of opening the subject, would have been 
veij faulty in a rtguhu treatise , though the ease of the episto- 
l.uy form, which our author here assumes in addressing Ins 
patron, may excuse it in the present case. 

1 uas glad to Jtnd i/our /Midship's ausirrr m So different a style 
from what hath commonly been made use oj, on the like occasions, 
}nr some years past , “ That all such thoughts must be ib f erred 
to a time oj peace:" a topic which some have earned so far , that 
they would not have us, by any means, think if presermtty our 
cud and religious constitution, because tie are engaged m a war 
abroad. 

This sentence also is clear and elegant , only there is one 
inaccuracy, when he speaks of his Lordship's answer being m so 
different a style from w liat hail formally been used Ilts answer 
to what 1 or to whom 1 Vor, from anything going before, it docs 
not appear that any application 01 addiess had been made to his 
Lordship by those persons, whose opinion was mentioned ui the 
preceding sentence , and to whom the answer, here Bpokon oi, 
natu ally refers There is a little indistinctness, as I before 
I'lwiivcd, in our author's manner of intiuduciug lus subject 
hu 0 , we may obsei ve too, that the pin iso, glad to find your answer 
1,1 <" different a style, though abundantly suited to the language 
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of conversation, or of a familiar letter, yet, in regular composition, 
requites on additional word, glad to Jtnd your answer run m 
different a style 

It will be among the distinguishing marts of your m mushy, my 
Lord, that you have a genius above all such regards, and tha' no 
reasonable proposal, for the honour , the advantage, or ornament of 
your country, however foreign to your immediate office, was cur 
neidected by you. 

The phrase, a genius above all such regards, lioth seems some- 
what harsh, and does not clearly express what the autlio mean , 
namely, the confinal views of those who neglected eveiy thiii; 
that belonged to tho arts of peace m the time of war Except 
this expression, there is nothing that can lie subject to the least 
reprehension, in this sentence, nor in all that follows, to the end 
of the paragraph. 

I confess the mint of this candour and condescension is xer / mu <i 
lessened, because your Lordship hardly leaves us room to offer < nr 
good wishes ; removing all our difficulties, and supplying our ioim<, 
faster than the most visionary projector can adjust his sdr-ma 
And therefore, my Lord, the design of this paper is not so mm'i 
to offer you ways and means, as to complain of a grievance, the 
redressing of which is to be your own woii, as much as that oj 
paying the nation's debts, or opening a trade into the Honth Hen, 
and though not of suck immediate benefit as either of these, or any 
o' her of your glorious actions, yet, perhaps, in future ages not less to 
gour honour 

Tho compliments which tho Dean here pays to Ins pation are 
very high ami strained, and show that, with all Ins surlmiHS, 
he nas as capable, ou some occasions, of making his comt to a 
great man by flattery, os other writers. Jlowuvei, with respect 
to the Style, which is the sole object of our present consideration, 
everything here, as far ns appears to me, is faultless lu these 
sentences, and indeed tluuughout tins paragraph in general 
which we have now ended, our author's Style appears to great 
advantage We see that ease and simplicity, that cnnoctiics* 
and distinctness, which particularly cluracteiiae Ik It is vciv 
remarkable how few Latinised words Dean Swift employs N'> 
writer, in our Languago, is so purely English as he is, 01 buirosn 
so little assistance from words of foreign derivation from none 
can wo take a better model of the clioieo and prupci siguihcamy 
of words. It is remarkable, w the sentences we have now 
before us, how plain all the expressions ore, and yet, at the 
same time, how significant and m the midst of that high strain 
of compliment into which lie rises, how little there is of pomp 
or glare of expression IIow very few writers can preserve tin-; 
inauly temperance of Stylo, or would think a compliment of 
this nature supported with sufficient dignity, unless they hul 
embellished it with some of those lugh-soundwg would, who-rf 
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chief effect is no other than to give their Language a stiff and 
forced appearance 

J/y Lord, 1 do here, in the name of att the learned and polite 
nereoiu of the nation, complain to your Lordehip as first Minister , 
that our Language u extremely imperfect ; that Us daily improve- 
ment i are by no means in proportion to its daily corruptions , that 
the pretender* to polish arid refine it, have chiefly multiplied abuses 
a ,nl absunl'ties ; and that, in many instances, it offends against 
,,trg part of grammar 

The turn of this sentence is extremely elegant. He had 
t-puken before of a grievance for which he sought redress, and 
he 1.11 nes on the allusion, by entering here directly on bis sub- 
m the Style of a public representation, presented to the 
Munster of State One imperfection, however, there ib in this 
uutelica, which, luckily for our purpose, serves to illustrate a 
tide before given concerning the position of ad verbs, bo as to 
.11 old ambiguity It is in the middle of tlio sentence , — that the 
p.eieiulcis to polish and refine it, have chiefly multiplied abuses and 
absurdities Now, concerning the import of this adverb, chiefly, 
T ask, whethci it signifies that these pretenders to polish tlie 
1 . impinge have been the chief person* who have multiplied its 
, lin'd. s<, in distinction from others , or that the chief thing wlueli 
these pietendeiN have done is to multiply the abuses of our 
Tj.-iijgu.igo, Ul opposition to their doing any thing to refine it ! 
These to o meanings ore really different and yet, by the position 
v hit )i the nurd chiefly has in the sentence, we aro left at a loss 
in whn.li to understand it. The construction would lead us 
rather to the latter sense , that the chief tiling whieh these pre- 
trinh rs have done, is to multiply the abuses of our Language 
I’ut it is more than probable, that the former sense was what the 
lK 1 ill intended, ns it carries more of Ins usual satirical edg^, 
" that the pretended refiners of our Language were, in feet, its 
i luel cun nptors , ’ on which supposition, his words ought to lrnvo 
i an thus that the pretenders to polish and refine it, have been the 
thi-f person* to multiply its abuses and absurdities, which would 
have rendered the scime perfectly clear 
i'erlm)*, too, there might he ground for observing farther 
upun this sentence, that oh Language is the object with which 
it sets out that our Language is extremely imperfect, and as 
there follows an enumeration concerning Language, m three 
put. uilars, it had been lieltor if I&ngungo hail been kept the 
l tiling won], or the nominative to ovoiy verb, without chang- 
tug the construction, by making pietemleis the ruling word, 
<ii .i done m the second member of the enumeration, and then, 
hi tli third, returning again to the former word, language i 

a"* e,u ^ n t0 fotsh — and that, in many instances, it 

I* I am persuaded, that the structure of the Hcutence 
would have been moro neat and happy, and its Unity more 
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complete, if tho members of it liad been arranged thus “ That 
our Language is extremely imperfect , that its daily improve- 
ments are by uo means m proportion to its doily corruptions 
that, 111 many instances, it offends against every part of grtm- 
mar , and that the pretenders to polish an 1 refine it, have hoen 
the chief persons to multiply its abuses and absurdities ” This 
degree of attention seomeu proper to be bestowed on such a 
sentence as this, in order to show how it might have been con- 
ducted after the most perfect mannor. Our Authoi after 
having said, 

Lest your Lordship should think my censure too severe, I shall 
take leave to be more particular, proceeds in tho following 
paragraph 

/ Ldiet e yonr Lordship will agree with me in the reason win/ our 
l in tivige m less refined than those of Italy, tip mi, or France 

I am sorry to say, that now we shall nave less to commend 
in our Author For tho whole of this paragraph on vlm.li 
we ar<> eutermg, is, in truth, perplexed and inaccurate Even, 
111 this short sentence, we may discern an maceuracy , why 
out L mguage 11 less refined than those af Itah/, Spain, 01 France , 
pulling the pronoun those in the plural when the antecedent 
substantive to which it refers, is ill the singular, oar Laiu/mnp 
Instances of this kind may sometimes bo found in English 
authors , but they sound harsh to the ear, and are certainly 
contrary to the parity of grammar. By a very little attention, 
this in occur icy might have been remedied, and the seiituirc 
have been made to run much better in thin way “ why our 
Language is less refined than the Italian, Spanish, or French ” 

ft is p lain, that the 'Latin Tongue in Us purity, was never at this 
island, towards the conquest of which, few or no attempts litre 
made till the time of Claudius , neither was that language eetr 
to tndgar in Britain, as it ts known to have been in Haul and Spain 

To say, that the Latin Tongue m Us punti/, was inner m 
this island, is very careless Stylo , it ought to havo been, was 
newer spoken in this ishuvt in the progress of the sentence, 
he means to give a reason why the Latin was never spoken 
in its parity amongst us, liecause our island was not conquered 
by the Itomous till after the purity of their Tongue began to 
decline But this reason ought to have been brought out 
more clearly This might easily have been done, and the 
relation of the several parts of the senteuco to each other much 
better pointed out by menus of a small variation , thus u it 
is plain, tliat tho Latin Tongue, m its purity, was never spoken 
in this island, .is few or no attempts towards the conquest of it 
were made till the tune of Claudius” He adds, Father was 
that Language ever so vulgar in Itntain Vulgar was one of 
the worst words ho could linvc clioseu foi expiessing "hat he 
.mans here namely, that the Latiu Tongue was at no time »' 
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gmeral, or so much in common use, in Britain, as it is know n to 
have been in Gaul and Spain Vulgar, when applied to Lan- 
guage, commonly signifies impure or debased Language, such as 
is spoken by the low peoplo, wlueh is quite opposite to the 
Antnor’s sense here , foi, instead of meaning to say, that the 
Jjatm spoken in Britain ^os not so delmsed, us what was spoken 
in Gaul and Spain , he mennB just the contrary, and had been 
telling us, that we never were acquainted with tJ e Latin at all, 
till its punty begun to be corrupted 

Further, ice fiud that the Roman Unions here were at length all 
mn/M to kdp their country against Sit Goth*, tend other barbarous 
i iu itders 

The chief scope of this sentence is, to givo a reason, why the 
bat in Tongue did not strike any deep root m this island, on ac- 
count of the short continuance of the Boninns In it. He goes ou- 

Meantime the Unions, left to shift for themselves, and daily 
harrowed by crud inroads from the Puts, were forced to call in Sit 
Narons for thnr defence , who, consequently, reduced the greatest 
l*trt of the island to their own power, drove the Britons into Sie most 
,ft note and mountainous parts, and the rest of the country, m customs, 
rdit/itm, ami lain/ "age, became wholly Saxon. 

This is a very exceptionable sontencc Firsts tho phrase, left 
to shift for thrmsdoes, is rather a low phrase, and too much in the 
familial Style to be proper in a grave treatise Next, os the 
sentence advances — forccl to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who, consniuently, reduced the greatest part of the island to their own 
power What is llio meaning of conszpien'ly liore ? If it means 
■‘afterwards,” or “in progress of time,” this, certainly, is not a 
sense in which consetniently is often taken . and therefore the ex- 
pression is chargeable with obscurity The adverb, consequently, 
in .ts most common acceptation; denotes one tiling following 
from anotlici, as an effect from a cause If he uses it in tins 
sense, and means that the Bi ltuns being subdued by tho Saxons, 
"as a neeesHpry consequence of then having called m these 
batons to their assistance, this coil cqucnce is drawn too ab- 
luptly, and needed more explanation For though it has often 
happened, that nations have been subdued by their own auxili- 
aries, yet this is uot a consequence of such a nature that it can 
lie assumed, as seems here to be du.ie, for a first and self-evident 
principle But further, what shall we say to this phrase, reduced 
the greatest part of the island to their own power f we say, re luce to 
mb, reduce to practice — wo can say, that one nation reduce s another 
to subjection But when dominion or power is used, we always, as 
fir sr I know, say, reduce under thnr power Reduce to then power, 
|s s\ harsh and uncommon an expre u Bion, that, though Dean 
Swilts authority in language be veiy great, yet, in the use uf 
tins phrase, I am of opinion that it would not lie safe to follow 
has example 
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Besides these particular inaccuracies, this sentence is charge- 
aide with want or unity in the conqiOBition of the whole. 11m 
jiersona and the scene are too often changed upon us. First, 
the Britons are mentioned, who ore harassed by inroads front 
the Piets , next, tho Saxons appear, who subduo the greatest 
part, of the island, and drive tne Britons into the mountains , 
and, ’lastly, the rest of the countiy is introduced, und a deserq> 
tion given of the change made upon it. All this forms a group 
of various objects, presented m such quick succession, that the 
mind fanda it difficult to comprehend them under one view 
Accordingly it is quoted m the Elements of Criticism, ns an 
instance of a sentence rendered faulty by the breach of unity 

Thu J take to be the reason why there art more Latin words re- 
maining in the British than the old Saxon ; which , exce/ttn.g some 
few variations m the orthograghy, u the same m most oru/mal wonts 
with our present English, as well as with the German and other 
northern dialects 

This sentence is faulty, somewhat in the some manner with 
tlio last. It is loose in the connexion of its parts , and, besides 
tins, it ib also too loosely connected with the preceding sentence 
What he had there said, concerning the Saxons expelling the 
Britons, and changing the customs, the religion, and the longnngi 
of the country, is a clear and good reason for our present lan- 
guage being Saxon rather than British. This is the uifercini 
which we would naturally ex]K»ct him to draw from the pn- 
imses just before laid down But wlieu he tells us, that thu is 
the reason why there are more Latin words remaining xn the British 
tongue than in the oU Saxon, we are presently at a stand Xn 
reason for this inference appears If it can be gathered at all 
from the foregoing deduction, it is gnthered only imperfect!} 
For as lie had told us that the Britons hod some connexion » ith 
the Banians, he should have also told us, in order to make oat 
his inference, that the Saxons never had any The truth is, the 
whole of tins paragraph concerning the influence of the Latin 
Tongue upon ours, is careless, perplexed, and obscure His 
argument required to liave beun more fully unfolded, in order 
to make it bo distinctly apprehended, and to give it its due force 
In the next paragraph ho proceeds to discourse concerning the 
influence ot the French tongue upon our language The btjle 
becomes more clear, though not remarkable for great beauty or 
elegance. 

Edward the Confessor , having lived long in France, appears to 
be the first who introduced ant/ mixture tf the French toiu/ne udh 
the Saxon; the court affecting what the prince teas fond of, ami 
others taking it up for a fashion, as it is now with us Willut"' 
the Conqueror proceeded much farther , bringing oner with him tad 
numbers of that nation, scattering them in every monastery, gmmi 
them great quantities of land, directing all pleadings to be w 
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that language, and endeavouring to make U universal m the king- 
dom- * 

On these two sentences, I have nothing of moment to observe 
The sense is brought out dearly, and in simple, unaffected lan- 


Thvt at least u the opinion generally received, but your Lordship 
hath fully convinced me, that the French tongue made yet a greater 
progress here under Harry the Second, who had large territories on 
that continent both from his father and his wife , made frepient 
journeys and expeditions thither, and seas always attended with a 
number of his countrymen, retainers at court. 

In the beguming of this sentence, our Author states an oppo- 
sition between an opinion generally received, and that or Jus 
Lordship ; and in compliment to Ilia patron, he tells us, that his 
Lordship had convinced him of somewhat that differed from the 
general opinion. Thus one must naturally understand his words 
This, at least, w the opinion generally received, but your Lordship 
hath fully convinced me. Now here there must he an inaccuracy 
of expression. For, on examining what went before, there 
appears no sort of opposition betwixt the generally received 
opinion, and that of the Author's patron The general opinion 
was, that W illiam the Conqueror nad proceeded much farther 
than Edward >the Confessor, in propagating the French lan- 
guage, and had endeavoured to make it universal. Lord Oxford’s 
opinion was, that the French tongue had gone on to moke a yet 
greater progress under Harry the Second, than it had done 
under his predecessor William • which two opinions are as 
entirely consistent with each other as any can be , and there- 
fore the opposition here affected to bo stated between them, by 
the adversative particle but, was improper and groundless. 

For some centimes after, there was a constant intercourse between 
France and England, by the dominions we possessed there, and the 
conquests we made, eo that our language, between two and three hun- 
dred years ago, seems to have had a greater muctwrt with French than 
nt present , many words having been afterwards rejected, and s me 
since the days of Spencer : although we have still retained not a few, 
which have been long antiquated tn /Vance. 

This u a sentence too long and intricate, and liable to the 
same objection that was made to a former one, of the want of 
unity. It consists of four members, each divided from the sub- 
sequent by a semicolon. In going along, we naturally expect 
the sentence is to end at the second of these, or, at farthest, at 
tho third ; when, to our surprise, a new member of the period 
uuikcs its appearance, and fatigues our attention w joining all 
the parts together. Such a structure of a sentence is always the 
mark of careless writing. In the first member of the sentence, 
* mutant intercourse between France and England, by the dominion* 
u* possessed there, and the conquests we made, the construction u 

I 
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not sufficiently filled up. In place of intercourse by the dominions 
we possessed, it should nave been — by reason of the dominions we 
possessed, — or — occasioned by the dominions we possessed — and in 
place of; — the dominions we possessed there, ana the conquests we 
made, the regular Style is, the dominions which we possessed there, 
and the conquests which we made The relative pronoun which n 
indeed in phrases of this kind sometimes omitted But when it 
is omitted, the Style becomes elliptic , and though m conversa- 
tion, or in the very light and easy kinds of writing, such elliptic 
Stylo may not he improper, yet in grave and regular writing, it 
is better to fill up the construction and insert the relative pro- 
noun After having said, I could produce several instances of both 
hinds, if it were of any use or entertainment, our author begins the 
next paragraph thus 

To examine into the several circumstances by which the language 
of a country may be altered, would force me to enter into a wide field. 

There is nothing remarkable m this sentence,* unless that here 
occurs the first instance of a metaphor since the beginning of 
tins treatise ; entering into a wide field, being put for beginning 
an extensive subject. Few writers deal less in figurative lan- 
guage than Swift I before observed, that he appears to despise 
ornaments of this kind , and though this renders his Style some- 
what dry on serious subjects, yet nis plainness and simplicity, I 
must not forbuar to remind my readers, is far preferable to an 
ostentatious and affected parade of ornament. 

T shall only observe, that the Jjatin, the French, and the English, 
seem to have undergone the same fortune The first, from the days of 
Hamulus to those of Julius Cassar, suffered perpetual changes, aiul 
by what we meet in those authors who occasionally speak on that sub- 
ject, as well as from certain fragments of old laws, it is manifest that 
the Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as unintelligible in 
his time, as the French and English of the same period are now, and 
these two have changed as much since William the Conqueror, (which 
is but little less than seven hundred years), as the Latin appears to 
have done m the like term. 

The Dean plainly appears to be writing negligently berp 
This sentence is one of that involved and intricate kind, of 
which some instances have occurred before , but uone worse 
than this. It requires a very distinct heed to comprehend 
the whole meaning of the period at first reading In one 
part of it we find extreme carelessness of expression. He says, 
it is manifest that the Latin, three hundred years before Tally, was 
as uninteUigibU in Am lime, as the English and French of the same 
period are now. By the English and French of the tame period, 
must naturally be understood the English and French that were 
spoken three hundred years before Tul/y, This is the only gram- 
matical meaning his words will bear , aud yet assuredly what ho 
means, and what it would have been easy for him to have 
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expressed with more precision is, the English and French that 
nere spoken three hundred years ago; or at a period equally 
distant from our age, as the old Latin, which he had mentioned, 
was from the age of Tally. But when an author writes hastily, 
aud does not review with proper care what he haB written, many 
Buch inaccuracies will be apt to creep into Ins Style, 

Whether our language or the French mil decline as faxt as the 
Soman dul, ts a question that would perhaps admit more debate than 
it s s worth There were many reasons for the corruptions of the last, 
as the change of their government to a tyranny, which ruined the 
stmly of eloquence, their being no farther use or encouragement for 
papular orators ; their giving not only the freedom of the city, but 
capacity for employments, to several towns in Gaul, Spain and Ger- 
many, and other distant parts, as far as Asia, whuh brought a great 
ntmber of foreign pretenders to home; the slavish disposition of the 
senate and people, by w/udi the wit and eloquence of the age wen 
wholly turned into panegyric, the most barren of du subjects, the 
great corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, 
with foreign terms to express it, with several others that might be 
assigned; not to mention the invasions from the Goths and Vandals, 
which are too obvious to insist on. 

In the enumeration here made of the causes contributing 
towards the corruption of the Roman language, there are many 
inaccuracies — The change of their government to a tyranny — ot 
whose government 1 Ae had indeed been speaking of the 
Homan language, and therefore wo guess at Ins meaning but 
the Style is ungrammatical , for he had not mentioned the 
Humana themselves , and, therefore, when he says their goveriv- 
ment, there is no antecedent in the sentence to which the pro- 
noun, their, can refer with any propriety Giving the capacity 
'or employment to several towns in Gaul, is a questionable expres- 
sion For though towns are sometimes put for the people who 
inhabit them, yet to givo a town the capacity for employments, 
souuds harsh and uncouth The wit and eloquence of the age 
wholly turned into pann/wuc, is a phrase which does not well 
express the meaning Neither wit nur eloquence can he tui ned 
into panegyric ; but they may he turned towards panegyric, or 
employed in panegyric, which w.is the sense the author had m view 

Thu conclusion of the enumeration is visibly incorrect- The 
great corruption of manners and introduction of foreign lux urg, 
with foreign terms to express U, with several others that might be 
assigned — He means, with several other reasons. The word 
reasons, had indeed been mentioned before ; but as it stands 
at the distance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition ot 
't here became indispensable, in order to avoid ambiguity Abt 
to mention, he adds, the invasions from the Goths and Vanuals, 
which are too obvious to insist on. One would imagine him to 
mean, that the invasions from the Gotlis and Vandals ar« 

t 2 
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historical facts too well known and obvious to be insisted on. But 
he means quite a different thing, though he has not taken the 
proper method of expressing it, through his haste, probably to 
finish the paragraph ; namely, that these invasions from the 
Gotha and Vandals seen causes of the corruption if the Bosnian 
language too obvious to be insisted on. 

I shall not pursue this criticism any farther. I have been 
obliged to point out many inaccuracies m the passage which 
we have considered But in order that my observations may 
not be construed as meant to depreciate the Style or the writ- 
ings of Dean Swift below their just value, there are two 
remarks which I judge it necessary to make before concluding 
this Lecture One is, that it were unfair to estimate an author’s 
•Style on the whole, by some passage in his writings, winch 
chances to be composed in a careless maimer. Tins is the 
case with reBpett to thiB treatise, which has much the appear- 
ance of a hasty production , though, as I before observed, 
it was by no means on that account that I pitched upon it 
tor the subject of this exercise But after having examined 
it, I am sensible that, in many other of his writings, the Dean 
is more accurate. 

My other observation, which is equally apphcable to Dean 
8 wift and Mr. Addison, is, that there may be writers much 
freer from such inaccuracies, as I have had occasion to point out 
in these two, whose Style, however, upon the whole, may 
not have half their merit. Refinement :n Language has, of 
late years, begun to be much attended to. In several modern 
productions of very small value, I should find it difficult to 
jioiiit nut many errors in Language The words might pro- 
bably be all proper words correctly and cloaily arranged, and 
the turn of the sentence sonorous and musical , whilst yet the 
Style, upon the whole, might deserve no praise The fault often 
lies in whnt may be called the general cast or complexion of the 
Style ; which a person of a good taste discerns to be vicious , to 
be feeble, for instance, and diffuse flimsy or affected , petulant 
01 ostentations , though the faults cannot be so easily pointed 
out and particularised, as when they lie in some erroneous or 
negligent construction of a sentence. Whereas, such writers as 
Addison and Swift carry always those general characters of 
good Style, which, in the midst of their occasional negligencies, 
every person of good taste must discern and approve We 
sec their faults overbalanced by higher beauties. We see 
a wyiter of sense and reflection expressing his sentiments 
without affectation , attentive to thoughts as well as to words ; 
and, m the main current of his language, elegant and beautiful , 
and, therefore, the only proper use to be made of the blemishes 
which occur m the writings of such authors, is to point out to 
those who apply themselves to the study of composition, some 
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of the rules which they ought to observe for avoiding such 
errors , and to render them sensible of the necessity ot strict 
attention to Language and to Style. Let them imitate the case 
and simplicity of those great authors , let them Btudy to bo 
.ilways natural, and, as far as they can, always correct in their 
expressions let them endeavour to be, at some times, lively and 
^inking , but carefully avoid being at any time, ostentatious and 
affected. 


LECTURE XXV. 

ELOQUENCE, OK PUBLIC SPEAKING niSTOBT OF ELOQUENCE 

— GRECIAN ELOQUENCE — DEMOBXHENEB. 

IT aviso finished that part of the Course which relates to 
Language and Stylo, we are now to ascend a step higher, and 
to examine the subjects upon which Style is employed. I begin 
with what is properly called Eloquence, or Public Speaking 
Tn treating of this, I am to consider the different kinds and 
subjects of Public Speaking , the manner suited to each , 
the propfer distribution and management of all the parts of a 
discourse and the proper prouuuciution or delivery of it. But 
liefore 1 enter on any ot these heads, it may be proper to take .1 
view of the nature of Eloquence m general, and of the state 111 
which it has subsisted m different ages and countries This will 
lead into some detail , but I hope an useful one os in every art 
it is of great consequence to have a just idea of the perfection ot 
that art, of the end at which it aims, and of the progress which 
it has made among mankind 

Of Eloquence, m particular, it is the more necessary to ascer- 
tain the proper notion, because there is not anything concerning 
which false notions have been more prevalent. Hence, it lias 
been so often, and is still at this day m disrepute with many 
When you speak to a plain man of Eloquence, or m praise ot 
it, he is apt to hear you with very little attention. He conceives 
Eloquence to signify a certain trick of Speech ; the art ol 
vam inking weak arguments plausibly , or of speaking so as to 
please and tickle the ear. “ Give me good sense," says he, “ and 
keep your Eloquence for boya" He is in the right, if Eloquence 
were what be conceives it to he It would be then a vory con- 
temptible art mdeed, below the study of any wak or good man. 
But nothing cau lie more remote from truth. (To be truly 
eloquent is to speak to the purpose. For the bdst definition 
which, I think, can be given of Eloquence, is, the Art of Speak- 
ing in such a manner as to attain the end for which we speak. 
Whenever a tuan sjieaks or writes, he is supposed, as a rational 
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being, to h»Te some end in view , either to inform, or to amuse, 
or to persuade, or, in some way or other, to act upon his fellow 
creatures. He who speaks, or writes, m such a manner as to 
adapt all his words meet effectually to that end, is the most 
eloquent man. Whatever then the subject be, were is room 
for Eloquence ; m history, or even in philosophy, as well as in 
orations. The definition which I have given of Eloquence, 
comprehends all the different kinds of it , whether calculated to 
instruct, to persuade, or to please But as the most important 
subject of discourse is Action, or Conduct, the power of Elo- 
quence chiefly appears when it is employed to influenco Conduct, 
and persuade to Action. As it is principally with reference to 
this end, that it becomes the object of Art, Eloquence may, 
under this view of it, be defined, The Art of Persuasion^ 

This being once established, certain consequences immediately 
follow, which point out the fundamental maxims of the Art .f ft 
follows dearly, that, in order to persuade, the nunt es&cidtal 
requisites ms, solid argument, clear method, a character of 
probity appearing in the Speaker, joined with such graces of 
style and utterance ns shall draw our attention to what he says 
Good sense is the foundation of all No man can be truly 
eloquent without it , for fools can persuade none but fools In 
order to penuade a man of sense, you must first convince luui . 
which is only to be done by satisfying his qnderstanding of the 
reasonableness of what you propose to him J 

This leads me to obsorve, that convincing and persuading, 
thongh they are sometimcs.confuunded, import, notwithstanding, 
different things, which it is necessary for us, at present, to dis- 
tinguish from each other Conviction affects the understanding 
only ; persuasion, the will and the practice It is the busmens 
of the philosopher to convince me of truth , it is the business of 
tho orator to persuade me to act agreeably to it, bp engaging 
my affections on its side Conviction ana persuasion do not 
always go together. They oitqAt, indeed, to go together , and 
would do so, it our inclination regularly followed the dictates of 
our understanding, But as our nature is constituted, I may be 
convinced that virtue, justice, or public spirit, are laudable, 
while, at the same tune, I am not persuaded to art according to 
them The inclination may revolt, though the understanding be 
satisfied , the passions may prevail against the judgment. Con- 
viction is, however, always one avouue to the inclination, or 
heart ; and it l^hat which on orator must fint bend his strength 
to gain . for m persuasion is likely to be stable which is not 
founded on conviction But in onler to persuade, the Orator 
must go farther than merely producing conviction , he must 
consider man as a creature moved by many different springs, 
and must act upon them all He must address himself to the 
passionB ; he must paint to tile fancy, and touch the heart , t 
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and hence, besides solid argument, and clear method, all the 
conciliating and interesting arts, both of Composition and Pro- 
nunciation, enter into the idea of Eloquence 

An objection may, perhaps, hence be formed against Elo- 
quence. as an Art which may be employed for persuading to ill 
as well as to good. There is no doubt that it may, and. so 
reasoning may also be, and too often is employed, for leading 
men into error. But who would think of forming an argument 
from this against the cultivation of our reasoning powers? 
Season, Eloquence, and every Art which ever has been studied 
among mankind, may be abused, and may prove dangerous m 
the hands of bad men ; but it were perfectly childish to contend, 
tliat, upon this account, they ought to be abolished. Give truth 
and virtue the same arms which you give vice and falsehood, 
and the former are likely to prevail Eloquence is no invention 
of the schools. Nature teaches every man to be eloquent, when 
lie is much in earnest Place him in some critical situation , let 
lum have some great interest at stake, and you will see him lay 
hold of the most effectual means of persuasion The Art of 
Oratory proposes nothing more than to follow out that track 
which nature has first pointed out And the more exactly th.it 
this track is pursued, the more that Eloquence is properly- 
studied, the more shall we be guarded against the abuse which 
bad men make of it, and enabled the better to distinguish 
between true Eloquence and the trioks of Sophistry. 

We may distinguish three kmdB, or degrees, of Eloquence 
The first, and lowest, is that which aims only at pleasing the 
hearers. Such, generally, is the Eloquence of panegyrics, inau- 
gural orations, addresses to great men, and other harangues of 
this sort This ornamental sort of Composition is not altogether 
to be rejected. It may innocently amuse and entertain the 
mind , and it may be mixed, at the same time, with very useful 
sentiments. But it must be confessed, that where the speaker 
has no father aim than merely to shine and to please, there is 
great danger of Art being strained into ostentation, and of the 
Composition becoming tiresome and languid 

A second and higher degree of Eloquence is when the Speakei 
aims not nferely to please, but also to inform, to instruct, to 
convince when his Art is exerted in removing prejudices 
against himself and his cause, in choosing the .most proper argu- 
ments, stating them with the greatest force, arranging them in 
the beet order, expressing ana delivering them with propriety 
and beauty , and thereby disposing us to pass that judgment, or 
embrace that side of the cause, to which he seeks to bring us 
Within this compass, chiefly, is employed the Eloquence of the 
bar 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of Eloquence, 
wherein a greater power is exerted over the human mind , by 
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which we are not only convinced but are interested, agitated, 
and earned along with the Speaker , our passions are made to 
rise together with lus ; we enter into all his emotions ; we love, 
we detest, we resent, according as he inspires us , and are 
prompted to resolve or to act, with vigour and warmth Debate, 
111 popular assemblies, opens the most illustrious field to tins 
species of Eloquence ; and the pulpit, also, admits it. 

I am here to observo, and the observation is of consequence, 
that the high Eloquence which I have last mentioned, is always 
the offspring of passion. By passion, 1 mean that state of the 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by some object it has in 
view A man may convince, and oven persuade others to act, 
by mere reason and argument. But that degree of Eloquence 
which gams the admiration of mankind, and properly denomi- 
nates one an Orator, is never found without warmth or passion 
Passion, when in suoh a degree as to rouse and kindlo the mind, 
without throwmg it out of the possession of itself is universally 
found to exalt all the human powers. It renders the mind 
infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous 
and masterly, than it is m its calm moments. A man, actuated 
by a strong passion, becomes much greater than he is at other 
timea lie is conscious of more strength and force , he utters 
greater sentiments, conceives higher designs, and executes them 
with a boldness and a felicity, of which, on other occasions, lie 
could not think himself capable. But chiefly with respect to 
persuasion, is the power of passion felt Almost every man, 
in passion, is eloquent Then lie is at no loss for words 
and arguments He transmits to others^ by a sort of con- 
tagious sympathy, the warm sentiments which he feels his 
looks and gestures are all persuasive , and nature here shows 
herself infinitely more poworful than Art Tins is the founda- 
tion of that just and noted rule . “ Si vis me Here, dolendum cst 
pnmum ipsi tibi.” 

This principle being once admitted, that all high Eloquence 
flows from passion, several consequences follow, whiwi deserve 
to be attended to ; and the mention of which will serve to con- 
firm the pruiciplo itself For hence the universally acknow- 
ledged effect of enthusiasm, or warmth of any kiq^, m Public 
Speakera, lor affecting then audience Hence all laboured 
declamation, anil ufiected ornaments of Style, which show tho 
mind to be cool and unmoved, are so inconsistent with Persuasive 
Eloquence. Hence all studied prettiuesses, in gesture or pro- 
nunciation, detmet so greatly from the weight of a Speaker 
lienee a discourse that is read, moves us less than one that is 
spoken, as having lesB the appearance of coming warm from the 
heart. Hence, to call a man cold, is the same think as to say 
that he is pot eloquent. Hcnco a sceptical man, who is always 
m suspense, and fools nothing strongly , or a cunning mercenary 
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man, who u suspected rather to assume the appearance of passion 
than to feel it ; nave so little power over men in Public Speaking 
Hence, w line, the necessity of being, and being believed to be, 
disinterested, and in earnest, in order to persuade 
fThese are some of the capital ideas which have occurred to 
me, concerning Eloquence in general , and with which I have 
thought proper to begin, as*the foundation of much of what I 
,iui afterwards to suggest. From what I have already said, it is 
evident that Eloquence is a high talent, and of great importance 
in society , and that it requires both natural genius and much 
improvement from Art. viewed as tibe Art of Persuasion, it 
requires, in the lowest state, soundness of understanding, and 
considerable acquaintance with human nature; and m its higher 
degrees, it requires, moreover, strong sensibility of mind, a warm 
and lively imagination, joined with correctness of judgment, and 
an extensive command oi the power of language , to which 
must also be added tlio graces of Pronunciation and Delivery 
— Let us next proceed t* consider in what state Eloqtmiice has 
subsisted m different ag M and nations'll * 

It is an observation made by acveral'writers, that Eloquence is 
to lie looked for only in free states. tLonginuB, m particular, at 
the end of Ins treatise on the sublime, when assigning the reason 
why so little sublimity of genius appeared m the age wherein he 
lived, illustrates this observation with a great deal of beauty 
Liberty, he remarks, is the nurse of true genius , it animates the 
spirit, and invigorates the hopes of men , excites honourable 
emulation, and a desire of excelling m every Art. All otliei 
qualifications, he says, you may find among those who are ile- 
puved of liberty , but never did a slave become an omtor , lie 
( iu only be a pompous flatterer ) Now, though this nasomug 
lie, m the niain*truo; it must,-4iowever, be understood with 
,.sne limitations. For, under arbitrary governments, if they be 
of a civilized kind, and give encouragement to the arts, orna- 
mented Eloquence may flourish remarkably Witness France 
at tins day, where over since the reign of Louis XIV more of 
what may be justly called Eloquence, within a certain sphere, 
is to be found, than, perhaps, m any other nation m Europe , 
though freedom lie enjoyed by some nations m a much greati i 
degree The French Hcnuor* and orations pronounced on pub- 
lic occasions, arc not only polite and elegant harangues, but 
several of them are uncommonly spirited, are animated with 
1 uld figures, and rise to a degree of the Sublime Their Elo- 
quence, however, in general, must be confessed to be of the flow eiy 
rather than the vigorous kind , calculated moro to please and 
soothe, than to convince and persuade. High, manly, and fom- 
1 1 j Eloquence is, indeed, to be looked for only, or chiefly, in Iho 
regions ot freedom Under arbitrary governments, besides tie 
general turn ol softness and effeminacy which sin li government* 
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may be justly supposed to give to the spirit of a nation, the art 
of speaking cannot tie such on instrument of ambition, business, 
and power, as it is in democratical states. It is confined within 
a narrower range , it can be employed only in the pulpit or at 
the bar ; but is excluded from those great scenes of publia busi- 
ness, where the spirits of men hare the freest exertion , where 
important affairs ore transacted, §nd persuasion, of course, is 
more seriously studied Wherever man can acquire most power 
over man by means of reason and discourse, which certainly u 
under a free state of government, there we may naturally expect 
that true Eloquence will be best understood, and carried to the 
greatest height. 

Hence, in tracing the rise of Oratory, we need not attempt to 
go far back into Die early ages of the world, or Bearcli far it 
among the monuments of Eastern or Egyptian antiquity In 
those ages, there was, indeed, on eloquence of a certain kind , 
but it approached nearei to Poetry, than to what we properly 
call Oratory There is reason to belroe, as I formerly showed, 
that the*Istngunge of the first ages Ms passionate and ineto- 
phoncal , owing partly to the scunty stock of words of which 
Speech then consisted , and partly to the tincture which Lan- 
guage naturally takes from the savage and uncultivated state of 
men, agitated by unrestrained passions, and struck by events 
which to them are strange and surprising In this state rapture 
and enthusiasm, the Parents of Poetry, had an ample field. But 
while the intercourse of men was as yet unfrequent, and farce 
and strength were the chief means employed m deciding con- 
troversies, the arts of Oratory and Persuasion, of Seasoning and 
Debate, could be but little known The first Empires that arose, 
the Assyrian and Egyptian, were of the despotic kmd The 
whole power was m the hands of one, or nt mAt of a few Tho 
multitude were accustomed to a blind reverence , they wen 
led, not persuaded , and none of those refinements of society, 
which make public speaking an object of importance, were as 
yet introduced 

It is not till the rise of the Grecian Republics that we find any 
remarkable appearances of Eloquence as the art of persuasion , 
and them gave it such a field as it never had bofore, anil, per- 
haps, has never had again since that time. And, theretore, ns 
the Grecian Kloquonce has ever been the object of admiration to 
those who have studied the powers of Speech, it is necessary 
that we fix our attention lor a little on this penod. 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty states. These 
were governed, at first, by kings who were called Tyrants , on 
whose expulsion from all these states, there sprung up a great 
number of democratical governments, founded neatly on the 
same plan, animated by the same high spirit of freedom, mutu- 
ally jealous, and nvals of one another. We may compute thp 
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flourishing period of those Grecian states to hare lasted from 
the battle of Marathon till the time of Alexander the Great, who 
subdued the liberties of Greece , a period which comprehends 
about 160 years, and within which arc to bo fonnd most of their 
celebrated poets and philosophers, but chiefly their Orators , for 
though poetry and philosophy were not extinct among them 
after that period, yet eloquence hardly made any figure. 

Of these Grecian Republics, the most noted by far for Elo- 
quence, and, indeed, for arts of every kind, was tluit of Athens 
The Athenians were an ingenious, quick, sprightly people ; 
practised in business, and sharpened by frequent and sudden 
revolutions, which happened in their government. The genius 
of their government was altogether demooratical , their legisla- 
ture consisted of the whole body of the people They had, indeed, 
a senate of five hundred , but m the general convention of the 
citizens was placed the last resort , and affairs were conducted 
there, entirely, by reasoning, speaking, and a skilful application 
to the passions and interests of a popular assembly There laws 
were made, peace and war decreed, and thence the magistrates 
were chosen For the highest honours of the state were alike 
open to all , nor was the meanest tradesman excluded from a 
seat in their supreme courts. In such a state, Eloquence, it is 
obvious, would be much studied, as the surest means of rising to 
influence and power , and what sort of Eloquence 1 Not that 
which was brilliant merely, and showy, but that which was 
found, upon trial, to be most effectual for convincing, interesting, 
and persuading the hearers For there, public speaking was not 
a mere competition for empty applause, but a serious contention 
for that public leading, which was the great object both of tlio 
men of ambition, and the men of virtue 

In so enlightened and acute a nation, where the highest 
attention was paid to every thing elegaut in the artSj we may 
naturally expect to find the public taste refined and judicious 
Accordingly, it was improved to such a degree, that the Attn- 
taste and Attic manner have passed into a proverb It is true, 
that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt oratory did sometimes 
dazzle and mislead the people, by a showy but false Eloquence , 
for the Athenians, with all their acuteness, were factious and 
guldy, and great admirers 'of every novelty But when some 
important interest drew their attention, when any great danger 
roused them, and put their judgment to a serious trial, they 
commonly distinguished, very justly, between genuine and spuri- 
ous Eloquence fond hence Vemosthenes triumphed over all his 
opponents , bedhuso he spoke always to the purpose, Affected 
no msignificant parade of words, used weighty arguments, and 
('•owed them cleaily where thuir interest lay In critical con- 
junctures of the state, when the public was nlormed with some 
pressing danger, when the people were assembled, and proclo- 
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mation was made by the orior, for any one to rise and deliver 
his opinion upon the present situation of affairs, empty declama- 
tion and sophistical reasoning would not only have been hissed, 
but resented and punished by an assembly so intelligent and 
accustomed to business. Their greatest Orators trembled ou 
such occasions, when thty rose to address the people, os they 
knew they were to be held answerable for the issue of the 
counsel which they gave. The most liberal endowments of the 
greatest princes never could found such a School for true Ora- 
tory as was formed by the Dature of the Athenian Repubbc 
Eloquence there sprung, native and vigorous, from amidst the 
contentions of faction and freedom, of public business and of 
active life, and not from that retirement and speculation, which 
we are apt sometimes to fancy more favourable to Eloquence 
than they are found to be. 

Fysistratus, who was contemporary with Solon, and subverted 
his plan of government, is mentioned by Plutarch ns the first 
who distinguished hnuself among the Athenians by application 
to the Arts of Speech. His ability m these arts be employed 
for raising himself to the sovereign power ; which, however, 
when he liad attained it, he exercised with moderation Of the 
Orators who flourished between his time and the Peloponnesian 
war, no particular mention is made in history Pericles, who 
died about the beginning of that war, was properly the brat who 
carried Eloquence to a great height , to such a height, indeed, 
that it does not appear he was ever afterwards surpassed He 
was more than an Orator , he was also a Statesman and a Gene- 
ral, expert in business, and of consummate address. Pony 
years he governed Athens with absolute sway , and historians 
ascribe his influence, not more to Ins political talents than to Ins 
Eloquence, which was of that fumble and vehement kind, that 
bom every thing before it, and triumphed over the passions and 
ailections of the people. Hence he had the surname of Olympias 
given hun. and it was said, that, like Jupiter, he thundered 
when he spoke Though his ambition be liable to censure, jet 
lm was distinguished for several virtues , and it was the eouli- 
deuee whioh tlie people reposed in his integrity, that gave such 
a powerful effect to ms Eloquence He appears to have been 
generous, magnanimous, and publifc-apinted he raised no for- 
tune to himself , he expended indeed great sums of the public 
money, but chiefly on public works , and at his death is said to 
have valued himself principally on having never obliged any 
cituen to wear mourning on his account, during Ills ions admi- 
nistration. It is a remarkable particular recorded of Pericles 
by Suidas, that he was the first Athenian who composed, and 
put into writing, a discourse designed for the Public. 

Posterior to Pericles, m the course of the Peloponnesian war, 
arose Cleon, Alcibiades, Cntias, and Theramenes, eminent citi- 
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zena of Athens, who were all distinguished for tlieir Eloquent*. 
They were not Orators by profession ; they were not formed by 
schools, but by a much more powerful education, that of business 
and debate ; where man sharpened man, and civil aflairs corned 
on by public speaking, brought every power of the mind into 
action The manner or Style of Oratory which then prevailed, 
we learn from the Orations m the History of Thucydides, who 
also flourished m the same age. It was manly, vehement, and 
concise, even to some degree of obscurity u Gnutdes eront 
verbis,” says Cicero, “ crebn sententns, oompresaione remm 
breves, et, ob earn ipsam causam, interdum sub-obscun,” * A 
manner very diflerout from what m modern times we wonld 
conceive to be the Style of popular Oratory ; and which tends 
to give a high idea of the acuteness of those audiences to which 
they spoke 

The power of Eloquence having, after the days of Fancies, 
liecome an object of greater consequence than ever, tins gave 
birth to a set of men tall then unknown, called Bketoriciaiis, and 
sometimes Sophists, who arose in multitudes dunng the Pelo- 
ponnesian war ; such as Protagoras, Prodicas, Thrasymus, and 
one who was more eminent than all the rest, Gorgias of Leon- 
tium. These Sophists joined to their art of rhetoric n subtle 
logic, and were generally a sort of metaphysical Sceptics. 
Gorgias, however, was a professed master of Eloquence only. 
His reputation was prodigious He was highly venerated in 
Leontium of Sicily, hits native city, and money was coined with 
Ins name upon it. In the Latter part of hrn life, lie established 
himself at Athens, and lived till he had attained the age of 106 
years Hermogenea (de Idem, lib n cap. 9), has preserved a 
fragment of his, from which we see Ins style and manner It is 
extremely quaint and artificial , full of antithesis and pointed 
expression , and shows how far the Grecian subtilty had already 
earned the study of Language. These Rhetoricians did not 
content themselves with delivering general instructions concern- 
ing Eloquence to their Pupils, and endeavouring to form their 
taste ; but they professed the art of giving them receipts for 
making all sorts of Orations ; and of teaching them haw to 
speak for, and against, every cause whatever Upon this plan, 
they were the lint who treated of common places, and the arti- 
ficial invention of arguments and topics for every subject. In 
the hands of such mon, we may easily believe that Oratory 
u ould degenerate from the masculine strain it had hitherto held, 
and become a trifling and sophistical art , and we may justly 
deem them the first corrupters of true Eloquence To them, 
‘he great Socrates opposed himsclfi By a profound but simple 

' " They were magnificent In their exprmdona , they abounded In thought , 
they compress e d their nutter Into few wordo, and by tlieir brevity were, 80 UO- 
t'lim, obscure ” 
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reasoning peculiar to himself he exploded their sophistry ; and 
endeavoured to recall men's attention from that abuse of rea- 
soning and discourse which began to be in vogue, to natural 
l angua ge, and sound and useful thought 

La the same age, though somewhat later than the philosopher 
above mentioned, flourished Isocrates, whose writings axe still 
extant. He was a professed Rhetorician, and by teaching Elo- 
quence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher fame than 
any of his rivals in that profession. No contemptible Orator lie 
was. His orations are full of morality and good sentiments; 
they are flowing and smooth ; but too destitute of vigour He 
never engaged ui public affairs, nor pleaded causes , and, accord- 
ingly his orations are calculated only for the Bhade “ Pompir,” 
Cicero allows, “magia quam pugnm aptior, ad voluptatem 
aunum accominodntus potiua quam ad jndiciorum certamen 
The Style of Goigias of Leontium was formed into short 
sentences, composed generally of two members balanced against 
each other The Style of Isocrates, on the contrary is swelling 
.uid full , and he is said to be the first who introduced the 
mothod of composing m regular periods, which had a studied 
music and harmonious cadence ; a manner which he has carried 
to a vicious excess. What shall we think of an orator, who 
employed ten years m composing one discourse, still extant, 
entitled the Panegyric 1 How much frivolous care must have 
been bestowed on all the minute elegance of words and 
sentences f Dionysius of Halicarnassus has given us upon the 
orations of Isocrates, as also upon those of some other Greek 
orators, a full and regular treatise, which is in my opinion, one 
of the most judicious pieces of ancient criticism extant, and very 
worthy of being consulted He commends the splendour ot 
Isocrates’s Style, and the morality of his sentiments, but 
severely censures bis affectation, and tlie uniform regular cadence 
of all liu sentences. He holds him to be a florid declaimer , not 
a natural persuasive speaker. Cicero in his critical works, 
though he admits his failings, yet discovers a propensity to 
very favourable to that “plena ac numerosa oratio,” that swell- 
ing and musical style which Isocrates introduced , and with the 
love of which, Cicero himself was, perhaps, somewhat infected 
In one of his treatises (Orat ad M Brut) he informs us, that 
his friend Brutus and he differed in tins particular, and that 
Brutus found &ult with his partiality to Isocrates. The manner 
of Isocrates generally catches young people, when they begin to 
attend to composition , and it is very natural that it should do 
so It gives them an idea of tliat regulanty, cadence ami 
magnificence of style, which fills the ear , but when they corns 
to .write or speak for the world, they will find this ostentatious 

* " More fitted for allow than for debate , hotter calculated for the amusement 
ef iDsndioncs, than for Judicial cuutcata 1 
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manner unfit, either for carrying on business, or commanding 
attention. It is said, that the high reputation of Isocrates 
prompted Anstotle, who was nearly his contemporary, or lived 
but a little after him, to write his Institutions of Rhetoric ; 
which are indeed formed upon a plan of Eloquence very different 
from that of Isocrates, and the Rhetoricians of that time. He 
seems to have had it in view to direct the attention of orators 
much more towards convincing and affecting their hearers, than 
towards the musical cadence of periods. 

Damns and Lysias, some of whose orations are preserved, 
belong also to this period. Lysias was somewhat earlier than 
Isocrates, and is the model of that manner which the Ancicuts 
call the “Tenuis vel Subtilis.” He has none of Isocrates's 
pomp. He is every where pnre and attic m the highest degree , 
simple and unaffected , but wants force, and is sometimes frigid 
in his compositions.* Issue is chiefly remamblo for being the 
nineter of tne great Demosthenes, in whom, it must be acknow- 
ledged, Eloquence shone forth with higher splendour, tlum 
perhaps in any that ever bore the name of an Orator; and 
whose manner and character, therefore, must deserve our par- 
ticular attention 

I shall not spend any tune upon the circumstances of Demos- 
thenes’s hte , tney are well known. The strong ambition wlucli 


* In the null cions comparison, which TMtiny-uua of Haliianawns nukes of tlio 
merits Ilf Lysias and Iaocratm, ho awnbnl to Lysus, os till! distinguishing 
churaetw of his manner, a cortuin gmeu of eiejguucu arising from alinphuitv , 

" yap if Avaxav Afftf "X tL * t TO A " Iinwpanivf, fiouXmrm “ “ Tlio 

Stylo of Lysias has gricofalueM for its nature , that of Isocrates Books to lmvu 
it Tn tlio art of narration, as distinct, probable, and pozsnssive e ho holds Lysias 
to be superior to ail orators at the wuno linio, bo admits that ins composition in 
more aiUptod to private litigation than to groat subject*. Ho convinces, but )io 
itoes not elovato nor animate Tho mngmticonoo anil iqilciidour of Tsocmtoa in 
nioro mil tod to great occasions He is moro agreeable than Lysias, and, in 
«' gmty of sentiment, for excels him With rcg > ud tn thu affectation which Ih 
visible in Isocrates’s manner, no concludes whut ho nays of it with the following 
excellent observations, which should nover be forgotten by any who aspire to lio 
trnu orators " T« fimw ayuyqf tw irepio&up to jcvaXcor, mu tw o , x 1 U taTU >M w >' <n l< 
hfiw to luipuuJkt, mm cmkiim^ov’ AovXvvi yap ^ havoia nXXuu ra pwOfUi Tijff 
b tern , mu row mofLifiav Xurmu, m cpanoTw r cffiT^inas o JiuLgra 

woXtrun), mi lyayumi, to qiMOranv ra Kara (pv<ru>, povXcrai h ij row 

lot ifpjunv (veowu rw Xcfo,ov re Xefei re roqfiare wufJovk* h 6q npi nXt/iov sat 
* t P 1 I r SV XcyowTt «u laurn) tw xept ^njvTjs fpixom cohww or A iff cuprate re KOfii|n. nu 
harewo, xai /uip* ffiacAq revrt ovff otoa qnre Avwur or wapatrxw u^rXiuo fiakXow 
® «m An iu pXaPqc or atria yevotro* x a P lfWTUr P°^ Y°P er owovSq, mi koXut 
cupor npayfut cat nX^/Mra row iXm " Judia do Inocrato, |i 658 " His 
studied ciruumflexiou of periods, and Ju\ mile affectation of the flowers of speed*. 
I dii not approve Tho thought Is frequently made subservient to the music of 
thu sentence , and doganco is preferred to raison. Whoreas, in every discourse, 
where busmen ami afBura are concerned, naturo ought to be fouowixl and 
nature cortuinly dictates LluU. tho oxpresslim should bo an olgeot eubonliuuto to 
tho aunso, not tho aonso to tlio expraeuon When one rises to give public counsel 
concerning war and pea *e, or takes the ohargo of a private man, who is standing 
at the bar tn be tried for Ilia life, those studied decorations, those tlioutrlraU 
(T'-ccs sad juvoullo flowers, axe out of plane. Instead of being of service, thev 
are detrimental to the cense we espouse When the contest Is of a serious kind, 
urn amenta, wliich at another time would have beauty, then lose their effect, ana 
trove hostile to the afibotions which wo wish to raiseln our hearer*" 
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.ha discovered to excel ia the art of Speaking ; {he unsuccesafbl- 
neas of his first attempts , his unwearied perseverance in sur- 
mounting all the disadvantages that arose from his person and 
address ; his shutting himself up m a cave, that he might study 
with lees distraction , his declaiming by the sea shore, that ho 
might accustom himself to the noise of a tumultuous assembly, 
and with pebbles m his mouth that he might correct a detect 
in his speech , his practising at home with a miked sword hanging 
over his shoulder, that he might cheuk an ungraceful motion, 
to which he was subject , all those circumstances, which we 
learn from Plutarch, are very encouraging to such as study 
Eloquence, as they show how far art and application may avail, 
tor acquiring an excellence which nature seemed unwilling to 
grant us. 

Jmespising the affected and flond manner which the Rheto- 
ricians of that age followed, Demosthenes returned to the forcible 
and manly eloquence of Pencles , and strength and vehemence 
torm the principal characteristics of his Style Never had 
orator a finer field than Demosthenes m his Olynthiacs and 
Philippics, which are his capital Orations, and, no doubt, to 
the nobleness of the subject, and to that integrity and public 
spirit which eminently breathe m them, they are indebted for 
much of their merit The subject is, to rouse the indignation of 
his countrymen against Philip of Macedon, the public enemy of 
the liberties of Greece , and to guard them against th» insidious 
measures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
asleep to danger In tho prosecution of this end, wo see lum 
taking every proper method to amjnato a people, renowned {in- 
justice, humanity, and valour, but in many instances become 
cumipt and degenerate He boldly taxes thorn with tlicir 
venality, their indolence, and indifference to the public cause , 
while, at the Bame time, with all the Art of nn Orator, he recalls 
the glory of their ancestors to their thoughts, showB them that 
they are still a flourishing and a powerful poople, tho natural 
protectors of tho liberty of Greece, and who wanted only the 
inclination to exert themselves, m order to make Philip tremble 
With his contemporary orators, who were in Philip’s interest, 
and who persuaded the people to peace, he keeps no measures, 
but plainly reproaches them as the betrayers of their country 
He not only prompts to vigorous conduct, but he layB down the 
plan of that conduct ; he enters into particulars ; and points out 
with great exactness, the measures of execution, inns is the 
strain of these Orations. They are strongly animated , and iull 
of the impetuosity and fire of public spint They proceed m a 
continued train of inductions, consequences, and demonstrations, 
founded on sound reason The figures which lie uses, are never 
sought after , but always rise from the subject. He emploj* 
them sparingly indeed , for splendour and ornament are not 
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the distinction of tins Orator’s composition It is an energy of 
thought peculiar to himself which forms his character, ana sets 
him above all others. He appears to attend much more to things 
than to words. We forget the orator, and thinlc of the business 
He warms the mind, and impels to action. He has no parade 
and ostentation ; no methods of insinuation , no laboured intro- 
ductions ; but is like a man full of his subject, who, after pre- 
paring his audience by a sentence or two for hearing plain truths^ 
enters directly on busmens ^ 

Demosthenes appears Uwgroat advantage, when contrasted 
a ith Machines, m the celebrated oration “ pro Corona.” JE&- 
chines was his rival m business, and personal enemy ; and one 
of the most distinguished orators of that age. But when wo 
read the two orations, i&schmeg is feeble in comparison of 
Demosthenes, and males much leas impression on the mind 
His reasonings concerning the law that was m question, arc 
indeed very subtde ; but his invective against Demosthenes is 
general, and ill-supported Whereas Demosthenes is a torrent, 
tliat nothing con resist. He bears down his antagonist with 
i mlencc , ho draws his character in the strongest colours , and 
the particular merit of that Oration is, that aO the descriptions 
ill it are highly picturesque There runs through it a strain of 
magnanimity and high honour, the orator speaks with that 
strength and conscious dignity which great actions and pubhc 
spint alone inspire. Both orators use great liberties with one 
.mother , and, in general, that unrestrained license, which ancient 
manners permitted, and which was earned by public speakers 
even to the length of abusive names and downnght scurrility , 
.is appears both here and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and offend* 
a modem ear What those ancient orators gained by such n 
manner in point of freedom and boldness is more than compen- 
sated by want of dignity ; which seems to give an advantage in 
ti(is resjiect, to the greater decency of modern speaking 
.The fityle of Demosthenes is strong and concise, though 
sometimes, it must not be dissembled, harsh and abrupt. His 
uordH are very expressive ; bis arrangement ib firm and manly , 
and though far from being unmusical, yet it seems difficult to 
find in lum that studied, hat concealed number and rythmun, 
winch some of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to him 
Negligent of these lesser graces, one would rather conceive him 
to have aimed at that Sublime which lies m sentiment. His 
action and pronunciation are recorded to have been uncommonly 
'ehement and ardent , which, from the manner of his composi- 
tion, we are naturally led to believe The character which one 
forma of him from reading his works, is of the austere, rather 
• ban the gentle kind He is, on every occasion, grave, sen 'Us, 
passionate ; takes every thing on a high tone , never lets him- 
telf down, nor attempts anything like pleasantry If any fault 
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can be found with his admirable eloquence, it is, that he some- 
times borders on the hard and dry He may be thought to want 
smoothness and grace , which Dionysius of Halicarnassus attri- 
butes to his imitating too closely the manner of Thucydides, 
who was his great model for Style, and whose history he is said 
to have written eight times over with his own hand. But 
these defects are far more than compensated by that admirable 
and masterly force of masculine eloquence, which, as it over- 
powered all who heard it, cannot, at tins day, be read without 
emotion. A 

After (he days of Demosthenes, Greece lost her liberty, Elo- 
quence of course languished, and relapsed again into the feeble 
manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and Sophists. Demetnus 
Phalerius, who lived in the next age to Demosthenea, attained 
indeed some character, but he is represented to ub as a flowery, 
rather than a persuasive speaker, who aimed at pace, rather 
than substance. “ Delectabat Athemenses,” says Cicero, “ magis 
quam mflammabat.” “ lie amused the Athenians, rather than 
warmed them” And after his tune, we hear of no more 
Grecian Orators of any note. 


LECTURE XXVI. 

HISTOBY OF ELOQUENCE CONTINUED — ROMAN ELOQUENCE 
CIOEBO MODERN ELOQUENCE 

Having treated of the rise of Eloquence, and of its state among 
the Greeks, we now proceed to consider its progress among tho 
Romans, where we shall find one model, at least, of Eloquence, 
m its most splendid and illustrious form. Tho Romans were 
long a martial nation, altogether rude, and unskilled in arts uf 
any kind. Arts were of late introduction among them , they 
were not known till after the conquest of Greece and the 
Romans always acknowledged the Grecians as their masters in 
every part of learning : 

Gracia capta forum viotoram copit, ct sites 
Intalit sgreeb Latio.* — Host. Epist. an Aug 

. As the Romans derived their eloquence, Poetry, and Learning 
from the Greeks, so they must be confessed to lie far mfonor to 
them in genius for all these accomplishments. They were s 
more grave and magnificent, but a leas acuta and sprightly 
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people They hod neither the vivacity nor the sensibility of 
the Greeks ; their passions .were not so easily moved, nor their 
conceptions so lively, in comparison of them they were a 
phlegmatic nation Their language resembled their character , 
it was regular, Arm, and stately, but wanted that simple and ex- 
pressive naivete, and, m particular, that flexibility to suit every 
different mode and species of composition, for which the Greek 
tongue is distinguished above that of every other country 

Gram fflgemum, drain dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loquL* — Ass, Post 

And hence, when we compare together the various rival produc- 
tions of Greece and Borne, we shall always find this distinction 
obtain, that in the Greek productions there is more native genius, 
in die Roman more regularity and art. What the Greeks in- 
vented, the Romans polished , the one was the original, rough 
sometimes, and incorrect , the other a finished copy 

As the Roman government during the republic, was of die 
popular kind, diore is no doubt but that, in the bonds of the 
lending men, public speaking became early an engine of govern- 
ment, and was employed for gaining distinction and power. But 
in the rude unpolished times of the state, their speaking was 
hardly of that sort dint could be called Eloquence Though 
Cicero, m his Treatise, “ He Clans Oratonbua,” endeavours to 
give some reputation to the elder Cato, and those who wore his 
contemporaries, yet 4io acknowledges it to have been “ Aaperum 
ct liomdum genus dicendij" a rude and harsh Btram of speech 
It was not till a short time preceding Cicero’s nge, that the 
Roman Orators rose into any note Cntssus and Ajitomus, two 
of the speakers in the dialogue De Oratore, appear to have 
been the most eminent, whose different manners Cicero describes 
with great beauty in that dialogue, and in his other rhetorical 
works. But as uone of dieir produetins are extant, nor any of 
Hortensius’s, who was Cicero’s contemporary and rival at the bar, 
it is needless to transcribe Cram Cicero's writings the account 
which he gives of those great men, and of the character of their 
Elouuence + 

The object m this period most worthy to draw om attention, 
is Cicero himself ; whose name alone suggests every thing that 
is splendid m Oratory. With the history of his life, and with 
his character as a man and a politician, we have not at present 


* To her loved Greeks tho Mure indulgent gave, 

To her loved Greeks with greatnees to eonocive - 
Andie suhUmer tone their langage arise 
Her Greeks were only covetous or prairo — Fourcis 
t Such es in dadroue of particular information on this heed, hsd better iisvt 
recourse to tho original, by reeding Cicero's three nooks De Orature, and hi* 
other two trtatiecu, entitled, the one, Bratus, Biv* de Clirl* Omtonbus, til* 
outer, Orator ad M Brutum, which, on several accounts, well deserve perusal 

V 2 
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any direct concern. We consider him only as an eloquent 
Speaker ; andj in this view, it is our business to remark botn his 
virtues, and his defects, if he has any. His virtues are, beyond 
controversy, eminently great, tin nil his Orations there ib high 
art. He begins, generally, with a regular exordium ; and with 
much preparation and insinuation prepossesses the hearers, and 
studies to gam their affections. His method is clear, and his 
arguments are arranged with neat propriety. His method is 
indeed more clear than that of Demosthenes and this is one 
advantage which he has over him. We find every thing in its 
proper place , he never attempts to move till he has endeavoured 
to convince ; and m moving, especially tho softer passions, he is 
very successful No man anew the power and force of words 
better than Cicero He rolls them along with the greatest 
beauty and pomp , and, in the structure of his sentences, ih 
eunoos and exact to the highest degree He is always full and 
flowing, never abrupt He is a great amplifier of every subject , 
magnificent, and m his sentiments highly moral His manner is 
on tlio whole diffuse, yet it is often happily varied, and smted to 
the subject In his four Orations, for instance, against Catiline, 
the tone and style of each of them, particularly the first and 
last, is very different, and accommodated with a great deal of 
judgment to the occasion, and the situation in which they were 
spoken. When a great public object roused his mind, and 
demanded indignation ana force, he departs considerably from 
that loose and declamatory manner to which he leans at other 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehement Tins is 
the case in his Orations against Anthony, and in those two 
against Verres and CatiUuc 

Together with those high qualities which Cicero possesses, he 
is not exempt from certain defects, of which it is necessary to 
take notice. For the Ciceronian Eloquence is a pattern so 
dnzzling by its beauties, that, if not examined with accuracy and 
judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary into a faulty imitation , 
and I am of opinion, that it has sometimes produced this effect. 
In most of his Orations, especially those composed in the earlier 
part of his life, there is too much art , even earned to the length 
of Ostentation. There is too visible a parade of Eloquence He 
seems often to aim at obtaining admiration, rather than at 
operating conviction, by what he says. Hence, on some occa- 
sions, he is Bhowy rather than solid , and diffuse, where ho ought 
to have been pressing. His sentences are, at all time& round 
and sonorous they cannot be accused of monotony, for they 
possess variety of cadence , but, from too great a study of mag- 
nificence, he is sometimes deficient in strength. On all occasions, 
where there is the least room for it, he is full of himself His 
great actions, and the real services which ho had performed to 
stu country, apologize for this in part, ancient manners, too, 
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imposed fewer restraints from the side of decorum , but, even 
after these allowances made, Cicero’s ostentatiou of himself 
cannot be wholly palliated ; and his Orations, indeed ■all his 
works, leave on our mmds the impression of a good man, but 
withal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero s 
Eloquence were not unobserved by his own contemporaucs 
This we learn from Quinctihan, and from tho author of the 
dialogue “De Causis Corruptee Etoqueutix.” Brutus, we arc 
informed, called him, “ fractum et elumbem,” broken and enei - 
voted. “ Suorum temporum homines,” says Quinctilian, “ mcea- 
serv audebant eum ut tumidiorem et Asianum et rednndantem, 
ut in repetitumibus ninuum, et in solibus aliqu.indo fngulum, ct 
m compositione fractum et exsultan tern, ct pend viro moUiorem ”* 
These censures were undoubtedly earned too far , and savour of 
malignity and personal enmity They saw his defects, but they 
aggravated them , and the source of these agitations can U> 
traced to the difference which prevailed in Borne in Cieero’R 
days, between two great parties with respect to Eloquence ; the 
“ Attici " and the “ Asiaui.” fChe former, who called themselves 
the Attics, were the patronsVif what they conceived to be the 
chaste, simple, and natural Style of Eloquence , from which 
they accused Cicero as having ileparted, and as leaning to the 
florid Asiatic manner In several of his rhetorical works, par- 
ticularly m his “ Orator ad Brutnm,” Cicero, in his turn enne.i- 
vours to expose tins sect, os substituting a frigid and jejune 
manner, in place of the true Attic Eloquence , and contends 
that his own composition was formed upon the real Attic style\ 
In the tenth chapter of the last book of Qumctilian's Instituw 
turns, a full account is given of the disputes between these two 
parties, and of the Rhodian or middle manner between the 
Attics and the Asiatics. Quinctilian himself declares on Cicero’s 
side ; and whether it be called the Attic or the Asiatic, prefers 
the full, the copious, and the amplifying Style He concludes 
with this very just observation “ Flures sunt cloquontiw facies , 
sod stultissimum est quterere, ad quam rectum* m sit orator , 
cum omnia species, qu® moda recta est, babeat usum, — Utetur 
enirn, ut res exiget, omnibus , nec pro causl modo, sed pro pai- 
tibus caua®."+ 

/On the subject of comparing Cicero and Demosthenes, much 
ha R been said by critical writers The different manners of these 

* " Hu contemporaries ventured to reproach him as swelling, redundant, mid 
A natio . too frequent lu repetitions , in his attempts towards wit sometimes corn, 
ted in the train of bis composition, feeble, desultory, and more effeminate than 
became a man ” 

t M Eloquence admits of many different fonns , and nothing can be more foolish 
than to inquire by which of them an orator is to regulate hft composition , tdnoe 
every form which is in itsdf Just, lias its own plaeo and use Tho orator, aeoofd 
mg as dronmatanoes require, will employ them all , suiting them not only to > too 
cause or subject of which he treats, but to the different parts of that subject. 
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two princes of Eloquence) and the distinguishing characters of 
eaoh, are so strongly marked in their writings, that the com- 
, par won is, in many respects, obvious and easy The character 
of Demosthenes is vigour and austerity , that of Cicero is gen- 
tleness and uuinuation. In the one, you find more manliness , 
in the other more ornament The one is more harsh, but more 
spirited and cogent , the other, more agreeable, but withal, 
looser and weaker 1 * 

To account for tlrfs difference, without any prejudice to Cicero, 
it has been said, that we must look to the nature of their 
different auditones that tlio refined Athenians followed with 
ease the concise and convincing Eloquence of Demosthenes , 
but that a mann er more popular, more flowery, and declamatory, 
was requisite in speaking to the Homans, a people loss acute, and 
less acquainted with the arts of speech. But this is not satis- 
factory For we must observe, that the Greek orator spoke 
much oftencr before a mixed multitude, than the Boman Al- 
most all the public busmens of Atheus was transacted in popular 
assemblies The common pooplc were his hearore, and his 
judges. Whereas Cicoro gonorally addressed himself to the 
u Patres Conscripti,”or in cinnmal trials to tlie Praetor, anil the 
select Judges , and it cannot be imagined, that tlio persons of 
highest rank and best education m Borne, required a more 
diffuse manner of pleading than the common citizens of Athens, 
m order to make them understand the cause, or relish the 
■q leaker Perhaps we* shall come nearer the Iguth, by observing, 
that to unite all the qualities, without the least exception, that 
term a porfect orator, and to excel equally in each of those 
qualities is not to be expoctcd from the limited powers of 
human genius The highest degreee of strength is, I suspect, 
never found united with the highest degree of smoothness awl 
ornament ; equal attentions to both are incompatible , and tlio 
genius that carries ornament to its utmost length, is not of such 
a kind, os can excol as much m vigour For there plainly lies 
the cliaracteruticol difference between these two celebrated 
orators. 

It is a disadvantage to Demosthenes, that, besides his con- 
ciseness, which sometimes produces obscurity, the language m 
which he writes is less familiar to most of us than the Latin, 
and that we ore less acquainted tilth the Greek antiquities 
than we are with the Boman We read Cicero with more ease, 
and of course with more pleasure Independent of this circum- 
stance, too, he is, no douot, in himself, a more agreeable writer 
iluin the other. But notwithstanding this disadvantage, I am of 
npiuion, that were the state in danger, or some great national 
■uterest at Btake, which drew tho serious attention of the public, 
an oration m the spirit and strain of Demosthenes would have 
more weight, and produce greater effects, than one in the 
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Ciceronian manner. Were Demosthenes's Philippics spoken m 
a British assembly, in a similar conjuncture of nSuirs, they 
would convince and persuade at this day The rapid style, the 
vehement reasoning, the disdain, anger, boldness, freedom, which 
perpetually animate them, would render tlieir success infallible 
over any modern assembly I question whether the some can be 
aaid of Cicero’s orations , whose eloquence, however beautiful, 
and however well suited to the Roman taste, yet borders oftener 
on declamation, and is more remote from the manner in which 
we now expect to hear real business and causes of importance 
treated.* 

Iu comparing Demosthenes and Cicero, moat of the French 
critics are disposed to give the preference to the latter P 
ltapin the Jesuit, in th* parallels which he has drawn between 
some of the meet eminent Greek and Roman writers, uniformly 
decides in favour of the Roman. For the preference which lie 
gives to Cicero, he aseigns, and lays stress on one reason of a 
pretty extraordinary nature , vu that Demosthenes could not 
jioflHibly have so complete an insight as Cicero into tho manuers 
and passions of men , Why 1 Because he bad not the advantage 
of jierusmg Aristotle’s Treatise of Rhetoric, wherein, says our 
cntic, he has fully laid open that mystery and to support this 
weighty argument, ho enters into a controversy with A Gellius, 
in order to prove that Aristotle’s Rhetoric was not published 
till after Demosthenes had spoken, at least his most considerable 
orations. Nothing can be more childish. Such orators as 
Cicero and Demosthenes derived their knowledge of the human 
passions, and their power of moving them, from higher sources 
than any treatise of Rhetoric One French critic has indeed 
departed from the common track ; and, after bestowing on 
Cicero those just praiscB to which tho consent of so many ages 
allows him to be entitled, concludes, however, with givnifj the 
jsilm to Demosthenes This ib Fenelon, tho famous Archbishop 
of Cambray, and author of Telemachus , himself surely no enemj 
to all the graces and flowers of Composition It is in his 
Reflections on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives this judgment 
a small tract, commonly published along with his Dialogues on 

I .loquence.f These dialogues and reflections are particularly 

• In this judgment I co n c ur with Mr David Hume, In his Emvy u|>on 
Eloquence lie give* It as Me ©pin on. that, of all human production*, the 
O rat ions of Demosthenes present to us the models which approach the nearest 
to perfection 

t As his expressions axe remarkably happy and JMautifal, the piuwflge here 
referred to deserves to be Inserted " *Te ne crams pas dire, qua Dcinohtlu.no mo 
liuroit Muperlour & Olctfrtra Jo proton to quo (tarson n'admlro pins Cictfroir quo Jo 
fids II embellit tout oe qu’il touche 11 fait honneur A la parole II flut uas 
mots co qu'un auuiu n*an Rauroit Cure 11 a jo no au combi en do sortes d’upnts 

II oat nwrae court, et vehement, tons las fan qu’il vent l’eetre , centre < JSatilme, 
otmtre Vtrres, uontre Antoine. Main on romarque quelque parnre dans bob 
«linooun L’art y eat murveUleux , male on l’ontruvolt L’omtour on pouwint au 
Nilut do Iu nSpubluiuo, ne s'oublle pas, ot no so lalase pns oublnr Dumustliona 
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■worthy of perusal, as containing, I think, the justest ideas on 
the subject that are to be met with m any modem critical 
writer. 

The reign of Eloquence, among the Romans, was very short. 
After the age of Cicero, it languished, or rather expired , and 
we have no reason to wonder at this being the case. For not 
only was liberty entirely extinguished, but arbitrary power felt 
in its heaviest and most oppressive weight , Providence having, 
in its wrath, delivered over the Roman Empire to a succession 
of some of the most execrable tyrants that ever disgraced and 
scourged the human race Under their government, it wns 
naturally to be expected that taste would be corrupted, and 
genius discouraged Some of the ornamental arts, less intimately 
connected with liberty, continued for a a lnle, to prevail , but 
for that masculine Eloquence, which had exercised itself in the 
senate, and in the public affairs, there was no longer any place 
The change which was produced on Eloquence, by the nature of 
the government, and the state of the public manners, is beauti- 
fully described in the Dialogue de Caus is Corruptee Eloquentue, 
which is attributed by some to Tacitus, by others to Quinctilian. 
Luxury, effeminacy, and flattery, overwhelmed all The Forum, 
where so many great affairs had been transacted, was now 
become a desert. Private causes were still pleaded ; bnt the 
public was no longer interested; nor any general attention 
drawn to what passed there “ Unus inter hcec, et alter, dicenti, 
assistit; ot res velut in aolitudme agitur Oraton nutem 
clamore plansuque opus oat, et velut quodam theatre, qnalia 
quotidie antiquis oratunbus contingehnnt ; cum tot ac tarn 
uobiles forum coarctarent , cum clientele, et tnbua, et mumci- 
piorum legationes, periclitantibua assisterent , cum in piensqne 
judiens crederet populus Roman us sua in teres so quid judica- 
retur "* 

In the schools of the declaimers, the corruption of Eloquence 
was completed Imaginary aud fantastic subjects, such as had 
no reference to real life or business, were made the themes of 
declamation , and all manner of false and affected ornaments 


poroit ftortir do sol, ot ne voir quo la mtrio H ne clicrcbe point lo bean , il lc 
fait, sons 7 ponaor II out au-doanui do l'od miration II ho Mart do la parole, 
comma un hommo mod cate do mm habit, poor se convrlr II tonne , 11 foudnui 
C*est nn torrent qui entn&lno tout Oil no pent lo entiquer, parcoquSn ent hriki 
O n lienee aux ohoses qu U dlt, ct non K mm paroles On le pom do vne. On n'est 
oooupd quo de Philippe qui onvohit tout Je suia charm* do cn douz aratoum 
main j'avoae quo lo unis moms toudil de Tnrt lnflnl, ot do la mAgnlflque eloquence 
de Ci jdron, qne «(o la rouble tdmpllcito de Demosthene " 

* w The Courts of Judicature are, nt present, so unfrequented, that the orator 
seems to stand alone, and talk to bore walls, lint eloquence rqoioos in the bursts 
of loud. applause, and exults in a fall audience , such os used to p res s round the 
undent Orators, when the Forum stood crowded with nobles , when a numerous 
retinue of clients, wbun foreign ambeiwadora. when tnbee, and whole cit»M 
ocnlsted at the debate , and when, m many trials, tha Bo man people understood 
themselves to bo couoernod in the avont." 
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were brought into vogue “Face vestra liceat dixuee,” says 
Fetroniue Arbiter, to the decltumers of his time, “ primi omnem 
eloquentwm perdidistis. Levibus emm ac inambus eonis ludi- 
bm qutedam excitando, eftecistse ut corpus oratioms enervaretur 
atque caderet Et ideo ego exist imo adolescentulos m scholis atml- 
tuaimos fieri, quia nihil ex us, quo in usu habemus, aut audiunt, 
ant vident ; sea pirates cum catenis in httore stantee ; et tyrannos 
edicts scribentes quibus imperent filns ut patrum suorum capita 
pnecidant , sed responds, in pestilentia data, ut virsmea tree aut 
plures immolentur ; sed mellitos verborum globulos, et omnia 
quasi papavere et sesamo sparse. Qui inter hue nutnuntur, non 
magia aapere posaunt, quam bene olere qui is cuhna habitant.”* 
In the hands of the Qreek rhetoricians, the manly and sensible 
eloquence of their first noted speakers degenerated, as I formerly 
showed, into eubtilty and sophistry ; in the hands of Boman 
dechumers, it passed into the quaint and affected , into point anil 
antithesis. This corrupt maimer begins to appear m the 
writings of Seneca , and shows itself also in the famous pane- 
gyric of Pliny the younger, on Trajan, which may he considered 
as the last effort of Boman oratory Though the author was 
a man of genius, yet it is deficient m nature and ease We see, 
throughout the whole, a perpetual attempt to deport from the 
oediimry way of thinkmg, ana to support a forced elevation 
In the decline of the Boman Empire, the introduction of 
Christianity 'gave rise to a new species of Eloquence, in the 
apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the Fathers of the 
Church. Among the I<atin fathers* Lactantms and. Minutius 
Felix are the most remarkable for purity of Style ; and m a later 
age, the famous St. Augustine possesses a considerable share of 
apnghtlmesa, and strength. But none of the fathers afford any 
just models of eloquence Their language, as soon as we descend 
to the third or fourth century, becomes harsh , and they are, in 
general, infected with the taste of that age, a love of swollen awl 
strained thoughts, and of the play of words. Among the Greek 
fathers, the most distinguished, by fir, for his oratorical merit, is 
St Chrysostome. His language is pure , his style highly 
figured He is copious, smooth, and sometimes pathetic But 

* "With your permission, 1 must be allowed to asy. that you hare been the 
first destroyers of all true el oqu e nce. For by t b oee mock, sublets, on which y«u 
employ your empty and unmeaning compositions, you hare enervated and over* 
thrown all that u manly and substantial in oratory I cannot but conclude, that 
tiie youth whom yon educate, must be totally perverted in your school*, by 
nearing and ■arfwg nothing which tus any affinity to real life, or human affairs , 
bat stones of pirates standing on the non, provided with chains for loading 
their captives, a nd of tyrants laming their edicts, by which children are com- 
ihendaii to eat off the heads of their parents , but r e sp on s e s given by oracles in 
the time of pestilence, that several virgins most be sacrificed, bat guttering 
ornaments of phrase, mid a style highly spiced, if wo may say so, with afibetou 
orncuta They who are ed u cated m the midst of soob studies, can no more 
acquire a good taste, then they can smdl sweet who dwell perpetually in a 
kitchen H 
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of Eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only to the 
Greeks and Homans, by many degrees, but also m some resjierts 
to the French. We have Philosophers, eminent and conspicuous, 
perhaps, beyond any nation, in every branch of science We 
have both taste and erudition in a high degree We ha\* 
Historians, we have Poets of the greatest name , hut of Orators, 
or public Speakers, how little have we to boast? And wlieiu 
are the monuments of their genius to be found ? In every period 
we have hail some who mode a figure, by managing the dciwtes 
m Parliament , but that figure was commonly owing to their 
fiisdom, or their experience in business, more than to their 
talents for Oratory , and unless, m some few instances, wherein 
the power of Oratory has appeared, indeed, with much lustre, 
tho art of Parliamentary Speaking rather obtained to several a 
temporary applause, than conferred upon any a lasting renew r 
Vt the bar, though, questionless, we have mnny able pleadciH, 
yet tew or none of their pleadings have been thought worthy to 
Ihi transmitted to posterity , or have commanded attention, any 
lunger than the cause which was the subject of them, interested 
the public , while, in France, the plenumga of Tatra, in the 
loiincr age, and those of Cochiu and D'Aguesseau, in later 
times, are read with plcasnre, and are often quoted as examples 
of Eloquence by the French critics In the same manner, ui tho 
pulpit, the British divines have distinguished themselves by the 
most accurate and rational compositions, which, perhaps, any 
nation can boast of Many printed sermons we have, full of good 
stnso, and of sound divinity and morality , but the eloquence to 
U- found m them, the power of penuamon, of interesting and 
engaging the heart, which is, or ought to bo, the great object of 
the pulpit, is far from bearing a suitable proportion to t lio 
excellence of the matter There are few art* m my opinion, 
farther from perfection, than that of preaching is among us , the 
ii'.uioiis of which, I shall afterwards have occasion to discuss , in 
pi oof of the fact, it is sufficient to observe, that an English 
sermon, instead of being a persuasive animated Oration, seldom 
rises beyond the strain of correct and dry reasoning Where, is 
in the sermons of Bossuet, Massillon, Bourdaloue, and Flecluci, 
among the French, we see a much higher species of Eloquence 
aimed at, and in a groat measure attained, tlian the Butisli 
preachers have in view 

In general, the characteristics! difference between the state of 
Eloquence in France and in Great Britain is, that the French 
have adopted higher ideas both of pleasing and persuading 1>y 
means of Oratory, though sometimes, in the execution, they fail 
In Great Britain “we have taken up Eloquence on a lower key , 
but in our execution, as was naturally to be expected, havcJicon 
more correct. In Franco, tLe style of their Orators is “rna- 
mented with bolder figures , and their discourse carried on with 
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more amplification, more warmth and elevation. The compe- 
tition is often very beautiful; but sometimes, also, too diffuse, 
and deficient in that strength and cogency which renders Elo- 
quence powerful a defect owing, perhaps, m part, to the genius 
of the people, which leads them to attend fully as much to 
ornament as to substance , and, m part, to the nature of their 
government^ which, by excluding Public Speaking from having 
much influence on tho conduct of public affairs, deprives Elo- 
quence of its best opportunity for acquiring nerves and strength 
ltence the pulpit is the principal field which is left for thur 
Eloquence The members, too, of the French Academy, gife 
harangues at their admission, in which genius often appears , 
but labouring under the misfortune of having no subject to 
discourse upon, they run commonly into flattery and panegyric, 
the most barren ana insipid of all topics. 

I observed before, that the Greeks and Romans aspired to a 
more sublime species of Eloquence, than is aimed at by the 
Moderns. Theirs was of the vehement and passionate kind, l>y 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of their hearers, 
and hurry their imaginations away and, suitable to this vehe- 
mence of thought, was their vehemence of gesture and action , 
the “ supplosio pedis,” the “ percussio frontis et fomorm,”t were, 
as we learn frum Cicero's writings, usual gestures among them 
at the bar , though now they would be reckoned extravagant, 
any where, except upon the stage Modern Eloquence is much 
more cool and temperate , ana in Great Britain especially, has 
confined itself almost wholly to the argumentative and rational 
It is much of that species which the ancient critics called the 
*‘ Tennis ” or “ Subtihs , ” wluch aims at convincing and instruct- 
ing, rather than affecting the passions, and assumes a tone not 
inueli higher than common argument and discourse. 

Several reasons may be given why Modern Eloquence has 
been so limited and humble in its efforts In tbe hist phtce, I 
am of opinion, that this change must, in part, be ascribed to that 
correct turn of thinking, which has been so much studied m 
modern times It can hardly bo doubted, that, m many efforts 
of mere genius, the ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us , 
but, on the other hand, that, in accuracy and closeness of reason- 
ing on many subjects, sc have some advantage over them, 
ought, I think, to lie admitted also In pro]>nrtiou as the world 
has advanced, philosophy has made greater progress. A certain 
strictness of good sense has, in this island particularly, been cul- 
tivated, and introduced into every subject. Hence we are inure 
on our guard agaiUHt the flowers of Elocution, wo aic on tin. 
watch , we are jealous of being deceived by Oratory. Our 
paUic Speakers are obliged to be more reserved than the An- 
cienlb, u their attempts to derate the imagination, and win in 
* Valo II e Clor Or® tor. 
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the passions ; and, by the influence of prevailing taste, their own 
genius is sobered and chastened, perhaps m too great a degree 
It is likely too, I confess, that what wo fondly ascribe to out 
lorrectness and good sense, is owing in a great measure, to our 
phlegm and natural coldness For the vivacity and sensibility 
of the Greeks and Romans, more especially of the former, seem 
to have been much greater than ours, and to have given them a 
higher relish of all the beauties of Oratory 

Besides these national considerations, we must, in tlio next 
place, attend to peculiar circumstances m the three great scenes 
••1 Public Speaking, which have proved disadvantageous to the 
growth of Eloquenoe among us. Though the Parliament of 
Great Britain be the noblest field which Europe, at this day, 
iilonls to a public Speaker, yet Eloquence has never been so 
powerful an instrument there, as it was m the popular assemblies 
ot Greece and Home Under some former reigns, the high hand 
ot arbitrary power bore a violent sway, and in latter tunes 
nimisteiial influence has generally prevailed The power of 
S|x>aking, though alfeays considerable, yet has been often tound 
loo feeble to counterbalance either of these , and, of course, has 
nut been studied with so much zeal and fervour, as where its 
effect on business was irresistible and certain 

At the Bor, our disadvantage, in comparison of the Ancients, 
is great. Among them, the judges were generally numerous ; 
the laws were few and simple , the decision of causes was left, 
in a great measure, to equity and the sense of mankind Here 
was an ample field for what they termed Judicial Eloquence 
But among the modems, the case is quite altered The system 
of law is become much more complicated The kqpwleilge of it 
is thereby rendered so laborious an attainment, as to be tlic 
■ luef object of a lawyer’s education, and m a manner, the study 
»f his life The art of Speaking is but a secondary accomplish- 
ment, to which ho can afford to devote much less of hut time 
slid labour The hounds of Eloquence, besides, are now much 
■srcumscribed at the Bar , and except m a few cases, reduced 
to arguing from strict law, statute, or precedent , by which means, 
knowledge, much more than Oratory, is become the principal 
requisite 

With legard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great dis- 
advantage, that the practice of reading Sermons, instead of 
repeating them from memory, has prevailed m England. This 
may, indeed, have introduced accuracy , but it has done great 
prejudice to Eloquence for a Discourse read, is far inferior to 
an Oration spoken. It leads to a different sort of composition, 
■s well as or delivery , and can never have an equal effect upon 
inv audience Another circumstance, too, has been unfortunate 
fie sectaries and fanatics, before the R&toration, adopted a 
warm, zealous, and popular manner of preaching , anil those 
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who adhered to them m after-times, continued to distinguish 
themselves by somewhat of the same manner The odium of 
these sects drove the established church from that warmth which 
they were judged to have earned too far, into the opposite ex- 
treme of a studied coolness and composure of manner Henco, 
from the art of persuasion, which preaching ought always to be’, 
it has passed m TWlund into mere reasoning and instruction , 
which not only has brought down the Eloquence of the Pulpit 
to a lower tone than it might justly assume , but has produced 
this farther effect, that by accustoming the Public ear to such 
cool and dispassionate Discourses, it has tended to fashion other 
kinds of Public Speaking upon the same model. 

Thus I have given some view of the state of Eloquence in 
modem times, and endeavoured to account for it. It has, as 
we have seen, fallen below that splendour which it maintained 
m ancient ages , and, from being sublime and vehement, has 
dime down to be temperate and cooL Yet, still, m that region 
which it occupies, it admits great scope , and, to the defect of 
zeal and application, mure than to the want of capacity and 
genius, so may ascribe its not having hitherto attained higher 
distinction It is a field where there is much honour yet to 
lie reaped It is an instrument which may be employed for 
punioses of the highest importance The ancient models may 
still, with much advantage, be set before us for imitation . 
though, in that imitation, we must, doubtless, have some regard 
to what modem taste ami modem manners will bear , of winch 
I shall afterwards have occasion to say mote 


LECTURE XX VII. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING — ELOQUENCE OF 
POPULAR ASSEMBLIES — EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES 

After the preliminary viows which havo been given of the 
nature of Eloquence in general, and of the state in which it has 
sulniated w different ages and countries, I am now to enter on 
the consideration of the different kinds of Public Speaking, the 
distinguishing characters of each, and tho rules which relate to 
them. The ancients divided all orations into three kinds the 
Demonstrative, tho Deliberative, and the .Judicial The scope 
of the demonstrative was to praise or to blame , that of the 
deliberative, to advise or to dissuade , that of the judicial, to 
accuse or to defend. The chief subjects of Demonstrative Elo- 
quence were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral 
orations. The Deliberative was employed m matters of public 
couoeru agitated in the senate, or before the assemblies oi tint 
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people Tlie Judicial is the same with the eloquence of the bar, 
employed m addressing judges, who have power to absolve 
or to condemn Hus division runs tlirougli all the ancient 
treatises on rhetoric , and is followed by the moderns who copy 
them. It is a division not inartificial , and comprehends moat, 
or all, of the matters which can be the subject of public dis- 
course. It will, however, suit our purpose better, and be found, 
I imagine, more useful, to follow that division, which the tram 
of jnodem speaking naturally points ont to us, takuig from the 
three great scenes of eloquence, popular assemblies, the bar, 
and the pulpit ; each of which has a distinct character, that 
particularly suits it. Hus division coincides m part with tho 
ancient one The Eloquence of the Bar is precisely the same 
with wliat the ancients called tlie Judicial The Eloquence of 
Popular Assemblies, though mostly of what they term the 
Deliberative species, yet admits also of the Demonstrative. 
The Eloquence of the Pulpit is altogether of a distiuct nature, 
and cannot be properly reduced under any of the heads of the 
ancient rhetoricians 

To all the three, Pulpit, Bar, atul Popular Assemblies, belong, 
in common, the rules, concerning the conduct ot a discourse in 
sll its parts Of these rules, I purpose afterwards to treat at 
Urge But before proceeding to them, I intend to show, first, 
what is peculiar to each of these throe kinds of Oratory, m 
their spuit, character, or manner For every species of public 
a]x .iking has a manner or character peculiarly suited to it , of 
which it is highly material to have a just idea, in order to direct 
the application of general rules The cloqucuco of a lawyer is 
fundamentally different from that of a divine, or a speaker in 
parliament and to have a precise and proper idea of the dis- 
tinguishing character which any kind of public speaking requires, 
is the foundation of what is called a just taste in that kind of 
speaking 

Laying aside any question concerning the pre-eminence in 
{■unit of rank, winch is due to any one of the three kinds before 
mentioned, I shall begin with tliat which tends to throw most 
light upon tho rest, viz. the Eloquence of Popular Assemblies 
Tne most august theatre for this kind of eloquence to he found 
in any nation of Europe, ft, beyond doubt, the parliament of 
Great Bntun In meetings, too, of less dignity, it may display 
itself Wherever there is a popular court, or wherever any 
number of men are assembled for dobate or consultation, there, 
in different forms, this species of eloquence may take place 

Its object is, or ought always to be, Persuasion There must 
b some end proposed , some point, most commonly of public 
nulity or good, in favour of which we seek to determine the 
hearers. Now, in all attempts to persuade men, we must pro- 
ceed upon this principle, tn&t it is necessary to convince their 
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understanding, Nothing can be more erroneous, than to ima- 
gine, that, because speeches to popular assemblies admit more of 
a declamatory style than some other discourses, they therefore 
stand less in need of being supported by sound reasoning. When 
modelled upon this false idea, they may have the show, but 
never can produce the effect, of real Eloquence Even the show 
of Eloquence which they make, will please only the trifling and 
superficial For, with all tolerable judges, indeed almost with 
all men, mere declamation soon becomes insipid Of whateyer 
rank the hearers lie, a speaker is never to presume, that by 
a frothy and ostentatious harangue, without solid smae, aud 
argument, he can either make impression on them, or acquire 
fame himself It is, at least, a dangerous experiment , for, 
where such an artifice succoeds oncCj it will fail ten times 
Even the common people are better judges of argument and 
good sense than we sometimes think them , and upon any 
question of business, a plain man, who speaks to the point, with- 
out art, will generally prevail over the most artful speaker who 
deals m flowers and ornament, rather than m reasoning. Much 
more, when public sjieakers address themselves to any assembly 
where there are persons of education aud improved understand- 
ing, they ought to be careful not to trifle with their hearers. 

Let it be ever kept in view, that the foundation of all that can 
be culled Eloquence, is good sense nnd solid thought As popu- 
lar ns the orations of Demosthenes were, spoken to all the citizens 
of Athens, every one who looks into them muBt see how frrught 
they are with argument ; and how important it appeared to 
hur. to convince the understanding, m order to persuade, or to 
woik on the principles of action Hence their influence in his 
own tunc , hence their fame at this day Such a pattern as 
this, pulilic sueakem ought to set before them for imitation, 
rather tluui follow the track of those loose and frothy declauiiers, 
who have brought discredit on Eloquence Let it be then lust 
study, in addressing any popular assembly, to be previously mas- 
• ers of the business on which they are to speak , to be well 
provided with matter and argument, aud to rest upon these the 
chief stress This will always give to their discourse an air of 
manliness and strength, which is a powciful instrument of 
l>eniuuaion, Ornament, if they hate genius for it, will follow 
of course , at any rate it demands only their secoudnr> study 
t 'urn sit verborum solicitude lerum —“To your expression in- 
attentive, but about your mattui be solicitous,” u an ad\ ice of 
ijuinctihaii, which cannot bo too often recollected by all who 
study oratory. 

In the next place, in order to be jiersuasive Speakers m a 
Popular Assembly, it is, m my opinion, a capital rule, that we 
bo ourselves persuaded of whatever we recommend to others 
Never, when it can be aioided, ought we to espouse any suit o* 
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the argument, but what we believo to be the true and the right 
one 8eldom or never will a mini be eloquent, but when he 
in in earnest, and uttering his own sentiments They are only 
tlie “ vers voces ab imo pectore,” the un assumed language of 
the heart or head, that carry the force of conviction In a 
former Lecture, when entering on this subject, I observed, that 
all high Eloquence must be the offspring of passion, or warm 
emotion. It is this which makes every man persuasive , ami 
gives a force to his genius, which it possesses at no other time 
Under what disadvantage then is he placed, who, not feeling 
what he utters, must counterfeit a warmth to which he is a 
stranger 1 

I know, that young people, on purpose to tram themselves 
to the An of Speak : • imagine it useful to adopt that Bide 
of the question under debate, which, to themselves, appears the 
weakest, and to try what figure thoy con make upon it. But, 
I am afraid, this is not the most improving education for public 
speaking , and that it tends to form them to a habit of flimsy 
and trivial discourse Such a Liberty they RhouUl, at no tnno 
allow themselves, unless in meetings whore no real business 
is earned on, but whore declamation and improvement in speeeb 
is the sole aim Nor even in such meetings would I recommend 
it as the most useful exercise They will improve themselves to 
more advantage, and acquit themselves with more honour, by 
choosing always that aide of the debate to which, in their own 
judgment, they are most inclined, and supporting it by wli.it 
seems to themselves most solid and persuasive They* will 
acquire the habit of reasoning closely, and expressing themselvi s 
with warmth and force, much more when they are adhering 
to their own sentiments, than when they are speaking in contra- 
diction to them. In assemblies where any real business is 
earned on, whether that business lie of much importance or not, 
it is always of dangerous consequence for young practitioners to 
make trial of this sort of play of speech It may fix an imputa- 
tion on their characters before they are aware , and wliat they 
intended merely as amusement, may be turned to the discredit 
either of their pnnniples or their understanding 

Debate, in Popular Courts, seldom allows the Speaker that 
full and accurate preparation beforehand, which the Pulpit 
always and the Bar sometimes, admits. The arguments must he 
suited to the course which the debate takes , and as no man 
can exactly foresee this, one wno trusts to a set speech com- 
posed in bis closet, will, on many occasions, be thrown out of 
the ground which he had taken He will find it pre-occupied 
by others, or his reasonings superseded by some new turn of the 
business , and, if he ventures to use his prepared speech, it will 
be frequently at the hazard of making an awkward figure 
There is a general prejudice with us, and not wholly an unjust 
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one, against set speeches in public meetings. The only occasion, 
when they have any propriety, is, at the opening of a debate, 
when tho speaker has it m his power to choose his field But 
as the debate advances, and parties warm, discourses of this kind 
become more unsuitable They want the native air, the appear- 
ance of being suggested by the business that is going on ; study 
and ostentation are apt to be visible ; and, of course, though 
applauded as elegant, they are seldom so pursuasive as more free 
ana unconstrained discourses 

Thu, however, does not by any means conclude against pre- 
meditation of what we are to say , the neglect of which, and tho 
trusting wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will unavoidably pro- 
duce the habit of speaking in a loose and undigested maimer 
But the premeditation which is of most advantage, in the case 
which we now consider, is of the subject or argument in general, 
rather than of nice composition in any particular branch of 
it With regard to the mutter, we cannot be too accurate in 
our preparation, so os to be fully musters of the business under 
consideration , but, with regard to words and expression, it 
is tery possible so far to overao, as to render onr speech stiff and 
precise Indeed, fall once persons acquire that firmness, that 
presence of muni, and command of expression, in a public melt- 
ing, which nothing but habit and practice can bestow, it may 
be proper for a young speaker to commit to memory the whole of 
what lie has to say But. after some jierformancea of this kind 
have given lum bulduess, he will find it the better method not t» 
confine himself so strictly, but only to write, beforehand, some 
sentences with which he intends to set out, in order to pul 
himself fairly m the train , and for the rest, to set down short 
notes of the topics, or principal thoughts upon which he is to 
insist, m their order, leaviug the words to he suggested by the 
warmth of disconrae Such short notes of the substance of the 
discourse will be found of considerable service to those especially 
who are beginning to speak m public They will accustom them 
to some degree of accuracy, which, if they speak frequently, 
they ore in danger too soon of losing They will even accus- 
tom them to tlunk more closely on the subject m question . 
and will assist them greatly in ai ranging their thoughts with 
method and order. 

This leads me next to observe, that in all kinds of publu 
speaking nothing is of greater consequence than a proper and 
clear method. I mean not that formal method of laying down 
heads and subdivisions, which u commonly practised m the 
Pulpit , and which, in Popular Assemblies, unless the speakei 
be a man of great authority and character, and the subject of 
great importance, and the preparation, too, very accurate, is 
uther m hazard of disgusting the hearers suoh an ratrodiie- 
<jun presenting always the melancholy prospect of a long di»- 
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course. But though the method be not laid down m form, no 
discourse of any length shonld be without method , that is 
every thing should be found m its proper place. Every one 
who speaks will find it of the greatest advantage to lumself to 
have previously arranged his thoughts, and classed under pro- 
per heads, in his own mind, what ne is to deliver This will 
assist his memory, and carry him through his discourse, with- 
out that confusion to which one is every momeut subject, who 
lias fixed no distinct plan of what he is to say. And with 
respect to th^ hearers, order in discourse is absolutely neces- 
sary for maknur any proper impression It adds both force and 
light to what u said It mokes them accompany the spnaket 
« .isily and readily, as lie goes along , and nukes them feel the 
lull effect of every argument which lie employs. Few thing* 
therefore,* deserve more to be attended to than distinct ar- 
rangement. for Eloquence, however great, can never product* 
entire conviction without it. Of the rules of method, ami tliu 
proper distribution of the several parts of a discourse, I am heic- 
Uter to treat. 

Let us now consider the Style and Expression suited to the 
Eloquence of popular Assemblies. Beyond duulit, these give 
scope for the most animated manner of Public Speaking. The 
very aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some debate of mo- 
ment, and attentive to the discourse of one man, is sulhcient to 
inspire that mini with such elevation and warmth, ns both gives 
rise to strong impressions, and gives them prupi loty Pkhsioii 
easily rises in a great assembly, where the movements are com- 
municated by mutual sympathy between the Oiatoi and the 
Audience. Those bold figures, of which I treated funnel ly as 
the native language of pssiun, have then their proper place 
That ardour of Speech, that vehemence and glow of Sentiment, 
which arise from a nund animated and inspired by Home gie.it 
and public object, form the puculiai cliamcteristics of Populai 
Eloquence, in its highest degree of perfection 

The lilierty, however, which we are now giving of the strong 
and passionate manner to this kind of Oratory, must be always 
understood with certain limitations and restraints, which it u ill 
be necessary to point out distinctly, in order to guard against 
dangerous mistakes on this subject 

As first, The warmth which we express must be Huitcd to the 
occasiou and the subject , for nothing can be more prepostei oils, 
than on attempt to introduce great vehemunce into a> subject 
which is either of alight importance, or which, by its natun 
requires to be treated of calmly A temperate tone of Speech 
is that for which there is most frequent occasion , and he who is, 
on ei ery subject^ passionate and vehement, will bo considered as 
a blusterer, and meet with httlo regard 

In the second place. We must take care never to counterfeit 
x 2 
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warmth without feeling it Thu always betrays persons into an 
unnatural manner, which exposes them to ndioule. For, as I 
have often suggested, to support the appearance without the real 
feeling of passion, is one of the most difficult things in nature 
The disguise can almost never be so perfect as not to be disco- 
vered Tlie heart can only answu to the heart The groat rule 
here, as mdeed m eveiy other case, w to follow nature never to 
attempt a strain of Eloquence which is not seconded by our own 
genius. One may bo a Speaker, both of much reputation and 
much influence, in the calm argumentative manmart To attain 
the pathetic, and the aubhtuo ot Oratory, requires those strong 
sensibilities of mind, and that high power of expression, which 
are given to few 

In the third place, Even when the subject justifies the vehe- 
ment manner, and when genius prompts it, when warmth is 
felt, not counterfeited , we must still set a guard on ourselves, 
not to allow impetuosity to transport us too far Without emo- 
tion m the Speaker, Eloquence, as was before observed will 
never produce its lughest effects , but, at the same time, if the 
Speaker lose command of himself he will soon lose command 
or hie audience too. He must never kindle too soon . he must 
begin with moderation , and study to carry his hearers along 
with him, as he warms jn the progress of his discourse For, if 
he runs before in the course of passion, and leaves them behind , 
if they are not tuned, if we may speak so, m nnison to him, the 
discoid will presently be felt, and be very grating Let a Speaker 
have ever so good reason to be animated and fired by hia subject, 
it ih always expected of him, that the awe and regard due to his 
audience should lay a decent restraint upon his warmth, and 
prevent it lrom carrying him beyond certain bounds. Ifj when 
most heated by the subject, he can be so far master of himself ns 
to preserve close attention to argument, and even to Borne degree 
of correct expression, this self-command, this exertion of reason, 
in the uudat of passion, has a wonderful effect both to please and 
to persuade It is indued the master-piece, the highest attain- 
ment of Eloquence , uniting the strength of reason with the 
vehemence of passion , affording all the advantages of passion 
for the purpose of persuasion, without the confusion and disorder 
which are apt to accompany it 

In the fourth place, In the highest and most animated strum 
of Popular Speaking, we must always preserve regard to what 
the public ear will hear This direction I give, in order to guard 
against an injudicious imitation of aucient Orators, who, both m 
their pronunciation and gesture, and in their figures of expres- 
sion, used a bolder maunur than what the greater coolness of 
modern taste will readily suffer This may, perhaps, as 1 for- 
merly observed, be a disadvantage to Modern Eloquence It is 
no reason why we should be too suv ere m checking the impulse 
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of genius, and continue always creeping on the ground , but it is 
a reason, however, why we should avoid currying the tone of de- 
clamation to a height that would now be reckoned extravagant. 
Demosthenes, to justify the unsuccessful notion of Cherouwa, 
calls up the manes of those heroes who fell in the battles of 
Marathon and Plata-, and Bwears by them, that their fellow 
citizens had done well in their endeavonrs to support the same 
cause Cicero, in his Oration for Milo, implores and obteeta the 
Alban hills and groves, and makes a long address to Diem and 
both passages, m these Orators, have a fine effect.* But liow 
few modern Orators could venture on such apostrophes 1 and 
what a power of genius would it require to give such figures 
now their proper grace, or moke them produce a due effect upon 
the hearers 1 

In the fifth and last place. In all kinds of Public Speaking, 
but especially m Popular Assemblies, it is a capital rule to attend 
to all the decorums of time, place, und character No warmth of 
Eloquence can atone for Die neglect of these That vehemence, 
which is becoming in a person of character and authority, may 
be unsuitable to the modesty expected from a young Speaker. 
That sportive and witty manner which may suit one subject and 
one assembly, is altogether out of place in a grnvo cause and a 
solemn meeting “ Caput artis est/’ says Quinctiliuu, “dccero ’’ 
— " The hrst principle of art, w, to observe decorum ” No ono 
should ever riao to speak in public, without forming to himself 
a just and strict idea of what suits his own age and character , 
what suits the subject, the hearers, the place, the occasion , and 
adjusting the whole train and manner of his Bpeakmg on this 
idea. Adi the ancients insist much on this. Consult the first 
chapter of the eleventh book of Qumutihan, which is employed 
wholly on this point, and is full of good senso Cicero’s admo- 
nitions in his Orator ad Brutum, I shall give in his own words, 
which should never be forgotten by any who speak in public 
“ Eat Eloquentue, Bicut reliquarum rerum, fundamentum, sapi- 
entia , ut emm in vita, sic in oratione nihil est diflieilnls quiuii 
quod deceat videre , hujus ignoratione ssepissime peccatur , non 
cuun omms fortuua, non omnis aucturitas, non omnia rotas, nee 
vero lueus, aut teinpus, out auditor omms, eodem out verborum 

* Tli«i luuftMjfe in Cicero in vory beautiful, and adorned with tho highonfc 
i-olouinig of hie oloquuuce- ** Naff eut htuuuuo eonsillo, no inodtocn quiueui, 
JuriucH, dconini umnortulmm cunt, res llln iierfeutu ItcUgionon, niohoroulo, 
11 >mo irwquo cum ilium Ijelhuuii endure virlcriiut, coiiiiiiovimbc ho videntur, ot jus 
hi 1II0 suum rctmuimo Vim uinu jwn Allmin tumuli, atquo luol vus inquiun 
nnplom utquu obtestor, yusqiio AILriuuiuui obrutu. urte, auororum pupuli Koinaul 
Kociuf et equates, quos lllu pnettqts unitutU, cumin prostrutlsque, sunctiMimM 
luun r subatructiou im msauiH molibuH upprcHHorat , vestnu turn um, vest ns 
religionu viguenwt, vestra vis viluit, quutu iHo oranl BCtlero pulluorat Tuque 
ex tao edito monte Litlali, '«Dcto Jupiter, eujus lllo locus, noraon, fli jaque, 
s-epc omm nefunu stupru, sceleni niiuilunit, abquAiido ad oum puntondum, 

« • ulus apenustl \obis llln?, voliis vostro in cuuspoutu, Mirui, mxl justre taineu, et 
debites poum. solut.1 Mint * 
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genere tractandus esf^ ant sententiarum. Semperqne in omni 
parte oratioms, ut vitae, quid deceit considerandum , quod et in 
re de qua agitur positum eat, et in persoms et eorum qui dicunt, 
eteorumqm audiunt " * So much for the considerations tlmt 
require to be attended to, with respect to the vehemence and 
warmth which (r allowed in Popular Eloquence 

The current of Style should, m general, be full, free, and natu- 
ral Quaint and artificial expressions are out of place here , and 
always derogate from persuasion. It is a strong and manly style 
which should chiefly oe studied ; and metaphorical Language, 
when properly introduced, produces often a happy effect When 
the metaphors are warm, glowing, and descriptive, some inaccu- 
racy in them will be overlooked, which, in a written composition, 
would he remarked and ccusured Amidst the torrent of 
declamation, the strength of the figure makes impression; the 
inaccuracy of it escapes 

With regard to the degree of conciseness or diffuseness, suited 
to Popular Eloquence, it is not easy to fix any exact bounds. I 
know that it is common to recommend a diffuse maimer as the 
most proper I am inclined, however, to think, that there is 
danger of errmg m this respect , and that by indulging too 
much m the diffused Style, Public Speakers olten lose more in 
puint of Strength, than they gam by the fulness of tlicir illus- 
tration Thore is no doubt, that m speaking to a multitude, wc 
must not speak m sentences and apophthegms care must be 
taken to explain and to inculcate , but this care may be, and 
frequently is, earned too far We onght always to remember, 
that liow much soever we may be pleased with hearing ourselves 
sneak, every audience is very ready to be tired , and tne moment 
they begin to be tired, all our Eloquence goes for nothing A 
loose and verbose Dimmer never foils to create disgust , and, on 
most occasions, we had better run the risk of saying too little 
than too much Better place our thought m one strong point of 
view, and rest it there, than liy tunung it mto every light, ami 
pouuug forth a profusion of words upon it, exhaust the attention 
of our hearers, mid leave them flat and languid 

Of Pronunciation and Delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart 
At present it is sufficient to observe, that m speaking to mixed 
assemblies, the best maimer of delivery is the firm aud the deter- 
mined. An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 

* 11 Good senso is the foundation of eloquonco, an it Is of oil other things that 
an valuable It hopponi in oratory exactly us it docs in life, that frequently 
nothing la more illfucult tlrnn to discern what is proper ana becoming In 
consequence of mistaking this, tho gromest faults are often committed For to 
the different degrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, to all tho varieties of 
time, place, ana auditory, the sumo stylo of language, and tho same strain of 
thought cannot agree in every part of a discourse, Jurt os in every port of lift, 
wu must attend to wliat in suitable and decent , whether that be determined by 
the nature vt tho snldoct of wblili wc truafe, or l»y tho characters of those who 
speak, or of those who hoar 1 
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disagreeable , and the least appearance of it onght to be shunned 
but there is a certain decisive tone, which may be assumed even 
by a modest man, who is thoroughly persuaded of the sentiments 
he utters , and which is beet calculated for making a general 
impression A feeble and hesitating manner bespeaks always 
some distrust of a man's own opinion ; which is by no means, a 
favourable circumstance fur his inducing others to embrace it. 

These are the chief thoughts which have occurred to me from 
reflection and observation, concerning the peculiar distinguishing 
characters of the Eloquenceproper for Popular Assemblies. The 
sum of what has been said, is this The end of Popular Speaking 
is persuasion , and tins must be founded on conviction. Argu- 
ment and reasoning must be the basis, if tre would, be speakers 
ot business, and not mere declaimen. We should be engaged m 
e u nest on the side which wc espouse, and utter, as much as 
possible, our own, and not counterfeited sentiments The pre- 
meditation should be of tilings, rather than of words Clear 
older and method should be studied , the manner and expression 
\i, inn and animated, though still, in tlio midst of that vuhe- 
menoe, which may at times be mutable, earned on under the 
]iro]ier Atraints winch regard to the audience, and to the de- 
corum of character, ought to lay on every Public Speaker , the 
style free and easy , strong and descnptive, rather than diffuse , 
.md the delivery determined and firm To conclude llus head, 
let eveiy Orator remember, that the impression made by fine 
and artful speaking is momentary; that made by argument anil 
good sense, is solid and lasting 

l shall now, that 1 may, afford on exemplification of that 
species of oratory of whioh I have been fronting, insert some 
extracts from Demosthenes Even under the great disadvantage 
of an English translation, they will exhibit a small specimon of 
that vigorous and spirited eloquence which I have so often 
praised. I shall take my extracts mostly from the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular orations spoken t« 
the general convention of the citizens of Athens and, as the 
subject of both the Philippics and the Olvnthiacs is the same, I 
shall not confine myself to one oiation, but shall join together 
passages taken from two or three of them such as may show 
his general strain of speaking, on some of the chief branches of 
the subject The subject ip general is, to rouse the Athenians to 
guard against Philip of Macedun, whoso growing power and 
crafty policy had by that time endangered, and soon idler over- 
whelmed, the liberties of Greece The Athenians began to be 
alarmed , but their deliberations were slow, and their measures* 
feeble , several of their favourite orators having been gamed by 
Philip’s bribes to favour his cause. In this critical conjuncture 
of affairs Demosthenes arose In the following manner he 
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begins his first Philippic , which, like the exordiums of all his 
orations, is simple and artless.'* 

“ Had we been convened, Athenians 1 on some new subject ot 
debate, I had waited till most of your usual counsellors had 
declared their opinions If I had approved of what was pro- 
posed by them, I should have continued sdent ; if not, I should 
then have attempted to speak my sentiments. But since those 
very pongs on which these speakers have oftentimes been heard 
already, are at this time to be considered , though I have arisen 
brat, I presume I may expect your pardon ; for if they on former 
occasions hail advised the proper measures, you would not have 
found it needful to consult at present. 

“ First then, Athentans 1 however wretched the situation of 
our nffiurs at present seems, it must not by any meanB be 
thought desperate. What I am uow going to advance may 
possibly appear a paradox , yet it is a certain truth, that our past 
misfortunes afford a circumstance most favourable to our future 
hopes f And wiiat is that 1 even that our present difficulties 
are owing entirely to our total indolence, and utter disregard of 
our own interest. For were we thus situated, in spitegf every 
effort which our duty demanded, then indeed we migW regard 
uir fortunes as absolutely desperate But now, Philip hath 
only conquered your supineness and inactivity, the state he 
hath not conquered You cannot be said to be defeated , your 
force hath never been exerted 

“ If there is a man m this assembly who thinks that we must 
find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he viewB on one hand 
the numerous armies which surround him, and on the other, the 
weakness of our state, despoiled of so much of its dominions, I 
cannot deny that he thinks justly Yet let him reflect on this , 
there was a tune, Athenians ' when we possessed Pydna, 
Potidrca, and Mclthone, and all that country round , when 
many of die states, now subjected to him, were free, anil inde- 
pendent, and more inclined to our alliance than to his. If 
Philip^ at that time weak m himself, and without allies, had 
desponded of success against you, he would never have engaged 
in those enterprises which are nuw cron ned with success, nor 
could have rawed himself to that pitch of grandeur at which you 
now behold him But he knew well that the strongest places 
are only prizes laid between the combatants, and ready for the 
conqueror He knew that the dominions of the absent devolve 
naturally to those who are m tho held , the possessions of the 
supine, to the active and intrepid Animated by these senti- 

* In tho following extracts, Lolnnd’s translation I* mostly followed 

1 This thought w only h'ntod in tho tint 1’htlli ole, but brought out mom fully 
In tho third , ns Uni same thoughts, ou. uuoned by Niinilsr situations of attain, 
sometimes mom In tho illffemit orations mi this subject 
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ments, he overturns whole nations. He eitlicr rales universally 
as a conqueror, or governs as a protector. For mankind natu- 
rally seek confederacy with such, as they see resolved and 
preparing not to be wonting to themselves. 

“If yon, my conntrymen 1 will now at length be pursuaded to 
entertain the like sentiments , if each of you will be disposed to 
approve himself an useful citixen, to the utmost that his station 
and abilities enable hnn , if the 1 ich will be ready to contribute, 
and the young to take the field , m one word, if you will lie 
i ourselves, and banish these vain holies which every single 
iiorson entertains, that the active part of public business may lie 
u]»n others, and lie remain at his ease , you may then, by the 
•tisistance of the Gods, recall those opportunities which your 
Kiipinenoss hath neglected, regam your dominions, and chastise 
the insolence of this man 

“ But when, O my countrymen ' will you begin to exert your 
vigour } Do you wait till roused by some dire event l till forced 
by some necessity 1 What then are we to think of our present 
condition 1 To free men, the disgrace attending on misconduct 
is, in my opinion, the most urgent necessity. Or say, is it youi 
sole ambition to wander through the public places, each unpin - 
mg of tho other, ‘ What new advices 1’ Can any thing be more 
new than that a man of Macedon should conquer the Athen- 
ians nml give law to Greece 1 ‘ Is Philip dead r - ‘ No , but he 
is suk ’ Pray, what is it to you whether Philip is sick or not '( 
Supposing ho should die, you would raise up another Philip, if 
you continue tliue regardless of your interest. 

“Many, I know, delight moro in nothing than in circulating 
.ill the rumours they hear as articles of intelligence Some cry, 
Hnlip bath joined with the Lacedaemonians, anil they am 
concerting the destruction of Thebes. Others assure us, he hath 
scut an embassy to the king of Persia ; others, that he is fortify 
lug places in Illyria. Thus we all go about framing our several 
tiles I do believe, indeed, Athenians 1 that he is intoxicated 
with his greatness, and does entertain his imagination with 
many ouch visionary projects, ns he sees no power rising to 
oppose hjm. Bat I cannot be persuaded that he hath so takou 
his measures, that the weakest among us (for the weakest they 
ure who spread suuh rumours) know what he is next to do Let 
us disregard these tales L< t us only 1st persuaded of tins, that 
lie is our enemy , that we have lung been subject to his inso- 
lence ; that whatever we expected to have been done for us hy 
others, hath turned against ns , that all .the resource left, is m 
ourselves, and that it we are not inclined to carry our aims 
abroad, wo should he forced to engage lum at homo. Lot us he 
persuaded of these things, and then wo shall come to a pi oper 
determination, and he no longer guided hy rumours. We need 
not be soluitous to know wli.it juiticular events are to liapjien. 
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We may be well assured that nothing good can happen, unless 
we give due attention to our own affairs, and act as becomes 
Athenians. 

“ Were it a point generally acknowledged,* that Philip is now 
at actual war with the state, the only tiling under deliberation 
would then be, how to oppose him with most safety. But since 
there are persons so strangely infatuated, that although he 1ms 
already possessed himself of a considerable part of our domi- 
nions , although he is still extending his conquests ; although all 
(rreece has suffered by his injustice , yet they can hear it 
l-jKMted m this assembly, that it is some of us who seek to 
embroil the state m war this suggestion must first be guarded 
against. I readily admit, that were it m oui power to determine 
whether wc should be at peace or war, peace, if it depended on 
our option, is most desirable to be embraced. But if the other 
party hath drawn the sword, and gathered hia armies round 
turn ; if he amuses us with the name of peace, while, m fact, he 
is proceeding to the greatest hostilities ; what ib left for us but 
to oppose lum 1 If any man tokos that for a peace, which im 
only a preparation for his leadmg his forces directly upon us, after 
lus other conquests, I hold that man’s mind to be disordered 
At least, it is only our conduct towards Philip, not Philip's con- 
duct towards us, that is to be termed a peace ; and this is the 
peace for which Philip’s treasures are expended, for which Ins 
gold is so liberally scattered among our venal orators, that he 
may be at liberty to cany on the war against you, while you 
make no war on him 

“ Heavens ' is there any man of right mind who would judge 
of peace or wai by words, and not liy uctions 1 Is there any 
man so weak as to imagine that it is for the sake of those paltry 
villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cnbyle, and Mantua, tlmt 
Philip is now braving the utmost dangera, and enduring the 
seventy of toils and seasons ; and that lie has no designs upon 
the arsenals, and the navies, and the Milver mines of Athena 'I or 
that lie will take up his winter quarters among the cells and 
dungeons of Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all your revenues m 
peace I But you wait perhaps till he declare war agaiqyt you — 
He will never do so — no, though he were at your gates. He 
will still lie asHiiimg you that he is not at war. Such were his 

{ irofessions to tho jicoplo ot Oroum, when his forces were m the 
leart of their country , such Ins professions to those of Phene, 
until the moment he attacked their walls , and thus he amused 
the Olyntliions till he came within a few miles of them, and 
then he sent them a message, that cither they must quit their 
city, or he his kingdom He would indeed be the absurd est of 
mankind, if, while you suffer lus outrages to pass unnoticed, and 
are wholly engaged in accusing and prosecuting one another, be 

* l'hil m 
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should, by declaring war, put an cnil to your private contest*, 
warn you to direct all your zeal against linn, nud deprive his 
pensioners of their most specious pretence for suspending your 
resolutions, that of his not being .it war with the state f, for 
iny part, hold and declare, that by his attack of the Megneans, 
by his attempts upon the liberty of Eubruo, by his late incur- 
sions into Thrace, by his practices in Peloponnesus, Philip Las 
violated the treaty , he is m a state of hostility with you, unlexN 
you shall affirm, that he who prepares to besiege a city, is atill 
•it peace, until the walls bo actually invested T]he man whose 
designs, whose whole conduct tends to reduce me to subjection, 
that man is at war with me, though not a blow hath yet been 
given, nor a sword drawn 

All Greece, all tho Karbarian world, is too narrow for this 
man’s ambition. And, though we Groeks Bee and hear all this, 
we send no embassies to each other , we express no resentment , 
but into such wretchedness ore we sunk, that even to tins day 
we neglect what our interest and duty demand. Without 
engaging ill associations, or forming confederacy, we look with 
unconcern upon Philip's growing power , each fondly imagining, 
that the time in which another is destroyed, is so much time 
gamed to him , although no man can be ignorant that, like tho 
regular periodical return of a fever, he is coming upon those who 
think themselves the most remote from danger. — And what is 
the cause of our present passive disposition 1 For some cause 
sine there must be, why the Greeks, who have been so zealous 
heretofore m defence uf liberty, are now bo prone to slavery 
The cause. Athenians ' is, that a principle, which was formerly 
fixed in thu minds of all, now exists no more , a principle which 
conquered the opulonco of Persia, maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and triumphed over the powers of sea and land That 
pnuciplc was, an unanimous abhorrence of all those who 
accepted bribes from princes, that were enemies to tho liberties 
of Greece To be convicted of bribery, was then a on me altoge- 
ther unpardonable. Neither Orators, nor Generals, would then 
aell for gold tho favourable conjunctures which fortune put into 
their hands No gold could unpair our firm concord at hmm , 
our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and barbunnns But now 
all thmgR are exposed to sale as in a public maiket Corruption 
has introduced sueh manners as havo proved the bane and 
destruction of oar country Is a man known to have received 
foreign money ? People envy him Does ho own it ? They 
laugh Is he convicted m form 1 They forgive him so uni- 
versally has this contagion diffused itself among us. 

“If there be any who, though not earned away by bribes, 
yet are struck w.th terror, as if Philip was something* more 
than human, they may see, u]xm a little consideration, that ho 
hath exhausted all those artifices to whieh he owes his present 
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elevation ; and tliat hu affairs are now ready to decline For I 
myself Athenians ! should think Philip really to be dreaded, if 
I saw Jiun raised by honourable means. — When forces join in 
harmony and affection, and one common interest unites con- 
federating powers, then they share the toils with alacrity, and 
endure distresses with perseverance. But when extravagant 
ambition and lawless power, os in the caso of Philip, have aggran- 
dized a single person, the first pretence, the slightest accident, 
overthrows nim, and dashes lus greatness to the ground For, 
it is not possible, Athenians 1 it is not possible, to found a lasting 
power upon injustice, perjury, and treachery These may per- 
haps succeed for once, ana borrow for a while, from hope, a gay 
and flourishing appearance. Bat tune betrays their weakness, 
and they fall of themselves to rum. For, ob in structures of 
every kind, the lower parts should have the firmest stability, so 
the grounds and principles of great enterprises should be justice 
and truth But this solid foundation is wanting to all the enter- 
prises of Philip . 

“ Hence, among his confederates there are are many who hate, 
who distrust, who envy him If you will exert yourselves, as 
your honour and your interest require, you will not only discover 
the weakness and insincerity of hu confederates, bnt the ruinous 
condition also of hu own kingdom. For you are not to imagine, 
that the inclinations of his subjects are the same with those of 
their pnnee He thirsts for glory , but they have no part in 
this ambition. Harassed by those various excursions he is e\cr 
making, they groan under jierpetual calamity , torn from thou 
business and their families , and beholding commerce excluded 
from their coasts. All those glaring exploits, which have given 
him his apparent greatness, have wasted hu natural strength, lus 
own kingdom, ana rendered it much weaker than it originally 
was Besides hu profligacy and baseness, and those trooim of 
buffoons, and dissolute persons, whom lu caresses and Eceiw 
constantly about lnm, are to men of lust discernment, great indi- 
cations of the weakness of hu muicL At present, his successes 
cast a sh.idc over these tilings ; but let hu aims meet with tin* 
least disgrace, hu feebleness will appear, and hu character lx> 
exposed For, as in our bodies, while a man u in apparent 
health, the effect of some inward debility, which has been grow- 
ing upon him, may, fur a tune, be concealed , but, as soon .ut it 
comes the length of disease, all hu secret infirmities show them- 
selves in whatever }>nrt of hu frame the duorder is lodged so, 
in states and monarchies, whilo they cairy on a wui abroad, 
many defects escajie the general eyo , but os soon as win 
reaches their own territory, their infirmities come forth to gene 
ral enervation 

“ Fortune has great mfluenco in ail hu man affairs , but I, for 
my part, should picfer the fortune of Athens, with the least 
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degree of vigour in asserting your cause, to tins man's fortune. 
For we have many better reasons to depend upon tho favour of 
Heaven than this man But, indeed, he who will not exert his 
own strength, hath no title to depend cither on his friends, or on 
the Gods Is it at all surprising that lie, who is himself ever 
amidst tho labours and dangers or tho field ; who is everywhere , 
whom no opportunity escapes , to whom no season is unfavour- 
able, should be superior to you, who are wholly engaged in 
contriving delays, and framing decrees, and inquiring after 
news 1 The contrary would be much more surprising, if we, 
who have never hitherto acted as became a state engaged in war, 
should conquer one who acts, in every instance, with indefati- 
gable Vigilance It is this, Athenians 1 it is this which gives 
him all ms advantage against you. Philip, constantly surrounded 
by his troops, and perpetually engaged m projecting his designs, 
can, in a moment, smite the blow where ne pleases. But we, 
when any accident alarms us, first appoint our Trierarcha ; then 
we allow them to exchange by substitution then the supplies 
are considered ; next we resolve to man our fleet with strangers 
and foreigners , then find it necessary to supply their place our- 
selves In the midst of these delay*, what we are failing to 
defend, the enemy is already master of , for the tune of action 
is spent by us m preparing , and the issues of war will not wait 
ter our slow and irresolute measures. 

“ Consider then your present situation, and make such provi- 
sion as the urgent danger requires. Talk not of your ten thou- 
sands, or your twenty thousand foreigners, of those armies 
which appear so magnificent on paper only, great and terrible 
iu your decrees, in execution weak and contemptible But let 
your anny be made up chiefly of the native forces of the state , 
let it bo an Athenian strength to which you are to trust , and 
whomsoever you appoint as general, lot them be entirely under 
his guidance and authority. For, ever since our armies have 
been formed of foreigners alone, their victories liavo been gamed 
over our nllies and confederates only, while our enemies havo 
risen to an extravagance of power " 

The Orator goes on to point out the number of forces which 
should be raised ; the places of their destination , tlic season of 
the year in which they should set out , and then proposes m form 
las motion, os wo would call it, or his decree, for the necessary 
Hupply of money, and for ascertaining the hinds from which it 
should be raised Having finished all that relates to the business 
under dehlwration, lie concludes ,tliese Orations on public affairs, 
commonly with no longer peroration than the following, which 
terminates tho First Philippic “I, for my part, have never, 
upon any occasion, chosen to court your favour, by speaking any 
thing but what 1 was convinced would servo you Ami, on this 
occasion, you lmvc heard my sentiments finely declared, without 
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art, and without reserve I should have been pleased, indeed, 
that, as it is for your advantage, to have your true interest laid 
before you, so I night have been assured, that he who layeth it 
before von would share the advantage. But, uncertain aa I 
know the consequence to be with respect to myself, I yet 
determined to speak, because I was convinced that these mea- 
sures, if pursued, must prove benchcial to the public. And, of 
all those opinions which shall be offered to your acceptance, may 
the Gods determine that to be chosen which will beBt advance 
the general welfare ” 

These Extracts may serve to give some imperfect idea of the 
manner of Demosthenes For a luster aud more complete out, 
recourse must be had to the excellent original 


LECTURE XXVIII 

XXOQCFNCE or THE 11 AU — A1TAI.YST8 OF CTCEBO’s OltATIO 
FOB CLUENTIUS. 

1 treated, m the last Lecture, of what is peculiar to tl.o 
Eloquence of Popular Assemblies Much of wliat was said on 
that head is applicable to the Eloquence of the Bar, tho next 
great scene of Public Speaking to which I now proceed, and mv 
observations upon which will therefore be the shelter All, 
however, that was said in the former Lecture must not In 
applied to it , ami it is of imjiortauce, that I begin with showing 
where the distinction lies 

In the first place, tho cmls of speaking at tho Bor, and m 
Popular Assemblies, aro commonly different. In Popular As- 
semblies, Die groat object ib persuasion , the Orator aims at 
determining the hearers to some choice or conduct, as good, ht, 
or useful For accomplishing this end, it is incumbent on him to 
apply himself to all tno principles of action m our nature , to the 
passions and to the heart, os well ns to the understanding But, 
at the Bar, conviction is the great object There, it is not the 
Speaker’s business to persuade the Judges to wliat is good oi 
useful, but to show them whnt is just and true , and, of course 
it is chiefly, or solely, to the understanding that his Eloquence 
is addressed. Tins is a choroctenstical difference which ought 
ever to be kept m view 

In the next place, Speakers at the Bur address themselves to 
one, or to a few Judges, and these, too, persons generally of ugo, 
gravity, and authority of character There they have not those 
advantages which a mixed nnd numerous Assembly affords tin 
employing all tho arts of Speech, even supposing their subject to 
admit them Passion does not rise so easily , the Speaker is 
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heard more coolly, he is watched over more severely, and 
would expose huuself to ridicule, by attempting that high vehe- 
ment tone, whiuh is only proper m speaking to a multitude. 

In the last place, the nnture and management of the subjects 
which belong to the Bar, require a \ cry different species of 
Oratory from that of Pupular Assemblies In the latter, tlie 
Speaker has a much widei tango He is seldom confined to any 
precise rule , he can fetch lus topics from a meat variety of 
quarters; and employ eveiy lllustiation which his fancy or 
imagination suggests But, at the bar, the field of speaking is 
limited to precise law and statute Imagination is not allowed 
to take its scope. The Advocate has always lying before him 
the line, the square, and the compass These, it is Ins pnncqud 
business to he continually applying to the subjects nndei debate 

For these reasons, it is clear, that the Eloquence of the Bar u 
of a much more limited, more sober ami chastened kind, than 
that of Popular Assemblies , and, tor similar reasons, we must 
beware of considering even the judicial Oiations of Cicero or 
Demosthenes as exact models of the maimci of Speaking, which 
is adapted to the present state of the Iku It is necessaiy to 
warn young Lawyers of tins , because, though these were plead- 
ings spoken in civil or criminal anises, yet, in fact, Lho nature of 
the Bur anciently, both in Greece and Home, allowed a much 
nearer approach to Popular Eloquence, than what it now does 
This was owing chiefly to two causeB 

First, Because in the ancient .Judicial Orations, stuct lnw was 
much less an object of attention than it is become among us. In 
the days of Demosthenes and Cicero, the municipal statutes were 
tew, simple, and general ; and the decision of causes was trusted, 
in a great measure, to the equity and common sense of the Judges 
Eloquence, much more tlian Jurisprudence, wis the study of 
those who were to plead causes Cicero noiu.'w hero says, that 
three months’ study was sufficient to make any man a complete 
Civilian ; nay, it was thought that one might be a good pleader 
at the Bar, who had never studied law at all Kor there were 
among the llomana a set of men called Pntgmntiei, whose office 
it was to give the Orator all the law-knowledge which the cause 
he was to plead required, and which he put into that popnl 11 
form, and dressed up with those colours of Eloquence, that wen 
best fitted for influencing the Judges before whom he spoke 

W i- ji a- j_i. _ / 1 i i n l t I-- 




both in Greece and Romo, were commonly much more numerous 
than they are with us, and formed a sort of Popular Assembly 
The renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens, consisted of 
fifty Judges at the least.* J3ome make it to consist of a a great 
many more When Socrates was condemned, by wliat c >urt 
it is uncertam, wc are informed that no fewer thin 280 voted 
* Vide Potter, Autiq vol i p 101 
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against him. Jn Rome, the Pnetor, who was the proper Jadge, 
ho tli in civil and criminal causes, named for every cause of 
moment, the Jutheet Sdectx, as they were called, who were 
always numerous, and had the office and power of both Judge 
and Jury. In the famous cause of Milo, Cicero spoke to 
fifty-one Jvdica fSeleeti, and s6 had the advantage of addressing 
his whole pleading, not to one or a few learned Judges of the 
point of law, as in the case with us, but to an assembly of Roman 
Citizens Hence, all those arts of Popular eloquence, which 
we find the Roman Orators so frequently employing, and pro- 
bably with much success. Hence tears and commiseration are 
so often made use of as the instruments of gaining a cause 
Hence certain practices, which would be reckoned theatric* 1 
among us, were common at the Roman Bar, such aa intro- 
ducing not only tho accused person dressed in deep mourning, 
but presenting to the Judges his family, and his young children, 
endeavouring to move them by their cries and tears. 

For these reasons, on account of the wide difference between 
the ancient and modern state of the Bar, to which we may odd 
also the difference m the torn of ancient and modem Eloquence, 
which I formerly took notice o£ too strict an imitation of 
Cicero’s manner of pleading would now be extremely injudicious 
To great advantage he may still be studied by every Speaker .it 
the Bar. In the address with which ho opens his subject, ami 
the insinuation he employs for gaining the favour of the Judges , 
in tho distinct arrangement of lus facts , in the gracefulness or 
his narration , m the conduct and exposition of his arguments, 
he may and he ought to be imitated A higher pattern cannot 
he set before us ; bat one who should imitate him also in Ins 
exaggeration and amplifications, m his diffuse and pompous 
declamation, and in hu attempts to raise passion, would non 
make himself almost as ridiculous at the Bar, as if lie should 
appear there in the Toga of a Roman Lawyer 

Before I descend to more particular directions concerning 
the Eloquence of the Bar, I must be allowed to take notice, 
that the foundation of a Lawyer's reputation and success must 
always be hud m a profound knowledge of his own profession 
Nothing is of such consequence to him or deserves more h * 
deep and serious study For, whatever his abilities as a speaki r 
may he, if his knowledge of the law be reckoned superficial, 
few will choose to commit their cause to him Besides previous 
studv, and a proper Btock of knowledge attained, another thing 
highly materuil to the success of every Pleader, ib a diligent nml 
painful attention to every cause with which he is entrusted, so 
as to be thoroughly master of all the facts and circumstanrt > 
relating to it On this the ancient Rhetoricians insist with great 
earnestness, and justly represent it as a necessary basis to all thi 
Eloquence that enn be exerted in pleading Cicero tells us 
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(under the character of Antonins, in the second hook Do On- 
tore,) that he always conversed at full length with every client 
who come to consult him , that ho took care there should lie no 
witness to their conversation, in order that his clieut might 
explain himself more freely , that he was wont to start every 
objection, and to plead the cause of the adverse party with liiui, 
that he might come at the whole truth, and be fully prepared mi 
every point of the business , and that after the client nail retired, 
he used to balance all the facts with himself under threo dil- 
forent characters, his own, tlmt of the Judge, and that of the 
Advocate on the opposite side He censures very severely those 
of tho profession who declined taking so much trouble , taxing 
them not only*with shameful negligence, but with dishonesty 
ami breach of ti uat * To the same purpose Quiuctilian, in the 
eighth chapter of his last book, delivers a great many excellent 
rides concerning all the methods which a lawyer should employ 
for attaining tho most thorough know ledge of the cause ho is to 
plead , again and again recommending jutienco and attention in 
conversation with clients, and obseiving very sensibly, “Non 
tam obest audire, surpervaeua, tpiaiu ignurare, nocessiirui Fre- 
quenter enim et vulnus, et remedntin, in us Orator m vcmi.tqiuc 
btigaton in neutraiu partem, habere momentum viiletnutur t 
.Supposing an Advocate to lie thus prejiured, with all tho 
know ledge winch the study of tho law in general, and of that 
eausu which he is to plead in pal ticulnr, can furnish him, I must 
next observe that Eloquence m pleading is of the highest 
moment for giving support to a muse It were altogether 
wioug to infer, that because the ancient, popular, and vehement 
manner of pleading is now m a great measure siqicrscdcd, there 
is, therefore, no room for Eloquence .it the Bar, and that the 
study of it is become superfluous Though tho manucr of 
»|ie.iking 1* cluinged, yet still there is a right and a proper 
manner which deserves to be studied ns much as ever Peril i|w 
there is no scene of public speaking where Eloquence is more 
necessary Fur, on other occasions, the subject on which uicu 
•qicuk m public, is frequently sufficient, by itself, to interest the 
hearers But the dryness and subtilty of the subjects generally 
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Ntmnnlll dum operam s until militant eilatiiium volunt, ut tnto foro venture, ut a 
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ignorant of aomethinc Umt u material, rimy bo higldy profuilidid Hie advocate 
•ill frequently dlwot or the weak mdu of n cause, mid Iurtm, at thu nbiuo time, 
what u tiie proper dcfenca, from cfnunutanoofl which, to the party himnelf. 
appeared to be ox Uttlo or uu moment ** 
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rotated at the bar, require, more than any other, a certain kind 
of Eloquence, in order to command attention , m order to give 
proper weight to the arguments that are employed, and to pre- 
vent any thing which the ple.ider advances from passing ume- 
g.irded The effect of good speaking is always very great 
There is ns much difference in the impression made upon the 
hearers, by a cold, dry, and confused speaker, and that made by 
one who pleads the some cause with elegance, order, and strength, 
as there is between our conception of an object, when it is pre- 
sented to us in a dim light, and when wc behold it in a full and 
clear one 

It is no small encouragement to Eloquence at the Bar, that 
of all the liberal professions, none gives fairei^play to genius 
and abilities than that of the Advocate He is loss exposed 
tlinn some others, to suffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular 
prejudices, or hoi ret intrigues He is sure of coming forward 
according to lus ment for lie stands forth every day to view 
be enters tlie list boldly with his competitors , every appoiu-unce 
which he makes is an appeal to the pnblic , whose decision 
seldom fails of being just, Decause it is impartial Interest and 
tneuils may set forward a young pleader with peculiar advan- 
tages beyond others, at the beginning , but they can do no moie 
th.ui ojien the field to him A reputation resting on these nasih- 
tances will soon fall Spectators remark, judges decide, parties 
watch ; and to him will the multitude of clients never f.ul to 
resort, who gives the most approved specimens of lus knowledge, 
eloquence, and industry. 

It must be laid down for a first principle, that the Eloquence 
suited to the Bar, whether in speaking or in wi itmg law papers 
is of the calm and temperate kind, and connected with close 
reasoning Sometimes a little play may be allowed to tin 
Imagination, m order to enliven a dry subject, and to give relict, 
to the fatigue of attention , but this liberty must be taken with 
a spating hand For a Florid Style, and a sparkling mannei, 
never tail to nuiko the speaker lie heai d with a jealous ear by 
the judge They detract from Ins weight, and always produce 
a suspicion of his failing in soundness and strength of argument 
It is purity and neatness of expicssion which is chiefly to be 
studiud a Style perspicuous and proper, which shall not lw 
needlessly overcharged with the pedantry of law terms, and 
where, at the same time, no affectation shall appear of avoiding 
these, when they are suitable and necessary 

Verbosity is a common fault, of which the gentlemeif of this 
profession are accused , and into which the habit of speaking 
and writing so hastily, and with so little preparation, as they are 
often obbged to do, almost unavoidably betrayB them It can- 
not, therefore, be too much recommended to those who aie 
beginning to practise at the bur, that they should early study to 
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guard against tin*, while as yet they have full leisure for prepa- 
ration Let them form themselves, especially in the impel* 
which they write, to the habit of a strong and a correct style 
which expresses the same thing much better in a few wonts, 
than is done by the accumulation of intricate and endless periods 
If this habit he once acquired, it will become natural to them 
afterwards, when the multiplicity of business shall force them to 
compose in a more precipitate manner. Whereas, if the practice 
of a loose and negligent style has been suffered to become 
familiar, it will not be m their power, even upon occasions when 
they wish to make an unusual effort, to express themselves with 
tiiergy and grace 

Distinctness is a capital property m speaking at the bar This 
should be shown chiefly in two tilings first in stating the ques- 
tion , m showing clearly what is the point in debate , wli.it wi 
admit, what we deny, and where tne line of division begins 
between us and file adverse party Next, it should be sliowu 
in the order and arrangement of all the parts of the pleading 
In every sort of Oration, a clear method is of the utmost con- 
sequence , but in those cmbioiled and difficult eases which 
belong to the bar, it is almost all in all Too much jiains tliuie- 
fora cannot be taken m previously studying the plan and method 
If there bo indistinctness and disorder there, we uu have no 
success in convincing , we leave the whole cause in darkness 

With rcsjieet to tlia conduct of Mai ration and Argumentation 
I shall hereafter make several remarks, when I come to treat of 
the component parts uf ft regular Oration I shall at present 
only observe, that the Narration of facts at the Bar, should 
always be as concise as the nature of them will .ulmit. I'’m fa 
arc always of the greatest consequence to be remembered dm mg 
the course of the pleading , but if the pleadei be tedious m lus 
mannei of relating them, and needlessly circumstantial, ho lays 
too groat a load upon the memory Whereas, by cutting off all 
superfluous circumstance* in bis recital, be adds strength to Uu 
material facts he both gives a clearer view of what he relates 
and makes the impression of it more lasting In Argumentation, 
again, I would incline to give scope to a more diffuse manner at 
the Bar than on some other occasions. For in popular assem- 
blies, where the subject of debate is often a plain question 
Argument* taken from known topics, gain strength by then 
conciseness. But the obscurity of law points frequently retimri * 
the arguments to be spread out, and placed m different lights m 
order to be fully apprehended 

When tlie Pleader comes to refute the arguments employed 
by his adversary, he should be on lus guard not to do tJpiu 
injustice by disguising or placing them in a false light Tin 
deceit is soon discovered it will not fail of being exjiosed , and 
tends to impress tlie judge and the hearers with disti ust of the 

r 2 
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speaker, as one who either wonts discernment to perceive, or 
wants fiumess to admit, the strength of the reasoning on the 
other side. Whereas, when they see that he states, with accu- 
racy and candour, the arguments which have been used against 
him, before he proceeds to combat them, a strong prejudice is 
created in his favour They are naturally led to think, that he 
lins a clear and full conception of all that can be said on both 
Bides of tlie argument, that he has entire confidence in the 
goodness of his own canse , and does not attempt to support it 
by any artifice or couco.ilmcnt The Judgo is thereby inclined 
to receive, much more readily, the impressions a Inch are given 
him by a speaker, who appears both so iair and so penetrating 
There is no port of the discourse, in which the Orator lias 
greater opportunity of showing a masterly address, than when 
lie sets himself to represent the reasonings of his antagonists, in 
order to refute them 

Wit may sometimes lie of service nt the Bar, especially in a 
lively irply, by which wc may throw ridicule on something that 
h.iH been said oil the other sulo But though the reputation of 
wit lie dazzling to a young Pleader, I would never advise him 
to rest Ins strength upon tins talent It is not lus business to 
make an audience laugh, but to convince the Judge , and seldom 
or novel dul any one rise to eminence in his profession, by being 
a witty Lawyei 

A propci degree of warmth in pleading a cause is always of 
use Though, in s|ieakmg to a multitude, greater vchcmcnco he 
natural , yet, m addressing ourseli es even to a single man, tho 
warmth winch arises from seriousness and earnestness, is one of 
tlie most jiowerful means of Tiersu.ulmg Inin An Advocate 
personates his client , he has taken ii|wr him the wlinlo charge 
of his interests , he stands m Ins plate It is unpropei, there- 
fore, and has a lxul effoi t upon the cause, if he appears indiffer- 
ent anil unmoved , and few clients will lie fond ot trusting their 
interests in tho hands of a cold Speaker 

At tlie same time, he must beware of prostituting lus earnest- 
ness and sensibility sc much as to enter with equal warmth into 
e\ cry cause that is committed to him, whether it can lie supjioKetl 
really to excite his seal or not There is a dignity of character, 
which it is of tho utmost importance for every one in his pro- 
fession to support Por it must never bo forgotten, that there 
is no instrument of persimmon more powci tul, than an opinion 
of probity and honour in the person who undertakes to per- 
suade * It is scarcely possible for any hearer to separate alto 
gather the impression made by the character of huu that speaks, 
irtki the things that ho says. However secretly and impcreej>- 

• " Plurimum ftd omum moment! cut m hoc positam, si vir bonus crcditur 
Sic cnim conUnglt, nt non studiuu udvocati, tidcutur afforre, sod pens tsstss 
Mem ” — Qbiscr blv V i * 
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tibly, it will be always leading ita weight to one side or other , 
either detracting from, or adding to, the authority and influence 
of hie speech This opinion of honour ami probity must there- 
fore be carefully preserved, both by some degree ot debency in 
the choice of causes, and by the manner of coinhicting them 
And though, perhaps, the nature of the profession may render it 
extremely difficult to carry this delicacy its utmost length, yet 
there are attentions to this point, which, as every good man for 
virtue's sake, so every prudent man, for reputation's sake, mil 
tmd to lie necessary. lie will always decline etnbaiking in 
causes that are odious and manifestly unjust, and, alien lie 
supports a doubtful cuso, he will lay the chief stress upon Much 
arguments os appear to his own judgment the most tenable , 
reserving his zeal and his indignation for cases where iiijuste u 
and iniquity are flagrant But of the personal qualities and 
virtues requisite m public speakers, I shall afterwards have 
occasion to disconme 

These are the chief directions which have occurred to me 
concerning the peculiar strain of speaking at the liar In ordei 
to illustrate the subject firtlier, I shall give a short Analysis ot 
•me of Cicero’s Pleadings, or judicial Orations I have chosen 
that, pro Cl nerd w The celebrated one, pro it dour , , is more 
laboured and showy , but it is too declamatory. That, pro 
( liientio, comes ncarei tlie strain of a modem Pleading , ami 
though it has the disadvantage of being very long, and compli- 
cated too ill the subject, yet it is one of the most chaste, correct, 
and forcible of all Ciuno’s judicial Orations, and well dcseives 
attention for its conduct. 

Avitus Cluentms, a Roman knight of splendid family and 
fortunes, bad accused lus stcji-fatlier Oppuuiicus, of an attempt 
to poison lnm He prevailed in the prosecution , OppunieiiH 
was condemned and banished. But ils rumours arose of the 
Judges having been corrupted by money in this cause, these 
gave occasion to much popular clamour, anil had thrown a heavy 
odium on Cluentius. Bight years afterwords OppiuniciiH died 
An accusation v\ as brought ugainst Cluentius of having poisoui-d 
him, together with a cliaige also of haviug bribed the Judges m 
the foi mer ti ml to condemn huu In this action Cicero defends 
him The nchusers were Sassia, the mother of Clueutius. and 
widow of Oppianicus, anil young Opmamctui, the son Q Naso, 
the Prsetor, was Judge, together with a considerable number of 
Jddiert Nrfeclt 

Tlie introduction of the Oration is simple and proper, taken 
from no common-place topic, but from the nature of the cause 
It begins with talc: eg notice, that the whole oration of the 
accuser was divided into two parts* These two ] tarts were, 

* *• Ammodvorto. Judices, ozuitem accuwtoriH omtionuiu in dumi dhifuun mk 
pvtoi , quorum altera niilil mb ot wutfnupcro conhtlure vUkbatur, wvub& jam 
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the charge of having poisoned Oppianicns , on which the -owiur?, 
conscious of having no proof, did not lay the stress ot his cause ; 
but rested it chiefly ou the other chnrge of formerly corrupting 
the Judges, which was capital in curtun cases by the Roman law 
Cicero purposes to follow him in this method, and to apply him- 
self chiefly to the vindication of his client from the latter charge. 
Ho makes several projier observations on the danger of Judges 
suffering themselves to be swayed by a popular cry, which often 
it raised by faction, and diruoted against the innocent. He 
acknowledges that Cluentius had suffered much and long by 
reproach, on account of what bail ] ms sod at the former trial , but 
ls-gs only a patient and attentive hearing, and assures the Judges, 
that he will state every thing relating to that matter so fairly anil 
so clearly, ns shall give them entire satisfaction A great appeal - 
nice of candour raigns throughout this introduction 

'l'ho clinics with which Clncntms was charged, were heinous 
\ mother accusing her son, and accnsmg him of such actions, as 
li iving nist bribed judges to condemn her husband, and harmi: 
•tlei wards (summed him, weie circumstances that naturally raised 
-Using prejudices against Ciccio’s client The first step, there- 
tore, necessary foi the Orator, was to remove these prejudices , 
showing what sort of persons Oliientius’s mother and In I 
hiisliand Oppiaiucus wore , and thereby turning the edge of 
public ilidignntiou against them The nature of the cause ren- 
dered tins plan altogether proper, and in similar situations it is 
fit te lie imitated He executes Ilia plan with much eloquence 
anil force , and, in doing it, lajs open such a scene of mfhmy and 
complicated guilt, ns gnus a shocking picture of the maimers of 
ih.it age, and such as would seem mciiHlihle, did not Cicero 
rider to the proof that wns taken in tho former trial, of the fiu.ts 
which ho alleges. 

Sarnia, the mother, appears to have been altogether of an 
abandoned character Soon after the death of her hrst husband, 
the father of Cluentius, she fell in love with Amins Melmus, a 
joiing mau of illustrious birth and great fortune, wlio wns 
man-led to her own dauglitoi She pi evaded with him to 
diiorce her daughter, aud then she mornud him herself* Tins 

imotorata jiulicii Jumani, nltevn tantuinmodn conmiotuilmis caiifji, tlmidd ct 
illlllilanter attlngcro ratinnom vcncfleil enminitm . qa\ <lo re lego eet bice (awtio 
eoiMtitntit- Itaune mlhl certum wt ha . no enndeni diHtnhuttonem iuvhIiid * t 
iniuiuam tia In dufexudono tnrvaru.ufe owned inUlligant, nihil moneosubterfugeru 
volume retloonilo, nee nbecumro mourn In ** 

* “ Lactam Ilium gvnuilciu qin.ni blonnio ante fill® sure nubenti straverat, in 
rukm do mo dU oniari ot storm, oxpuLu atquo cxiurbutA iUia, jnbot Nublfc 
genorn warns, nullls ausylribus nwcstU omuilnu omnium O muheri* ecolus 
uicralDille, ot preetor hanc unam, In onim vita manditam 1 O audooiam mniruln 
rum 1 lion tlmulase. si raimu vim ltaonxm, hoiuinuinauo famam, at ilium iptuun 
noclcrii, fltoeaqoo Ulas nuptialm t non Innen cubicali? non ouUlo fllSse ? non 
p.(rictus donlquo ipso* supunornm taste* nuptiaraml perftrogit ac prostravil 
•inini-i uuphHtate at farorof viclt puilonmi libido , tbnorem andada , rationem 
ami. li tia" Tlio warmth of ( Iccrn’e eloquence, which this passage beautifully 
oxuupluic*. is here fill) justified b.» tin »ul{iu.t 
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Melinus being afterwards, by the means of Oppianicus in- 
volved in Syllu’s proscription, and put to death, and Snssia 
being left for the second time a widow, and in a veiy opulent 
situation, Oppianicus himself made Ins addresses to her. She, 
not startled at the impudence of the proposal, nor at the 
thoughts of marry ing one, whose hands Iiaa been imbrued in 
her former husband's blood, objected only, as Cicero says, to 
Oppiamcus having two sons by Ins present wife Oppiamcua 
removed the objection, by lia\ ing his sons privately dwjiatchcil , 
and then divorcing his wife, thu infamous match was concluded 
between him and Snssia. These flagrant deeds are painted, 
.is we may well believe, with the highest colours of Cicero’s 
Eloquence, which here has a very proper field. Cluentiiis, as a 
man of honour, could no longer live on any tolerable terms with 
.1 woman, a mother only in the name, who had loaded herself 
and all her family with so much dishonour , and hence the feud 
winch hod ever since subsisted between them, and had involved 
her unfortunate son in so much trouble and persecution As for 
Oppianicus, Cicero gives a sort of history of hiH life, and a 
full detail of Ins crimes , and by what he relates, Oppiamcus 
appears to have beeu a mail daring, fierce, and cruel, insatiable 
ill avarice and ambition , tunned and hardened in all the crimes 
which those turbulent times of Manus ami Sylla's proscriptions 
produced “Such a man," says our orator, “as, in place ot 
being surprised that he was condemned, you ought ratlin to 
wonder that he had escaped so long ” 

And now, having prepared the way by nil this narration, 
which is clear and elegant, he enters on the hixtoiy of that 
t.imous trial in which lus client was clmrgcd with corrupting 
the Judges Both Clueutius and Oppmnicus were of the city 
Lirinuiii In a public contest about the rights of the freemen 
of that city, they had taken opposite sides, which embittered 
the misunderstanding already sulwisting lietween them Sassia 
now the wife ot Oppianicus, pushed linn on to the destruction 
of her son, whom she hail long hated, as one who was conscious 
of her crimes , and as Clueutius was kuown to have made no 
will, they expected, upon lus death, to succeed to his fortune 
Thu plan was formed, therefore, to dispatch hnn by poison . 
which, considering their foiinur conduct, is no incredible part ot 
the story. Clueutius wa» at that time indisposed the servant 
of hu^phyaician was to lie bribed to £ive him poisou, anil one 
Eabncius, an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employed in 
the negotiation Tlie servant having made the discovery, 
Clnentius first prosecuted Scainauder, a freedman of Fabriuus, 
in whose custody the poison was found , and afterwards Falm- 
nus, for thu attempt upon lus life He prevailed <n I Kith 
m turns and both these persons were condemned by tlic voices 
almost unanimous, of the Judges. 
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Of both these Prejutlteta, as onr author calls them, or previous 
1 1 ii«ls f he gives u very particular account , and rests upon them a 
great part of lus argument, as, in neither of them, there was the 
least charge or suspicion of any attempt to corrupt the Judges 
But in both these trials, Oppiamcua was pointed at plainly , 
in both Scainander and Fahi luius were prosecuted as only the 
instruments anil ministers of hu cruel designs As a ii.itur.il 
■ onsequenco, therefore, Clucntius immediately afterwards raised 
a third prosecution, against Oppianicus himself, the contnvoi 
and author of the whole It was m tins prosecution, that 
money was wud to have been given to the J udges ; all .Rome 
was failed with the report of it,.uul the alarm loudly raised, th.it 
no mail's life or liberty was safe, if such dangcrouB practices 
were not checked By the following arguments, Cicero defend* 
Ins client against this heavy charge ot the Crimen, eorrupli 
Jiuhcu 

He reasons, firm,, that there was not the least reason to suspect 
it , seeing the condemnation of Oppuinicus was a direct nod 
licit saury i iiiisequcncc of the judgments givcu against Sea- 
iiininlcr and Fain Irma, in the two former trials, trials, that acre 
lair nnil uiusirriiptcil, to tho satistoction of the whole woild 
V< t by these, the road was laid clearly open to the detection ot 
t Ippi.iniLiis s guilt Ills insti uiuents and ministers being once 
i Diiiluniued, mid by the vciy same Judges too, nothing could Is 
more slwuril than to i use a cry about an innocent person being 
i in iiuivciiti d by bribery, when it was evident, oil the contra n 
ill it a guilty jieiuon w.is now hrmight into judgment, umU i 
sinli i u i'll instances, that unless the Judges were altogetlnr 
■in niihisteiit with theiusulves, it was impossible for him to bo 
iicijuitcd 

lie reasons next, that, if in this trial there were any eoiriqi- 
turn ot the Judges liy money, it was minutely more pi nimble, 
that coiruptiou should linve proceeded from Oppianicus than 
I loin t'luciitms Fur setting aside the diUcremi. of cliaraetei 
In tween the two men, tho one fan, the othei flagitious, what 
motive h.ul ( 'Incut urn to try so odious and dangeious mi ex- 
periment, as that of hribuig Judges l Was it not much more 
likely that hu should have had recourse to this last remedy, 
who saw and knew himselt and lus cause to lie m the utmost 
ilnugir, than the other, who hail a cause clear in itself, and 
of the issue of which, m consequence of the two previoi^ sen- 
tences gi\ on hy tho same Judges, he had lull reason to Is* 
i initiilent I 11 is it not much inure likely, that he should hills', 
who lmd every thing to tear, whose lite and liberty, and tor- 
timo were at stike, than he who had ulready prevailed in a 
material part of his ohurge, ami who had no further intucst m 
the issue of the prosecution, tli.ui as justice was eouecrued ) 

In tile third jilace, he asserts it ns a certain fact) tliat Oppiau 
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icus dul attempt to bribe the .Tudgea , that the corruption 
m this trial, so much complained uf, a as employed, uot by 
Cluentius but against lum lie calls on Titus Attiua. the 
Orator on the opposite side , he ch.dleuges him to deny, if lie 
i.iu, or if ho (Loro, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-two Jitdievjs 
.Stfrrti, did receive money trom Oppiaineiis , he names the sum 
that was given , he names the ]iersons that were present, alien, 
after the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund tho 
bribe This is a strong fact, and would seem quite decisive 
lint, unluckily, a very cross circumstance occurs here K«i 
this very Stalenus gave Ins voiee to condemn Oppiaineiis For 
tins sti.mge incident Cicero accounts m the following manner 
m i leans, says he, known to bo a worthless man, and accustomed 
More to the like practices, entered into n treaty with Oppi.im- 
i us to bring lull oil, and demanded for that purpoae a mi tain 
sum, ivlmli llh undertook to distribute among a competent 
n umbel of the other Judges When hu was oneo in possession 
nt the money , when he found n greater treasure, than over 
he h.ul been master of, deposited in his empty anil wretched 
h ibiuitioii, he became very unwilling to part with any of it to 
his eollengucs , and bethought lumaelf of some menus by which 
In could eontnve to keep it nil to himself Tho scheme which 
In, dev ised for this purpose, was, to promote the coudenninlion, 
nisli ad of the aiquiul ot Oppuuuuus , .is, from n condemned 
p< nun, lie dul not apprehend much danger uf liemg railed to 
in mint, or liemg obliged to make restitution Instead, tin re- 
tme u! elide, worn liig to g.un .iuy of Ilia colleagues, he irritated 
s u* b .is lie h.«l lntlucnus with against Oppuuueus, by hrst prn- 
inr-iug them money in his mime, and afterwards telling them, 
th.it Oppmuicus li.nl eheiiliil him 't When Seiitmee was to bo 
l loiioum ed, lie h.ul taken measures for being nliseiit himself, 

■ nit bung In might by Oppiamcus's lawyers from niiothei tom 1,6 
slid obliged to give lus voice, lie found it necessary to h .id tbo 
w iv. in condemning the in m whose money hu h.ul lului, with- 
out fulfilling the bin gain wliuli he hid mode with bun 

Jiy these pl.uisibli tacts ,md reasonings, the iliarartcr of Clu 
eiitms seems ill .1 gic.it measure tleais d , and, wh.it (Wio 
•‘hnlly intended, tin odium thrown uihui the adverse pnty 
Hut a difficult p,irt of the Orator’s Iiiisiuihh still iiiiiniiiid 
1 here were scvu.il subsequent derisions of the Piiitoi, the 
Censors, and the Senate, against the Judges in this cause, 

• " Cum enact tqrcnn, iminptn<wn«, *uH ix nlliiluw, prrfidioKiiH ct liiiii doim 
«u c, niifLiriiiiiH in ltK.iH, rt nmiiiiwiniH, tunium nutiimuruiii jiusitiiiii vldurit, ul 
vititi ni umbtiHiu ct friuitii m viTrun imuUm kuiuu uutit Itatmii I in lie liiinf 
imhi itfitiir, i|«Mi pm. ter |w nuilmn ct uifiuni iin quit rot nr / Siqum i mu furti t isns 
\ jw.nt.ulo cnpmrit, nun in. reddendum ustf Jim*! quLutiti in ifptur inqn II uihih, 
unit, et perdituni j«nmtenmuiUH. (’uplfc hoe consilium ui pt'c.umitni qmliuwl un 
^ uKibim luv lKHimiH jKjlHrcuLiir, deindo ( am jMisttii KUtipi un rt , (it qtioliuiiii 
» rT Tv\ t*n kutmihti ana ajiunte Bt.v4.1x judicuturu* putabot, Ikm «|ul loviurui oruut, 
<WltaUuno into* Oppiabico redderet " 
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which all proceeded, or seemed to proceed, upon thiB ground of 
bribery and corru{ition , for it is plain the suspicion prevailed 
tlmt if Oppiunitiis had given money to Stnlenus,Cluentius had 
ontfaribed him To all these decisions, however, Cicero replies 
with much distinctness and subtdty of aigument, though it 
might be tedious to follow him through all his reasonings on 
these heads. He shows, that the facts were, at that tune, very 
indistinctly known , that the decisions appealed to were hastily 
given , that not one of them concluded directly against his 
< 'lient , and that, su< h .is tin y w ere, they were entirely brought 
.ilsiut by the inflanimntniy and tactions narrangucs of Qmuctius, 
tho Tribune of the People who bud been tho Agent iu d \d\o' 
i ito of Oppuuiicus , ami who, enraged at the defeat lie had 
sustained, had employed all his tuhunitial influence to rain! a 
stonu against the Jinlgis who condemned his Cjfccnt. 

At 1 < ngtli, Cicero untie* to reason concerning the ] omt of 
Law The (r.wc it (' rnijiti ./uihcii, or the bribing of Judges, 
was capital In the turnons hex Cm mini tie Sian us, was ron- 
t.iiuid tins ilause (which we hud still extant, Pandect lib xlvui 
’lit Id 5 1 ) “Qui judieem corrupcnt, tel corrunqiendum 
i limit i it, bAc lege tineatur” This danse, however, wc leirn 
from Cicero, wn* restricted to Magistrates and Senators, nil 
.cs ( I iic ut i iis was only <d the Equcsti ion Order, he was not, nm 
Hiip|Hising him guilty, within the law Of this Ciccio avails 
liiinsidt doubly mid as he shows here tho most masteily ad- 
dress, I shall give a Biiiiimary of his pleiuliiig on this piit ot 
the cause “Von," iciys he to tho Advoc ite tor the pronto itoi 
‘ton, T Attms, I know, had eveiy where given it out, that l 
was to defend luy Client, not from facts, not upon the footing 
of innocence, Imt hv taking advantage mendy of the law in In-. 
U I in It Have I doue so 1 1 appeal to yourmlf Have I sought 
®o novel linn Isdiuid a legal d« feiieo only I On the conti nv, 
Ii.ivi I not pleaded Ins cause ns if he had been a Sen.itoi, b ible, 
bv the Cornelian law, to be capitally minuted, and shown, 
that ueitliei proof nor probable presumption lies against Ins 
tliliutciini I Lu doing so, 1 must acquaint you, tlmt 1 luvi 
complied with the desire of Clucntius linnselt Foi when bo 
luwt eonsulti d me in this cause, and when L informed him that 
it wasileur no action loiild lie brought .ig.iinnt him from the 
Cornelian Liw, In instantly la-sought and obtested me, that 
T would not rest Ins dvteiuc upon that gimind , saying with 
tears in his eyes, 1 li.it Ins icpututioii was as dear to him as lu-> 
lif ' , nnd that whit he sought is an innocent man, was not oulv 
to lie absolved, lioin am |h unity, but to be acquitted in *lio 
opinion ot nil his fellow uti/cus 

“llitheito, then, i have pleaded tins cause upon this plan 
lint uiy Clout 11111't forgive ire if now I shall plead it upon mv 
own For 1 should V wanting to mvsclf, and to that regard 
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w Inch my diameter and station require me to bear to tho Ians 
of the State, if I should allow any person to ho judged of hy 
a law which docs not bind him You, Attms, indeed, have told 
in, that it was a scandal and reproach, that a Roman Knight 
idiould be exempted from those penalties to which a Senatm, 
t.n corrupting Judges, is liable But I must tell you, that it 
Mould be a much greater reproach, m a State that is rcgulilcd 
l.y law, to depart from the Law What safety have auv ot us in 
mil persons, what security for our rights, if tho law sh ill Is: set 
a-ide 1 By what title do you, Q Naso, sit ill that chair and 
preside ill this judgment? Ry Nvhat light, T Attms, do you 
u him*, or do I defend 1 Whence all the solemnity and pomp ot 
I udgos, and Clerks, and Olhcurs, of which this house is lull? 
Does not ull proceed from tin* law, which regulates tin whole 
d p-iitmeuts of the State, which, ns a common bond, holds its 
lin nils-rs together, and, like the soul within the IhmIv, ,u t mites 
md directs all the public functions ?* Oil what gi.iund then, 
dire you speak lightly of the law, or move tint, hi a minimal 
tllal Judges should advance one step lieyond what it jiemuts 
them to go ? The wisdom of our ancestors has found, that, as 
t* uators and Magistrates enjoy lughei dignities, and great! r 
id vantages than otliei members of the Htatc, the Isiw should 
also, with regard to them, lio more ati ict, and the puutyaiid 
uiieurrupteiliiesH of their morals ho guarded by more severe 
sanctions But if it he your pic tsure that this institution should 
Is* iltcreil, it you wish to luve the Cornelian Uiw, com ruling 
In iUtj, extended to all milks, then let us join, not in violating 
the Liw, but iu proposing to have this alteration m.ule by a new 
I im My client, Clucntius, will lie the foremost in this measure, 
who now, while the old law sulwistS, rejected its defem e, and 
i equired his cause to be pleaded, as it lie had Us n Uminl by it 
Hut, though lie would uot avail himself of the law, you aio 
humid m justice not to stretch it lieyond its proper limits” 

Such is the reasoning of Cicero on this he,ul , eloquent, surely 
uni strong As his uianuur is ditFiise, I have giuvtly abudgid 
it Irum he onginal, but have endiavoureil to retain itH force 
hi the Lvttcr part of tlio Oration, Cicero treats of the other nc 
■ iivition that was lirouglit against Clucntius, of having poisoned 
0| pi mu us On this, it appears, Ins accusers tiieniscives laid 
small stress , having placed their fluef hope iu overwhelming 

* 11 \ib Attiurt, Intlitfiium own faunnn, nl noiwtor Jnclii lo qiioinr|iiavn clrtiun 
inherit, cum K gilm* temm , A Eqtici Kotiunu* hoc nltm lucent t i uni non tun n 

• 1 1 • ll I l I 1 til l 411111111* 1*1 ■ II 1-I"| i-l If (Hum I *1 III lit IM* I I J 

1 I* iii UiU‘«|iii uiP 1 i*ni in itur il - li » i.iiIhii IIin mill ■ i 

Im i»<l i i.u - <| iu fi . iur iii 1 |i ihlnai II x f' i In until i li 1 *.- 1 .! i i 

* i I'.i.al ■» ii i li- i L ii i it on * I* 1 1 , « t ■* b'i ill iu i'i ll ■ ,-ai-i i f* ii 

4 b I t *1 r| i-i i. r*u i “ii i ii. 111,-11 i * 1 -jin "nit \,j* - i |%i-ilm i. 

■‘i. 'in it tcuiKUint et uiLmhnK, utl noil imtcxt I<u^iuri nuiuxtri, niupiHtrituH , 

• num hiUf|in.t»H, jwIium, h^um il mque liluno nmiies miiuuh hctvi, ut 111*.* 
'■’"X lHRiKiiiiiiiii t£unl cat, Naso, cur tu m line 1*msj hm1(j.is !" iLl 
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for him, than to have escaped those snares, if hr must still he 
oppressed by an odium 'which I have shown to be ho unjust 
But in you he trusts, in your clemency and jour equity, that 
now, on a full and fair heanug of hia cause, you u ill restore him 
to his honour , you will restore him to his friends and fellow 
utizens, of whose real and high estimation of him you have seen 
such strong proofs and will show, by your decision, that though 
taction ana calumny may reign for a while in pojmlai meetings 
and harangues, in trial and judgment regard is paid to the 
truth only " 

1 hare given only a skeleton of tins Oration of Cicero What 
1 have principally aimed at, was to show his disposition and 
method , his arrangement of facts, and the conduct and force of 
some of ins main arguments Hut, m onler to have a full view 
of the subject, and of the art with which the Oratoi manages it, 
recourse must lie had to thu anginal Few of Cieem's Orations 
contain a greater variuty of facts and argumentations, uhieli 
n nders it difhcult to oiialyyo it fully Hut fill tins reason 1 
iliisiso it, as on excellent example of managing at the liar a 
coni] ilex and liitiicato cause, with order, elegance, and force 
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Hymns treating of the structure and component parts of a 
regular Oration, 1 purposed making some observations on the 
f« collar strain, the distinguishing dim actors, of each of tho three 
great kinds of Public Shaking 1 have ulrendy treated of tlm 
hloquence of Popular Assemblies, and of the Kloonciice of the 
Bar The subject which -remains for thiN Lecture is, the strain 
mil spirit of that Eloquence which is suited to the Pulpit 
Let ns begin with considering the advantages and disadvan- 
tages winch belong to this field of Public Speak uig The 
Pulpit has plainly several advantages peculiar to itself The 
dignity and importance of its subjects must be acknowledged 
*'H»*rior to any other They are such .is ought to interest evurv 
o.ie, anil can be brought home to every man's heart ; and hiicJi 
• s admit, at the same tunc, both the highest embellishment in 
■o senbnig, and the greatest vehemence and wnruith m enforcing 
i hem The Preacher has also great advantages in treating his 
subjects He speaks not to one or a few Judges, but to a large 
Assembly He is secure from all interruption He is obliged 
no replies, or extemporaneous efforts He chouses his theme 
"t leisure , and comes to the public with all the assistance which 
'I e most accurate premeditation can give linn 
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But, together with these advantages, there are also peculiar 
difficulties that attend the Eloquence of tue Pulpit The 
Preacher, it is true, has no trouble in contending with on adu>r- 
Hary , but then Deliate and Contention eulivs n genius, and 
procure attention The Pulpit Orator is, perhaps, m too quit! 
possession of his field His subjects of discoui se ere, m tlu.ui- 
sclves, noble and important, but they are subjects trite and 
f.uiiiliar They have for ages employed so many speakers and 
so many pons , the public ear is so much accustomed to tlu-in 
that it requires moic than on ordinal y power of genius tu h\ 
attention Nothing within the ru.ieh of art is more difficult than 
to Inflow on what is common, the grace of novelty No sort nf 
couqioHitinn whatever is such a trial of skill, as where the tueiu 
of it lies wholly in the execution , not m giving any inform ition 
that is new, not in convincing men of what they did not believe , 
but in dressing truths which they knew, and of which they were 
belong coiiviiued, in sneh colours ns may most forcibly alien 
their iiiinguiation anil heart * It is to be considered too, th i‘ 
the subject of the Preacher generally confines lum to abxtrm i 
qualities, to virtues and vices , whereas, that of other popul u 
Speakers lu.uls them to treat of persons , which is n subject III it 
commonly interests the bearers more, and takes fu-stei lmld ■ t 
the imagiiiation The Preacher's business is solely to make vmi 
detest the ei line The L’leadei’s to make v on detest tin* cuiiiiiial 
He describes a living person, and with more facility roiMs 
yom ludigiintioii Plum these causes it comes to pass tli ii 
though we have a great numliei ot moderately good Pre illicit 
we have, however, so few tli.vt arc smgnhuly eminent W i .m 
still tar from pel tectum in the Ait of Preaching, and purlin p- 
there are few things m which it is more dilhcult to excel t Tin 

* W li it t have said on Una subject, eoinddm very much with tho ohservutu.ii- 
made li> Uiu fmaiiua M Bruycre, in lus Wisurx do blcdt, when ho is i»m|unn, 
Ua, eloquence of thu pulpit to that of tin. liar 1 L'Eloqucnec do la cli ua, in t. 
Sin y outre d hiiiUHin ot du talmt do l’uratour. nt cuthnt, eiiniine do iwii d. 
!► rwniiuM, ot d'uiic dilhnlu execution II hiut man Inr par dca lIiuiuim IxiUii- 
dim co t|ui a eU dit, it oo (|nt Ion prcvoit quo vous silts dim Ion in ititrea e. 'Til 
gnuidcx, mum uinfcs ot tnvhdos, les pnnupex nun, ucus (hint lex iililili IIP- 
pt loHnuit les cnutluKhiua d lulu scale vut il y nitre uo si\jit* qui unit khIiIiiih', 
nuiix qul |«ait traitor lo nulditiiu ? — Ixi Pndicattiir nest point * intend coniine 
ravoent |»ir den hilts tonjours nunvoaux, i«ar do didoroiui dvSiituh im, iur - 
avuiitiiros iiioules , 11 liu s oxoree lamit sur lus qncxtiniM dimteuses , il nt f .it 
point vali.lr lus vloltulca coijjoctures, ct loo presumptions , toutes elitist-., m in 
imiiiis, qul Slhveut lo genic. lul donnunt do la force, et do l'etoudua, et qui . . ii 
tnugntut burn moms 1 eloquence, qu'clkw mo lo luwnt, ot lo Uirlgtut 11 doit, el 
cdutmire, tirer son dlsconni d uue source cumimine, ot a tout lo month, jmi<tr ■ t 
all s'lhartc do eva licnx cowninus, 11 n’uot pins isipulaire, il cot anstruit in 
dStlauiateiir." The iuferoneo whltli lui draws fmm thaw reflections is very just 
11 11 ost plus alsS do pn-cher quo do |ilsblor , nuns pins didhnle do bum prethtr qnt 
de bicn pluldcr M Ism ClmnictonB, oa Harare do co Slode, p SOI 

t What I any here, and in other paisagca, of our being for from perfection u 
the art of preaching, and of there tisuig tow who are atiignlurly eminent in it is 
to la always iindorxL.kid ax referring to an nloal vitw of tnt nerfoction of tins ni, 
whltli none, perliniw, alneo tho days of the aiaixtlea, over did, or ever will, reutli 
Dqt m Hut degree *if tht elwiutncc of tho pulpit, which promotes, in a consider 
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object, however, is liable, and worthy, upon many accounts, of 
being pursued with zeal 

It may, perhaps, O'-cur to some, that Preaching is no projwr 
subject of the Art of Eloquence This, it may be said, belongs 
only to humau stuihes and indentions but the truths of religiun, 
with the greater simplicity, and the less mixture ot art they are 
set forth, are likely to prod e the more successful This objection 
mould have weight, if Eloquence mere, os the jicrsons mho make 
such an objection commonly take it to be, mi ostentatious and 
deceitful art, the study of words and of plausibility only, ealcu- 
1 1 ted to please, and to tickle the car But against thw ldc.i of 
Eloquence I have all along guarded True Eloquence is tile .lit 
of placing truth in the must advantageous light lor conviction 
mil persuasion This is dihat cicry good man who preaches flic 
i liisjiel not only may, hut ought to Tiavo at heart. It is most 
intimately connected with tlie success of his mimstiy , and meie 
it needful, as .issuredly it is not, to reason any fiirtlici on this 
head, me might refer to the Discourses of the Pro] hots and 
Apostles, os models ot the most sublime and persuuside Elo- 
quence, adapted both to tho nn.lgi nation and the pissiiuis ot men 

All essential requisite ill order to pi each well, is to have a 
just, and at the same time a fixed awl habitual diuw of the end 
<>t preaching I'm in no art u» any man execute mi'll, who 
lias nut a just idea of tho end and object of that art. The end 
ol all preaching is, to jiersuaile men to become good Every 
Siii'ou therefore, should Imj a persuasive oration , not buL th.it 
the Preacher is to instruct and to teach, to rensun and to argue 
All persuasion, as l showed formerly, is to lie founded uu ma- 
in tion The understanding must always ls> applied to m the 
first place, in onlei to make a lasting impression on the lieiut , 
.uni lie who would woik oil men's pissioiis, or influence then 
practice without first giving them just piineiples, and enlighten- 
ing their minds, is no better than a mere declanuer He inuy 
raise transient emotions, or kindle a passing ardour , but can 
produce no solid or lasting effect At the same tunc, it must lie 
remembered, that all tho Preacher's instructions are to be of the 
practical kind , and that pcrsu.uuou must ever lie his ultimate 
"lyect It is not to discuss Momu nhstiusc point, that ho ascends 
the Pulpit. It is not to illustrate some metaphysical truth, or 
to inform men of something which they never heard before , hut 
it is to make them 1 letter men , it is to give them at once, clear 

alile n oamire, tho groat end of allfluntion, and given a Jtut tltlo to high reputation 
uud chuuh, there ore many who hold a a cry honourable rank 1 igrcu uitmly 
ui opmiun with « au did judge (I)r Cuiunbcll on Rlictonc, B. i c 10), win 
f werr that coiuudcnng Low rare the talent of eloquence jp among nu n, anil 

iiKutmug all the diHwdvantagca under which preacltcrH labour, inn Ik.uI«a ly 
li in the frequency of thin excrufoo. joined with the oth> r dntlui of thur ufltcu, to 
W* *h lixud joutwrs a ru ubKgud, them k luuru rusiBon to wonder Unit wo buir iw 
iiiiui}* matrnctitc, and even eloquent acrmouH, (Jiao that vre hear so few 
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wwb, and persuasive impressions of religious truth The EIo- 
quenco of the Pulpit, then must be Popular Eloquence One 
of the first quolitn s of preuunmg is to be populni , not in the 
Meuse of accommodation to tlie humours nud prejudices of tin 
jmuple, (which tends only to make a preacher contemptible!, 
nut in the true souse of tho word, calculated to make iinpnisanm 
on the people , to stuke and seise their heat ts I scruple not 
therefore to assert, that the absti act and philosophical manner 
«t preaching, however it may have sometimes been admired, ts 
formed upon a very faulty idea, and deviates widely from the 
just plan of Pulpit Eloquence ihvtiunal, indeed, a Preacher 
ought al ways to he , he must give lus audience deal ideas on 
evi ry subject, and entcitain them with sense, not with sound 
l>ut to lie an accurate Ilcasuner will he small praise, it lie lie not 
a jiersuasive speaker also 

Sow if tins he the pmper idea of a Sermon, a persuasive ora- 
tion, one very matei lal consequence follows, that the Preacher 
himself, in nrdci to he successful, must lie a good man. In i 
preceding Lecture, I endeavoured to show, that on no hiiIijk t 
< aii any man lie tmly eloquent, who does not utter the “ vere 
voces ah 11110 pectore," who does not speak the language ot lus 
o« 11 conviction, ami lus own feelings If this holds, ns in niv 
opinion it does in other kinds of Public Speikiug, it ccttauilj 
holds in the highest degree in Preaching Tliere, it is ot thi 
utmost « I mseq IIC11C0 that tlie Speaker (irmly believe both the 
Irulli and the lmpoi tancc of those principles which he inculcates 
on otheis , and not only thill he belli ve them siieeuliitivcly, hut 
ha\c a luely and hciiuuh feeling ot them This will atuajs 
gi\c an earnestness and strength, n fervoui of juety to lus 
Kvlioit itimis, superior m its etfucts to all the arts ot studud 
hliMiiu in e mid, without it, the .issisUtncc of ait w il\ seldom 
lie title to conceal thu mere decliunier A spmt ot true pn tv 
would prove the most effectual guard against those cnors whu h 
Preachers are apt to commit. It would make their discoursi , 
solid, logout, and useful, it would prevent those liivolousaud 
osts'iitalious harangues, winch have no utliei aim than merely to 
make a p 11 idu of S|M!ech, 01 amuse an .uidience , anil perhaps 
the dilhmlty of attaining tlnit pttih of liabitu.il piety and good- 
ness, w Ineli the jiertectiuu of Pulpit Eloquence would requiri . 
anil of muting it with that thorough knowledge of the world, 
■aid those other talents which are requisite tor excelling in the 
Pulpit, is one of the great causes why so few arrive at verj 
high eminence in this sphere. 

The chief characteristics of the Eloquence suited to tho Pul- 
pit, as distinguished from the other kinds of Public Speaking, 
appear to mo' to bo these two, Grant) and Warmth Tho 
serious nature of the subj, its belonging to the Pulpit requires 
Gravity , their importance to mankind requires Warmth It •* 
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far from being either easy or common to unite these character* 
of Eloquence The Grave, when it is predominant, is apt to 
run into a dull uniform solemnity The Warm, when it wants 
gravity, borders on the theatrical and light The union of the 
i wo must be studied by all Preachers as of the utmost con- 
sequence, both in the composition of their discourses, nnd in 
their manner of delivery Gravity and warmth united, form 
that character of preaching which the French call Onction , 
the affecting, penetrating, interesting manner, flowing from a 
strong sensibility of heart m the Preacher to the importance of 
those truths which lie delivers, and an earnest desire that they 
make full impression on the hearts of his Hearers. 

Next to a just idea of the nature and object of Pulpit Elo- 
quence, the point of greatest importance to a Preacher, is n 
proper choice of the subjects on which he preaches. To give 
lules for the choice of subjects for Sermons, belongs to the 
theological more than the rhutoncal chair ; only m general, they 
should be such as appear to the Preacher to be the most 
useful and the beat accommodated to the circumstances of Ills 
Audience. No man can he called eloquent, who speaks to an 
Assembly on subjects or in a strain, which none or lew of them 
comprehend The unmeaning applause which the ignorant give 
to what is above their capacity, common sense and common 
probity must teach every man to despise. Usefulness and true 
Eloquence always so together , and no man can long be reputed 
a good Preacher who is not acknowledged to be an useful one 
The rules which relate to the couduet of the different parts of 
.1 Sermon, tlie Introduction, Division, arguincntatu e and pa- 
thetic parts, I reserve till I come to treat of the conduct of a 
Discourse in general, but some rules and olwervation^ which 
respect a Sermon as a particular species of composition, I shall 
now give, and I hope they may Is 1 of some use 
The first which I shall mention is, to attend to the Unity of 
a Sermon Unity indeed is of great consequence m every com- 
position , but in other Discourses, where the elioice and direction 
of the subject are not left to the Speaker, it may be lesa in his 

K iwcr to preserve it. In a Sermon, it must be always the 
rcachcr’s own fault if he transgress it What I mean b> 
I'uity is, that there should be some one main ]K>int to which 
the whole strain of the Sermon should refer It must not be a 
bundle of different subjects strung together, but one suhject 
must predominate throughout This rule is founded on what 
we all experience, that tLc mind can fully attend only to one 
capital object at a time By dividing, you always weaken the 
HniireBsion. Now, this unity, without whicl^ no Sermon can 
either have much beauty, or much force, does not require that 
there should be no divisions or separate heads in the Discourse, 
or that one single thought only should be, agnin and again, 
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turned up to the hearers in different lights. It is not to l« 
understood in so mu row s sense it Admits of some variety , a 
admits of under parts and appendages, provided alwaya that «■> 
much Union and Connection be preserved, as to make the whole 
concur in some one impression upon the mmd I may employ, 
for instance, several different arguments to enforce the love ut 
God , I may also inquire, perhaps, into the causes of the decoy 
of this virtue ; still one great object is presented to the mind , 
hut if, because my text says, “ Be that loveth God, must love 
his brother also," I should, therefore, mingle in one Discourse 
irgiinieirb) for the love of Cod and for the love of our neighhonr 
I shii ild offend unpnrdonftbly against Unity, and leave a very 
loose and confused impression on the Hearers* minds. 

In the second place, Sermons are always the more striking, 
aiul commonly the more useful, the more precise and particular 
the subject of them is This follows, lg a great measure, trout 
wlmt 1 was pint now illustrating Though a general subject is 
capable of being conducted with a considerable degree of Umt\, 
vet tlint Unity can no\cr be so complete as in a particular om. 
The impression made must always lie more nndeterminate , and 
the msti nctinn conveyed, will, commonly too, be less direct anil 
cntmiii mg General subjects, indeed, such as the excellency of 
the pleasures of religion, are often chosen by Young Preachers, 
os the most showy, and the easiest to be liundled , ami, doubt 
less, general views of religion are not to be neglected, as on 
several occasions they have great propriety But these are not 
the subjiuts most favourable for producing the high effects uf 
preaching Ihey fall m almost unavoidably with tho beaten 
track ul common-place thought Attention is much more com 
inandcd by sciring some particulnr view of a great subject, some 
single interesting topic, and directing to that point the whol< 
force ot Argument and Eloquence To recsnimend some me 
grace or virtue, or to inveigh against a particular vice, furmslu » 
a subject uot deficient lu unity or precision, but if we coulme 
munch ch to that virtue or vicu os assuming a particular aspc< i, 
and consult r it as it appears in certain characters, or affects cer- 
tain situations in life, the subject becomes still more interesting 
The execution is, I admit, more difficult, but the merit and thu 
effect are higher . • 

In the third place, noter study to say all that can be said 
upon a subject , no error is greater than this Select the licit 
useful, the most striking and persuasive topics winch the text 
suggests, and rest the discourse iqion these If the doctnui* 
which Ministers of the Gospel preach were altogether new to 
their hearers, it might be requisite for them to be exceeding!* 
full on every particular, lest there should be any hazard of then 
uot affording complete information But it is uiueh less for the 
sake of infuim. tion than of persuasion, that Discourses uie 
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delivered from tlic Pulpit , mid nothing is more opposite to pei- 
suasiou, limn an unnecessary and tedious fulness. Them, aie 
always sonic things which the preacher may suppose to tie 
know u and some things winch lie may only slightly touch lr 
lie seek to omit nothing which his subject suggests, it will 
unavoidably happen that he will cueumlier it, aud weaken i,s 
t.nce 

In studying a Sermon, he ought to place himself in the situa- 
tion of a serious Hearer Let linn suppose the subject addressed 
to himself let him consider what views of it would strike him 
most, what arguments would be most likely to persuade him. 
wl. it p.\yta of it would dwell most ujion lus miml ls:t these Is 
i mploSed ns his puneipal materials, aud in these it is must 
lik< !y lus genius will exert itsell with the greatest vigour Tin 
spinning and w ire-diawmg mode, w lin h is not uncommon among 
Preachers, enervates the noblest tenths. It may, indeed. In- ,i 
consequence of observ mg the rule which I am now giving. Unit 
fewer sermons wdl be pruiidied upon one text than is sometimes 
ik no , but this will, m my opinion, lie attended with no dis.nl- 
vnntage 1 know no tienuht that arises from introducing a 
wholi system ot religious truth under every text. The simplest 
mil most riatui.il niutliod by tar, is to choose tli.it view of a unit- 
icet to which tlic text ]iriiiu|ially leads, mid to dwell no longir 
on Ihe text, than is suthcicut tor dlscussuig tlie sulyect in that 
view, which cui commonly lie done with sufficient profound ness 
util distinctness, m one or a fuw discoursos foi it is a very false 
notion to imagine, that they always preach the most profoundly , 
or go the deepest into a subject, who dwell on it the longist. 
On the contrary, tliat tedious circuit, which some are ready to 
t ike in all their illustrations, is veiy frequently owing, either to 
tliur want of dim eminent for perceiving what is most uii]Kirtiuit 
in the sub]ect, 01 to their want ot ability for placing it in the 
most proper point of view. 

In the fourth place, Study above all things to rcnifgr your 
msirui lions interesting to the Hearers. This is the great trial 
uni mark of true genius for the Kloqucucc of tlic Pulpit fur 
untiling is so fatal to success in preaching, as a dry manner A 
div Seiiiioii can never lie a goisl one In order to preach in an 
tntiMi 'ting hi mini much will dcjiend upon the delivery of a 
ihsiuurso, for the miiiiuei in winch a man speaks, is id tin 
utmost consequence, foi .tffecling lus audience , but much will 
also depend on the compusiUou of the i hsooursp < 'onvet 1 m- 
guage, mil elegant description, are but the secondary instruments 
of pri aching in an interesting manner Hie great hi orel lies, m 
bringing home all that is s] token to the hearts of the Hearers, m 
as to make every man think that the Preacher is addressing lnm 
•n particular For this oud, let him avoid all intricate re. own- 
ings , avoid expressing himself in general speculative propose 
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turns, or laying down practical truths m an Abstract metaphy- 
sical manner As much as possible, the Discourse ought to be 
carried on m the strain of direct address to the Audience , not 
ih the strain of one writing an essay, but of one speaking to a 
multitude, and studying to mix what is called Application, or 
wliat has an immediate reference to practice, with tne doctrinal 
.uid didactic parts of the Sermon 

It will he of much advantage to keep always in new the dif- 
ferent ages, characters, and conditions of men, and to accommodate 
directions and exhortations to these different classes of Hearers 
Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to touch his own 
i haroctcr, or to snit his own circumstances, you arm sure of 
interesting lnm No study is more necessary for this purpose, 
than the study of hnman life, and the human heart, Xo be able 
to unfold tliatfieart, and to discover a man to himself, in a light 
in which he never saw his own character before, produces a 
wonderful effect. As long na the Preacher hovers m a cloud of 
general oliservations, and descends not to trace the particular 
lines and features of manners, the Andience are apt to think 
themselves unconcerned in the description It is the striking 
accuracy of moral characters, that gives the chief power and 
effect to a Preacher's Discourse Hence, examples louuded on 
liiKtunual facts, mid drawn from real 'life, of which kind the 
Scriptures afford niauy, always, when they are well chosen, com- 
mand high attention No favourable opportunity of introducing 
these should be emitted They correct, in some degree, that 
disadvantage to which I before observed preaching is subject, of 
Iwing confined to treat of qualities m the abstract, not of persons, 
and place the weight and reality of religious truths in the most 
convincing light Perhaps the moat beautiful, and among the 
most uhi rul iiermohs of uny, though, lmleed, the most difficult 
in composition, arc such as are wholly ch.iractunstical, or founded 
on the illustration of some peculiar character, or remarkable 
piece df history, in tlie sacred writings , by pursuing which one 
cau trace, and lay open, some of the most secret windings of 
man's heart. Other topics of preaching have been much beaten 
but this is a field, which, wide in itself, has hitherto been little 
explored by the composers of Sermons, and possesses all the 
advantages of liemg curious, new, and highly useful Bishop 
Butler's Sermon on the character of Balaam, will give an idea of 
that sort of preaching which I have in my eye 
In the fifth and last place, Liet me add a caution against taking 
the model of preaching from particular fashions that chance to 
have the vogue These are torrents that swell to-day, and will 
have spent themselves by to-morrow. Sometimes it is the taste 
of poetical preaching, sometimes of philosophical, that has the 
fashion on its side , at one timo it mast be all pathetic, at another 
tunc all argumentative, according as Borne celebrated preacher 
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|uj ut the example Each of these modes, m the extreme, is 
very faulty ; and he who conforms himself to any of them, will 
both cramp genius and corrupt it. It is the universal taste of 
mankind , which is subject to no such changing modes, that alone 
is entitled to possess any authority , and inis will never give its 
sanction to any strain of preaching, but what is founded on human 
nature, oonnected with usefulness, adapted to the proper idea of 
• Sermon, as a serious persuasive Oration, delivered to a multi- 
tude, in order to make them better men Let a preacher form 
himself upon this standard, and keep it close m his eye, and lie 
will be m a much surer road to reputation, and bucccxs at List, 
than by a servile compliance with any popular taste, or transient 
humour uf his Hearers. Truth and good sense are firm, and will 
establish themselves , mode and humour are feeble and fluctu- 
ating Let him never follow, implicitly, any one examplo , or 
become a servile imitator of any Preacher, however much 
admired. From various examples, he may pick up much for lux 
improvement , some ha may prefer to the rest ; Dut the sen i- 
lity ot imitation extinguishes all genius, or rather is a proof uf 
the entire want of genius. 

With respect to Style, that which the Pulpit requires, must 
certainly, m the hist pi ice, be very perspicuous. As discourses 
spoken there are calculated for the instruction of all sorts of 
hearers, plainness and simplicity should reign m them. All 
unusual, swollen, or high-sounding words, should be avoided , 
especially all words that are merely poetical, or merely philoso- 
phical Young Preachers are apt to bo caught with the glare of 
these , and ra young Composers the error may be excusalih , 
but they may lie' assured that it is an error, and proceeds from 
liieir not having yet acquired a correct Taste. Dignity of 
expression, indeed, the Pulpit requires m a high degree , nothing 
that is mean or grovelling, no low or vulgar phrases, ought on 
any account to be admitted But this dignity is perfectly con 
, hi stent with simplicity The words employed may be all plant 
words, easily understood, and in common use , and yet the Style 
may be abundantly dignified, and, at the same time, very lively 
and animated. For a lively and auimntcd Style is extremely 
suited to tlie Pulpit The earnestness which a Frnaclier ought 
to feci, and the grandeur and importance of his subjects, justify 
and often require warm and glowing expressions He not only 
ruayemploy metaphors and comparisons, out, on proper occasions, 
may apostrophise the saint or the sinner , may personify inani- 
mate objects, break out into bold exclamations, bad, m general, 
lias the command of the most passionate figures of Speech But 
on this subject, of the proper use and management of figures, ( 
have insisted so fully in foinier Lectures, that Llutve no occasion 
now to give particular directions , unless it be only to recall to 
mind that most capital rule, never to employ strong figures, or 
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a ] pathetic Style, except in cases where the subject leads to them, 
autl where the Speaker is impelled to tho use of them by native 
unaffected warmth 

Tho language of Sacred Scripture, properly employed, is a 
great ornament to Sermous It may be employed, either in the 
way of quotation or allusion. Direct quotations, brought from 
Scripture, in order to snpport what the preacher inculcates, 
both give authority to hu doctmic, and render his discourse 
more solemn and venerable Allusions to remarkable passages, 
<>r expressions of Scripture, when introduced with propriety, 
have generally a plouauig effect They afford the preacher a 
tund of metaphorical expression, which no other composition 
enjoys, and by means of which he con vary and enliven his 
Style But he must tnko cure that all such allusions be natural 
sml easy , for it they seem forced, they uppnucli to the nature 
of conceits * g 

In a Sermon, no points or conceits should appear, no affected 
smartness mid quaiutness of expression These derogate much 
trom the dignity of the Pulpit , and give to a Preacher that .ur 
of foppishness, which hu ought above all things, to shun It is 
i atlo r n. strung expressive Style, than a sparkling one. that is 
to be studied But we must beware of imagining thnt we ren- 
der Style strung or expressive, by a constant and multiplied use 
of cpith,ctu. Tins is a grv.it error Epithets have often great 
licnuty and force. But it we mtroducc them into eveiy Sen- 
tence, and string many ot them together to one object, m j>Liu 
ot strengthening, we clog and enfeeble Style , m phico of illus- 
trating the image, wu rondel it contused and indistinct He 
that tells me “ ot this perishing, mutable, and transitoiy world," 
by all these three epithets, does not give mo so stiong an ulca of 
what ho would convey, os if he had used one ot them with pro- 
priety I conclude this head with ou advn e, ucvci to have what 
may lie called a favourite expression , fur it shows affectation, 
mil liccunies disgusting. lost not nuy expression, which is, 
remarkable for its lustre or beauty, occur twice in tlic same 


• Bishop Sherlock, when uliowfng that tin view* of raison luive been enlarged, 
and the )irinei}>laiu( natural religion illustrated ,hy the ilueuvenea of Clirlstininty, 
attack* uidn-hivurs fui the abuse tliey inaku el’ llano Mb ml in *, in tin* following 
manner •• What a roluni dnwe nutho to them hliswing* wi iuvctsuoIyviVI How 
diureajss.'t fully do wo treat till 11 o*|k 1 of Clu id, to slia.li wu owu that iloar light 
hofcli of reason awl nature, a huh we now i nyo .slam wo t-iidonvour to *el u)t 
nuson and nature in n[ij*nsitlnn to it f l liU'lit the m/lu-nal lutiul wrliuhf lin t 
li m watered and mado wliele, to Is) lifted up a « uii-t lieu C — Vul 1 Dim. i 
Tin* allusion to a noted imnwlo of uiir Lord * tp|c ,r* to uu l,a|,py ami elegant. 
Ilr Heed is reiuaricihly kind of allusions to l*n|iltire stile, but la. soiuitiiiKS 
i iiildoya moll os an toil fiuuafulsual strained V* wlan hu says (Semi i\ ), “ ho 
•mo great virtue will enmo single , tho virtue* ' that he her Jdlatre iclU tear her 
ram/hity/ with Joy and yfndnsM ’ allnitmg to a jiusaagi m the forty-liftb I’ailm. 
wha.li relates to tlu urguis, tla eimi|kuilaus of the kings daughter And 
Ossrm uni ) having raid thnt the uiui unities hive Justly lam < ailed the iron of 
tlu jiutioii headtla, * and (fl/iseyiauC Uw naliuu be evtf.ch* whole body uuset M 
>ii tftlUlLlMt 
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discourse The repetition of it betray* a fondness to thine, 

■ mi, at the same tune, carries tlie npjiearaace of a barren m- 

\ i-lltlOll 

As to the question, whether it be most proper to write Sei- 
inoiis fully, and commit tliem accurately to memory, or to Btiuh 
indy the matter and thoughts, and trust the expression, in i>ait 
it least, to the delivery 1 I am of opinion, that no umvumul 
i ule can liere be given. The choice or either of these methods 
must be left to the Preachers, according to their different guuux 
Up expressions which come anna ana glowing from the mind, 

■ luring the fervour of pronunciation, will often iiave a supcrim 
.’race and energy, to those which are studied m the retirement 
■f the closet. But then, this fluency and power of expression 

■ innot, at all times, be deluded upon, even by those of the 
readiest genius , and by uiuuy can at no tune be commanded 
u hen overawed by the presence of an Audience. It in propel 
therefore to begin, at least, the practice of preaching, with wi it- 
mg as accurately os passible This is alwolntuly nuccssaiy in 
■ho beginning, in order to acquire the ]>ovrer and habit of coirvcl 
shaking, nay, also of correct thinking, upon religious subjects 
I am inclined to go farther, and to say, Hint it is proper not only 
to begin thus but also to coutmue, as loug as the habits of in- 
dustry last, in the practice both of writing and committing to 
memory Relaxation in this particular is ho common, mid so 

■ i-ady to grow upon most Speakers in the Pulpit, that there is 
I ’.tie occasion for giving any cautions against the extreme ui 
a er-doing in accuracy 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to Lnyt ajnrt 
All that 7 shall now say upon this head is, that the practice ot 
reading Sermons, is one of the greatest obstacles to the Hlo- 
quuuce of the Pulpit in Oroat Britain, where alone this practice 
prevails No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, can 
li.no tlie same force when read, os when s]xiken The common 
people all feel this, and their prejudice against this practice is 
not without foundation in nature What is gained hereby in 
point of correctness, is not equal, I apprehend, to what is InHt in 
point of persuasion and force They, whoso memories are not 
ihle to retain the whole of a Discourse, might aid themselves 

■ onsulerably by short notes lying before them, which would allow 
them to preserve, ui a greet measure, the freedom and ease ot 
<>ne who speaks 

The French and English writers of Sermons proceed upon 
' cry different ideas of the Eloquence of the Pulpit , and seem 
indeed to have split it betwixt them A French Sermon is, for 
most part, a warm animated exhortation , on English one, is a 
piece of cool instructive reasoning The French Preachers ad- 
dress themselves chiefly to the imagination and the passions , 
the English, almost solely to the understanding It is the uufcm 
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of thaw two kind* of composition, of the French earnest new and 
warmth, with tho English accuracy and reason, that would form, 
according to my ides, the model of a perfect Sermon A French 
Sermon would *oana in our ears as a Hond, and often, as an 
enthusiastic, harangue. The censure, which, in fact, the French 
Critics pass on the English Preachers is, that they are Philoso- 
phere and Logicians, but not Orators.* Hie defects of most of 
the French Sermons are these ‘ from a mode that prevails 
among them of taking their texts from the lesson of the day, 
the connexion of tho text with tho subject is often umiatuftl 
and forced ,t their applications of Scripture ore fanciful rathe i 
than instructive , their method is stiff and cramped, by their 
practice of dividing their subject always either into three, oi 
two, main points , and their composition is m general too dif- 
fuse, and consists rather of a very few thoughts spread out, and 
highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of sentiments; Ail- 
nutting, however, all these defects, it cannot be denied that then 
Sermons ore formed ujsju the idea of a persuasive populai 
Oration , and tlicrufoio l am of opinion, they may be read with 
l«nctit. 

Among tho French Protestant divines, Saurin is the most 
distinguished , ho is copious, eloquent, and dovout, though too 
ostentatious jn his manner. Among tho Roman Catholics, tie- 
two most eminent are Hourdalouc, and Massillon It is a sub- 
ject of disputo among the Freuch Critics, to which of these the 
preference is due, and eaeli of them has hiH partisans. To liour- 
■laloue, they attribute more solidity and close reasoning , to 
Massillon, a more pleasing and cngaguig manner Eourdaloue 
is indceil a great reasouer, and inculcates Jus doctrines with 
much xeid, piety, and earnestness , but his style is verbose, he 
is disagreeably full uf quotations from the Fathers, and he wants 
imagination Massillon has more graco, more sentiment, and, in 
my opinion, every wav more genius He discovers much know- 
ledge both of the world uuil uf the human heart , he is pathetic 
and persuasive , and, upon the whole, is perhaps the most elo- 
quent writer of Sermons which modern times have produced X 

* 14 Lea Non non* Mint, mi rant notro methods, da Trail dlseotuu oratoirai , et 
non Imm omunio chci lea Anglois, «U«« dlaettKsdona iwtaplitKlciiie* plus com enables 
h anu Actuhnilc. <\u mix Assemblies poynUiru* qul se funuont dims non buniplc*. 
ot qu'U s’ igit d’Jiwtruirc dee devoirs du Clwvtuuimiu), d'cncouragcr, de oonsokr, 
ilV'dillur " — lUictortqiic Francois, pur M Cmvier, tom I p J St 

f 0>io of M-vnl Urn's 1n»t sermons, tliat on tho coldness ami languor with which 
Christians lwrfonn the duties of religion. hi pruuiiad fnun Lake iv 38. M Awl 
As arose out of the Synagvmt* and entered into Simon's house . and Simon's vjfifs 
meihor mi taken ill with a great freer* 

t In order to give an idea of i,lut kind of eloquence which is employed hy tha 
French jirouchers. I shall insert a from H.uoillon, which, in the Encydo 

pedw (Article, EWicuoo). is extolled by Voltaue, who was tbs author of that 
article, ns a uhofd'muvra, equal to anything of which cither ancient or modern 
times can boast. The subject of the sermon 1% tbo small number of those who 
shall bo saved The strain uf tho wiiuio discourse is extremely serious iuh! 
aui Ailed , but when the orator camo to the passage which fcUum* Vbltaua 
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During the period that preceded the restoration of King 
Charles II the Sermone of the English divines abounded with 
scholastic casuistical theology They were full of minute divisions 
and subdivisions, and scraps of learning m the didactic part , 
but to these were joined very warm pathetic addresses to the 
consciences of the Hearers, in the applicatonr part of the Sermon 
Upon the Restoration, preaching assumed a more correct and 
polished form Ibfaecame disencumbered from the pedantry and 
scholastic divisions of the sectaries ; but it throw out also their 
warm and pathetic addresses, and established itself wholly upon 

Informs os that the whole oaombly wen moved , that by a sort of involuntary 
motion, they started up ft ma their neato, and that ouch murmur* of Mirpruu and 
scclamatioes arose ss disconcerted the speaker, though they Inercasud the elhtt of 
liu dfac o nne 

11 Jo m'uritfl k vous, men frfe res, gui dtos ici asscmblfe. Jo no ltarlo plus du 
resto doa homines , jo vouh reganlo comma id vuim Mils wills our In term ct 
void la penafc qui m’occupo ot qul mVpouvanto. Jo vup|MM quo o'oot id voir* 
ilttndn heure, et la fln dc l’unfvers, quo las doux vnnt s'ouvrir sur vim tttui, 
Jesua Christ imroltro dans u gloirc an milieu do ra temple, ci quo vouh li’y Aftca 
nwembhSi quo pour I’atteudre. ot commc den trim mil* trcmMante, k qui I on vn 
prunonoer, on une oontencu do grace, ou un arret do snort eternal lo car vouo 
avea bean vous flatter, vous immrraz tils quo vuns etc* Aujounllmi , toua ci* 
Jours do chnngemcnt qui vouo uniiHUit, vuuh uiuuscrtmt Jusqu’iin lit do la mort 
c’ost l'exp^nenco do touH I os au^lat , tout co quo vouh tmuvcra olont cn vous do 
nouveau, sera peut-Atro un compto un inns plus grand quo celui quo voum annex 
sujourd hui k romlro , ot sur cu quo \oun suriuz, hi I'on venoit vouh jugir dans co 
umuent, vouh pouvos pnwquo decider do ce qui vohh axrivcra au sortir do lu vie 

** Or, Jo vouh dimnndo, et jo vouh lo demandu frapp* do tumour, no ei'piinuit 
pail on oe point men sort do votre, et me motfeasit dans la mOmu dia|NMitloii, uiijo 
oouhaito quo vous entries , Jo vouh dotiuinrto. done HI Joans ClirlMt imnimuit 
daua ce tcinplo, au mlllou do cotto ttswmbl*e, la niu* angmito do 1 mu vent jioiir 
unus jugcr, pour fulrc 10 terrible dtacomoment dcs ihiuch ct do* brevis, troy or \ huh 
<iuo lo plus grand nombre do tout oo quo nous sommea Id, fftt ]dac* h In droits/ 
Oroyes-vous qno lea choscs du molns fusunt dgilosT eroyux vouh qii’il k’y tmiivut 
soulexncnt dix justoo, qno ks Soignciir no {Hit treuver autn fins tn cinq viUca 
tuutos eutl&ros 7 Je vous lo ilrnundc, vous rignorus, et Jo Tlgnort mol imbue , 
vouh seal, O monlHcu* cminoitMcz ccux qul vouh apinrliuiiiitiit — Mus frf-n*, 
nutre perto eat jircsquo assun*o, ct nous u’v punnuns non Quaml memo duns cotto 
terrible separation, qui m fora un jour, u no devrrat y avoir uu*uu hi ul p&huup 
do cot anembllo du cAtd dm rtprouvds, et qu unowuix du dol vicndrolL nous i u 
UMurcr dano ce templo, sons lu designer , qul tit nous no craliidnrit dYlrt It* 
mnlbcurmix 1 qui do nous no retoiubcrolt d abonl wur la consoienot, ]»ur oxnmluti 
oi wo crimes u'ont pas merit* co cliAtimont ? qui <lo nous, Mtlsle du fruyeur, no 
demon duroit pas k Jesus Christ, comiue autrefois let »p6troH, Ketgnour, no 
seruit-co pas moi? Sommes nous sagos, moH tbora A cd items! i*enWtro one 
]*anni tons ceux qul m’uiitendcnt, 11 no so trouvoni pas dix Juntos , pout *tre s en 
tnmvere-t-il encore moiriH (fue Kais-Jo, O mon Dica * Jc n An rogunicr d’un red 
fixo lee ablmes duo voa jugomonts et ao votre Justus, jiout-ofcrc no Von trovem-t-il 
qu un soul, et co danger no vous toucher point, mon chcr Amlitonr? et vouh 
move* ftro co ncul heumix dons lo grand nombre qul pdrinif vous am av< x 
niuiuM iiqjut do lu croiro quo tout autre , vous sur qul h ul lu senUnoo d« mort 
dovmit tombor ? Grand Dina ! quo l*ou connult peu duns In raondc Iuh Umars 
do votre loi," Au After this awakening and alonning exhortation, the omtor 
comes with propriety to tills practical iniproveniuit '* M uh quo waiclnr' di h res 
jrundca vmtkl ou 11 fantdraap^nT du won mint f k Thou no Ploino 11 n'y a quo 
Imqiiu qui pour w calmer mr hum desunlrus, tAcho un do conduro i n wen t quo 
UniH Ics nomnies punront com me lui ce no dent |km fitro Ik lo fruit do cu lUsooura* 
Mom do vans dkram]«r do cotto orrour si uuiv creallu, qu’oii I*cut fami co qua 
tc us lies autres fuut , ct quo l'usago out une roiu sure , ulus dc vous rnjiT iuto 
'i'u* pour so Kiuvor il fuit ho dlsfetugurr dos u'ltrui ctre nlriguli* r, vivn \ |«rl ou 
milieu du mundc, id nc pas rosscmblcr k la foulu * — Ht-rmons <li Mamsillun’, Vul 
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the model of tool reasoning, and rational instruction An the 
Dissenters from the (Jhurcli continued to preserve somewhat of 
the old strain of preaching, this lul the established Clergy to 
depart the farther from it. Whatcvei was earnest and passionate 
cither in the comjiositton or delivery ut Sermons, was reckoned 
enthusiastic and fanatical , and hence th it argumentative manner, 
Isirduring on the dry nml unpcrsuasive which is too generalh 
the character of English Sermons Nothing can be more correu 
upon that modul than ninny of them ate , but tlm model itself on 
which they are formed, is a confined .uni imperfect one J>r 
Clark, for instance, every whore abounds in good sense, and tlic 
most clear aud accurate reasoning lus applications of Scnptua 
are [sirtment , his Style is nl w.iys perspicuous, and often elegant , 
he instructs ami tie convinces , in what then is lie deficient ? In 
nothing, except m the power of uitenMtiiig mil seizing the heart 
lie shows yon what yon ought to do , but lie excites not the 
desire of doing it he treats man as it bo wetc a being of pure 
intellect, without imagination or {Missions Archbishop Tillot- 
son's mannci is more free and waim, and he approaches nearer 
than most of Lhe English divines to the character of Popul ir 
Shaking Hence he is, to this day, one of the tiest models we 
Ii.tve for piv.u lung We must not indeed consulei linn in the 
light ot a |h rtu-t Orator his composition is too loose and re- 
miss , lus styli too feeble, and ficipteully too flat, to deserve th it 
high cliar.U'tei , lmL there is III some of Ills Sermons so Hindi 
w.miith.ind earnestness, aud through them all there runs so 
much i.iac anil is-rspicuity, such a uni of good sense and sincere 
liietv, as justly entitle him to bo held as eminent a Preacher o» 
England bus pi minced 

In Dr Harrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity of 
lus invention, and the uncommon strength ami force of Ills con- 
ceptions, than the felicity °f his execution, or his talent in coni- 
|Hisitiuii We sec a genius f.ir suriiassing the common, peculiar 
indeed nlnumt to hunsolf , but that genius often shooting wild, 
and nncha-stiscd by any discipline or study ot Eloquence 

l cannot attempt to give particular characters of that great 
number of Writers ot Sermons winch this and the former age 
have produced, among whom we meet with a variety of the most 
res|iectal>le names V\ e find in their composition much that 
deserves praise , a great display of abilities of different kinds 
hi ucli good sense nnd pietv, strong reasoning, sound divinity, anil 
useful instruction , though in general, the degree of Eloquence 
bears not, perhajts, equal projKirtion to the goodness of the 
matter Bishop Atteruury deserves to be particulkrly mention- 
ed ns a model of correct anil beautiful Style, besides having the 
merit of a warmer and inure eloquent strain of writing, lit some 
of lus Sermons, than is commonly met with Had Bishop Butler, 
in place of abstract philosophical essays, given us more Sermons 
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in the strain of those two excellent ones winch he has composed 
upon Belf-deccit, anil upon the character of Balaam, we should 
then have pointed him out ns distingmsheil tor that species of 
charactcristicol Sermons which I before 1 ccommended 
Though the writings of the English divines are very proper to 
lie road by such as arc designed tor the C'himh, I must caution 
thorn against making too much use of them, or u. inscribing large 
ji.uw.iges from them into the Sermons the) compose Such as 
unco indulge themselves in this practice, will nevei have any lumi 
ot their own Iniimtoly better it is, to venture into the pulpit 
with thoughts and expressions which have on tiered to tliemselvos, 
though ot mfonor beauty, than to dtshguro their compositions by 
borrowed and ill-sorted ornaments, which, to a judicious eve, will 
lie alw ivs m hazard ot iliscoveimg their own poverty \\ Inn i 
I’reuliei sits ilovvn to write on .uiy suljeet, never let him hegm 
with seeking to consult nil whu have wi itten on the mini' text in 
subject This, if ho consult many, w ill tlimvv perplexitv and von- 
fusiun into his ideas , and, if he consults mil) one will oft ill w.irp 
lit in insensibly into his method whothei it lie 1 ight ui not' Hut 
lit him liegin with pondering the subject in Jus uwu thoughts , 
let him endeavour to fetch materials tioni within , to wdlcet and 
arimgc his ideas , aiultuim some suit of plan to himself, who h 
it is always proper to put down m willing 'I'hi'il, and not till 
then, he may inquire how others linvu treated the samo sub|ect 
By tins means, the method, and the leading thoughts in the 
So moil, .ire likely to l>o Ills own Those thoughts he may mi- 
prove by conqiaiing them with the track of sentiments vvlmli 
others have pursued , somo of their sense he may, without bliune, 
iucoi|ioiutciiiU> hiseompositioli , ret.uning always Ins own words 
and style This is fair assistance all licyoml is plagiaimm 
On the whole, never let thu capital pimuplc, with which wo 
set out at first, be forgotten, to keep close ill view the great end 
for wliicli a Preacher mounts the Pulpit, even to infuse good 
dispositions into his hearers, to persuade them to serve Owl and 
to lieeome better men Let this always dwell on his mind wheu 
hu is composing, and it will diffuse through his cotiifmsitmus that 
spirit which will render them at once esteemed and useful The 
most useful Preacher is always the best, and will not tail of being 
i deemed so Embellish truth only with a view to g mi it the 
more full and free admission into your huarera’ minds , and your 
ornaments will, m that case he Hiraple, masculine, natural The 
best applause, by far, which a Preacher can receive, ai ises from 
the serious and deep impressions which lus discourse leaves on 
those who hear it The finest encomium, perhaps, ever bestowed 
on a Preacher, was given hr Louis XIV to the eloquent Bishop 
of Clermont, Father Massillon, whom I before mentioned with so 
much praise After hearing him preach at Versailh s, he said 
to him, “ Father, I lutvc heard many great Orators m tins chapel , 
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I have been highly pleased with them ; but for you, whenever 
I hear you, I go away displeased with myself ; for I see more of 
my own character." 


LECTURE XXX. 

CBITICAL EXAMIKATIOB OF A 8EBMOK OF BISHOP 
attehbuhy’s. 

The last Lecture was employed in observations on the peculiar 
and distinguishing Characters of the Eloquence proper for the 
Pulpit. But as rules and directions, when delivered in the 
abstract, are never so useful as when they are illustrated by par- 
ticular metam-i-s, it may, {lerhape, be of Borne benefit to those who 
are designed for the Church, that I should analyse an English 
Sermon, and consider the matter of it, together with the manner 
For this purpose I have chosen Bishop Atterbury as my example, 
who is deservedly accounted one of our most eloquent writers cf 
Sermons, aiul whom [mentioned as such m the last Lecture. At. 
the same time, he is more distinguished for ologanco and puniy 
of expression, than for profoundness of thought. His style 
though sometimes careless, is, upon the whole, neat and chaste , 
and more beautiful than that or most writers of Sermons In 
hrn sentiments he is not only rational, but pious and devotional, 
which in a great excellency Hie Sermon which I have singled 
out, is that upon Praise and Thanksgiving, the first Sermon or 
the first Volume, which is reckoned one of his best In examin- 
ing it, it is necessary that I should use full liberty, and, together 
with the beauties, point out any defects that occur to me in the 
matter as well as in the Style 

PhAUf L 1 1 Offering unto God Thanltgivmg. 

“ Among the many excellencies of this pious colloction of 
Hymns, for whifch ho {articular a value hath been set upon it b\ 
the Church of tlod in nil ages, this is not [lie least, that the true 
price of duties is there justly stated , men are called off from 
restiug in the outward show of religiou, in ceremonies and ntu.il 
observances , and taught, rather to practise (that which was 
shadowed out by these rites, and to which they are designed to 
lead) sound luwnnl piety and virtue. 

“ The several composers of these Hymns were Prophet * , 
persons, whom business it was not only to foretel events for the 
lionefit of the Church in succeeding times, but to correct and 
reform also what was amiss among that race of men, with whom 
they lived and conversed , to preserve a foolish people from nlola- 
tory, and false worship , to rescue the law from corrupt glosses, 
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and superstitions abuses , and to put men in mind of (what they 
are so willing to forget) that eternal and invariable rule, which 
was before these positive duties, wonld continue after them, and 
was to be observed, even then m preference to them. 

“ Tho discharge, I say, of this part of the prophetic office 
taking up so much room in the book of Ptaluu , this hath been 
one reason, among many others, why they have always been bo 
highly esteemed , because we are from hcncc furnished with a 
proper reply to the argument commonly made use ot by unbe- 
1 levers, who look upon all revealed religions as pious (muds and 
impostures, on the Account of the prejudices they have entertained 
in relation to that of the Jem , the whole of which they first 
MippoBe to lie in external performances, and then easily persuado 
themselves, that God could never be the Author of bucIi a mere 
piece of pngeantry and empty formality , nor delight in n worship 
which consisted purely in a number of odd unaccountable cere- 
monies Winch objection of theirs, we should not be able tho- 
roughly to answer, 'unless we could prove (chiefly out of the 
I'rtlmt, and other parts of the prophetic writings) that the Jewish 
religion was somewhat more than bare outside ami show , anil 
that inward purity, aud the devotion of the heart, was a duly 
then oh well ns now " 

Tins npjie.irs to me an excellent introduction The thought 
on which it rests is solid and judicious , that in the book of 
Psalms, the attention of men is called to the moral and spi- 
ritual part of religion , and the Jewish dispensation thereby 
i indicated from the suspicion of requiring nothing moro from 
its votaries, than tho observance of the external rites and 
ceremonies of the law Such views of religion are proper to be 
often displayed , and dpserve to be insisted on, by all who wish 
to render preaching conducive to the great purpose of promoting 
righteousness and virtue The Style, ns far as we have gone, is 
not only free from faults, but elegant and happy 

It is a great beauty m on Introduction, when it can be made 
to turn on some one thought, fully brought out aud illustrated , 
especially if that thought lias a dose connexion with tlia follow- 
ing discourse, ami, at the Bame time, does not anticipate any thing 
that is afterwards to be introduced in a more proper place This 
Introduction of Attorbury’s has all these advantages Tho enco- 
mium which he makos on the strain of David’s Psalms is not 
such as might ns well have been prefixed to any other discourse, 
the text of which was taken from any of the Psalms. Had tins 
lieen the case, the Introduction would have lost much of its 
beauty We shall sec from what follows how naturally the 
introductory thought connects with his text, and how happily it 
ushers it in 

“ One grtnt instance of this proof, wc have in the words now 
before us , which arc taken from a Psalm of Asaph, written on 
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purpose to set out the weakness and -worthlessness of extern.') 
jjerformances, when compared with more substantial and vit.d 
'duties. To enforce which doctrine, trod himself is brought in as 
delivering it lien*, 0 my people, anti I will speak : 0 Israel, and 
] will testify again# thee 1 am God, tr*n thy God. The preface 
is very solemn, and therefore what it ushers m, we may be sure, 
is of no common importance I will not reprove thee for thy eaent- 
Jtrxs or thy bu rnt-ojfertngs, to have been continually before me That 
is, I will not so reprove thee for any failures m thy sacntiues and 
burnt-offerings, as if these wore the only, or the chief things 1 
required of then l will tale ho bullock out of thy home, nor he gout 
out if thy f aide, I prescribed not sacrifices to thee for my on n 
flake, because I needed them , /hr ertry heart of the forest is mine, 
anil the cattle on a thoaruul lulls Mine they are, and. were, before 
1 commanded thee to olfer them to me , bo that, as it iollows, h 
l were hungry, i/et iroidd l not tell thee , for the -world u mine and 
the fnlnrrr ther nj But can ye lie so gross and senseless, as to 
think me liable to hunger and tlurut t ns to imagine that wants 
of that kind c .111 touch me 1 II dl 1 eat the flesh of hulls, or ilnm 
t hr blood of goals * -Thus doth he expostulate severely \t ith them 
after the most graceful m tuner of the Eastern Poetry The issue 
of who h is a plain and full resolution of tlio case, in those feu 
words of the text —Offer unto Got! thanksgiving Would \nu do 
your homage the most agreeable way t would you render the 
most acceptable of sei vices 1 ojfn nn>n Gad thnnheiiving" 

ft is often n difficult matter to illustrate gi .usefully the text of 
a Sermon from the context, and to point out the connexion 
between them This is a part of the discourse which is apt to 
become dry and tedious esjieeially when pursued into a minute 
commeiitaiy And then-lure, except a* far as such illustration 
from the context is necessary for explaining the meaning, oi m 
eases when* it serves to give dignity anil force to tlife text, l 
would advise that it lie always treated with brcMtr Sometimes 
it may lie even wholh omitted, and the text assumed merely as 
an independent proposition, if the connexion with the context be 
lliscure, and would require a laborious expl malum In the pre 
sent case, the illustration from the context is singularly happy 
flic passage of the Psalm on which it is founded is noble' and spi 
rtted, anil eon net ted in such a manner with the text, os to intro- 
duce it with a \ery striking emphasis Oil the language 1 have 
little to observe, except that the phrase, onr great instants ot tin « 
proof, is a clumsy expression It was euthccnt to have said one gnat 
proof, or one great i nstaiur of this In the Mine senteucc, when h* 
apeaksof set 'mg out the irrainrss anil worthlessness of external jtetfor 
mantes, we may olwirvc that the word tro th 'essneis, as it is now com- 
monly used, signifies more than the ilelu tein v of worth, which is ail 
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M The use I intend to make of these words, is from hen ?e to mint' 
some thoughts about that verv excellent and important duty ot 
Praise and Thanksgiving, a nub|ect not, unht to be discoursed of 
it this time , whether we consider, cither the more thau ordinary 
■ oldness that appears of late in men’s tempers towards the prac- 
tice of this (or any other) part of a warm and affecting devotion , 
i he great occasion of setting aside this particular day in the 
ialend.ii. some years ago , or the new instances of mercy and 
goodness, tt Inch Gdd hath lately been pleased to bestow upon us , 
answering at last the many prayers and fasting*, by which we have 
liesought lum so long for the establishment of their Majesties 
I'hrofle, and for the success of their arms , anil giving us in hi* 
good time, an opportunity of appearing liefore him in the more 
delightful part of our duty, iciUi the loice of joy and prune, intk 
a multitude that keep holulays 

In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable , no particular 
l-c mty or neatness of expression , and the Sentence which it 
forms is long and tiresome —To mine tome thuinrlits about that re </ 
ei ocUent &c., is rather loosu and awkward , better — to i ecommeml 
''at very excellent, &c. , and when he mentions eettinq widen parti 
. ular day in the calendar, one would imagine, that setting apart 
would have been more proper, us to set aside, scorns rather to 
suggest a different idea 

“ Ojfer unto 6W tliaiUmjiv my — Which that we may do, let ns 
inquire first, how we are to understand this couuiuuid of offi-i mg 
Praise and Thanksgiving unto God , and tlien huw reasonable it 
is that we should comply with it ” , 

This is the general division of tile discourse An excellent 
one it is, aud corresponds to many subjects of this kind, where 
) articular duties are to be treated of , first to explain, and then 
to recommend or enforce them A division should always lie 
simple and natural , and much depends on tbo proper view which 
it gives of the subject. • 

“ Our inquirj into what is meant here, will be very short , for 
who is there, that uiulenitiinils any thing of religion, but knows, 
that the offering praise and thanks to God, implies, our having .1 
1 vely and devout sense of Ins excellencies, and of lus benefits , 
<>ur recollecting them with humility and thankfulness of lieOlt 
and our expressing these inward u'ffuctions by suitable outward 
signs, by reverent anil lowly jiohturus of Issly, by songs and 
hymns, and spiritual ejaculations , cither publicly or privately , 
cither m the customary anil daily service of the Church, or in its 
more solemn assemblies, convened upon extraordinary occasions f 
This is the account which evory Christian easily give* himseif of 
it , and which therefore it would be needless to enlurgi upon 1 
shall only take notice upon tins head, that Praise and 'I hank*- 
giving do, in strictness of speech signify things son*. 1 what differ 
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ont Oar praite properly terminates m God, on account of his 
natural excellencies and perfections , and is that act of devotion, 
by which we confess anil admire his several attributes, bnt thanlf- 
giving is a narrower duty, and imports only agrateful sense and 
acknowledgment of past mercies We praise God for all his glo- 
rious acts of every kind that regard either us or other men , for 
Ins very vengeance, and those » udgment* which he sometimes sends 
abroad, tn the earth. ; but we thank him, properly speaking, for the 
instances of his goodiutn alone ; and for such only of these as we 
ourselves arc someway concerned in. Tins, I say, is what the two 
words strictly imply , but since the language of Scripture is 
generally less exact, and useth either of them often to express 
the otlirr by, 1 shall not think myself obliged, in what follows 
thus nicely always to distinguish them ” 

There was room here for insisting more fully on the nature of 
the duty, than the Author has done under this head , in particular 
this was the place for correcting the mistake, to which men are’ 
always prone, of making Thanksgiving to consist merely in out- 
ward expressions , and for showing them, that the essence of the 
duty lies in the inward feelings of the heart In general, it is oi 
much use to give full and distinct explications of religious duties 
Jlutjiu our author intended only one discourse on the subject, hi 
could not enlarge with ei|ual fulness on every part ol it , and ht 
has chosen to dwell on that part <m which indeed it is most nc 
ccssary to enlarge, the mottles enforcing the duty For, aa it is 
an easier matter to know , than to prat tine duty, the persuamn- 
nnrt of the discourse is that to which the Speaker should alwayF 
Lend his eluef strength The account given in this head, of 
the nature of Praise and Thanksgiving, though short, is yet 
roinpre henaive and distinct, and thfc language is smooth and 
elegant 

“Now the great rranonnUeneu of this duty of Praise or Thanks- 
giving, and our several obligation i to it, will appear, if wo cither 
rorunder it tibxolutelg in itself, ns the debt of our natures , or compare 
it with other duties, and show the^nuk it liears among them , or 
set out. m the last place, some of its peculiar js operties and ad- 
vantage*, with regard to the devout performer of it" 

The Author here enter* uj>on the m.1111 part c>f his subject, the 
reasonablncess of the duty, and mentions three arguments fur 
proving it These are well stated, anil are m themselves proper 
and weighty cunsidei at ions How tar ho has handled each of 
them to lul vintage, will appear as we proceed I cannot, how- 
ever, but think that he lias omitted one very material part of the 
argument, which was to have shown the obligations we are under 
to this duty, fr <ni the various subjects of Thanksgiving afforded 
us by the divine goodness Hue would have led him to review 
the chief benefits of t 'reatiuu, Pro\ tdcnce, and Redemption and 
certainly, they are then.' which lay the foundation of the whole 
argument far Thmk»gmng The heart must tirei be affected 
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with a suitable sense of the divine benefits, bcfmc one can he 
excited to praise Clod It you would persuade me to he thank- 
ful to a lieiictaetui, you must not emj loy such oon-i {orations 
nici eh as those upon which the Author heie rests, tahm 
irom gratitude's being the law of in y nature, or lie irmg a high 
niuk among moral duties, or being attended w tth ]>eeuh,ii adxau- 
tages. These are considerations but ot a second irj nature You 
must begin with setting liefoie me all that tin tuend h.is dune tor 
me if x oil mean to touch my heart, and to call forth tlic emotions of 
gratitude The case is jicrfccllj similar, when Me are cxhoi ted 
to gne thanks to God, and, therefore, m ginng a lull new 
the subject, the blessings conferred on us by diime goodness 
should have been taken into the argument 

It in iv be said, howivcr, in ,i}iulogy for our Author, that this 
would h ive led him into too wide a held for one diseimiso, and 
into a held also, which is dithuilt, because so lieiten, the ciitune 
1 at ton of the divine Ism tits lie, thereiore, seems to take it tor 
glinted, that we have upon our minds a just sensu ot tin so 
hem tits ilc assumes them us known and m knew lodged , md 
setting aside what max be called the jeitlietie jcul ot the subject, 
or what was calcukitisl to waim the hcurL, he goes on to the ivi- 
soimig pai t hi this management, 1 t uiiiot alto pother bl mu 
him 1 do not by am means saj , th it it is luicsxaiy m inn 
discourse to take m all that belongs to llio doctimc ot which w< 
tnat Manx a discourse is spoiled, by atteiupling to icudci it 
too lopnms ami eompK ImiMve Tint L’renohui in ty, without 
rupruhciision, bike up anx pait of a giv.it subjeet to wliuli Ins 
genius it tin- time lends him, and make that his theme Bill 
when lie omits any tiling which may he thought essential, lie 
ought to give notice, that this is a )uti b, which Ini the time hi 
lixs aside boiiiilliing of tins suit would peihajis have boon 
pr,i|Hi here Our Author might have Is-gun by saying that 
the rc.isuiiahlenoss ot tills duty must ap]s .n to ivoiy thinking 
being, w ho retlects ujioii the liihmte oliligntions which lira laid 
upon its, by eis itmg, pres, mug, ami redeeming love , and alter 
taking notice that the held winch tin so open, was too wide fm 
him to entet upon at that time, have proceeded to Iiih other 
Iliads last us now consider these sopniately 

“Thu duty ot l’r.nse and 'l Itaiiksgiving, considered 
m itsult, is, I say, the debt ami law ot our nature. We h.ul sin h 
faculties Is stowed on us by our ('ie itor, os mado us capable ol 
satisfying this debt, aud olieyiug this law , and they in vci there 
hue xxuik muie natui ally and truely, than when tiny arc thus 
employ ed 

“ Tis one ot the eailicst instructions given us by philosophy, 
aud which hath evei since liceu appinved and inculcated by tile 
wisest men ot all agis, that the onginal design of making man 
was, that lie might pi disc aud houum him who made him. When 

a a 
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Ooil hul finished goodly frame of tilings wo call the irorA/, 
mid ]>ut togethi r tin si it- ml puts nf it, spun ding to his infinite 
wisdom, in ox.ict miniU-r. weight .uni measure, tliere was still 
wanting a creature in these lower regions that uoultl apprcht ini 
the beauty, order mid exquisite eontniance of it , that from 
cimteinplating the gift, might lie able to mine itsilf to the gre.it 
Oner ami do honour to a 1 ! Ins .iltiihutis En-iy thing indxi-d 
tlut <iod made, did m soini. si usi , glmity its Autlioi, ni.ismm h 
as it earned upon it the pi un nut hand impress of the Deity and 
w is an clfect worthy of that lirst x uiso liom whence it llowtd , 
an l thus mignt the He uens lie “.ml, at tlm lirst moment in 
which tiny stood lolth, to ilulnre In* i//»ri/,in>d the fn-mmni at t„ 
shorn his hinulijiri.rk But this was an lmjicrfcct and ilefutne 
gloiy, tin sign w. is of no sigiuiu. ilnni lu-ie lielow, whilst there 
was no oin In re as jet to t.iki liotu e of it Man tlieretiuv w is 
foimt-d to suj-plx this want endowed with jxoweisfit to hnd out, 
anil to ,li knnwli dge these iinlimiteil perfections , and then put 
into this Ti tuple ot Ood, this lowet \. Olid, as tlm I ’next, of Ma- 
tin e, to oil. i up the intense of Thanks aud Pi. use tin tlm mute 
and inseiisilili part ot tin iicalion 

“This [ si\, Iiatli belli the opinion all along of the most 
ihoiightfnl men down fnnu the most am lent tiuns , .uul though 
it In- nut demoiistiatixi, mi it is what wo cannot hut pulgt 
highly re isun ilih , it we do hul allow, that m.ui was made tor 
slum oud oi other, aud that 1 m is ripableot pticeiiuig that 
i ml Km, then, lit us svanli uul enquire nexer so iiiinh.wi 
shall lind mi utlii. ■ aeeoimt ul luni tint we i in lest upon sO well 

II im- six (lint he was ui.ide piuelx tm the good pleasure of I hid, 
tills is III elliet, til S.IJ that III xx is mule ini mi dx toi null ite 
i ml oi lor none, at leist that xxi t in disixin II xxi sax tint 
In u is ile-lgllisl as an instance ol the w I mIoiii, and (mxxxi and 
gondiii'S ol (hul, this, iiidei d max lie tin leisou oi his Amu/ 
in geueial toi tis the lomuiou leasmi ot the lieing of taxix 
Ihiug besides lint it gixis no lexiiiint win he xxas mule s/o/i 
I Inmg IS In IS, i it III! ting, thought III 1 uiipiisitixe bung '1 he 
]i.ii In ill it r.-is.m ot this stems must iptix to he ill ixvu liom tin 
jn-use tinl In- until that xvas mot only to redound to (iod fmni 
ium hut) to he gixen to (hul liv lum ’ 

The thought xxhuh unis thiough til this jiassage, of mms 
heing the Pnest ot \ ltmv uul ol his cmsiuuc being ml, ela- 
ted eiux-lly Kn this end that he might ollei up the jiraisxs ut the 
mute ]• it t ot the eii it ion is ui mgi minis thought and well dill— 
fiateil It xx .is a lax mu ite nit x aiming some ot the ancient plu- 
losophx-rs , .uul it is not the wins,- on that a ex mint as it tin ushy 
apjs-.us to luxe lit eu a initui.il suuuiuuiit ui thu human wind 

III Ciniiposiug i N-iuiou luiwixii it might luxe hunliettir to 
lia\o mtusiuxx-d it as a soil oi eollitxi.il irgnmxnt m an inu- 
doutd illusli.it ion, than to luxe disjil ijxd u withsu luuxh jminu. 
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and to haie plaeed it in the fiont of the* arguments for tlnr 
ilutv It dor* not seem to we. when placid 111 this xt.it ion to 
bear all the stress which the Author l.n x upon it When tin 
diuiie goodness brought man into existence. we e.innot well 
corns, lie th.it its duet |sii)Mi« «as til Iiiibi s twing «lm might 
sing praises to his Maker lhoiupted In minute beuei olenee, tile 
Supieme (’iv.it or foi tiled the hum m Riie.th.it tliej might use to 
happiness, .mil to the enjoin lent of himself, thiongli it nurse of 
Mime, or pi oper action The sentiment on n huh our \uthoi 
dwillx, howetei lieautilnl. .iji|h'.iis too loose and lhetom >1, to In 
a pnm ijial head of diseourse 

“ This duty, thevclure, is the debt ami law of our nature And 
it will more distinct!) appeal to bo sin li, it we eonsnlei (lie two 
i ulinjr laeiillies of our muni, the t nitriatiiiHliiu/ ami the II iff ip.ui 
in both which it is deeply fumnled in the I’nderst Hiding, is 
in the prineiple ot lie won, w Inch nw us and arlimw b dgi s it . in 
the Will, as in the fount un ol gi itiluile and letiirn, v lin h 
pioinpts, and i\en loustRiius us (o jm\ it 

Jlmmii was glim us as anile and me isnre, In the help of 
wlneh we were to proportion out mtom of i\or\ thing, auoid- 
mg to the di grin's ot pirfutniu and goodin s« wlm h we loiind 
tin run Tt i iniint thereloio il il doth its ollne at all, but 
ippnlnnd (bill as the Inst mil most peilut In'iug , it imisi 
Minis see and nw n, and adinnv his minute perlei turns \ ml 
this ism bit is still tl) me uit b\ /unixr wlm li, theielure, is , v- 
Jilissul 'll Si upline, In u»»»/i«i«i/ hi (»i *1, and mlmii/n^nii/ 
Inin , In um ihmif to him wliitis his due, ami is I n ,w this 
i use ot the word readies, 'tis impossible to think ot (iml ivilh- 
oilt pi, using him for it di pools not on tlie innh islanding, how 
n shall appii lieiul things, an) uioiv th in it doth on Lhe eie, how 
i isitile ob|i ets shall appeal to it 

“The dull takis the tiullur and siiiit hold of ns, by (In 
means nt tin w ill, and that stmag In lit low mis gratitude, wlm h 
tin aiithnr ot mil nature h ith iiupluiliil in it Tluie is not a 
linne .utile pitueiple than this in the liinul ot man . and smell 
ill it w liu li diseiies its utmost font , and should set all itsspuug-. 
i link is (iml , tin griat uni uniieis.il lienetu tut, liom whom 
i'.iiii in rei i in il wli iteiei vn uthu ban , or an , and to wlunn 
wi i hi possdili iepi) nothing but mu 1’iaisis.m go speak none 
pi ipuli on this hi ad, and .tei miliiig to the stin t inipuil ot tin 
wni l our Tl> uiksgiviiig II /tn Imth hr ft i/nm to f»«*f (snlli tin 
s'li at Apostli ui Ins usual figun ) mul il ahull hr imiw/r«»it until 
' mi ni/u, u / A gift, it seems, alwa)s iei 1 ums a in iiiiijh ms na>, 
h'lt til h ill ill il ll,rtill</h hn/li mill In h t m , th r till t/i I ml I III bw, .IS 
the Author , thro mh him, as the L'nneivu and fion moi , t< him, 
is the end ami piitutiouof.il! things to uhuin ihnrfurc, (.is it 
i .lluws be glon tor cier, Amen 
1 laLiiot mueh approve of the light in iilueh our Author jL 
A A 2 
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'us argument ill tlu:-.p paragraphs Thoie in something tooim- 
t a physic il and reliutil. m his deducing in this manner tin* oh'i 
gallon to thanksgiving, fi-i mi tho two faculties of tile nuini, 
l rub t standing .tin I Will Though wh it he says lie in itsi.lt jn-i, 
jet the aigiimoiit in not stiflo tently plain anil striking At"u- 
uients in rinmnus, espis tally on siili|t its that so natnnilly and 
i.tsilj suggest them, shout, 1 I*. p dp.iMc and popular , should m,t 
he brought flout topu s that appo.u tai sought, hut should dim tl* 
iddress the lie u t nml feelings 'llio Pix oilier ought new r to 
depart too 1 n fmm the coiiiiiinii way s ot thinking and exnii ..siiig 
lumselt I alii nit liin ■! to think, that this whole head might 
have liccii iniptow d, it the Viithoi li ol taken up more obvious 
gioiiiid , had st it, d < tiatitudc as one of tlic most natuial pun- 
illiles ot the human lieait , hid illustrated this, by showing lio** 
onions the opposite disposition is, and with what general consent 
men, in all agis, lute agreed m hating uud condemning tin 
iingialefiil , and then, applying these ri asrmmgs to tin |ins,,,t 

■ ,uie, li-ul pi in <1 in a strong view, that entire cun upturn ot nne tl 
seiitiinent w liu hit disco* era, to be destitute of tluukiul emotion 
towards the Supreme Heiiefactor of maiikiiuL As the most 
natural method ot gi* mg vent to grateful sentiments is by exti i n l 
expi eHMiniis ot tbanksgiving, lit might then hove onswi ud th> 
objeeliiiu tint is apt to on in of the expression ot oil! pratsi 
Iviiiginsigiiilieaiit to the Mmighty But, by seeking to lit too n 
lined in Ins aignuii lit. lie lias omitted some of the most sinking 

■ ml oh* unis lonsideiations, md wlm h, propci lydispUw d, would 
li no alfonled as gie it a In Id for ICluquencc, as the tuples wlm h 
he has ihoscu He goi s on 

"(Sr ilit tide consists m an equal return of lienetits, it wt are 
tble ot thanks, it weaie not wlmli thanks tliuofoia, must 
use always m pioportum as the lavouis remved mas gieat, and 
the leeener incapable of making' mi* otlnr suit ot la quit il 
Now, since no mail hath bmulitnl Cod at any time, and wt 
i voiy man in caeli moment of Ins lilo is loiiLinuully bem hud 
by linn, what sluing oliligitious must wo needs he under to 
thank him I ’Tis true, om th inks are i e illy ns insignificant to 
him, is my other kind of loturn would be, in themm-lv 1 1 * 
indeed, they are worthless , but lus goodness bath put a *ahu 
upon them lie hath doelired lie will accept them in )n>u o* 
the vast debt we owe, and after that, which is fittest for us 
to dispnto how they came to be taken ns an oiuualeiu. or to w* 
them 1 i.i 

• Tt is, therefore, the voice of nature, (as tar as gratitude itsilf 
is so), that the good things wo receive fiom above should lie suit 
lioik again thitiii , m thanks and praises , qa the riven run into 
Me *«, to Me /hue, (tho ocean of beneficence) from u/unee t lfr 
r<i en come, thither should Mi // return uqmn ” 

In these paragraphs he has, indeed, touched some of the con 
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Mileratinns w Inch I mentioned lint lie h u> onh tmnlml them , 
whereas, with advantage, the) might Inuc tunned the 111.1111 Isslv 
of his argument. 

* We hate considered the duty aUvtu/it,/ , we are now lit 
compare it with others, .mil to see wh.it rank it hears .11110110 
them 4 nd here we shall find, that, among all the acts of reli- 
gion immediately addressed to (■ml, this is tuuoli the noblest 
and most excellent , as it must needs be, it what hath Isvn laid 
down be allowed, that the end ot man's creation was to praise 
ami glorify God For that cannot hut he the most nnhle ami 
excellent act of any Wing, which best answers the mil and 
d< sign of it. Other pints of del ot inn, such as coni, wnm and 
j, ,111/1,, secan not originally to ha\e Inn designed for nun 1101 
man tor them The) imply ,/mtt and mint, with wlmli the 
i tf lie of innocence was not acquainted Hail man continued m 
that estate, lus worship (like the ileiotions of angelsl had Wen 
paid to Heaven 111 pure ,uts ot thanksgiving , and lioUnng had 
Usui left for I11111 to do 1 si) olid the en|n)ing the goisl things 
ot lile, <w nature directed, and prusnig the God ot nature 
who Wstownl tluin Hut lsung l.illeu from nnima'iicc and 
lhumlame , having contracted guilt, and forfeited Ins light to 
ill sorts of monies , pia)ui and lonfessioii Weiiuo m cessary, 
lor a time, to n lueie the loss, niui to ri store lnm to that st He 
w herein lie sliouhl lie aide to Ini willumt them These aie 
titled tin n-toie, tor a lown dlsjiemsllloil , Isiule wliu'li. III 
p.ndise, there w is nothing hut |n use, and iflei w huh, flu lo 
shall Is* nothing but tli.it ill llenveu Out js-rfeet st ite did at 
lust, mil will it 1 1st, consist 111 the peifoi malice of tliisdutv , 

I ml heroin, themfom, lus the excellence and the ltunoui ot our 

II itllll 

*“ ”J’is the same wav of rtMsoning, by which the Aposth 
hath giien the preference to than!), W)oinl iaitli, iml hope, 
mil every spiritual gift, (’hnnti/ nrrer laile/li, H.uth he mean 
mg that it is not a virtue us< till only in this hie , hut will 
n coiupany us also into the next but whether then be prophet ire, 
the,/ a!, nil fm( • whether there be tnm/ars, thro shall renst ichtlht 1 
there be l nmrlnh/r, it shall ravish awn/ These mv gifts of 1 
teni|Kirary advantage, and shall alt |s rish 111 the using h'ur <• 
/ n, ne 01 /ent, aiul ice prophesy in / sirt our present state is 1111- 

J iuili ot, and therefore, what belongs to that, anil only th it, must 
« imperfect too. lint when that which is jvrfict is nan , , th, a 
that eh it h is m pa rt shall hr thus avail The argunii lit of 1 st 
Paul, we see, which sits charity atsive the rest of t'lmsli in 
gross, will give praise also the pro-ciiiineuiv nvi 1 all I In pal Is 
of Clmsti.in worship, and wu may com huh our reasoning, 
thercfmv, us he doth his , iml |» nr abulrth , „i,fessinn t / et.jt , , 
mil gu, ns, /liter three , hat the i/mi/ee ^ uf tj>ese ti /,niim * 

The Aulhol here cutcis on the second part of his argument 
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the high rank which thanksgiving holds when compared with 
other duties of religion This lie handles with much eloouencc 
and beauty His idea, that tins was the oiiginul worship of 
man before his full rendered otliei duties requisite, and shall 
continue to be his woi ship in Heaven, wlun the duties which 
are occasioned by a count mu-ncs* ut guilt shall li.es e no plate, 
is solid and just , his 1 11 list i at ion ot it is nr; happy, ami the 
style extremely flowing and sweet liloin do we meet with 
any piece of composition in Numoiis, tli.it has mole incut than 
this Uc.ul 

“It is so, certainly, on otliei ,u counts as will as this, pn- 
ticul.irly, ns it is the most </ mi « im'til luiuieh of our religious 
service such .is li ith tin most oi ti< .1, and the It ist ot ouisi Ives 
■n it, ot any wt ] i l\ , tin I tin lctoro approach! s the mvmst of 
any to a pure, ami trci , iml pi i h < t act oi homage b'or though 
a good action doth not glow immediately wui tides* by being 
done with tin ]nos|Hst oi advantage, as some have strung 1\ 
tinngim il , yi t it will In allow, d ( si>p|mse, that its lieing don. 
witlioul (he mixture ot tli it end, in with ns little ut it.es possi- 
ble, is ciiiunii mis it so mu. Ii tin more, ntnl lnises tlie puct of 
it /*.//< •lull hm (ini /or ii'i'iiihl t was ,ui ob|tellou ot Matan , 
wlmli implnd dial those dutns w*ri most va'uahli-, win re our 
own iiiUiisiw.es ha t mm. I at anil (iml scorns, |>y the nun- 
iiiissiiin In ■ tlnu gin tMtaii, to try ev|K*i mu nts ii|miii ./»//, thus 
lai to li.iv c allow. . I In > pb a Now, our requests hu tut ure, and 
even mu m kuowli dgnn nts for p.t nnreies, ivntii pnulv in 
oursi I visi , mil own iiit.iist is ilie ilinst aim ot them lint 
pi use is a g. lie! oils ami uiliui m n.uy pi III. iple, wlin h pi»po>cs 
no other end to itselt, but to do u, is lit im a i real ure endow id 
with suili i unities to do tow aids tin most jsilut ami Is'iietu < lit 
ot licings, ami to psy tin willing till. ut. ot lionmii time, ulien 
the \ ..us* oi Itcnsou dire. Is us to |iay it (>od hath unhid, 
annexed a bhssmg to the duty ami when we know (lies wi 
cannot i house while wt an* ]s i toiiuuig iln ditt \ but li.ivi semi 
regard U. the blessing w In. h Is Ion gs to .1 I low. \i t , th it is not 
tile dins t aim ot mu ih Notions nor was it tin lust motive tint 
stirred us up to them llud it lsen so we should nituially hiv. 
betaken outs. Ives to IMavi i.aiul bn itbe.l out mu desires in that 
fiiliu wbeivin tin \ ue inosi pi ,i|n*i lv toiiviyul 

“ 111 short, I’laise is mu most • \.« lli ut wmk a wink tiimnioit 
to the eliuivh tnuinphuit ami unlit ml, and wlinh hits us up 
into communion ami ti llowship w ith Vugels The matter aliuut 
which it is conversant, is dways the |s ilei tiou ut t>od s natuie , 
and the set itself, is the ]» ■ In I ion ot . .ill’s ’ 

Our Authors second lllnstiaiion is taken from |traisc liemg 
the limit disinteresti d ait ot hmuage 'this he expl mis justly 
and elegantly , though. |n ■ haps the emisnl.-i-itiou is rathei too 
thin tuid relmed tui entoiung t ligmus duties as creatures, 
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such a* wo. in approaching to the dinne nn>«niv, cm nexer 1«* 
»ii|i|xuii<1 to lax aside all consideration of our own wants ami 
m* Hi, .uni ccit.nnlv arc not ropmed (as the Author 
admits to dixist ouiHelxes of HUili legards The euUiluding 
.s, at. m c ut this head is elegant and happily expressed 

“ 1 xoiuo noxv ill the List pi us?, to Hot out sonic ot its pcciili-n 
fiiVjirlu v mill nditiiUi i/fn, xx Inch lccoumiciid it to tlic dex out poi- 
loinni Ami, 

• 1 It is the most /dnuiint ]«rt of our dex ot urns it pm cods 
1 1 xx ix s it i mi a In t ly ehecrtul ttinpci ot iimnl, and it x’ltei islies 
mil uiipiotc* xx li it it pioeecdH tioiii l\n t r n ,/w vl lu emit n,m <t 
u ,! 1 1 imi O'utl {sn}» one xx hose ex|H>i iciicv, m this ease, xx t max 
ii lx upou\ fur it u jdeueaut, ami gw, sc m coiiit/u 1\ titum uni 
isinfessioii .m: the languagi ot the indigent and the guiltx.the 
breathing* ot a mad and loutiite sjinit h any nlHiituI I /it h u,i 
jnvv i but, h mu/ iiurri/ / It/ him urn/ /itihiin ’llie must usual 
and liituriil wax of ihpii'h expisMus tin mirth ot thou he ills m 
in a song, mid wings aic tin xeij language of pmise , to tin 
expressing ot which they ire ill a |s.ciili.u manner nppropi lati d, 
and are wane ot uni utliei use in Hi ligion Indeed the xx huh 
composition ot this duty is mioh, an tin mighnnt spe ik» ease md 
di light to the mind It pi ms ids timn /■«< xml trom Tlnul/i t'- 
w*< trom h ire, the fountain ot plcnsuie, tin |kxshioii xxliu h gixi s 
exeix thing we do, oi ilipn, lUt iilish and agixiahh liens I' mm 
fhituliiihmin, winch invulxes in it the imniiux of ] mst lirnetiU, 
the at tn.iJ pis seime ot them to the mind, and tue i. pi ah d ■ n|m- 
meut ut them And as i* itH principle, hiu’Ii is its end also , tm 
it pimuivth <|iue| ,unl ease to the mind, 1>\ doing soiinxxlixl 
toxxaids satisfy mg that delit which it IiiIioiiih niukr, by di livei- 
Ulgltot those thoughts ot pi, use and gl atlt mle, those l \ull itiniiH 
itiw ho full ot, and xxliuh would grow mu my mid tiuuhli some 
to it, if they weisi kiplm It tie tli.mktiil rrjittuinl, it mu Id 
he /nun and t/rifl to tin m , but t in n, tin n m tin if mid ealiejnil at 
n tth marrow and Jaluree, tthiu thru mouth / ifiiitth ttm! with joyful 

/i/nt " 

In loginning thin head of iIim oiinie, the expression xvhu li the 
Authoi uses, to eel out mute of it* jiendmr /nn/irrtiie a ml ailiiin- 
tin/ex, would now lxi reehnned not ho prop i an ■ xpiesHioii ils tn 
tutint out, ul to e/m ii The hint hiiIhIixisioii luiinliiiug praise 

Wing the most pli x-saiit |M' t of devotion, is vi ly just and well 
CTprusHed, an far art it gocn , ln,t «u mu to me lathi r di li ■ livi 
51uih nioix* might have lxs'ii wild, ii[m>h the pliasun llial 
SM'0Ui]ianies sui.h exalted acts ut devotion ll xx xh i i uni 
thought, to dwell upon its disburdening tin mind oi a debt. 
The Author should hnxe insinti d iiioio upon tin uitliuini of 
l'raise aud Thinksgixing in wanning gl oldening, hi itliing 
tile m md , lifting it aboxu tin world, to dwi 11 u.iong dixuu mid 
eternal ubjeutrt. He tihould liaxu de.scnlx.il tin v ia and joy 
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which then expand the heart , tlie relief wlneh thin exercise 
procures lrom the cares and agitations of lilr , oiicaui i«iii« 
views of Providence to wlm h it leails our attention . uni the 
trust which it promotes m the divine meicy for the i.Uiirc hv 
the commemoration of benefits just In short, this was the 
place tor his pouring out a greater fiow ot devotional sentiments 
than wliat we here tmd 

“ 2 It is another distinguishing pioportv of divine praise, 
that it enlargutli the powcis and uipi itus ot our souls, turning 
them from low and little tilings, upon tin n greatest and noblest 
object, the divine n iture, .ind emploving them 111 the dwcoveiy 
and admiration of (hose suienl [a. i lections that adorn it. lie 
see wliat iliffenmce then 1 is between man ami man, sneli as there 
is hardly greater lutmeu man and In ist .mil this proceeds 
chiefly lrom the iliffiieut sphere of thought which they act m, 
anil the different ohjeils they ennvuse with The mind is 
essentially the s ime m the |h. want and thi pi inee , the force of 
itii.Ltiiruflyiipi.il, in the unt night mail, .mil the philosopher; 
only the one ot these is ljiisuxl in mean affairs, mul within 
liuimwtr hounds , the other exeieixes himself in things of 
weight and lnement , anil this it is, that puts the wide distance 
between them Nolile ob|eets are to the mind, what the sun- 
ln. uns are to a bud 01 flowi 1 , they open and unfold, as it wi u\ 
the leaves of it, put it upon exit ling and spiv uling itsilf 
e\eiy way; and call forth all those powers that lie hid ,in<l 
locked up in it Tlie pi-use .uni admiration of God, theretoie, 
br.ngs this adv.uil.ige along with it, that it sets mir f.u ulties 
upon their full ntreti h, uid impious them to all the degrees of 
which they are iMpible " 

This he.ul is |ust, well expri ssi il, mid to censure it linghl 
appear ll} pen ritie.il Some of the e »pi essoins, however, olu 
would tlunk, might lio amended 'Lite simile, for instruct alnnit 
the effects of the huiiIhmiiis upon tlie lmd 01 flower, is puttv, but 
not corn'etly expn*ssed T/mf »/» a «*««/ nit it mu th * 

{etna of it If this is to tie liUi.illy ajiplnd to the tlowei the 
pin use, ns it irei e, is needless , it it is u> lie metaphorically uwlei- 
stooil (wlneh ap|n irs to be the eisi , the lutue ot the uimtl is 
harsh language , liesnles that, /i”‘ it v/m,i ei,t mt i'h'i is ratlu i 
alow expnssion Nothing is inoie mix, thin to ni.iii.igi pin 
pel lv sin ll similes and allusions, so .ls to pivsei ve them pet !■ etl» 
correct, and at the same tune to remki the image livelj it 
might pel haps be .imeiuhsl m some sin h way as this,* \s the 
miulieams oja'ii the hml and untold tin leaves ot a flowi i, noble 
objects h.iv e a like effect upon the mind they expand ami spread 
it, nml oxll torth those powers that lieture lay hut and louked up 
in the soul ’’ 

.) It tarthcr promotes in us an exquisite sense of God s 
kunoui, and a high indention of mind at every thing tint 
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openly profane* it For what, wo \alne ami delight in. wo can- 
not with patience hear nlij»litoil or abused Our own pi urn*, 
which wo are constmitlv putting up, will lie a spur toils tow.inls 
procuring .uul promoting the divine glory in even other in- 
st nice . and will make us set our face* against all open and 
n owed nnpictie* , which, methuiks, should be emistdiicd a little 
bv such a* would lie thought not to lie wanting in this duty, aud 
vet are often silent under the loti lest dislioiimu * done to Heltgimi, 
and it* givat Author , tor tamely to hear ( bid's name and worship 
nlitied by others, is no veiv good niguiiieiit tint, we have been 
used to hi liour anil reverence him m good earnest mu solves ’ 
The thought here is well-tounded, though it is i-uehsslv and 
lo.isily brought out The Sentence, om on it /mini*, irhub in 
, ire iviMtuiitlif pultun/ i>p, mil be a spur to us tminnl prottin.uf 
mill pioiuotiiui tht i In me iflori/ in eien/ o/hti utsfinin, is huth 
negligent in language, and ambiguous in meaning, foi our min 
prom i', properly signifies the praises ot oursilvis Much better 
it lie lnd said. "* Those devout ]iraises whuli we eoiwtantlv otfer 
lip to *he Almighty, will iiatumllv piompt us to promote the 
divine glory in evciy otliei 111st Hue’* 

“4 It will, 1 >ey ond all this work in us a deep humility and 
consciousness of our own impel lections l T pon i Ireipienl atten- 
tion to (bid and his attnliuti s, wi shall cosilv disenvi ■ oui own 
weikuC's and emptiness, mu swelling thoughts of om selves will 
I'nlle mid we shall see aud tedthat we all' ultm/ither lu/hlri to 
! luul in the buhl in e t/iuit in ill tit , and this is a lissmi which, 
to the gicalest putt ot mankind, is, [ think, veiy well wmth 
hauling We an n ilurully pH sumptuous and vain, tail of 
mil-selves, mid rcguilhss ot evei v thing la suit s, i s|s>i ially when, 
sunn liltli uiitwanl pimhges ilistiiiguish u* ti-mii tin list of 
iiiuikind , then, 'tis odds, hut we look into oursi 1 ms with gieat 
ill gives of complat eucy, tint! art miser (anil lietti r evi ly way) m 
om n i n conceit, limit sum nun t/mt ant remlci u rmsnn vnw, 
niithiug will coiitiiluite so much to the cine of this vanity, as a 
dm iitliiitioii to Duds execlli ai it s mid [ho tedious Jiy com- 
paring these with those which we iumg-ie I* long to us, we shall 
liaili, not to think more hu/b/l/ o / oursrhrs tint It. nr urn/ht to think of 
onrsd eet, but to think, sober !// , we shall find more satisf.u lion m 
looking upwards, and humbling ourselves bcloic mu nuiiiiimi 
Creator, than in ucsting mu eyes downwards with sunn upon 
our fellow crcaturea, mm setting at naught any jurt ot tin win k 
of his hands Thu vast distant n wi ,ui at from red and minute 
W oith, will .istomsh us so nun h, th.it wc shall not lie ti mpted 
to v due mirxolvea upon tlic-i hs.su degrees of pu s mini liu, 
which custom m opuiiuu, or some little .ieeuhut.il odvaiitugi *, 
have given ns over other men ’’ 

Though the thought heio also be just, vet a like di fh icncy in 
elegance aud beauty appear* Tin phrisc, It* oUJi hut ice book 
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W >0 onrxAi't * with qrtnl drqree* of eomjJ’ireory, is much too low 
and colloquial for a Sennuii lio might have said, ire nee file/./, 
or tee ore pi our to look into ourselxes —toni/mrtnq there i ru) 
thorn which we immune Mom) to onur'c**, is also vers careless 
St}le — Hy compnrtnq tin re with the min'* mid nhihtie* which »e 
arc r the to on reel ur, ne rh-tl' Icon would have been jmir and 
moi e correct 

‘ 0 I shall mention but one n«o of it more, and "tis this , 
that a conscientious praise of (!od will keeji us liaek from all 
false and menu pi.uso, all fill nine and sTiilr ft Utciics, such as 
aie in use among nun Praising as ’tis ininnuuilv managed, is 
nothing else hut a trial of skill upon .1 111 in, liow nianv good 
tilings we ran possibly say of him A.I 1 the treasures of Oiatmy 
are lansiii kul, nul all the fine things tint nil were raid are 
heaped togi t In r i"i his sake, anil 110 maltei whethei it lsdungs 
to him or not, so then 1 be hut 1 umigh nn’t Which is one 
deplorable in stuns 1 among a thousand ot the Kiscness ot human 
nature, of us Mil ill legaid to trnth and justice, to right, nr 
wrong, to what is or is uot to lie praised Hut lie who hath 1 
deep House ot the exes llcmics of Clod upon Ins hcnlt, will in ihi 
a god ot noth 1 iig besides Ho will gi\e cveiy one his gist 
eiu niniiini, lionmii when* honoui is ilue, and .us niiuh as is dm 
bemuse it is Ins dills to do so but the honoui ot li.nl will 
nulfer him to go 110 tin tin 1 Which tule, it it had lieen aimers ed, 
a uciglihoiitmg pi Hue (.which now, Coil lie thuukid needs 
flatter} a great sled limn than esei he dull would li ise ssauti d 
a great ih il ot that uiceuse wins It hath beuu otleieil up to huu by 
Ills adnroiH " 

, This head appear* so ireclv to d'-erve alls' place among the 
more uigHiit.-mt tojueM tint iiitmnlls piesunted themselves on 
this Miliject , at least it had much lntUr luxe w mtul the appli- 
catiou whieli tin* Autlioi makes ft 11 Ins 11 asonmg to the flattens s 
of horns XIV , and the thanks which he nltim to Cod toi tin 
athsins of that prince Iveing m so low a state, that he now neednl 
flatter} more than ever 'llus |x>litte-\I Satire is altogether out 
ot place and uuwoithy of the subgit 

Cm would ls» inclined to think, u]xvn res lowing our Author'* 
aiginneiits, that he lias ox orlooked soon topics, respecting the 
happy 1 oiisespiennss of this dots, sif tully as much importance 
as an} that he h is inserted 1 *. annul ills, lie ought not to hase 
omitted the happy tendency of praise and th.uiksgix mg, to 
strengthen good dispositions 111 the heart, to promote lose to 
Cod, and imitation ot those pcrlections which sse ulore , and to 
lufuse a sp.rrt ot ardour and zeil into the whole ot religion, as 
the service of our hem factor These are consequences winch 
naturally follow from the projier perlormance of this duty, and 
which ought not to hase been omitted as no opportunity should 
be lost, of showing the good elect ot devotion on practical 
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religion anil monl v irtue , anil {minting out the nccessuv eon- 
1101 tii hi ot the one with the other For eeit liulj the gii .it end 
ut preaching is, to make men hotter in all the n 1 it hum of life, 
anil to piouioto that complete relorm.itmn ot hi nt mil miidnot, 
m nhiin tiue Clinstimitv consists Our Vuthoi how e\ er, upon 
the whole, im not ileticieut in guth moms ot religion , toi, in his 
gcuiril Mtram of preaching, ,i H he im evtn nn l\ pious, mo lie is, at 
the same tune, practical ami moril 

Him Mumming up of the whole argument in the next juragraph, 
m elegant ami Uautitul , ami such com Imling v lews ot the .xnh- 
jeit are tn'ijiiently vei) pro]ici ami tin lul • l [hui these gi omuls 
doth the duty ot pi use stand, uni these are the ohhgitionu that 
him! us to the pertmmanee of it Tis the eml ot out lx mg, -mil 
the \erj title ami law ot out iiitme. Mowing lioiu tin two 
greit tountains of human notion, the uuilei-stamlmg ami the will, 
liatiirulh, >1111! almost lictcsMiilv It im the most ext client 11.11 1 
ut 0111 religious worship, (iiihuilig to eteillltv, nftu the lint 
»h ill Im Join 11 Hni/ , ami pml, etui now, in tin Irnnkixt manner, 
with the least regard to out own niton st it recommends itsilf 
to us by seveial pot illisr propirties and nlv.int iges , as it 
can 10s mure pleasuie in it, than .ill otln r kinds of di votioii , as 
it enlarges and exalts the mvci d powirs ot the mind , ,ui it 
breeds m im an uxipiisiti si me ot Clod s honmii, and a willing- 
ness to pioimitc it m thewoihl, is it ttaihiH us to Ih 1 humble 
and lowlv ol, 1st lies and )tt pitsems us finm luxe and 
Konlid Mattel), liom l>est owing mem ami undue pi uses upon 
others ” 

Aitci this, our Author addresses himself to two 1 lasses ol 
11U.U, the Careless ami I’lotane His ,uliln>ss to the (‘ait h ss is 
heautitiil ‘mil pathetic , tint to the L’rolam 1 is not so well ixe 
eutisl, and is lialde to some oh|iitioli Sin h iiililiissts appear 
to me to In , on sev t lal ot 1 isioiis, vei) list till pai Ls of a tlist nurse 
I lit. > pio.iilt.il ninth in the xtiaiu ot nnathiiig htloie the 
lit stoi ition , mil pi 1 li.ips since that pel uni, have been too much 
lit gleet td Tilt) aMoid in oppm tuiiitv id hi uigilig liomi to tin 
1 mist u uvea of tin audit im, in tiiv tilings whit li, 111 tli^ nuirsi of 
the Sermon win perhaps, di livt ml in the abstract 

1 shall not dwell on the Com lusmu ot the Salmon, wlmli is 
elm M) e m pin) ed in ohst n itunison the posture ot puhln atlaiis 
at that tune Cmixideiid upon tin wlmli, this Jlisi.nns. ■ >1 
Jtlslioji Atterbur)’s is both list ful and hi mtitiil though 1 Inn 
\ 1 utilit il to |iuiiit out some detects m it !> Idoin m wvu tan 
wo ixpeet to meet with a composition ot any kind, wlmli is 
absolutcl) peiteit m all its part-, anil whin wi tike into 
account the dithcultus wlmli 1 Indore showed to iltnid tin 
Kltxpience of the I’ldpit, we hive pi 1 liaps, hss re Mini to look 
for pcifectiou 111 a Sumuu, than in an) other eomuosilioi. 
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CONDUCT OF A DTSCOl IlsE IV 11.1 ITS I'MUS -IXTIiODCC- 
TIOJf -DIV TfjiO.S XIRKITMIV IM) 1 \l*l ll V I IUX 

I have, in the four prcciilmg Tsttiires loiiMihied vli.it is 
iwculiar to each of the time gn it lu. Ms ol Public f'pinkmg, 
Popular Assemblies, the ltu, uni the Pulpit 1 am urn to 
treat of what is common to them ill of tin. lomluot ot .1 Iin- 
course or Oration, in general 'lhe pievuuw view which I have 
given of the distinguishing spirit ami ihaiactei of ditlciv nt kinds 
of Public Kpc iking, was mu-ssary for the pioper application „f 
llu* rules win* h 1 am ihout to ileluer , ami .us I pm. veil, I si, dl 
farther junnt out, hnu t.u any of these rules may hate a pu- 
ticular respeit to tin Hu, to the Pulpit, or to Popuhti Courts 
On whatei i r Hiili|ei t .my one intends to iliseourse, he will 
most commonly Is gin with Home Jiitroilni turn, in onh 1 to 
prc]iaie the lmmls ot Ins hearers , lie will tin n state Ills Mi 1 i|vit, 
ami explain tin fn-ts connected with it. he will Oinplov argu- 
nients fur estalilishiug Ins own opinion, ami ovi rtln owing that 
of his mt igonist ln» in.iv )»‘ihaps, if tin re lie loom lot it 
null iv oil i to touih the |iassioiis ot his Audience , ami alter 
having sud all lie thinks pin|Hr, he will bung his Jiiscouisc to 
a close, In Home Perontiou ot Com lusioii This hemg the 
natural tiaiu of S|HMkiug the puts that compose a rtgular 
lormal Oration, an* thcsi six , hrst the Kxnnlium or Intrudm- 
tiiin , secondly, the State, and the Division ot the Subject , 
thirdly, M.u ration or Kxiilie itlou , fourthly, the Reasoning or 
Aigiimeuts, fifthlv, flic Pathetic Part, and lastly, the Con- 
i lileuill 1 do Hot mi an. that e.uli ot till sc must ■ utei into 
evuy Publie Diseoutse, or that they miiHt enter always in tins 
ordei There is no nasun tor Wing ho toi uial on evi ly ouasioii , 
na>, it would often lie a fault ami would leudu a Discourse 
pidautii ami stiff 'there may Is- iiiinv evelli lit Dmnursis m 
publie, wheic several ut these puts ue altogithei Minting, 
wheie the Sjie.ihci torinstiim uses no Intrude* tion hiiteubrs 
ditiilly on his subjeit, when’ le his no uisusnui eitlu i to 
divide oi expluii, but simply reasons on ■ 1 1 1 1 * side ot the i|U. - 
turn, and thou finishes Hut as the puls, which L have nun- 
turned, arc the natural constituent puts ot a regular Oi.it ion , 
ami ns in eveiy* Discourse u Intern, some ot them must he 
found, it is necessary to our prescut piiijiuse, that I should treat 
of each of them distinctly 

1 liegin of course, with the Exordium or Introduction Tins 
is manifestly 10111111011 to all tile tlin e kinds of Public Speaking 
It is not a rhetorical invention It is luutidi d upm natme, •iml 
suggested by common sense Wien one is going to cuuuscl 
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mother, wlii'ii In* tikes ii|mn him to instruct, or to rtimm 
prudence will jr**m*i .ill \ ill it 1 1 him not to ilo it abruptly , hut to 
use sonic |>i C|ui“it mu to hi'LTin with somcwhit til it in.i\ incline 
the }n rsuiis, to whom he aihlresses hnnsclt, to juiloe tumn ihl\ 
ot whit lie is ilmiit to sac , ami in.i> 'Impose them to smli a 
tiam ot thoui'ht ns will toiw.ml ami assist the pm pose whnli 
he his in Mew This is, or o unlit to he. the lii.iin scope ot in 
Iutiishn turn Alcoi ilinoli < 'tecro a’ul (jiniictilian mention 
this e oiiils, to one 01 otlici ot which it shouhl lie sulssemeiit, 

* It’ll Mill' null toll s licncrolos, ittentos ilnt-llis” 

Hist, To iniiiilute tin omul-will ol tile hearers , to lunhi 
tin m hcnci oluit, oi will itTeitnl to the Speikei nml to tin 
subject Topics tm this pin pmse in iv, m Causes at the Kir, he 
Minn times taken iioiii tin linrtu nlai situation ot the S|u.ikei 
hiiuselt, oi ot Ins client, or from the i hai.it. ter m biliavumr ol 
his ant ironists contrimtcil with Ins own, on ntliei ou.isimis, 
In mi 'lie n.it me ol the subject, as closely niiiiieetisl willi tin 
iiiteiest ot the licirers, nml, ill “encml, tinin the lmuleslv ainl 
•„ uni intention with wliuli the S]uakei inters U|s>n Ills Hiili|ret 
'ilie si coiiJ eml of an liitroiliu lion, is to raise the attention nr 
the hcaicis , which mas Ihm llooloil hj j'imiij' them sonii hints 
ot tin inipoi tain e, iliomtj, oi uo'cltv of the suli|eit, or sunn 
1 Horn able Mew ot the ihainess anil preusnm with wlinh wi 
tie to Ux it it , ami ot the lueiitj with wlueh we are to <lis- 
i mu sc The tlnul eml is to rcinlci the heireis iloulc, oi o|s n 
to piisumion, toi wliuli eml we inusl Is oin with stinhiiii; In 
iiiiiom inj ji.ii In ill ii pi epos essions they ma\ hive 101111,11 h ■! 
ajranist the cause or siilc ot the .iroiiment whn h we 1 spoiisi 

isoine 0111 ot thcsi- emls hhotllii 1 » j it., pi of. I lij in 11 Inti.i- 
1I111 tin, 1 \\ lien tin rc is no omasum foi .111111111; at uni nt tin in 

1 Inn wi ale alri a<ly him me ol tin oisul-will, the atti nlion, nml 
i’c 1I01 ihty ot the Auilniui, is mu ntti n li tin ■ 1 ■ toinul 
Intiisliii t ions mi>, w 11 limit am picpnhu Is mult I ■ •! \>..l 

null nl, when they siim tm m> pmpoi hut nun nsti nt itio'i 
tin 1 hail, foi tin most jj.ii U lu’tti 1 he onuttnl, unless as 1 11 1 
1 c»|h 1 1 Ui the Aiiilieuce main s it ilcn ill, th.it 11 Js]s akei ilimi .1 
not hi.ak ill iijuiii them ton aliiuplli, l.ut li> a slim l I'.vu.l.i,' 
picpiu them foi what In is 00 1 1 1 ; to sa\ I). iin.stln n. 
inti oiluct inns are always shoit nml siinpli , Cieiros aii lu!l 1 
ami molt* .11 tint 

The Mile lent ('lilies ihstinoirsh two kimls of Intio.lin tim 
which tin y call 1 * 11111 ,11111111, ’ uni li'siniialin ’ “ I’riio i| 1111, 

is, wheie the Oratm pi 1 i.l\ uni ilmc Ii pmliwss In, .uni n 
sjH'ikmg " Insinu itio ’ is w'mi 1 I ljtei miiip.i«s nnisl Is 
Uiki it ami w licit pn siiniil.o llu ilis|< > ilimi of tin ainlnini to 
l)e niuili an mist tin () ator h nnisl 01 nin illy in mm • them 
to hi uine' him, ls!h n 1 , pi II.I e .. s.a. tin |».n.t which le 
has 111 ' icw 
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Of thin tatter sort of Introduction, we h.n c an ulnurahlu 
instance in Cicero's si i oml Or.it ion !i" mist Jtulhis Tins littlliM 
was tribune of tin lVojilc, ami li id pi njiiisi il .in Agrai 1.111 L iw , 
tlie pm pose of which was to ert ite a lieu, nun ate, or ten Cnui- 
missiom isi, with ahsnlute |mjwci tm Inc yi ns met nil tlie lands 
compmed by the licjmlilii in onln to dnido tluiu among the 
eiti/iiis H111 h laws li.nl nlti 11 liecn jn ojiosed by factions linnis- 
tiuti s, ami were always gicc-ddc ion 1w.1l lit the js'ople Oieem 
is Hjic.tkiiijr to the iKiij.il , In liul mwh ln_en lii.ulu Consul by 
tlicir Illicit st , ami Ins Inst attempt is to make tin in reject tins 
law The subjeit was cxtunnlv th.lu.itr, anil rtipincd niuih 
ait. lie liegins with acl now lcilgiiij' all the tawmrs whuh lie 
Inul rcu iveii troiii the jn ojili , 111 pn linin' to the nobility He 
j 1 1 i.f. .ses hinisi If the ire 1I111. nl tin 11 juiwi 1, .mil of all null tin 
must, ingigid to pinmutc tin 11 nit. list lie ileil lies, tb.lt lie 
belli liinisi It to lie the ( 'oiimiI ol the I*, ojih , and that lie would 
ilwajsffloil in |iiisii\iiio tin 1I1 11 ulei of a jinjmlu i|ia"istinti 
Ihlt to In pnjilll II, In ohsitws, Ik all .llllhlirililllM Wold lie 
liuih silis nl it tii nn|i..rt, a sti tdv attachment to the real interest 
ol the jN-iijile to then Illicit! tin 1 taw, alld then jh.uc, lint 
by sonn In saw it was jlniwil, anil liiaili a com to thin own 
selfish and unbilioiis di signs In this muim 1 he ta-gins to 
dinw jriulu ilh 111 mi to Ins |ihi|him ot at t.ukni" the pmpusil 
ol Kulliis, but still with gie it iii.iu.ioi , m nl and rescue lit 

I n o tests, that In istarliom Is mg .111 tunny to Agi.u uii l.iws, 
ie Kites the hijjlii st jirusis to the timichl those /e lions 

{ citrous of the |iie|ile, and as-un s tin 111 that win 11 he tirsl 
ic.inl of lliilliiss Ijiw, iic li nl nsobul to Rii|>poit it it he tollinl 
it fin then intei 1 st , but that ii|k>ii ituuuiing it, lie tuiiiul it 
e lie ill ileil to ist.ihhsli a dniiiinn.ii tint was imoimislcut with 
lilmti mil to aggrandise a I. w imn at the i\|iciisl ol tin 
jni bln , and tin 11 Uiiuiuatis bis I A. n ilium with tilling tluiu 
that In is going to giw bis h.uhhis fm being of tins ojuiinui 
lint that it his isasmi shill not satistc tluiu he will I'll I liji Ins 
own ojimieii, and tinlnnce tlutis In ill this then* was gn it 
nit Ills HliMjiuuie jn islii, * il tin iiitiiidtil Mint, and tin 
people, w till oiu wine ieji rti d this \giunn Uiw 

Having given tluw ".mill inwsnt tin intuit anti mil ol 
nil liitiislm tn m I jiiin ei d to 1 11 down miiiii lulisfoi the jiiojki 
uoinjiosition of it 'tin sc an* the nioi'i im 1 smii, as this is 1 
part ol the l list 0111 se wltn h uijums no small win" It is alw its 
ot lnijsii tains' to Ik'kiii will to ui.ihi 1 f.iMnii.tble imjiiC"inii 
at lust sitting nut , win 11 tin iiuuils ot the In an rs. i .11 ant .is 
yet and lice .ue most disjs.s, d to nu'iti .my linprcssiuii c i~ill 
I must add lis> that a good Intiodin tnm is oHcn found to ta 
extremely dillieiilt Few (Mitsui the Ih course give tin Cm 1- 
jioser more tioublc ui are attended with muie nicety 111 the 
execution. 
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The first rule i* That tin- Intmdui turn should U- eisx md 
natural The suhiect must alwais suggest it It must appe ir 
as Cicero lie.iutitiilly exju esses it, Hlloiiiisse print us ex icde 
qua turn agitui ’* It is too enimmui i lault m Introductions, 
th.it they are taken from mime unumun-pl.iee topic, a hieli lias 
no {neufiar relation to the suli|ts t in hand, by u inch means 
they stand a|urt, like pieces detached trout the rest of the Dis- 
couiNc Of this kind in 1 Sallusts introductions, prefixed to his 
t'atiliuaiiau and Juguithmc wars 'L'hev might as well hate 
Inin Intioduetions to anvother llistoix.or to.uii otliei Tieitise 
whaley er, and, theretore, though elegant in themselies, they 
must lie considered as hleim-tics in the work, troin w nit of duo 
(oimexion with it Ciccio, though ahund mth corns t in this 
particular lnthis Orations, \U is not so m his other w oiks It 
appears from a letter ot lus to Vttieus (_b x\i (i\ that it. was 
lus custom to prepare, at lus leisure, a colli it ion of ilitfcnmt 
liitroductuiiis or Prvt lies, re.ulv to he prefixed to any work that 
he iniqht nfleiw mis piililisfi fn consequence ot this strange 
niethud of eoiiqiosing, it hap|H'iii'il to linn, to employ the same 
Introdmtion twice without rcmemlu i mg it , prefixing it to two 
ditrereiit woiks Upon Vttieus iiitoiining liiiuot tins, he acknow- 
ledges the mistake, uni si nils him a m w Iiitiodin lion 

In orxlcr to lender futrodm lions iiituial ind e i«y, it is m my 
opinion, n good tills" tint they should not lie planned. till after 
one li.es medititid m lus own mind the slllwt nice nt lus Uix- 
ioiiisu Then, and not (ill tin n he should begin to think ot 
mmio pi opei and natiu il Iiitiodin lion liy taking a icmtrary 
i nurse, and labouring in the lust pi lie on an [iitiodiietioii,i very 
one who is u i ustmiied In <uui]iosition will often find t la it either 
hi is led to lay hold ol some coiiimon-pl.u i topic, ot th.it, instead 
ot tin Introduction 1 h nig ac< oimnisl ill d to the Dim on me, ho is 
obliged to aceuuimodati the whole J >iai muse to (In' inti mltii lion 
whuh he luul previously wiituu (,'ieeio makis this reui.uk, 
though, as we ha\c si i n.lns pi n In e was not always i imiormable 
to lus own mlc “Omnibus nluis eoiisuli i.itis, turn ilennpie id 
■plod piiiuuin ist dueiuluin pustreimim soleu cugitaiv, quo utar 
ixoidio X im si qii indo id piimuiu iiiviiun volm, milium 
ie hi im cun it, nisi aut exile ant nugaloriiiiu ml vulgaie ”f Altl-r 
'In mind lets bcui once w aimed and put in tiam, by ilosi 
meditation on tin sub|nt, intends for the l’rt face will thin 
-uggi-sl tluiiiscl\cs muili mo ix n.ulily 

In the Kccuiid pi ice, Ju an Iiitrodiu tion, correctness should lie 

* "To time sprung up, of its own .to an I, from tin m illi r aim li is ini'll r om- 
Hiliriliiiii ' 

t " W hell I Ilim |il imiL'l unit iligistc'l all tin in iti ri ils of me i] -four., , u is mi 
OUr-tolu 1.1 Uillik, 1.1 tile 1 ist pi ire, of the llCro hi. turn a nil all > li I out lugfli 
For if it sm lime 1 time eiiiluii.mrcd to niniit m intnwli item ni-l, iinumijr 
Ilia eier lucumitl to luo for tluit pul U'rtc, but aril it aas llllljji*, riugib.iry, mill 
vuigur ' 
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carefully studied m the expression Thu in requisite, on account 
of the situation of the hearers flies .ire then more disposed to 
criticise Ihnn <tt anj other jicrunl , they are, as yet, unoccupied 
■with the subject or the arguments , their attention is wholly 
directed to the Speaker's style and manner Somethin!' must 
be done, therefore, to prepossess than in his favour , though for 
the same n aeons too nnlch art must lie avoided , for it will In. 
more easily detected at that time than afterwards ; and will 
derogate from iiersiitsiun in all that follows A correct plain- 
ness, and elegant simplicity, is the projier character of an 
Introduction , “ill xiiliuinui," sacs Quinctilian, “accurate non 
calidd dicere ” 

In the tlunl place, Modesty is another character wlneh it 
must curry All aiijii nances of modesty are favourable, and 
pn, josscssing if tin Orator set out with an air of arrogance 
anil ostentation, the silt love and prule of the hearers will hi 
presently awakened, and will follow him with a very auspicious 
eje throughout all Ins pmgic** J I ns moilesty should discover 
itselt not only in his expressions at the beginning, but in lus 
whole hi tiinei , in Ins looks, in his gestines, in the tone of his 
voice Kveij auditory tain ill good part those maiks of reiqieit 
mil awe, wliiili are J ami to tin m by one who addresses limn 
Indeed tlie misli sty ot an Tnt-udin-tiun should never betray any 
thing mean or abject It is altyays of great use to an Orator, 
that, together with modesty and deference to lus hearers, In 
should show a lertain sense ot dignity, arising lrom u persuasion 
of the justice or importance of the subject on which he is to 
s]xink. 

The modesty ol an liitiimneilim rcqutnin that it, promise not 
too much “ Nun tlininm ex luigore, sen ex. imno aare liiccni ’+ 
Tins certainly is tlie general rule in at an orator Hnoiitd not put 
fortli all his strength nt the In ginning hut should rise and grow 
ujiou us, os lus Discourse hi vam.es i nore aro cases liowcxer, m 
which it is allowable tor him to set out from the iirst ill a high 
and ladil tone, as, foi 111st mic, when he rises to defend some 
cause which hut lieeu run down, ami decried by tho Public 
Too modest a U'giiiiiing might be then like a confession of guilt 
By the holdnc-s and strength of his Kxordmm lie must emlei- 
vour to stem tin tide that is against bun, anil to reinoye puju- 
diccs, liv encountering them without fear In subjects, too, of 
a declamatory nature, and in Sermons, where the subject is 
striking, a magnificent Introduction has sometimes a good effect, 
if it bo pro] mil} suppuited m the supicl Thus Bishop Atter- 
bury, in begiuiiing an olotpiunt Sci mon, preached on the 3 Uth of 

* H: tloon imt iuuh it a bl izc his tire, 

Sudden to gl in, mid then in «moLi i tpire 
lint risen from i il«mu of smoke to light, 

.Aud ixmirf In* iiiiim.lt. » to 

lim AHSPOET FlUF^It. 
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January, tho Anniversary of what is called King Chariest 
Martyrdom, sets out in this pompous manner 1 TIhh is a tlay of 
trouble, of rebuke, and ot blasphemy , distinguished in the 
calendar of our church, ami the annals of our nation, h\ the 
sufferings of an excellent Prince, who fell a saonheo to the r.igi 
of his rebellious subjects, and by his fall, derived uifaun, 
misery, and guilt on them, and their sinful posterity " Bosauet, 
Klechier,'aniT the other celebrnted French Preachers, very often 
begin their Discourses with laboured and sublime Introductions 
these raise attention, and throw a lustre ou the subject but let 
every Speaker be much on lus guard against striking a higher 
note at the beginning, than he is able to keep up m his progress 
In the fourth place, Au Introduction should usually be carried 
on 111 the culm manner This is suldorn the place for vehomeme 
and jassnm Emotions must rise as the Discourse advances 
'1 he minds of the Hearers must be gradually prepared, before 
the Speaker can venture ou strong and passionato sentiments 
flip exceptions to this rule are, when the snbject is such, that 
the m ry mention of it naturally awakens some passionate enm- 
liuyi , or when the unexjici ted presence oi some person or objix I, 
in a Popular Assembly, inflames the Speaker, and makes him 
break forth with unusual warmth Kitlmr of these will justify 
nli.it is called the Exordium «L abruptly Thus the appearunce 
<>f Oatilmo in the Senate renders tlie vehement beginning ot 
Ciceros first Oration against him vciy natural and proper 
‘ VJu.nis.iue tandem, Catilino, abuture patientm nostra I ” Anil 
thus Bishop Atterbury, ui preaching Iroiu lus text, “Blessed is 
lie whosoever shall nut lie oltcmled in me," ventures on breaking 
lorLh with this bold exordium “And can any man then be 
nth lidcd lu thee, blessed Jesus ?” which address to our Suvioui 
In < onlinues fur a page or two, till ho enters mi tho division of 
lus subject But such Introductions as these should bo hazarded 
bj vei y few, as they promise so much vehemence and unction 
lliinugh the rest uf the Discmirso, tliat it is very dilHuult to 
fulfil the oxjhi tations uf the lleurers 

At tlio tuuue time, though the introduction is not the place m 
winch warm emotions are usually to bu attempted, yet I must 
lake notice, that it ought to piepare tlm way for suih as are 
designed to be raised in sulisuipieut parts of tbu Discourse Tin 
Orator should, m the begiuuiug, turn the inmijs uf his hearers 
towards those sentiments and feelings which he seeks to 
awakeu in the course uf Ins Speech Accoidiug, fur instinct, 
as it ih coinjiassion, or indignation, or contempt, ou which 
his Discourse is to rest, he Sught to sow the seeds of thuse iu 
his Introduction , he ought to begin with breathing that spirit 
whnli he means to luspive Much of the Orator’s ar* and 
ability is shown, m thus sinking properly at tho comment eineiil 
the key-note, if we may so express it, of the rest uf hw Oration 
n a 
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III the fifth place, It u a rule in Introductions, not to antici- 
pate any material part of the subject When topics, or argu- 
ments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and m part, brought forth in the Introduction, they lose the 
grace of novelty upon their second appearance The impression 
intended to be made by any capital thought, is always made 
with the greatest advantage, when it is made entire, and m its 
proper place 

In the last place, the Introdnotion ought to be proportioned, 
troth in length, and id kind, to the Discourse that is to follow 
in length, as nothing can he more alwurd than to erect a ven 
great portico befon- a small* building „ and in kind, as it is nr 
leas absurd to overcharge, « ith superb ornaments, the portico of 
a plain dwelling house, or to make tho entrance to a monument 
ns gay os that to an orliour Common sense directs, that every 
part of a Discourse should be suited to the strain and spirit of 
the whole 

These are the priucijial rulea that relate to Introductions 
They are adapted, m a great measure, equally, to discourses of 
all kiiK Is In Headings >at the liar, or Speeches in Public 
Assemblies, particular care mnst be taken not to employ am 
introduction ot that kind, which the .id verse party may Lay hold 
of, and turn to Ins advantage To this inconvenience all those 
Introductions are ejqxxied, which are taken from general anil 
common-place topics, and it neter fails to give an adversary ,t 
considerable triumph, if by gmng a small turn to something m 
had said in our Kxordium, lie u.iu appeal to convert to his own 
favour, the principles with which wc h.td set out, in beginning 
our attack upon him In the case of Ue jibes, Qumctihau makes 
an nliservation which is very woi tliy ot notice , that Introduc- 
tions, drawn from something that bus born soul m the course ol 
the Debate, have always a pcctib.ii grave , and the reason ho 
gives for it w just and sensible “ Miiltum gratne exurdio e**t 
quod ab aetione divorsie |urtis lunten.un trahit , hoc ipso, quod 
non composition donu, soil ibi atque e re untum et taeilitntr 
tauiam liigeuu uupet , et facie simplicity sumptiquc c proximo 
aernionw, hdom quoque acquil it , adeo, ut etiamsi reliqu.i 
scripts .itqmi i-Liborata suit, tannin \ideatur tota extemporalis 
oratio, cnjus lnitmui nihil propar.itum liabuisse, inanifestuin 
est"* 

In Sermons, such a practice ns this cannot take place , and 


• * An uitrodiwtiim, which Is f ou nd ed u|inu llui rinding of the opposite party . 
is extnunoly grueefnl , for this reason, th it R appear* iv-'t to ltive boon mein it -1 
et home, but to have taken rise from the bowmens, tuul t > h lit hotn computed on 
the spot lienee it given to the speaker the reputation of a quirk invention, and 
add* weight Ukewieo to his discount a* arlleai and uuLiljoiind , iiuunnui.ii, that 
though su the reet of hie oration whonld be xludlod and written yet tho whole 

dieonuim baa the appoaniutc uf being txteu|«irury, aa it is evident that tL 

fatiwluetta to it was uii]>ru> tdidattai 
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indeed, in composing Sermons, few things axe more difficult than 
tu remote ,111 appearance ot Htitlncsa from An Introduction when 
n formal one is u-ed The French Preachers, ay ( Is fore 
observed, are often very splendid and lively in their introduc- 
tions , but, among us, attempts of this kiud ire not xlwnvs so 
sueoessfid U lien long Introductions are formed upon Home 
common-place topic, as the desire of hamimcss being nitnral to 
man, or the like, thev never fail ol being tedious. Variety 
sliquld be studied in this pirt of eoin]iositi m as imnh as ]>oksi- 
l,le , often it may be proper to begin without any int induct ion 
at all, unless, peihaps, one or two sentences Rxplimtory 
Introductions fiom the context, are the most simple ot ouv au<l 
frenuentlv the best that e.ui lie used but ns they mv m Im/ird 
ot beioiuing dty, they should ncvci Ihi long A llistorn.il 
Introduction, has, geiienlly, a happy elicit to rouse attention 
when one can lay hold upon some noted fait that is eonnm led 
with the Text m the l)is> ourse, aud by a propci illustration ot 
it o|nn the way to the subject that is to he treated ol 

Alicl the Iiitiishirlion, what loininnnly eoines next m order, 
is the Proposition, or Kiiuiiiaitt ton of the Subject, eniieeiiiing 
winch there is nothing to lie said, but that it should Ihi iih clear 
uni distant as jmssible anil expressed in few mul plain wonls, 
without the least alleetatiou 'Jo this gener illy siuxveds Uu 
Illusion, 01 the laying duwu the nntliod of the Ulseonise, on 
which it is nccesKaiy to ill ike some olwonation*. I do not 
mean, that m eviry Discourse a fminal Division or Distribution 
ol it into paits is rupiisite There are many onasums ol 
1 'ulilic SiH-akiug when tins is luilhei requisite mu would be 
proper , when the Discourse, puli.ijis, is to U shoit, 01 only one 
jHiint is to bo ti rated ol , ol win 11 the Kpoakei doi s not ilniosi 
to wain Ills hi tiers ot the method he is to follow, or ot the 
conclusion to whieli he seeks to bring them Drib r of one kind 
or other, ns, indeed, essential to eviry good Discourse , that is, 
cveiy llung should be so arranged, as th it what goes lielore may 
giv, light and lorn to wlint follows But this may lie nixiini- 
plislu d by means of a cuuivilod nn thod What we call Division 
is, when the method is propounded in torm to the hearers 

The Discourse m whit h this sort of Division most imnniotilv 
takes place, is a Sermon , aud a tpu>st ion Inis Iieen movi d 
whethei this method ot lay mg dow’h he, uls, as it is called, be tin 
best method ot pleaching V very aide judge, the Anlibislmp 
of (.'a mhi ay, in his Dialogues on Eloquence, declares stronglv 
against it lie olweives, that it is u modern invention, that 
it was never prailiseil by the F itliers of the Church , anil, what 
is certainly tine, that it took its rise from the schoolmen, when 
Metaphysics began to bo uitioducul into preaching lie is 
of <>|i<ni,iti. that it renders a Sermon stiif, that it bleaks tin 
unity of the Discourse and that by the mlui.d connexion 
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of one part with another, the attention of the hearere would 
bo carried along the whole with more advantage 

But not withstanding lus authority and his arguments, I can- 
not help being of opinion, that the present method of dividing 
a Sermon into heads, ought not to be laid aside Established 
practice has now given it so much weight, that, were there 
nothing more in its favour, it would be dangerous for any 
Preacher to deviate so for from the common track But the 
practice itself has also, in iny judgment, mnch reason on its 
side If formal partitions give a Sermon less of tho oratorical 
appearance, tlioy render it, however, more clear, more eamly 
apprehended, and, of course, more instructive to the bulk of 
hearers, which is always the mam object to be kept m view 
Tho heads of a Sermon are great assistances to tho memory and 
recollection ot a hearer They serve also to fix his attention 
They enable him more easily to keep pace with the progross of 
the Discourse , they give him pauses aud resting-places, where 
he can reflect on what has beeu said, and look forward to what 
is to follow They are attended with this advantage too, that 
they give tho audience the opportunity of knowing, before-hand, 
when they are to be released from the fatigue of attention, anil 
thereby make them follow the Speaker more patiently “ Deficit 
audieiitcm,” say Quinctilian, taking notice of tins very advan- 
tage of Divisions in other Discourses, “ Deficit audientcm corto 
smgularum partium line , non alitor quim facieutibus iter, 
muTtnra dctralinnt fatigatiouis notata spatia lnscnptis lapidibus 
nuni cl c'chaiuiti lalmns nOsse muusurain voluptnti cat , et liorti- 
tm ad reliqua fortius exequenda, scire (Jimitum supersit”* 
With regard to breakiug the Unity ot a Discourse, I cannot be 
ot opinion that there arises, from that quarter, any argument 
against the method I nm detcnding If the Unity be broken, it 
is to the nature nt the heads, or topics of wlucn the Speaker 
treats, that this is to lie imputed , not to his laying them down 
in form Ou the contrary, if his heads be well chosen, his mark- 
ing them out, and distinguishing them, m place of impairing the 
Unity of tho wholo renders it more conspicuous and complete , 
by showing how all the parts of*a Discourse hang Upon one 
another, and tend to one point. 

In a Sermon, or in a l’leading, or any Discourse where Divi- 
sion is proper to lie used, the most material rulos are, 

Jfirst, that the several pai ts into which the subject is divided, 
be realty distinct from one another , that is, that no one mclude 
another, It wore a very absurd Division, for instance, if one 


* " Tho conclusion of each head is a relief to the hearers , Just as upon a 
journey, thu mllo'etono*, which arc eat ujHiri the road, aerre to diminMi the 
trivallcre tilignc For wo nru always plumed with sooing onr labour begin to 
lumen , mil, oy calculating how much remains, urn stlrTca up to finish our task 
more cheerfully ” 
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should propose to treat first, of the advantages of Virtue, au<l 
next, of those of Justice or Temperance , because, the first 
head evidently comprehends the second, ns % Genus does the 
Species , which method of proceeding involves the subject 111 
indistinctness and disorder 

Secondly, Tu Division, we must take care to follow the order 
of nature, beginning with the simplest points, such , is are easiest 
apprehended, and necessary to lie first discussed , and proceed- 
ing thence to those which are built upon the former, and which 
suppose them to lie known Wu must divide the subject into 
those parts into which most easily and naturally it is resolved , 
that it may seem to split itself, and not to lie violently torn 
assundcr 1 Di vidcre,” as is commonly said, “ non frangere ” 

Thirdly, The several members of a Division ought to exhaust 
din subject , otherwise we do not make a complote division , wc 
exhibit the subject by pieces and corners only, without giving 
any such plan as displays the whole 

Fourthly, The terms m which our partitions are expressed, 
should be as concise as possible Avoid all circumlocution here 
Admit not a Bingle word but what is necessary Precision is to 
be studied, above all things, in laying down a method. It is tins 
which chiefly makes a Division appear neat and elegant when 
die several heads are propounded in the clearest, most expres- 
sive, and, at die same time, die fewest words possible Tins 
never hula to stuke tlio bearers agreeably j and is, at the same 
tune, of great consequence towards making the divisions be move 
easily roiramberud. 

Fifthly* Avoid an unnecessary multiplication of heads To 
split a subject into a great many minute parts, by Divisions ami 
Subdivisions without cud, has always a luul effect m, speaking 
It may be proper m a logical trea%se , but it makes an Oration 
ippear hard and dry, and unnecessarily fatigues die memory 
In a Sermon, there may bo from three to five or six heads, 
including Subdivisions , seldom should there be more 

In a Sermon, or ill a pleading at the Bor, fow dungs arc of 
greater consequence, than a proper or happy Division It Mlumld 
be studied with much accuracy and care , for if ono take a 
wrong method at first setting out, it will lead them astray 111 all 
that follows. It will render 4 he whole Discourse eidier per- 
plexed or languid , and though the hearers may not be able to 
tell where the fault or disorder lies, they will be sensible there 
is a disorder somewhere, and- find themsolves little affected by 
what is spoken The French writers of Sermons study neatuem 
aiul elegance in die Division of dieir subjects much 11101 c than 
the English do , whose distributions, though sensible iu id just, 
v t are often martihcul and verbose Among the Pram), 
however, too much quaintuess appears m their Divisions, with 
an affectation of alleys sotting out cithei with two, or with 
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three general heads of Discourse A l)m* ion of Massillon’s 
on tins text, “ It is finished," has been much extolled by the 
French Critics “ This imports," says the Drencher, “ consumma- 
tion, first, of justice on the part of God , secondly, of wickedness 
on the part of men; thirdly, of love on the part of Christ” 
This also of Bourrtaloue’s has boon much praised, from these 
words, “ My peace I give unto you ” “ Peace,” says he, “ first, 

to the understanding, by submission to faith , secondly, to the 
heart, by submission to the law ” 

The next constituent part of a Discourse, which I mentioned, 
was Narration 01 Explication I put these two together, both 
because they fall nearly undei the same rules, and because they 
commonly answer the same purpose , sei ving to illustrate the 
cause, or the subject of which the Orator treats, before he pro- 
ceeds to aigue either on one side or other , 01 to make any 
attempt for interesting the passions of tlio hearers 

In the Pleadings at the Bar, Narration ih often a very im- 
portant part of the Discourse, and requires to bo particularly 
attended to Besides its being m any ease no easy matter to 
relate with grace and propriety, there is, m Narrations at the 
Bar, a pcculiai difficulty Thu Pleader must say nothing but 
what is true , and, at the same time, he must avoid saying any- 
thing that will hurt his cause The fiicts which he relates arc 
to ho the ground-work of all las future reasoning To recount 
them so as to keep stuctly within the hounds of truth, and yet 
to present them under tlic colours most favourable to his cause , 
to place in the most striking light, every circumstance i^nch is to 
Ins advantage, and to soften and weaken such as make against 
him, demand no small exertion of Hkill and dextcuty lie must 
always remember, that if he discovers too much art, lie defeats 
his own purpose, and 01*00108 • distrust of his sincerity Qume- 
tiluui very propel ly directs, “ Eifugienda in hac pia-cipuft parte, 
oiuius culliditatiu suspicio , neque cnim se usquam mugis ensto- 
dit judex, qu&w chm narrat orator , nihil turn videatui ficturn , 
nihil solicituin , omnia potius a causa, quam ab oi-atore, preteeta 
■videontiir"* 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, Aui to be concise, are 
the qualities which Critics chiefij require m N.irration , each of 
which carries, sufficiently, the ovMcnoo of its impoitance Dis- 
tinctness belongs to tliu whole tiain ot the Discourse, but is 
especially requisite in Narration, which ought to throw light on 
all that follows A fact, or u single circumstance, left m obscu- 
rity, and misapprehended by the Judge, may destroy the effect 


* “ In this part of discourse, the speaker must be very careful to slrnn every 
appcaronco of art and cunning For them is no timo at wind] the judge ih more 
upon hia guard, that when the pli uUr is relating fiicts Let nothing then seem 
feigned, nothing anxiously uuiimhd fat all tout ih Hold, appear to arise from 
the cauao itself, und not to lx. the work of the orator 
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of all tho argument and reasoning which the Speaker emploin. 
If his Narration be improbable, the Judge will not regard it 
and if it be tedious and diffuse, he will he tired of it, and forget 
it. In order to produce distinctness, besides the study of Qv 
general rules of perspicuity which a ere formerly given, Varia- 
tion requires particular attention to ascertain dearly the names, 
tho dates, the places, and every other material circumstance of 
the facts recounted In order to lie probable m Narration, it is 
material to enter into the characters of the persons of whom we 
speak, and to show, that their actions proceeded from such mo- 
tives as are natural, and likely to gam belief In order to lie 
as concise as the subject will admit, it is necessary to throw out 
.ill superfluous circumstances , the rejection of which will like- 
mse tend to make our Narration more fdbcible and more 
(liar 

Cicero is very remarkalile for his talent of Narration , ami 
tram the examples m his Orations much may be learned The 
Narration for instance, in the celebrated Oration pro Mdone 
has been often and justly admired His scope is to show, that 
though ui fiict Clodius was killed by Milo, or his servants, yet 
that it was only in self-defence , and that the design had been 
laid, not l>y Milo against Clodius, but by Clodius against Milo'x 
hie All the circumstances for rendering this probable an- 
painted with wonderful art In relating Uie manner of Milo's 
setting out from Borne, he gives the most natural description of 
a family excursion to the count! y, under which it was impossible 
that any bloody design could 1» concealed “"He remained,” 
says he, “ in the Senate-house that day, till all the business wus 
'Her He came home, changed his clothes deliberately, and 
waited for some time, till Ins wife hod got all her things ready 
I lr going wiUi him in hm carnage to the country He did not 
set out till such time as Clodius might easily have been in Borne, 
it he had not been lying in watt fur Milo by tho way By and 
by Clodius met hnu on the road, on borsebuck, like a moil pre- 
pared for action, no carnage, nor his wife, as was usual, nor any 
family equipage along witli him , whilst Milo { who is supposed 
to lie meditating slflghter anil assassination, is travelling m a 
carnage with lus wife, wrapped up m lus cloak, embarrasHi-il 
with baggage, and attended by a great tram of w^imcn servants, 
and boys.” He goes on, describing the rencounter that followed , 
Clodius’s servants attacking those of Milo, and killing the driver 
of his carriage , Milo jumping out, throwing off his cloak, and 
making the best defence he could, while Clodius’s mrvuuts 
endeavoured to surround him , and then concludes his N.u ration 
with a veiy delicate and happy stroke ne does not say ui 
plain words, that MiIo'r sei rants killed Clodius, but that in 
the midst of the tumult, Milo’s servants, without the orders, 
without the knowledge, without the presence of their master 
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<lul what every master would have wished his servants, m a like 
conjuncture, to have done "* 

In Sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for Narration, 
Explication of the subject to be discoursed on, comes m the place 
of Narration at the Bar, and is to be taken up much on the same 
tone , that is, it must be concise, clear, ana distinct , and in a 
Style correct and elegant, rather than highly adorned To ex- 
plain the doctrine of the text with propriety , to give a full and 
perspicuous account of the nature of tiiat virtue or duty which 
forms the subject of the Discourse, is properly the didactic part 
•if preaching , on the right execution of wlucli much depends 
for all that comes afterwards in the way of persuasion. The 
great art m succeeding m it, is, to meditate profoundly on the 
subject, so as to be abb to place it m a clear and strong point of 
view Consider what light other passages of Scripture throw 
upon it , consulor whether it be a Bubject nearly related to some 
other from which it is proper to distinguish it consider whether 
it can be illustrated to advantage by comparing it with, or 
opposing it to, some other thing, by inquiring into causes, ot 
tracing effects , by pointing out examples, or appealing to tlie 
feelings of the henrers , that thus, a definite, precise, circum- 
stantial view may be afforded of the doctrine to be inculcated 
Let the preachei be persuaded, that, by Buch distinct and apt 
illustrations of the known truths of religion, it may both display 
great merit in the way of composition, and what he ought to 
consider .is far more valuable, render his Discourses weighty, 
instructive and useful 
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CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE — THE ARGUMENTATIVE PART — 
THE PATHETIC PART — THE PJ.UOKATIOH. 

In treating of the constituent parts of utapgular Discourse or 
Oration, I have already considered the flKruduction, the Divi- 
sion, and the Narration, or Explication I proceed next to treat 
of the argumentative or reasoning part of a Discourse In what- 
ever place or on whatover subject 011c speaks, this, beyond doubt, 

* “ Mila, atom In Sonata fhlaet oo dlo , uumul Rumtus, dimlmu oot, domain 
Tenft. Calceos et vestimenta nratavit , patutapor, dmu no nxor (ut fit) oomparut, 
cammamtns est , delude prnfbctus cut, id tempons ohm Ism Ciadtne, si quidern 
eo dlo Romam rentnrae erat, redlro potnlnwt Obviam fit ei Clodius expeditin'. 
In eqno, nulla rbeda, nollis impedimenta, nnlita Gnccu comitlbna, nt solcbst 
sfno more, quad nanqunm fere Cum flic iiindiatur, qui iter ifind «d endow 
fiuuendsm appaidaset, cum nxoie veberotur in rbeda, penuletne, vnlfl mailin' 
impedimenta, ae mullebrl et deltcnto oiuitllurnm iwuronunque oomltata. *H 
obvlom Qodio ante fundum ejua, liora Core uudedma, aut non multo eocbn 
Statim oomplureo com tells in bnne fiidnut do loco aupenura Impetom advezei 
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is of the greatest consequence For the great end for which 
men speak on any serious occasion, is to convince then* hearers 
of something being either true, or right, or good ; and by means 
of this conviction, to influence their practice Reasop and Argu- 
ment niako tho foundation, as I have often inculcated, of all 
manly and persuasive Eloquence. 

Now, with respect to Arguments, three things are requisite. 
First, the invention of them , secondly the proper disposition 
and arrangement of them ; and thirdly, the expressing of them 
m such a style and manner, as to givo them their full force 

The first ot these, Invention, is, without doubt, the most 
material, and the ground-work of the rest But, with respect 
to this, I am nfiaul it is beyond the powor of art to givo an} 
real assistance Art cannot go so far, ns to supply a Spcakoi 
with Arguments on every cause, and every subject , though it 
may he of considerable use in assisting him to airnngo and 
express those, which his knowledge of the subject has discovered 
For it is one thing to discover the reasons that arc most proper 
to convince men, and another, to manage these reasons with 
the most advantage. The latter is all that Rhetoric can pre- 
tend to 

'flic nnciont Rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much fai- 
thor than this They, attempted to form Rhetoric mto a more 
complete System , and professed not only to assist Public 
Speakers in setting off tlicir Arguments to most advantage , but 
to supply the defect of their invention, and to teach them whero 
to find Arguments on every subject and cause Hence tlioir 
doctrine of Topics, oi “Loci Communes,” and “Sodes Argu- 
mentorum," which makes no great a figure in the writings of 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Qumctilian These Topics, or Loci, were 
no other than general ideas applicable to a great many differert 
subjects, which the Orator was directed to consult, m order tu 
find ont materials for Ins Speech They had their intrinsic and 
extrinsic Loci , some Loci, that wore common to all the different 
kinds of Public Spenking, and Rome that were peculiar to each 
The common or gegkal Loci, were such as Genus and SjicueH, 
Cause and effect, JRecedents and Consequents, Likeness ami 
Contrariety, Definition, Circumstances of Tune and Plaeo , ami 
a great many more of the same kinds For each 6f tho different 
kmds of Public Speaking, they had their “ Loci Personamm,” 
• 

rhedarlnm occidunt . chm autem hlo do rbeda, rqjccta pcnnli dcBiliussct Fniuo 
uri ammo defend oret, illi qni erant com Clodlo, ghdils oductfn, purtim retiirrcro 
ad rhedam, ut a forgo Milouein adurirentur . partun, quod hunc Jnra intcrfectnm 
putaront, caodere inripiunt enus nervoa qui i«jat enuit , ex quibus qni ammo 
fidoll in dominiuD et nraeoti fuernnfc portim ooaU sant , partim cum ad rliodum 
pugnnra vidcraut, ot domino Buccurxere prohlbercufcur, Mllouomquo occHsum 
«tiam ox ipso Clodlo audlront, ot Ita o me putaront, feoernnt id norvl Mnonu 
fdkmm ernrn non derivandl cnminls ouiuft. hoc 1 ut fhdum c*»t) noqiio Iniimrmte, 
u ^ue^ ento, noque pnuBuuto domino, quod huos qulnque sorvoo in tall to faucru 
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and “ Loci Rerun ” As in Demonstrative Orations, for instance, 
the heads from which any one could be decried or praised , Jus 
birth, his country, his education, his kindred, the qualities of lug 
body, the qualities oi his mind, the fortune he enjoyed, the sta- 
tions he had filled, &c , and in Deliberative Orations, the Topics 
that might be used in recommending any public measure, or 
dissuading from it , such as, honesty, justice, facility, profit, 
pleasure, glory, assistance from friends, mortification to enemies, 
and the like 

The Grecian Sophists were the first inventors of this artificial 
System of Oratory , and they showed a prodigiotis subtilty and 
fertility in the contrivance of these Loci Succeeding Rheto- 
ricians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into so regular a 
system that one would think they meant to teach how a person 
might mechanically become an Orutor, without any genius at all 
They give him receipts for making Speeches, on nil mannoi of 
subjects At the same time, it is evident that though this study 
of common places might produce very showy academical decla- 
mations, it could never produce useful dycourses on real business 
The Loci indeed supplied a most exuberant fecundity of matter 
One who had no other aim but to .talk copiously and plausibly, 
by oonsultmg them on every subject, and laying hold of all that 
they suggested, might discourse without end , and that, too, 
though lie lmd none hut the most Huneihclal knowledge of his 
subject But such discourse could be no other than trivial 
What is truly solid and persuasive must be drawn “ex visceribus 
causa;,” from a thorough knowledge of tlio subject, and piofound 
meditation on it. They who would direct students of Oratory 
to any other souroes of Argumentation, only delude them , and 
by attempting to render Rhetoric too perfect an art, they render 
it, m truth, a tnflmg and childish study 

On this doctrine, therefore, of the Rhetorical Loci, or Topics, 
I think it superfluous to insist. If any think that the knowledge 
of them may contribute to improve their invention, and extend 
their views, they must consult Aristotle and Qumctilion, or what 
Cicero has written on this head, in his Utotise Be Juveniione, 
lus •Tapiat, and Second Book He Ura/ur^pSat when they are 
to prepare a discourse, by which they prepose to convince a 
Judge, or to produce any considerable effect upon an Assembly, 
I would advise them to lay aside their common places, and to 
think closely of their subject. Demosthenes, I dare say, con- 
sulted none of the Loci, when he was inciting the Athenians to 
take arms against Philip, and where Cicero has had reequree to 
them, his Orations are bo much the worse on that account. 

I proceed to what is of mme real use, to point out the 
assistance that can be given, not with respect to the invention, 
but with respect to the disposition and conduct of Arguments. 

Two different methods may be used by Orators m the conduct 
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of their reasoning , the terms of art for which are, tne An.ilvtie, 
and the Synthetic method The Analytic in, wlieu the (hater, 
conceals Ins intention concerning the point he is to prove, till he 
has gradually lit ought his hearers to the designed conclusion 
1 lie i aided 'on step by step, from one known tinth to anothui, 
till the conclusion be stolen upon them, as the natural couse- 
ipic.icc of a chain of propositions. As for im-tonce, when one 
intending to provfi the being of a God, sets out with observing 
that everything which we see in the world has hud a beginning , 
that wliutcvei lias had a beginning, must have hail a puor cause , 
that in human pt eductions, art shown in the efloct, necessarily 
infers design m the cause and proceeds, leading you on from one 
cause to another, till you arrive at one supreme hrst cause, from 
whom is del i veil all the ordei and design visible in his works 
This is much the same with the Socratic method, by which that 
philosopher silenced the Sophists of his age It is a very arttul 
met hod of re lsomng , may be carried on with much beauty, ami 
is piopcr to l>e used when tlio hearers are much prejudiced 
against any tiutli, and hy imperceptible steps must be led to 
conviction 

But there are few subjects that will admit this method, anil 
not many occasions on which it is proper to ho employed The 
mode nt reasoning most generally used, and most suited to the 
Irani ot Popular Spc iking, is what w called the Synthetic , when 
the point to lie pioved is fairly laid down, and one Aigument 
itlei another is mode to Lear upon it, till the hearers lie fully 
< unvoiced 

Now, in all arguing, one of the first things to lie attended to 
is, niiunig the vai ions Arguments which may occur upou a cause, 
to m ike a pro]ier selection of such as appear to one’s self the 
most solid , nud to employ these ns the chief means of persuasion 
livery Speaker should place himself m the situation of. a hearer, 
and think how he would lie affected by those reasons, Which lie 
pur]K>ses to employ for persuading others For ho must not 
expect to impose on mankind by mere arts ot Speech They 
■lie not so easily imposed on, as Public Speakers are sometimes 
apt to thiuk SliruAbiess and Sagacity are found among all 
tanks , and tlio Speaker may be praised for his fine Discern t 
while vet the hearers are not persuaded of the truth of any oiu. 
thing ho liaa uttered 

Supposing the Arguments properly chosen, it in evident that 
their effect will, in some measure, depend on the right arrange- 
ment of them , so os they shall not justle and embarrass one 
another, but give mutual aid , and bear with the fairest anil 
fullest direction on the point 'in view Concerning this, the 
4 dlowing i ulcs may be taken 

In the first place, Avoid blending Arguments confusedly 
togeUiei, tli.it am ot a separate nature All Arguments what- 
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ever are directed to prove one or other of these throe things , that 
something is true , tliat it is morally right or fit , or that it in 
profitable and good. These make the three great subjects of 
discussion among mankind , Truth, Duty, and Interest. But, 
the Arguments directed towards any one of them are gcuen- 
cally distinct , and lie who hlends them all under one Topic, 
which lie calls Ins argument, as, m Sermons csjiecially, is too 
often done, will render lus reason indistinSt and inelegant 
Suppose, for instance, that I am recommending to an Audience 
Benevolence, or the Love of onr neighbour , and that I take 
my first Argument from the inward satisfaction which a bene- 
volent temper affords , my second, fiom the obligation which the 
example of Chnst lays u]»n us to this duty , and my thud, from 
its tendency to procure ns the good-u ill of nil around us , 
my Aigumunts are good, liut I have arranged them wrong, 
for my first and third Aiguments arc taken lium eonm. fili- 
ations of interest, intei nul peace, cml external advantages, 
and between these I have introduced one, which rests wholly 
upon duty I should havo kept those classes of Arguments, 
which are addressed to different principles in human nature, 
separate and distinct 

In the second place, With regard to the different dcgiccs of 
strength in Arguments, the general rale is, to advance m the 
way of climax, “ ut augentur semper, et mcrcscat oratio ” This 
especially is to be the course when the Speaker has a cleai 
cause, and is confident that he eon prove it fully He may tlu-n 
adventure to begin with feebler Arguments , rising gradually, 
and not putting forth lus whole Btrongth till the hist, when he 
can trust to his making a successful impression on the minds of 
hearers, prepared by what haa gone before But this rule is not 
to be always followed For, if he distrusts his cause, null has 
but one material argument on which to lay the stress, putting 
less confidence in the rest, in thu case, it is often proper for him 
to place this material Argument in the front , to pro-occupy the 
hearsrs early, and make tne strongest effort at first that, having 
removed prejudices, and disposed them to be favourable, the Test 
of his reasoning may be listened to with f>re candour When 
it happens, that amidst a variety of Arguments, there are one or 
two which we are sensible are more inconclusive than the rest, 
and yet proper to be used, Cicero adviseB to place these m the 
midwe, as a station less conspicuous than either the beginning, 
or the end, of the tram of reasoning 

In the third place, When our Arguments are strong and satis- 
factory, the more they are distinguished and treated apart Irani 
each other, the better Each can then bear to be brought out 
by itself placed In its full light, amplified and rested upon. 
But when our arguments ore doubtful, and only of the presump- 
tive kind, it is safer to throw them together m a crowd and to 
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run them into ono another “nt quce eunt n .at lira imbecilla ” aa 
Quinctili.ni speaks, “mutuo auxiho sustineantur ,” that though 
nihrin of themHelves, they may servo mutually to prop each 
other He given a good Muunple, m the case of one who was 
accused of murdering a relation, to whom he w.is heir .Direct 
proot was wanting , but, “ you expected a succession, and a 
great succession , yon were in distressed circumstances , you 
were pushed to the utmost by your creditors , yon had offended 
your relation, who had made you his heir , you knew tlint he 
a is just then intending to alter lus will , no time was to bo lost. 
Kaeh of these particulars hy itself," says the Author, “ is incon- 
clusive , but when they are assembled in one group, they have 
ctfect ” 

Of the distinct amplification of one persuasive Argument, we 
h.i\ c a most beautiful example m Cicero's Oration lor Milo Tlio 
Aiguinent is taken from a circumstance of tunc Milo was 
■ andidatc for the consulship , and Cloditts was killed a few days 
before the election He asks, if any one could behove that Milo 
would he mad enough, at such a critical tune, by a most odious 
i-sassniation, to alieuato from himself tho favour of people, whose 
Hiifirages he was so anxiously courting 1 Tins Argument, the 
moment it is suggested, appears to have considerable weight 
lint it was not enough, simply to suggest it , it could boar to 
lie dwolt upon, and brought Into full light The Orator, there- 
fore, draws a |ust and striking picture of that solicitous attention 
with which candidates, at such a season, always found it necessary 
to cultivate tlic good opinion of the people “Qno tempore,” 
says he, “(Soio ennui quam trauda sit ambitio, quantaque et 
quam Hollicita, cupiditas consulates) omnia, non modo qiue 
ivpreliendi paiam, Red etiom qiuo obscure cogitan possunt, 
umcinus Itumorcra, fabuhun Actum et falsarn, iierliorrescimus , 
ora omnium atquo oculos intuemur Nihil emm cst tain teue- 
ruin, tam aut fragile aut flexibile, quam voluntas erga nos 
m'liausqao civium, qrn non modo unprobitnti iniscuntur candida- 
toruin, sed etiam m recte factis sirpe fostidiunt” From all 
which he most justly concludes, “Hunc diem lgitur Cam pi, 
speratum atque exojftatum, sibi proponeus Milo, cruentis mam- 
lius, wcclus atque facinus prae se ferens, ad ilia cenlunanmi 
auspicia vemobatl Quam hoc in illo minimum credibdel”* 

* u Woll do I know to wiiot length tho timidity grows of snch a a are candidates 
fhr public uflu.es, untl how mnny tjixioub cores and attontions, a canvas* for lira 
Consulship necessarily carries along with it On such an occasion, wo on, afraid 
not only of wliat wo may openly bo ntproachod with, but wliat others may think 
of us in secret. Tho slightest rumour, tho most improbable talc that can be 
dewed, to our prejouioo, alarms and disconcerts us Wo study the countenance, 
md the looks of all around us For nothing is so dciHcato, ho frail and uncertain, 
4* tliu public favour Our fellow citir.cn a not only nro justly offended with the 
v tees of candidates, 1 nit even, on occasion of meritorious actions, are apt to 
miiueuc cann turns dinmiKta Is thuro, then, tho 1 1 list <rodlbilifcy that Milo, after 
ha i uig so long fixed ins attention on the important and wihhod-for day of 
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But though such amplification os this be extremely beautiful, I 
must add a caution, 

In the fourth place, against extending arguments too far, and 
multiplying them too much. This serves rather to render a 
cause suspected, than to give it wei^t An unnecessary multi- 
plicity of Arguments both burdens the memory and detracts 
from the weight of that dbnviction which a few well chosen 
Arguments carry It is to be observed too, that in tho Ampli- 
fication of Arguments, a diffuse and spreading method beyond 
{he bounds of reasonable illustration, is always enfeebling It 
takes off greatly from that “vis et acumen," which should be 
tlie distinguishing character of the Aigumcntative Part of n 
Discourse When a Speaker dwells long on a favourite Argu- 
ment, and seoks to turn it into every possible light, it almost 
always happens, that, fatigued with tho etlort, lie loses the >$irit 
with which he set out, and concludes with feebleness what he 
began with force There is a projier temperance in reasoning 
as there is in other parts of a Discourse 

After due attention given to the proper arrangement of Argu- 
ments, what is next requisite fiir their success, is to express them 
in such a Style, and to deliver them m such a manner, as shall 

g ive them full force On these heads I must refer the Readci to 
10 directions I liave giveu 111 treating of Style, in former Lec- 
tures ; and to tho directions I am afterwards to give concerning 
Pronunciation and Delivery 

I proceed, therefore, next to another essential part of Discourse 
which I mentioned as the fifth in order, that is, the Pathetic , in 
which, if any where, Eloquence reigns, and exerts its power 1 
shall not, in beginnuig this head, take up time in combating tin 
scruples of those who liave moved a question, whether it be con- 
sistent with fairness and candour in a Public Speaker, to address 
the passions of his Audience 1 This is a question about words 
alone, and which common sense easily determines In inquiries 
after mere truth, in matters of simple information and instruc- 
tion, there is no question that the passions have no concern, and 
that all attempts to move them are absurd Wherever convic- 
tion is the object, it is the understanding alone that is to be 
applied to It is by argument and reasoning, that one man 
attempts to satisfy another of what is true, or right, or just , 
but if persuasion be the object, the case is changed In all that 
relates to practice, there is no man who seriously means to per- 
suade another, but addresses himself to his passions more or 
less , for this plain reason, that passions are the great springs of 
human action The most virtuous man, in treating of tho most 
virtuous subject, seeks to touch the heart ( of him to whom he 

election, would dare to have any thoughts of presenting lnm— if before the 
ft u oust Assembly of the People, as ft mnnlonr and assassin, with hie hands 
Imbrued in olooa P 
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■peaks , and makes no scruple to raise his indignation at injus- 
tice, or lus pity to the distressed, though pity and indignation be 
passions 

In treiting of this part of Eloquence, the ancients made the 
same sort of attempt as they employed with respect to the argu- 
mentative part, m order to bring rhetoric into a more perfect 
system. They inquired metaphysically into the natnre of every 
I mission , they gave a definition and a description of it , they 
treated of its causes, its effects, and its concomitants, and thence 
deduced rules for working upon it. Aristotle in particular 
lias, in his Treatise upon Rhetoric, discussed the nature of the 
passions with much profoundness and subtilty, and what he lias 
written on that head, may be read with no small profit, an a 
valuable piece of Moral Philosophy , but whether it will have 
any effect m rendering an Orator more pathetic, is to me doubt- 
ful It is not, I am afiaid, any philosophical knowledge of the 
passions, that can confer tins talent. We must lie indebted for 
it to Nature, a certain strong and happy sensibility of iniud , 
and one may he a most thorough adept m all the speculative 
knowledge that can he acquired concerning the passions, and 
remain at the same time a cold and dry Speaker The use of 
rules and instructions on this or any other part of Oratory, is 
not to supply the want of genius, but to direct it where it is 
found, into itH proper channel , to assist it m exerting itself with 
most advantage, and to prevent the errors and extravagancies 
into which it is sometimes apt to run On the head of the 
Pathetic, the following directions appear to me to be useful 

The first is to consider carefully, whether tlio subject admit 
the Pathetic, and render it proper , and if it does, what part of 
the Discourse is the most proper tor attempting it To deter- 
mine these points belongs to good senso , tur it is evident, that 
■here are many subjects which admit not the Pathetic at all, and 
that even in those that are susceptible of it, on attempt to excite 
the passions in the wrong place, may expose an Orator to 
ridicule All that can be said m general is, that if we expect 
any emotion which we raise to have a lusting effect, wo must he 
careful to bring over to our side, in the first place, the under- 
standing and judgment Tho hearers must be convinced that 
there are good and sufficient grounds for their entering with 
warmth into the cause They must be able to justify to them- 
selves the passion whicl£ they feel ; and remain satisfied that 
they are not carried awffy by mere delusion. Unless their 
minds be brought into this state, although they may have been 
heated by tho Orator’s discourse, yet, as soon as he ceases to 
speak, they will resume their ordinary tone of thought , and the 
emotion which he has raised will die entirely away. Home 
most writers assign the Pathetic to the Peroration or Conclusion, 
as its natural place , and, no doubt, all other thibgs being equal, 
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this is the impression that one would choose to nuke last, 
leaving the minds of the hearers wanned with the subject, alter 
argument and reasoning had produced their full effect but 
wherever it is introduce^ I must advise, 

In the second place, never to ect apart a head of a discourse 
in form, for raising any passion , never give warning that you 
are about to be jmthetic ; and call upon your hearers, as is 
sometimes done, to follow you m the attempt This almost 
never fails to prove a refrigerant to jmssion It puts the hearers 
immediately on their guard, and disposes them for criticising, 
much more than for being moved. The indirect method of 
making an impression is likely to be more successful, when you 
seize the critical moment that is favourable to emotion, in what- 
ever part of the discourse it occurs, und then, after due prepara- 
tion, throw in such circumstances, and present such glowing 
linages, as may kindle tlicir passions before they are aware 
Hus can often be done more happily, in a few sentences inspired 
by natural warmth, than in a long mid studied Address 

In the tim'd phu e, It is necessary to observe, that there is a 

g reat difference between showing the hearers that they ought to 
e moved, and actually moving them This distinction is not 
sufficiently attended to, especially by Preachers, who, if the> 
have a head in their Sermon to wow how much we ore bound 
1 1 bo grateful to God, or to be compassionate to the distressed, are 
apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the argu- 
ments you produce to show me, why it is my duty, why it is 
reasonable and fit, that I should be moved in a certain way, go 
no fiirthei than to dispose or prepare me tor entering into Mich 
an emotion but they do not actually excite it. To every 
emotion or passion. Nature has adapted a set of corresponding 
objects , and without setting these before the mind, it is not m 
the power of any orator to raise that emotion I am warmed 
with gratitude, I am touched with compassion, not when a 
Speaker shows me that these are noble dispositions, and that it 
is my dvty to feel them , or when he exclaims against me lor 
my indifference and coldness All this time, he is speaking only 
to my reason or conscience He must describe the kindness anil 
tenderness of my friend , he must set before me the distress 
suffered by the pcieon for whom he would interest me , then. 1 
and not till then, my heart begins to be touched, my gratitudi 
or my compassion begins to flow ^The foundation, therefore, 
of all successive execution m the way of Pathetic Oratory is, to 
point the object of that passion which wo wish to raise, m the 
most natural and striking mauuer ; to describe it with Buch cir- 
cumstances as are likely to awaken it in the minds of others 
Every passion is most strongly excited by sensation , as anger 
by the feeling of an imury, or the presence of the injurer. 
Next to tile influence of Sense, is that or Memory , and next to 
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Memory, is tlie influence of the Imagination Of this power, 
therefore, tlie Orator must avail himself, so os to strike the 
imagination of the hearers with circumstances which, in lustre 
and Hte.uhncss, resemble those of Sensation and Remembrance. 
In order to accomplish this, 

In the fourth place, the only effectual method is, to be moved 
yourselves There are a thousand interesting circumstances 
suggested by ie.il passion, which uo art can mutate, and no 
refinement can supply. There is obviously a contagion among 
the passions * 

(It rulentibus [undent sic fleutibus adfleut, 

1 \ minim vultus. 

Tlio lntenud emotion of the Speaker adds a pathos to his 
words, his looks, lus gestures, mid his whole maimer, which 
e veils a power almost irresistible over those who hear linn* 
Rut on this point, though the most material of all. I ahall not 
now insist, as I lmvc often had occasion before to bliow, that all 
attempts towards Incoming Pathetic, when we arc nut moved 
out selves, expose us to ceitam ridicule. 

Quiiictilnui, who discourses njion this subject with much good 
w use, takes puns to niiuun ns of tlie inutliod which lie used, 
when lie was a Public Kpc.ikei, lor entering into those passion:, 
winch he wanted to evuta in others , sotting liefore lus own 
imagination what lie calls “ Pluntosue,” or Visioues,” strong 
putuies of the distress oi indignities which they had suffered, 
whose cause lie w.is to plead, and for whom he was to interest 
Ins heaters , dwulling njinn these, and putting himself m their 
situation, till lie was alleetud by a pissiofl, similar to that which 
the persons themselves had ielt t To this method 1m attributes 
all the success lie ever had in Public Sjieakmg , and there can 
lc no doubt that whatever temls to increase an Orators seusi- 
bility, will add greatly to lus Pathetic Powers 

In the fifth place, It is necessary to attend to tlm proper lan- 
guage of the passions We should observe m what manner any 
one expresses himself whu is under the power of a rc!.d and a 
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1 Vt liuiuiiiuiu octwwn um»riv, 11011 omnia qua in to prcacnti ncwlisne 
ciwlitilo ost, in oculw ImbciM) ? Von peruumor ilia BubituM urumjiet? non 
c\|«vajcit cin.uuiv< ntus 7 oxclamiihit, vlI rugabit, tel ftigictT non furlontcm, 
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strong passion ; and we slinll always find his language unaffected 
and simple It may be animated, indeed, with bold and strong 
figures, but it will have no ornament or finery Ho is not at 
leisure to follow out the play of Imagination His mind being 
wholly seized by one object, which has heated it, he has no 
other aim, but to represent that in all its circumstances, as 
strongly as he feels it This must be the Style of the Orator 
when he would be Pathetic , and this will lie his Style, if he 
speaks from real feeling , bold, ardent, simple No sort oi 
description will then succeed, but what is written “ fervente 
calamo ” If he stay till he eon work up his Style and polish 
and adorn it, he will infallibly cool his own ardour , ana then 
lie will touch the heart no moio His composition will become 
frigid , it will he the language of one who describes, hut who 
does not feel We must take notice, that there is a grent differ- 
ence between painting to the imagination, and painting to the 
heart. The one may be done coolly and at leisure the other 
must always he rapid and ardent. In the formor, art and 
Inborn may be suffered to ap]>car , in the latter, no effect can 
follow, unless it seem to be the work of nature only 

In the sixth place, Avoid interweaving anything of a foreign 
nature with the Pathetic part of a Discourse. He ware of all 
digressions, which may mtei rupt or turu aside the natural course 
of the passion, when once it begins to rise and swell Sacrifice 
all lieauties, however bright ami showy, which would divert the 
mind from the principal object, and whu-h would amuse the 
imagination, rather tlinu touch the hcatt Hence comparisons 
are always dangerous, and generally quite improper, in the midst 
of passion. Beware even of reasoning unseasonably , or at 
least, of carrying on a long and subtle tram of reasoning on 
occasions when the principal aim is to excite warm emotions 
In the last place, Never attempt prolonging the Pathetic too 
much Warm emotions are too violent to lie Listing * Study 
the proper time of making a retreat , of making a transition 
from the passionate to the calm tone , m such a manner, how- 
ever, as to descend without falling, by keeping up the same 
Strain of Sentiment Unit was earned on before, though now 
expressing it with more moderation Above all things, beware 
of straining passion too fur , ot attempting to raise it to un- 
natural heights Preserve always n due lcgsiid to what the 
hearers will liear , and reuiuinlier, that he who stops not at the 
piojier point, who uttompts to entry them farthci m passion, 
than they will follow lain, destroys his whole design. By eu- 

* " Nunquam dobet oho longs lmserntio, nam cinn voros iloloros mitigit 
tompus, ultras evenescot, nocoaso ust ilia, qsam ibouitlo utlmxiiiies, mugo in 
qua, k 1 monuuur, licryima tatigutur auditor, ot roquii-'eil, ot nl> illo qnnu 
iciicrut Impctu, In raliuneia rodlt Non putlainur lgitnr fngosn.ro liuc opus , ot 
awxtuin, uum ad ouniinum pordnxcnmue, rulniquiumu , uix s|>uruiiras fore, tit 
sUuuu mala qauqusm diu plorot " — (^lixct Lib, S 
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deavouriug to warn them too much, he takes the most effectual 
method of freezing them completely 

Having given these rules eoueenung tlie Pathetic, I shall 
give one example from Cicero, which will serve to llhistinle 
»oiei-alot them, particularly the List. It shall be taken horn 
lus last Oration‘ugnmst Vent a, wherein he desenbes the cruelty 
exercised by Verna, when Governor of Sicily, against one 
Gavius, a Homan Citizen This Gavius had made his escape 
from prison, into wluuh he hnd been thrown bj the (iovciuor , 
and when just euilxukuig at Messina, thinking himselt now- 
safe, had uttered some threats that when lie had once aimed at 
Home, Vents should hear of him, olid be brought to account 
for having put a Homan citizen in chains Thu Chief M lgis- 
trate of Messina, a creature of Verres, instantly apprehends 
linn, and gives information of his threatening^ The lieliationr 
of VeiTOs, on this occasion, is deserilied in the most pieturesipic 
manner, and with all the colours whieh were pixqier, in ordei to 
excite against linn the public indignation He thanks the 
magistrate ot Messina for his diligence Filled with inge, lie 
comes mto the Forum , orders Gavius to ho brought forth, the 
executioners to attcud, and against the laws, and contrary 
to tho well known pnvilcges ot a Homan utizeu, commands 
linn to bo stnpiied naked, bound, ami scourged publicly m a 
cruel manner 1 'ieero then proceeds thus “ Ctedebalur virgis, 
Ul medio foro Mcssamc, civis llomanus, Judioes •” every word 
rises above auotliei in describing this Hagrant euormity , anil 
“ .lud ices” is brought out at the end with the greatest pi oprietj 
“ C'leduliatui virgis, in medio foro Messnnu’, civis Hniiianus, 
Judiees ' cum interea, nullus gemitus, uulhi vox alia minis nnsei 1, 
in Lei dolorem crepitumquu pLigarum audiebutur, nun li ic, Civis 
Itoinauus sum Hie so commemoratione civitatis, omnia ver- 
Ikt.i depulsuium a corpora arbitrabatur la nou modo hoe non 
periocit, ut viigarum vim deprecaretur, seil cum unploraiet 
aepiiis usurpaivtque nomen civis, crux, ciux impiam, mfolici 
isto et « 1 iinuioso, qui nunquam istnm putestatum vide rat, com- 
p u ibatui O uomen dulee hbertatis 1 O jus eximium nostril 
ci vi tit is • O Lex Poreia, logosquo Sumpromas I — Hueeine omnia 
tandem rceuloi unt, ut civis Kumauus, in provmcia jiopuh 
Humani, in op])ido tusderatoruin, ab eo qui benehcio pojmli 
Hum, uu fasces ut seuuies huberet, dehgatus, in foro, virgis eiutli- 
jetui ' ” * 

1 M Jn the miitnt of tho mnrket-ploce of Mcmiiia, a Homan (Itin.n, (1 li»bwa' 
was i rpclly manirgcil with rods , when in tlui inuan tmui, uinulnt tlio ihii *. «f tin. 
liK.ss wlinh ho milli nit, no voicu. no uiiuiiloiiit of tliiH unhappy m-uj wns lioani, 
ox«a.pt Ibis cxiluimtinn, Rcnicmnor tliat 1 nui a Roman Citizen 1 ny |iluulinB 
this pnwlugt. of bin lnrthnuht, ho hoped to buvo Hlupptal tin. strokes "1 ilia 
cxiautnuar lint Inn hopes wire vun, for no tar was la from in mi .ole to 
..’it ilu tin nby any mitigation of bin torture, Hint when bo cnlitlliiual to niic.it 
iliis ix< Initiation, unil to plead tlio null U uf a utixiui, a cross, a crons, 1 say, ww- 
pis] iniii, to la. not up for tin oxetution u* tins uufortuuato piruou, who uotir 
Cilt 
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Nothing can lie finer nor letter conducted than this passage. 
The circumstances are well chosen lor exciting both tins com- 
passion of Ins hearers for Gavius, awl then indignation against 
Verrcs The Style is simple , ami the passionate exclamation, 
the Address to Lilieity and the Laws, is well timed, and in the 
proper style of Passion The Orator goes ozf to exaggerate 
Verros’s cruelty still fiirtliei, hy another very striking circum- 
stanee lie ordered a gibbet to be erected toi (Javius, not in 
the common place of execution, but just by the sea-shore, over 
against the const of Italy “ I sit him,” said he, “ who boasts so 
much of his lteing a Itonian citizen, take a view from his gibbet 
ot his own country —This base insult over a dying man is the 
least part oi lus guilt it was not Gavins alone th.it Verrcs 
meant to insult , but it was you, O 1 tomans ' it was every 
citizen who now hears me , in the | sit son ot Gniiua, he scotted 
at your rights, and showed in wlmt contempt lie held the ltuinaii 
name, and Unman Liberties ” 

Ilitheito all is beautiful, animated, [sitlictic , and the model 
would have been perfect, if Ciceio hiul stopped at this point 
But lus redundant and flontl genius earned linn £u liter He 
must needs interest not lus hearers only, hut the licasts, the 
mountains, uud the Htones against Voices “ St luce non ad 
eives Uomanos, non ml amicus nostne civit.it is, non .id cos qm 
isipuh Uoiuaiu liomcu auiksscnt , dcmque si non ad homines 
vuiuin ml liestias, atque ut longius piogreiliar, si in aliqua 
desertissima solitudnm, ad saxa et ml seopulus hmc conquen et 
deplurare vellem, tameu oiuuui niuU atque momma, tantl ct 
tain mdigufi rorum atrocitatc conimuvureutiir”* This, with all 
the deference due to so eloquent an Oratoi, \io must pronouuce 
to bo Deelamatory, not Pathetic. 'Plus is straining the Lon- 
guage of Pasmon too far tivery licaici sees this immediately 
to lie a studied hgure of Kbetonc , it may amuse him, but 
instead of inflaming him more, it, m troth, cools lus passion So 
dangerous it is to give scope to a llowciy imagination, when one 
intends to make a strong and passionate impiessiou 

No otbui part ot a Discourse lem.uns now to bo treated of, 
except the Pei oration 01 Conclusion Concerning this, it is 

before liiul beliclil that instrument i f cruel ilcath. O sncruil ami lienouroil mini, 
of I.ilmrty I U lacislcd a i.l n * I. ■. . n i if , Tb ,(■ ... OyuPuru.ui 
mill Hcui|iruul m Lum 1 o.n « i t ■ »« c .. i ill Hume, m 

11 province of tlie ltoin n 1 h, Oil I I u ( -| 1 1 , ■ ■ .| 1 1 blii-iy, m , 

market-place, bu lwuloJ ■ , ml ioi m i m.i-. n, . inmanil of 

one who, from tbc In our of the ! Ionian pco|ikj alone, denied ull his uuthurlly 
unit ulislulls of iKiwcr " 

* “ Were I employ nil in lamenting these uistancus of an atrocious oppression 
unit cruelty, not among an assembly of iliiunui cntiseus, luit among the , ilium of 
our state, not L.IH'IIJ those who hm l our hoard Urn liunic of the I Ionian people, 
not oion among human creatures, but in the uiitlst of a brute creation, ana to go 
farther, were 1 pouring forth niy hmeutotiuns to the stones, ami to thu rocks, in 
some rciuoto uul ilusort wilderness, uua thoso luute uud ucuiuuute benign 
would, at the recital of such shocking ludigmtice, be tlirown into commotion.” 
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needless to say mueli, because it must vary so considerably 
according to the straw of tlie preceding Discourse Sometimes 
the whole pathetic part comes in most properly at the I'eroi i- 
tion Sometimes, when the Discourse has been entirely argu- 
mentative, it is nt to conclude with Humming up the arguments, 

J ilacmg them in one Mew, and leaving the impression ot tin in 
ull and stiong on the mind ot the aiidienee For the gicat tide 
of a Conclusion, and wlint nature obviously suggests, is, to pl.ne 
that last on a Inch we choose that the strength of our cause 
should rest 

In eieniions, infai-cin.es from wliat has been said, in. ike a com- 
mon Conclusion >V ith regard to these, care should lie taken, 
■not only that they use naturally, hut ^wluit is less lomminily 
xlt< tided to) th it they should so iniitli agree with the sliam lit 
sentiment throughout the i hscourse, ns not to break the I'nity 
of the Seim i in For inic-rciu-es, how- ju*tly soever they limy lie 

deduced iium the doctmie ot the text, yet have a li.ul citeet, it, 
at the Conclusion ot a Disiourse, they lutiodiiuc some subject 
altogethei new, and turn ot) out attention tmm the mam object 
to which the I'roiehei had direct* d mu thoughts 'J'liey appear, 
ill this case, like excrescences pitting out liom the body, which 
torm till unniitiii.il addition to it , mid tend to cnfechlo the 
impression which the Comi»istlu>u, .is a whole, is calculated to 
make 

The moat eloijuent of the Flench, peiliaps, indeed of all mo- 
dern Orators, iiusMiiel, liishop ot AJenix, tornniiates 111 a very 
moving nminni. Ins luuei.al Oiatnm on tlie great 1 ‘rince of 
Condo, with this j. 'tin 11 upou liiiusclt, ami his old age “ Accept, 
O Fuucu' these last cllorts of a voue which you once well 
know With you all my funeral Disiouises are now to end 
Instead ot dcploiing the death ot others, lieucetoi th, it shall be 
my study to learn fiuui you, how my own may Isi blessed. 
Happy, if warned by those grty r hairs, of the account which I 
must soon give of my nnnistiy, 1 resolve, solely foi that Hock 
whom i ought to feud with the wold ot life, the feeble remains 
ot a void which now tiemblus, and of an ardour which is now 
on the point of being extinct"* 

In all Discourses, it is n matter of importance to hit the pi-e- 
use tunc ot concluding, so us to bung our Discourse just to a 
point neither ending nlnuptly and unexpectedly, nor disaji- 
IHuutiug the expectation ot the hearers, when they look lui the 

* “ Agnuz ns denser* otTort* rt'une lol* quo vous hit cwmuo Vim* mi tiro 
flu l tuns ns ilisreur* Au lieu do ilcplurer is irmrt ilm mitre*, (1 r tnd Prince ' 
diimnui intje mix uiipruiilro do roll*, a rcnilru li mimnc eiuiito. lloun.ii*, hi 
null pur ties cheiuux liLincs, du conipto qnc jo dois rendre ilc moil ouiniiiiHtre- 
tiou , Jc reset iu aa tnmpc.ni jc din* noiirnr du In junilo do vie, lo* rests* 
d unc usx qui tuiulio, tduuuunlcai qui « iHomt " — Those ire tin. last *t-i oucui 
of lluit Oniiiim, hut tho whole of thu inspiration frum tint IMWHUgi, " Vine*, 
pjiipli *, miuuti ii int, * iti- , though it la too long fur Insert urn, u a grunt muster* 
tlieoc uf iiutliUii. elmpaiiiee 
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close ; and coutinumg to hover round and round the Conclusion, 
till they become heartily tired of us We, should endeavour to 
go off with a good grace , not to end with a languishing and 
drawling sentence , but to close with dignity and spn it, that wc 
may leave the minds of the hearers warm , and dismiss them 
with a favourable impression of the subject and of the Speakei 


LECTURE XXXIII 

PAONtNCIATIOX, DU JlhLIVEllY 

Having treated of several general heads relating to Eloquence, 
or Public tijicakiiig, I now proceed to another very important 
part of the suhp'ct yet rcinaiumg, that is, the Pronunciation, or 
Delivery of a Discourse How much stress was laid upon this 
by tlic most eloquent of all Orators, Demosthenes, ap]Hurs from 
a noted saying of his, related both by Cieero and Qumctih&n 
when being asked. What was the firstpoint in Oratory 1 he 
answered, Delivery , and being asked, What was the second ? 
and afterwards, \Y liat was the thin 1 1 lie still answered, Deliveiy. 
There is no wundui that he should have rated this so high, and 
that foi improving himself in it, lie should have employed those 
assiduous .uid painful labours, which all the ancients take so 
nun h notice of, for beyond doubt, nothing is of more importance 
To superficial thinkers, the management ol thfi voice and gesture, 
ill Public Hpeuking, may appear to relate to Decoration only, 
and to be one of the mfeiior arts of catching an audionco But 
this is far how lieing the case It is mluimtely connected with 
what is, oi ought to be, the end of all Public Speaking, Poi- 
suosion , and therefore deserves the study of the most grave 
and serious Speakers, us much os of those whose only aim is 
to please 

For let it lie considered, whenever we address ourselves to 
others liy words, our intention certainly is to make some im- 
pression on those to whom we speak , it is to convey to them our 
own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our voice, our looks, 
anil gestures, interpret our ideas ami emotions no less than words 
do , nay, the impression they make on others, is fioquently 
much stronger tluu any that words can make We ulteu sec, 
that an expressive look, or u }mssiuiiate cry, unaccompanied by 
words, convoys to others more foiciblu ideas, and rouses within 
them stronger passions, tlian can be communicated by the most 
eluquent Discourse The signification ot our sentiments, made 
by tones and gestures, has this advantage above that made by 
words, that it is the language of nature It is that method of 
lutei preting our mind which nature has dictated to all, aud 
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w hieli is understood by all, "whereas words nro only arbitrary 
conventional swnliols of our uleis; and by consequence, must 
make a more feeble impression So true is tins, tliat to rentier 
words full) significant, they must, almost in every case, reicm 
some .lid from the manner of Pronunciation ami Delivery , ami 
he who, in speaking, should employ bare words, without en- 
forcing them by projier tones .uul accents, would leave us with a 
taint and indistinct impression, often w ith a doubtful and am- 
biguous conception, of what ho had delivered Nay, so elose is 
the connexion between certain sentiments ami the pinpei 
iiiaunci of pronouncing them, that lie who does ant piiinnuiiie 
them after that m.iuiiei, can lieier persuoile us, that he believes, 
or feels the sent'iueiits themselves His delivery may lie sinli 
os to give the be to all that he asserts When MiircusVillidiiis 
accused one of .111 atlempt to poison him, liut enfmeed lus niiu- 
satiou in a liuiguul manner, and without nny wainith or eauusL- 
licss of Delueiy, Cicero, who ple.uleil for the accused person, 
lmproied tins into an argument of the falsity of the rh.ugc, 
“ An tu, M. Cilluli, nisi hngeres, sic ugeres I” In fthakspeure's 
itichanl II the Duchess of York thns impeaches the sincci ity of 
lici husband 

Pleads he in earnest 1 Look upon his face , 

His eyes du di op no tears , his prayers ai e jest , 

Ilia words anno from lus month , ours, tram our breast , 

• He pinjs but fiiintlv, and would bo domed, 

We pray with heart and snuL 

But I believe, it is needlesH to say any more in onlei to show 
the high liujiortiuicc of a good Doliveiy I pioeeed, therefore 
tu such oliacrvatioiis .is apjieur to me most useful to be mode on 
tins head 

The great objeuta wlmli evuiy Public Speaker will naturally 
have 111 his eye in forming Ins Delivery, are, fiisl, to speak so as 
to be fully mid easily understood b) all who licai I11111 , anil next, 
to speak with grace and force, so us to please anil move Ins 
Audience Let us considei what is most unpin Unit with lusjieet 
to each of these * 

In order to be fully and easily understood, the four chief 
requisites aro, a due degree of Loudness of Voice , Distinctness , 
■Slowness , and propriety of Pronunciation 

The first attention of every Public Speaker, doubtless, must 
be to make himself he heard by all those to whom he s[k iks 
He must endeavour to fill with lus voice the spare occupied by 
the Assembly This powei of voice, it may bo thought, is 
wholly a natural talent It is so 111 a good measure , hut, Jiovv- 
cvcr, may receive considerable assistance from ai t. Much de- 

* On thnt wliolc subject Mr Sheridan a Taxtiirut on Elocution an \iry worthy 
of being coiuultod , turn bcverii liinta uro hero tukcu fivm thorn 
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pernls for this pur-fiose on tlir proper pitch and m.inugement of 
tlio voice Evei y man has three pitches in his voice , the 
High, the Middle, and the Low one The High, is that which 
he use* in calling aloud to some one at a distance The Low is, 
when he iqqirouchcs to a whisper The Middle is, that which he 
employs in common conversation, ami which liu should generally 
use in Public Discourse Kor it is a great mistake, to imagine 
that one must take the highest pitch uf his voice, in order to bo 
well heard by a great Assembly. Tins is confounding two 
things which arc different, Loudness, m Strength of Sound, with 
the key, or note on which wc sjicak A Speaker may render 
his voice louder, without altering the key , and we shall always 
lie able to give most body, most persevering force of sound, to 
that pitch of voice to which in coniursation we aie accustomed 
Whereas, by setting out ou our highest pitch 01 key, we 
ccitamly allow ourselves lues conqiass, and nre likely to sttam 
our voice licfore we have done Wu shall fatigue ourselves, anil 
speak with pain , and whenever a man speaks with pain to 
lnmself, lie is always heard with pain by his Audience (five 
the voice, therefore, full strength and swell of sound , hut 
always pitch it on your ordinary s[ieaking key Make it a con- 
stant rule never to utter a greatei quantity of voice, than you 
can affoid without pain to yourselves, ami without any exti.anr- 
dinary effort As long as you keep within these hounds, tlio 
other organs of speech will be at libuity to disehaigu Jhen 
several offices with cose , and yon wdl always hate your voice 
under commaud But whenovci you tiansgress these hounds, 
you give up the reins, and have no lougct any management of it 
It is an useful rule too, in ordei to be well Heai ■!, to fix our eye 
on some of the most distant persons in the assembly, anil to 
cunsulci ourselves as sjm iking to I hum Wc naturally and 
mechanically utter our words with such a degree ot strength, .is 
to moke ourselves be heard by one to whom wc address ourselves, 
pi ovided he ho within the reach ot out voice As this is the uisi 
m common conversation, it will hold also in Public Speaking 
But remember, that m public an well os in cum creation, it is 
possible to offend liy speaking too loiul Tins extreme hurts the 
eai, by making tlio voice come upon if m iiiuihlmg indistinct 
masses, besides its giving the Spcakir the disagreeable appeal - 
auce of one who endeavours to compel assent, by mere vehemence 
and force of sound 

In the next place, to being well heard, and cleaily understood, 
distinctness of aiticuLation conti ilmtcs more, pet haps, th.ui more 
loudness of sound The quantity of sound necessary to fill 
even a large space la Bmallci than in commonly imagined anil 
with distinct orticuli tiou, a man of a weak voice will make it 
ro.ich farther than tlio strongest von c can re.iob without it. To 
this, therefore, ovoiy Public Speakei ought to pay great atteu- 
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tion lie must give every sound \1l11eh he utters its due pnv 
j>oi-tioi), find make ei eiy sy liable, mid even eveiy letter in the 
word which lie pronounces, lie lic.ud distnntly , w itlioiu sliming, 
« 1 uh| H iring, nr suppies> mg any of tile propel" sounds 

I11 the tliml place, 111 onlei to articulate distinctly, ntodrr.ir 
tion is requisite tilth leg. ml to the speed of prommiii mg Pre- 
cipitancy ot Bpeccli confounds all .u Ucul.ition anil all luuaiung 
I need scarcely observe, that there may lie also nn cvlicine on 
the opposite side It is obi ions, tint a lifeless, dialling P10- 
miuciaiioii, ninth allow s the minds ot the lie.iicis to be alw us 
outiuiiiiing the Spe.tkoi, must icndei cveiy discourse insipid 
and tatiguing But the cxticmc of speaking too l'.ist is much 
111010 common, iud requires the moie to lie guarded against, 
1 .cause \i lien it has grown up mto a habit, few enors are mine 
ditliciilt to he uureeliil To pronounce with a proper degree of 
slimness and with a full nml clear Articulation, is the first thing 
to lie studied by all who begin to speak 111 puhln , anil eaunot be 
too much recommended to them Such a Pronunciation gi\os 
might anil digintv to then Discourse 11 . is a great assistance 
to the voice, by tlie pauses and tests whu h it alluws it moro 
easily to nuke , nml it enables the S|n.ikei to swell all his 
sounds both with mote tone and moie music It assists lum 
also 111 picsiiving a due command of hnnselt , whereas a rapid 
mid I1111 1 ted mnnuci is apt to excite the Unttur of spmts, whiili 
is the gieatest enemy to all light execution m the way of Oia- 
ton “ 1*1 innptiuii sit os,” says Quiuutili.ui, “ Non piu'Ciqw, 
model itum, non leutuin ” * 

After these fundamental attentions to the pitili anil tiinnngu- 
ineut of the voice, to distinct m In ul itioii, anil to a piopei degree 
of slow m vi of speoili, what a Public S|ieuker must, 111 the 
fourth place, study, is propriety uf Pnmniiii.itiini , or the giving 
to every word which he utters, that sound, winch the most 
polite usige of the language ippropnatis to it , in opposition to 
broad, vulgar, Or provincial Plenum i.itiun This is leqiusitc 
lsitli for speaking intelligibly, ami tui speaking with giace 01 
licaufy' Instructions concerning this aitulu can he given by 
the living voice only But their is one olmci vnlion, which it 
may' not lie impriqiei lien* to nuke In the Kiiglish language 
eveiy wind whiili 1 < insist ot more syllables Ilian one, lias one 
accent 1 d y liable The .men' lests sometimes oil the vowel, 
somelums 011 the consonant Seldom, or never is there mori 
than one acinitid s\ liable in any Knglisli woiil, howevui long, 
and the giutus of Uic language requites the vuiec to mark, that 
syllable hi a strongf 1 pen 11-sion, nml to pass moie slightly' ovei 
the rest Nbw,attei we have h arnvil the propel seats ot there 
iccents, it is mi import mt rule, to give every word just the sc 11c 
ament in Public Speaking as in (.'ouiiuou Dei muse Manv 
persons err in this respect When they speak m Public, and 
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with solemnity, they pronounce the syllables in a different 
manner from what they do at other tunes, 'rhey dwell upon 
them, and protract them , they multiply accents on tho same 
word , from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity anil force to 
their discourse, nud adds to the pomp of Public Declamation 
Whereas, this is one of the greatest faults that can be committed 
in Pronunciation , it makes what is called a theatrical or mouth- 
ing manner , and gives .ui artificial affected air to Speech, which 
detracts greatly both from its ogreeableneas, and its impression 
I proceed to treat next of those higher parts of delivery, by 
studying which, a Speaker has something fiirther m view than 
merely to render himself intelligible, and seeks to give grace .uid 
force to what he utters These may he comprised under four 
heads. Emphasis, Pauses, Tones, and Gestures. Let me only 
premise in general, to what I am to say concerning them, that 
attention to these articles of Delivery is by no means to be 
confined, as some might be apt to imagine, to the more elaborate 
and pathetic parts of a Discourse There is, perhaps, oh great 
attention requisite, and as much Bkill displayed, m adapting 
Emphasis, Pauses, Tones, and Gestures, properly, to calm and 
plain speaking , and the effect of a just and graceful Delivery 
will, in every part of a subject, be found of high importance for 
commanding attention, and enforcing what is spoken 

First, Let us consider Emphasis , by this, is meant a stronger 
and fuller sound of voice, by which we distinguish the accented 
syllable of some won!, on which we design to lay particular 
strata, and to show how it affects the rest of the Sentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word must be distinguished by a parti- 
cular tone of voice, os well as by a stronger accent. On the 
right management of the Emphasis depend the whole life and 
spirit of every Discourse If no Emphasis he placed on any 
words, not only is Discourse rendered heavy and hfoless, but the 
meaning left often ambiguous If the Emphasis be placed 
wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly To give a 
common instance , such a simple queation os tins, “ Do you ride to 
town to-day 1" is capable of no fewer than four different accepta- 
tions, according as tho Empliasis is differently placed on the 
words If it be pronounced thus “ Do you ride to tow u to-day I 
the answer may naturally be, No , i send my servant ni my 
stead. If thus Do you ri<U to town to-day 1 Answer, No, I 
intend to walk Do you rule to loicn to-day 1 No , I nde 
out into the fields Do you nde to town to-day t No; but 1 
shall to-morrow In like maimer, m solemn Discourse, the 
whole force and beauty of an expression often depend on tho 
accented wonl , ami wc may present to the hearers quite diffei- 
ent views of the same Sentiment) by placing the Emphasis 
differently In the following words or our Saviour, observe m 
what different lights the thought is placed, according as the 
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words are pronounced “.Tildas, lietrawwt thou the Son of Min 
with n kms 1 ” httnn/cKt thou — makes the repiutuh turn on the 
infamy of treachery Betray est thou makes it lest upon 
.Indus's connexion with his mantel Betray est thou the Sni of 
Mini -rests it, upon our Saviour’s jievsonal ehurai.ter and emi- 
nence Botrayest thou the Son of Man trith 'tli-uf- turns it, 
upon Ins prostituting the signal of peace and tuciidehip, to the 
purpose ot a mark ot destruction 

In ordei toucquue the proper management of the Emphasis, 
the great lule, and indeed the only rule possible to he given is 
that the Speakei study to attain a just (onceptnm of the force 
and spirit of those sentiments which he is to pronounce Koi to 
lay the Emphasis, with exact propnety, is a constant exercise of 
good dense and attention It is t.u tiora lieing an mcoiisulei title 
aUainment It is one of the greatest tuals of a true and just 
taste , and must aiisc from feeling delicately tmrseUes. ami fiom 
judging necinaUly, of what is littest to stuke the teelmgs ot 
others There is as great a difference lietweun a Chapter ot the 
Bible, or anv other piece of plain prose, read hy one who places 
the several Emphases aveiy wlieie with taste and pidgin cut, and 
hy oue who neglects or mistakes them, as there is lietwceu the 
Maine time played by the most mosteily hand, ur by the most 
bungling pcrtoimcr 

lu all pix‘]iared Discourses, it would lie of great use, if they 
were read ovei 01 rehearsed in pnvate, with this ]KU ticnlar vie w, 




in public , nmi king, at the same tune, with a pen, tlu empliatical 
words in every souteiice, or at least in the most weighty and 
affecting |iarts of the Discourse, ami lixmg them well in memory 
Were this attention oftencr bestowed, weic this part of Pronin i 
nation studied with more exactness, and not left to tlio moment 
of delivery, as is commonly done, Public Sptnkers would find 
their care abundantly repaid, hy the remai kublc effects which it 
would produce upon their Audicuuc Bet mu caution, at the 
same tune, against one error, that of multiplying cmphatical 
words too much It is only hy a pi udent resei ve m the use ol 
them, that we can give them any weight. If they icuiu loo 
oft< ii, it a spcakei attempts to render eveiy thing which he nays 
of high lmpoit-uice, by a multitude of stiong Emphases, we soon 
learn to juiy little regard to them To uowd every Scutuniu 
with emphatRid words, is like crowding .ill the pages of a Book 
wuth Italic Characters, which, us to the effect, is just the s.uuu 
with using no such distinctions at all 

Next to Emphasis, the Pauses m Speaking demand attention 
These are of two kinds, first, Empliatical Pauses, ,uul next, 
uch as mark the distinctions of Sense An Empliatical Pause 
is m.ulc, after srinethiug has been said of peiuhai moment, and 
on which we want to fix the hearer's attention Sometimes 
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before such a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this 
nature Such pauses ii.ive the same effect us a strong Emphasis , 
and are subject to the same rules , espccialljfcto the caution just 
now givcD, of uot repeating them too Irequently Pur os they 
excite uncommon attention, and of course laiso the ex^Hictatiun, 
if the importance of the nutter lie not fully answerable to such 
expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust 

liut tho most frequent and the ]>nnci|>al use ot pauses, is to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the Hame tunc to allow 
the Speaker to draw Ins bicath , and the propci and giaecful 
adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and dtlhtull 
ai titles in Delivery In all Public S[ieakiug, the management 
of the breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to be obliged 
to divide words from one auothcr, which have so intimate a con- 
nection, that they ought to be pronounced with tho same hicalli 
and without the IcaHt scpaiation Man) a sentence is uusoi ilil> 
iiinugled, and the force of the Emphasis totally lost, by divisions 
living made ill the wiong pLicc To avoid this, evciy one, who. 
he is speaking, should be very careful to piovidc a full supply ot 
breath for what ho is to uttui It is a great mistake to imiiguu , 
that the breath must be drawn ouly at the end of a pci mil, win n 
the voice is allowed to till It may easily bo gathered at the 
intervals of the period, when the voice is only suspended fin i 
moment, and, hy this management, 011c may liuvc always a 
sufficient stock for carrying on tho longest sentence, without 
improper mtci ruptioim 

If any one, 111 Public Speaking, Rball have formed to lumsolf a 
ceilain melody or tune, which requires rest nnd pauses ot its 
own, distinct from those ol tlio sense, he has, undoubtedly, con- 
tracted one uf the worst habits into which a Public S|sakci <au 
fall It is the sense which should always rule tho pauses ot tin 
voice , for wherever tliuru is any sensible suspension ot the voice, 
the hearer is always led to expect somewhat corresponding in tin 
meaning Pauses, m Public Discourse, must be formed upon tin 
manlier in which we utter ourselves m ordinary hi nsililu convi i- 
satmu , nnd uot upon the stiff artificial manner which we ocqnin , 
from reading books acioulmg to the common punctuation The 
general run uf punctuation is very aibitiniy, often capricious 
and false , and dictates mi umfoimity of tone ill tho pausis, 
which is extremely disagreeable tin wo ure to olworve, tliat to 
render pluses graceful and expressive, they must not onlv he 
made in the light place, but also be accompanied with a piopci 
tone of voice, by which the uiture of theso pauses is intimated , 
much more than liy the length of them, which can lieicr be 
exactly measured. SoiuctimuH it is only a slight and simple sus- 
pension of voice that is proper , sometimes u degree of codenco 
in the voice is required , and sometimes that peculiar tone and 
cadence, which denote the sentence finished lu all these coses, 
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we me to legulatc ourselves, by attending to the maimer m 
which Nature teaches us to speak, when engaged in real and 
earnest dun nurse w ith others 

When we .ire reading or reciting verse, there is a peculiar 
ddhculty 111 making the pauses justly The difficulty atises troin 
the melody ot \orse, which dictates to the car pauses in lesta of 
Us own , and to adjust and com pound these properly with the 
pauses ot the sense, so as neither to hint the eai, nor offend the 
uiid< i ■standing, is so very mce a mattei, that it is no wonder we 
ko seldom meet with good rendets ot poetry There are two 
hind*, of pauses that belong to the musie of verso , one is, the 
pause at the end of the line , aiul the other, the eiesuml muse in 
the middle of it AViUl regal <1 to the pauso at the end of the 

■ ini , wlmh niaiks that strain 01 \eise to l>c blushed, lliynie 
i odi rs tins nlwajs sensible, and m some mu umre compels us to 
on-el vu it in 0111 I’mimneiaLion In hhink veisc, where there is 
i "Ti itei libei ty pci nutted of 1 mining the lines into ono another, 
siiuu tunes w itliout any siisjkuisioh in the sense, it lus been made 
a ipnstion, Wlietliei ill reading such verse with piopnety, uny 
i c, ird .it nil should lie paid to the close ot a line l On the Stage, 
nlme the appeal am e ot s|xuking in verse should always be 
aMiidcd, there can, 1 tlnnk, lie no doubt, that tho close of such 
Inn s as make no |«iuse in the seine, should not lie rendered per- 
ceptible to the ear lint ou otliei occasions, tins were improper 
tor what is the use ot melody, oi toi what end has the Voet 
i oin posed in \eise, it, in leading Ins lines, wo suppress Ins mini- 
bus, and dcgiade them by mu piomiueiation, into mere prose I 
\\ i ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verse so as to make 
i ici y line sensible to the ear At the sonio time, m doing so, 
i leiy appeal. inee of sing-song and tone muHt lie carefully guard cil 
against Thu close of the hue, where it makes no pause in the 
meaning, ought to be mat ked, not by such a tone as is used m 
finishing a sentence , but without eithui letting the von e foil, or 
eh i.itiiig it, it shuuld be marked only l>y such a slight suspen- 
sion ot sound, as may distinguish the puwoge from one line to 
ai othi i without injuring the meaning 

Thu other kind oi musical p-ausu, is, that which falls some- 
where about the middle of the verse, .aid divides it into two 
liiniistulix , a pause, not so great os that which Wlnugs to the 

■ lose of the line, but still sensible to an ordinal y ear This, 
which is called the cirsunil pause, in the French heroic verse 
t ills unifoinily in the middle of the line In the llnghsh, it tuny 
'■11 .liter thu 4th, fitli, Gtli, oi 7th syllables in the line, and no 
other Where the verso is su constructed, that tins eiusuial 

■ nisc coincides with the slightest pause or division in the sense, 

1 e line can be read easily , as in tho two first verses of Mr. 
1' lie’s Messiah — 
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Te nymphs of Solyina ■ begin tho song , 

To heavenly themes, sublmier strums belong 

But if it shall happen that words, which have such a strict and 
intimate connection as not to benr even a momentary separation, 
are divided from one another by this ctesural pause, we then feel 
a sort of struggle between the sense and the sound, which ren- 
ders it difficult to read such lines gracefully Die rule of propci 
Pronunciation m such cases is, to regard only tho pause which 
the sense forms , and to read the line accordingly The neglect 
of the cmsunil pause may make tho line sound somewhat uu- 
harmoniousty , but the citcct would bo much worse, if the sense 
were sacrificed to the sound. Por instance, m the following lmc 
of Milton — 


What m me is dark, 

Illumine , what is low, miss and support 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after “illumine,” at the end 
of the third syllable, wlneli, in reading, ought to be mode accoid- 
mgly , though, if the melody only wore to be regarded, “illumine" 
should be connected with what follows, and the jmusc not made 
till tlie 4th or (ith syllable So in the following lino of Mr 
Pope’s (Epistle to Dr Aibutlinot) 

I sit, with sad civility I read — 

The ear plainly points out the coesural pause, as falling after 
“sail," the 4th syllable But it would bo very bad reading to 
mako any pause there, so as to sc]iarate “sad” and “civility ” 
The sense admits of no other pause than sifter the second syl- 
lable “sit,” which therefore must be the only pause made m 
the reading 

T proceed to treat next of Tones m Pronunciation, which arc 
different both from emphasiH and pauses , consisting in tho mo- 
dulation of the voice, the notes or variations of sound which we 
employ in Public Speaking How much of the piopnety, tin* 
torce and grace of Discourso, must depend on tli#se, will appeal 
from tins single consideration , that to almost every sentiment, 
we litter, mole especially to every strong emotion, Natuie hath 
adapted some peculiar tone of voice, insomuch, that he who 
should tell another that he was veiy angry, or much gueved, in 
a tone which did not suit such emotions, instead of being believed, 
would lie laughed at. Sympathy is one of the most poworful 
principles by which Persuasive Discourse works its effect The 
Speaker endeavours to traiistiise into his hearers his own senti- 
ments and emotions , which hu can nevei bo successful m doing 
unless he utters thorn m such a manner as to convince the hearers 
that he feels them * The pruiier expression of tones, therefore, 
» “ Ml that pusses in tho mind of uwn may be reduced to two dosses, which J 
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deserves to be attentively studied by every one who would be a 
successful Orator 

The greatest and most material instruction which can be given 
for this purpose is, to form tho tones of Public Speaking upon 
tlio tones of sensible and animated conversation Wo may ob- 
serve, that every man, when he is much in earnest in common 
Discourse, when he is engnged m speaking on some subject which 
interests luni lieai ly, has an eloipient or persuasive tone and 
limnnci What is the reason of our being often so frigid and 
unperwiiAMvo in Public Discourse, but ouv dupaitmg from the 
natural tone ot Speaking, and delivering ourselves m an affected 
artificial manner Nothing can be more absurd than to lm.igme, 
that ns soon as one mounts a Pulpit, or rises m a Public Assom- 
bl\ , lie is mstautly to lay aside tlie voice with which he expresses 
himself m private , to assume a new, studied tone, and a codcinv 
altogethei foreign to lus natural manner This has vitiuted all 
<1< livery , this has given rise to ciuit and tedious monotony, in 
the different kinds of modern Public Speaking, especially in the 
pulpit Men dejnrted fi om Nature , and sought to give a beauty 
or fuice, as they imagined, to their Discourse by substituting 
ivitniu studied musical tones, m the room of the genuine expres- 
sions ot sentiment, which the voice carries m natural Disi own* 
fjc-t ci cry Pulihe Speaker guard ag.unst this enor. Wlictlu i 
lu speak in a puvate room, ot in a great Assembly, let him 
remember that he still speaks. .Follow Natuie , consider lieu 
she teaehes you to utter .vny sentiment or feeling of your lie.irl 
Imagine a subject oi deliatc started m conversation among grave 
,uul wise men, anil yourself bearing a share in it Tliuik after 
uliut manner, with what tones and inflexions ot voice, jon would 
mi such an occasion express yourself, w hen you wi re most in 
tamest, and souglit most to be Ustuiieil to Cany these with 
jou to tlie Bar, to the Pulpit, or to any Public Assembly , let 
these lie the foundation of your manner ot pronouncing there ; 
mil you will take tho surest method of rendering your dcbvciy 
faith agreeable and persuasive 

I have saul, Let tneHe conversation tonus be the foundation of 
Public Pronunciation for, on some occasions, solemn Public 
Speaking requires them to bo exalted buyontl the strain ot com- 
mon Discourse In a formal studied Oration, the elevation of 

call Idea* and Kmotiorw- By Tdooa, l tnmn all though tH which nnc und |mkh in 
f.iu.cownm in tho mind Ky Y'\ i AI r* n" oxrHi rtn ■/ tVo r i In timiigmi;, 

1 . ii i "m | n In «, 1 1, u> , lift woll in- h I io i Vi - , pnIuchnI on tlio 

i I ii t iv n lu* Inri 'i(i inti i tii it ikU i • f i ‘i iwioiw, to the 
i.a i r i <• |n i M I ■} 1 ii ••|«ri » \* il • ■ a>'li> i ilm fancy In 

^iiorl, Luoiigni in Inc * duct of t ihh» i ■ i i f « . .i r f I « • I Tint whn h 
** rvea tn cxjtruai tho nniiiur, I liiI « I i,.' ut ' f l*ii i a «liu latter . Ilia 
'-tuuoago of hmotniHH Worn- i rr ih -.i* I im i, i- of tlie ot ur 
n it Tout tlio n mi of tlicao two Mirtfl of Ti.irirfii.ifiL, it in iiiiiiomkiMo to (oiniiiuiiicntL 
tl rough tlu) air all tliab jkusoh in tho mind ol‘ in ui " — biusMiiAN on tlio Art of 
Heading. 
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the Stylo, and the harmony of the sentences, prompt, almost 
necessai lly, a modulation of voieo moro rounded, and bordering 
more upon music, thnn conversation admits Tins gives nse to 
what is called the Declaiming Manner But though tliiB mode 
of Pronunciation runs conaideinbly beyond ordinary Discourse, 
yet still it inuHt have for its luns, the uatuml tones of grave and 
digmtied conversation 1 must olwervo, at tliu same time, th.it 
the constant indulgence of a decl.unatoiy manner is not favour- 
able either to a good composition, oi good delivery , and is in 
hazard of betraying Public Speakers mto that monotony of tone 
and cadence, which is so gcneially complained of Whereas, lie 
who forms the general inn of Ins delivery upou a speaking 
manner, is not likely ever to hecome disagieeable through 
monotony lie will have the same natural v.mety in his tones 
which a pemou has in conversation Indeed, the pel lection of 
delivery requires both those diifeieut mnniieis, that of speaking 
with liveliness and ease, and that of declaiming with stateliness 
and dignity, to be possessed by one man , and to be employed 
by him, according .as the different pails of Ins Discourse require 
either the one or the other 'Jins is a perfection which is nut 
attained by many tlie gieatest put ot Public Speakers allow- 
ing then delivery to be lonuud altogether accidental ly , accord- 
ing os some turn of voice appeals to them most lieantitul, or sonic 
aitihcial model lias caught then fancy, and aequnmg, by this 
means, a habit of Pronunciation, which they can never vary 
But the capital direction, which ought novel to bo forgotten, is, 
to copy the proper times loi expicssing every sentiment truni 
those which Nature dictates to us, in Conversation with others , 
to speak alwayH with liei voice , and not to foim to ourselves a 
fantastic public maimer, fiom au absurd faucy ot its being hioio 
beautiful than a natural one * 

It now reinaius to treat of Gesture, or wliat is called Action 
in Public Discourse. Home nations animate then wonls in 
common conversation, with uiuuy more notions of the body than 
otliers do Tho French and the i tali uis ai e, in this resjieit, 
much more sprightly than we But thcio is no nation, hardly 
any person, so phlegmatic, ns not to accompany their wonls 
with Homu actions and gesticulations, on all occasions when the) 
are much in uni nest It is tlierotoic unnatural m a Public 
Speaker, it is inconsistent with th it e:u nestuess and senon-mc-s 
which he ought to show m all .iliairs ot moment, to remain quit 1 

• “ Loqmn-c " (wus nn author of the hist eeutnry, who luis written a tnisti* in 
Votho, tic t* until tb V uce Omtorw,) 

11 Loqumi, hoc utinm commune, loquatur 
TTt nano , ut UuhA ilixlitmitrt omnia voco 
Tu loquoro, i 1 • « *’1 1 i ’i.*, t «* lat-it *1V P 

Jllo ululat . 1 i (*■--• in ,'i i *i-0 
>UU huilUIlt 4 Is !-*• I - 1 1 l|< 1<M|||, , | 1 

JUII^NKH I uv, (lolib#! I i. \ h , II | Paris, 1076 
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unmoved in Ins outvrrd appearance, and to let tlie it orils drop 
from hia month, without 0117 expression of meaning, or warmth 
in his gesture 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of action, is undoubt- 
edly the same with what I gave as to propriety of tone Attend 
to die looks and gestures, in which earnestness, indignation 
compassion, or any other emotion, discovers itself to most ad- 
vantage in the common intercourse of men , and let these be 
your model Some of tlieHe locks and gcstuica are common to 
nil men , and diere are also certain peculiarities of niaunor which 
distinguish every individual. A public Speaker must take thnt 
manner which is most natural to lumsclf For it is here, just 
ns m tones. It is not the business of a Speaker to form to 
himself a certain sot of motions and gestures, which he thinks 
most becoming and agreeable, and to practice these in public, 
without their having any correspondence to the manner whu li 
is natural to him in pnvate His gestures and motions ought 
all to carry that kind of expression which nature lias dictated 
to him , and unless this be the case, it is impossible, by means 
of any atudy, to avoid their appearing stiif and forced. 

However, although nature must be the groundwork, I admit 
that there is room in this matter for some study and art For 
many persons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make , and tins ungmcefuuiess might, 111 part at least, be 
reformed by application and care The study of action in Public 
Slinking, consists chiefly in guarding against awkwanl and 
disagreeable motions, and 111 learning to perform such as are 
11 itural to the Speaker, m the most becoming manner. For this 
end it has been advised by writers on this subject, to practise 
before a mirror, where ouc may see and judge of bis own ges- 
tures But I am afraid persons are not always the best judges 
of the gracefulness of their own motions , and one may declaim 
long enough before u mirror, without collecting any of his 
inulta. The judgment of a friend, whose good tnste they can 
trust, will bo found of much greater advantage to beginners, 
than any mirror they can use With regard to particular rules 
concerning action and gesticulation, ljumctilian has delivered a 
gre it many, in the last chapter of the K1 eve nth Book of lus 
Institutions ; and all tlie modern writers on tins subject li.ivo 
done little leas than translate them I am not of opinion tliat 
such rules, delivered either by the voice or on paper, can be of 
tuiuh use, unless persons Baw them exemph/icd before their 
eyes * 


• Tlie few followi g hints only I ahull adventure to throw out. In cose they 
ay bo of any urnai When ajsnking m public, one should aluilytojwoBtlVi 


may l 


11 much dignity uh nowohlo. In tf.r whole attitude of the belly All erect pw'uw 
la aeuLrally to bo chosull, atandluff urm, ho as to line the fullest and freon 
... mmun il „f hia motions , any liiLllnatlon Which is usod should lie forwuiili 
towards the hearers, which la a natural expression of eanuetaueo da for the 

D D 
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I shall only add further on this heed, that, in order to succeed 
well m Delivery, nothing is more necessary than fora Speaker 
to guard against a certain flutter of spirits, which is peculiarly 
incident to those who begin to speak m public Ho must en- 
deavour above all things to bo recollected, and master of himself 
For tins end, lie will hnd nothing of more use to him than to 
study to becomo wholly engaged in his subject , to be possessed 
with a sense of its importance or seriousness , to be concerned 
much more to persuade than to please He will generally please 
most, when pleasing is not his sole nr chiof aim TIub is the 
only rational and proper method of raising one’s self above that 
timid and bashful regard to un audionce, which is bo ready to 
disconcert a Speaker, both as to what he is to say, and as to Ins 
manner of saying it 

I cann ot conclude without an earnest admonition to guard 
against all affectation, which is the certain nun of good Delivery 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your own , neither imitated 
from another, nor assumed upon Borne imaginary model, which is 
unnatural to you Whatever is native, even though accompanied 
with several defects, yet is likely to please , because it show - 
us a man , because it has tlie appearance of coining fi om the 
heart. Whereas a Delivery, attended with soveial acquit oil 
graces and beauties, if it be not easy and free, if it bcti-ay the 
marks of art and affectation, never fails to disgust To attain 
any extremely correct and perfectly graceful Delivery, is wliat 
few can expect , so many natural talents being requisite to con- 
cur in forming it But to attain, what ns to the effect is very 
little inferior, A forcible aud persuasive manner, is within the 
power of most persons , if they will only unlearn false and 
corrupt habits , if they will allow themRclves to follow Nature, 
and speak in public as they do in private, when they speuk 111 
earnest and from the heart If one has naturally any gross 
defects in hia voice or gestures, he booms at the wrong end, il 


countenance, tho chief rule if, tlkit St should correspond with tlie nntnni of tht 
discourse, mid wlu.ii no po"ticu T nr emotion 1 h expressed, a sen mm and inanl» look 
u always tho liest lhu eves should never Ihj fixed chiM. on any ono olyoct, lmt 
move easily round tho r.udfjiiLO In tlio motions undo with tho li unis consist" 
tho chief part u f cralnro speaking Tho uikciuiU condemned nil motions 
performed by tho loft 1> md nluno. but I mn not roiiHibla Lh it thusoaru ulw i\ * 
oftbmuve, though it w natural for r 0 -i J t l.-.r 1 f r 1 r '■*» f-ii, w it V c 1I03 ed 
Warm cmotiouH <lo oaud tho motu 11 of hi 1 1 • . 1- a ■< 11 g in 1 ^ I < llut 
whether 0110 goKticul itos with or*. «*r » I 1 S I 1 ■ 1 1 ■ 1 1L1 trulc, 

that all bm motions should bo freo and tan> Narrow mid straitened inovouicnts 
are generally nngr iccfnl • for which reason, motions mule with tho bunds ire 
directed to proceed from tho sboulder rather tliau from the elbow IVnicmlieular 
movements' wo with the hands, th it is, m the straight lino up anil down, wliuh 
Bhakniiearo, in Hamlet, colls " bawui* tho air with tho hind," are seldom 
Oblique motions are, in general, the most graceful Too sudden and nimble 
motions should be likewise molded hkiruostiuau can be hilly cxpressetl wit but 
them Slrnkspeun's directions on tins huul uru full of good sense, “use .ill 
gyn(iy •* tsar's lie, “ md in the lory torrent and tuuj»est of piuulun, ocqu.ru s 
femTKjnuuo that m*iy go o it smoothness." 
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he attempts at reforming them only when he is to speak in 
public lie should begin with rectifying them in hit pm ale 
mannui of Speakmg , and then carry to the public tlic right 
habit he has formed For, when A Speaker is engaged m i 
Public Discourse, he should not be then employing lus attention 
about Ins mannui, or thinking ot lus tones and lus gcstuics If 
he be so employed, study and affectation will appear lie ought 
to he then quite in earnest , wholly occupied with his mibjed 
and lus sentiments , leaving Nature, and previously formed 
habits, to prompt ami suggest lus manner of Delivery 


LECTUKE XXXIV. 

MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE 

I have now* treated fully of the different kinds of Public 
S|>eiikiug, of the Composition, and of the Delivery ot a Dis- 
course Before I finish this subject, it may be of use to suggest 
some things concerning the projierest means of Improvement m 
the Art ot Public Speaking, and the most necessary studies tor 
tliat purjiose 

To be an Eloquent Speaker, in the proper seiiBe of the word 
is fur fiom being a common or an cosy attainment. Indeed, to 
compose a florid harangue on some popular topic, and to delivci 
it so as to amuse an Audience, is a matter not veiy difhcult 
Hut though some praise be due to this, yet the idea which I 
have endeavoured to give of Eloquence is much lughei. It is a 
great exertion of the luimau powers it ih the art of being 
persuasive and commanding , the Art, not of pleasing the fain \ 
merely , but of speaking both to the understanding and to tin 
heart , of interesting' the hearers in such a degree, as to sei/i 
and cany them along with us , and to leave thorn with a du p 
and strong impression of what they liave heard How main 
talents, natural and acquired, must concur for carrying this In 
perfection 1 A strong, lively, and warm imagination , quid, 
sensibility of heart, joined with solid judgment, good seusi an i 
presence of luiud , all unproved by great and long attenlnui to 
Stylo aiul Composition , anil supported also by the externa \< i 
important qualifications of a graceful manner, u presence imi 
uugamly, and a full and tuneable xoice How little re. won ti 
wonder, that a perfect and accomplished Orator should be one ot 
the charactors that ih most rarely to be found 1 

Let us not despair howevei Between mediocrity and nei- 
fection there is a very wide interval There are many inti i - 
mediate spaces, which may bo filled up with honour , and th. 
more loro and difficult that complete p infection is, the greatu i-. 
s d 2 
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the honour of approaching to it, though we do not fully attain 
it. The number of Orators who stand in tho highest class is, 
perhaps, smaller than tlie nuinliur of Poets who arc foremost m 
poetic fhme , but the study of Oratory lias tins advantage above 
that of Poetry, that, in Poetry, one must be an eminently good 
performer, or he is not supportable 

Modiocnbus ease Poctis 

Non homines, non Ut, non concess&re column©.* 

In Eloquence this does not hold There, one may possess a 
moderate station with dignity Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms ; plain and simple, as well as high and 
pathetic , and a genius that camiut reach the latter, may shine 
with much reputution and usefulness m the former 

Whether Nature or Art contribute most to form an Orator, 
is a trifling inquiry In all attainments wliatever, Nature must 
be tlie prime agent. She must bestow the original talents 
She must sow the seeds , hut culture is requisite for bringing 
these seeds to perfection Nature must always have done some- 
what , but a great deal will always bo left to be done by Art. 
This is certain, that study and discipline are more necessary for 
the improvement of natural genius in Oratory, than they aro in 
Poetry What I mean is, that though Pootry be capable of re- 
ceiving assistance from Critical Art, yet a Poet without any aid 
from Art, by tlio force of genius alone, can rise higher than 
a Public Speaker can do, who has never given attention to the 
roles of Style, Composition, and Delivery Homer formed him- 
self , Demosthenes and Cicero were formed by the help of much 
labour, anil of many assistances derived from the labour of 
othera. After these preliminary observations, let us proceed to 
the main design of this Lecture , to trout of the meaiiu to he 
used lot improvement m Eloquence. 

In the first place, What stands highest' ‘fh the order of means, 
is personal character and disposition. In order to be a tiuly 
eloquent or persuasive Speaker, nothing is more necessary than 
to be a virtuous man This was a favourite position among the 
ancient Rhetoricians "Nun posse Oratorem esse nisi viruni 
Ixniuni ” 

To iind any such connexion between virtue and one of the 
highest liberal arts, must give pleasure ; and it can, I think, be 
clcuily shown, that this is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the connexion here alleged, is undoubtedly founded in truth 
and reason 

For, consider first, Whether anything contribute more to per 
suasion, than tlie opinion winch we entertain of the probity, dis- 
interestedness, candour, and other good moral qualities of tho 

* For God and Man, and loitorod post denies, 

That Foots ever are of middling sue —FkaxcV. 
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person wlio endeavours to persuade 1 These give weight and 
force to everything which lie utters , nay, they odd a beauty 
to it , they dispose us to listen with nttention and pleasure, and 
create a secret partiality in favour of that side which he 
espouses Whereas, if we entertain a suspicion of craft and 
disingenuity, of a corrupt, or a base mind, in the Speaker, Lie 
Eloquence loses all its real effect. It may entertain and amuse , 
hut it is viewed ns artihee, as trick, as the pUy only of Speech , 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it persuade I We e\en 
read a book with more pleasure, when we think favourably 
of its Author ; but when we liavo the living Speaker before 
our eyes, addressing us personally on some subject of importance, 
the opinion we entertain of Ins character must have a mui.li 
more powerful effect 

But, lest it should be said, that tins relates only to the 
character of Virtue, which one may maintain, without being at 
bottom a truly worthy man, I must obsoivo larther, that besides 
tlie weight w^ch it adds to Character, real Virtue operates also, 
in other way^to the advantage of Eloquence 

First, nothing is so favourable as Virtue td tlio prosecution of 
honourable studies. It liromjits a generous emulation to excel , 
it inures to industry ; it leaves the nmul vacant and free, master 
of itself, disencumbered of those bail passions, and duongaged 
flom those mean pursuits, which have ever heen found the 
greatest enemies to true proficiency Quinctiliau has touched 
this consideration very properly “ Quod si agrorum nunia cum, 
et solicitior rei fnmilmne dsiigeutia, ct venaiuli voluptas, et data 
spectoculis dies, multum stud us aaferiint, quid putamus factums 
cupiditatem, avaritiam, invidiam 1 Nihil emm est tam occu- 
patum, tam multiforme, tot ac tam varus .iffcotibus concisum, 
atque laceratum, quam mala ac improha mens. Qms inter hiee, 
literis, aut ulli bouse art), locus? Non hcrcle magis quam 
trugibus, in terra sentibus ac rubis occupata"* 

But, besides this consideration, there is another of still higher 
importance, though I am not sure of its being attended to as 
much as it deserves , namely, that from the fountain of real and 
genuine virtue, are drawn those sentiments which will ever lie 
most powerful in affecting the hearts of others Bad as tin 
world is, nothing has so great and universal a command over the 
minds of men an virtue. No -kind of Language is so generally 
understood, and so powerfully felt, ns the native Language of 

* " If tho management of on estate, if aiucfaua attention to dwnoatic economy, 
» imwnon foi hunting, or whole dnjrs given up to public plaeua of aiuusoiiicutu, 
euiwume m much tirno that is due to study, how much greater waste i must be 
occasioned by lijeiuimm desires, avunce, or envyf Nothing H w» much burned 
and agitated, so contradictory to itself, or no violently tom anil Hlmtterod by 
conflicting paasions, as a bad heart Amidst the dint ructions mill li it prouuecH, 
what room la left for tho cultivation of letters, or tho pursuit of *uiy hoiiuuruilo 
art I No more, assuredly , tlwn tliux u for tho growth of com lu a field that 1a 
oicmiu with thorns and brambles " 
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worthy and virtuous fcehngs He only,, therefore, who possesses 
these full and strung, can speak properly, and m its own 
language, to the heart On all great subjects and occasions, 
there is a dignity, there is an energy m noble sentiments, which 
is oVLiLormng and irresistible They give an ardour and a flame 
to one's Discourse, which seldom fails to kindle a liko flame in 
llio.~o who hear , and which, more than any other cause, bestows 
on Eloquence that power, for which it is famed, of seizing and 
transporting an Audience. Ilerc, Art and Imitation will not 
at ail An assumed character conveys nothing of this powerful 
waimth It is only ,i native and unaffected glow or feeling, 
which can transmit the emotion to others Hence, the most 
renowned Orators, such as Cicero and Demosthenes, were no 
loss distinguished for Borne of the lrgh virtues, as public spuit 
.uni zeal for their country, than for Eloquence Beyond doubt, 
to these virtues their Eloquence owed much of its effect , and 
Home Orations of theirs, m which there breathes most of the 
Mituous and magnanimous spirit, are those wliigli have most 
attracted the admiration of ages. 

Nothing, therefore, is more necessary for those who would 
excel in any of tha higher kinds of Oratory, than to cultivate 
habits of the several virtues, and to refine and uuprovo all thou 
moral feelings. Whenever these become dead, or callous, they 
may be assured, that on every great occasion, they will speak 
with less power, and less success. The sentiments and ilm- 
|K,sit ions particularly requisite for them to cultivate, are the 
following The love of justice and order, anil indignation at in- 
solence and oppression , the love of honesty and truth, ami 
detestation of fraud, meanness, and corruption , magnanimity 
of spirit, , the love of liberty, of their country and the public , 
ze.il for all great and noble designs, and revcreuce for all worthy 
aud heroic characters. A cold and sceptical turn of mind w 
extremely adverse to Eloquence , and no less so, is that cavilling 
disposition which takes pleasure m depreciating what is great, 
and ridiculing what is generally admired Such a disposition 
licHpcnks one not very likely to excel in anything , but least 
ot .ill m Oratory A true Orator should be a person of generous 
sentiments, of warm feelings, and of a mmd turned towards the 
nilmuiition of all those great and high objects, winch mankind 
ire liatuially formed to admire Joined with the inanly 
virtues, lie should, at the same tune, possess strung .uul tender 
sensibility to all the injuries, distresses, aud sorrows of his 
follow creatures , a heart that can easily relent , that can readily 
enter into the circumstances of others, and can make their c.ise 
Ins own. A proper mixture of courage, and of modesty, 
must also bo studied by every Public Speaker. Modesty is 
essential , it is always, and justly, supposed to be a concomitant 
ot me i it and every appearance of it is winning and prepossess- 
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mg But modesty ought nut to run into excessive timidity 
V.v cry Public Spe.ik.er should be able to rest semen hit on 
himself, and to assume that air, not of self-complacency, but of 
firmness, which bespeaks a consciousness of his being tlioroughly 
jierauaded of the truth, or justice, of what he delivers, a 
• ireunistance of no small consequence for making impression on 
those who hear 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in the second place, is most 
ncccssniy to on Oiator, is a fund of knowledge Much is this 
inculcated by Cicero and Quinctill.ui ** Ijuod omnibus disciplmis 
et artihus debot esse mstructus Orator.” By which they tucau, 
tli it lie ought to hare, what wo call, a Liberal .Education , and 
to be formed by a reguLu study of philosophy, and the polite 
arts. We must never foiget that, 

Scnbcndi rocte, anpere est ct pnncipium ct fona. 

(loud sense and knowledge arc the foundation of all good speak- 
ing Thera is no art that can teach one to lie eloquent, in any 
siilurc, without a sulhcicnt acquaintance with what belongs to 
that sphui o , or if there worn an art that made sui li pretensions, 
it would bo mere quackery, like the pretensions of tne Sophists 
of old, to teach their disciples to sjieuk for and against every 
subject, oml would bo deservedly exploded by all wise men. 
Attention to Style, to Composition, and all the Arts of Speech, 
cau only assist au Orator in setting olf, to advantage, the stock of 
materials which ho possesses , but the stock, the matouols them- 
selves, must bo brought from other quartern than from Khetoi ic 
He who is to plead at the Bar, inuBt make hnnselt thoroughly 
master of the knowledge of the law , of all the learning and 
exjieiiouce that can bo useful m his profession, for supporting a 
c mse, or convincing a judge He who is to speak from the 
i “ill jut, must ajiply himself closely to the study of divinity, of 
js-actical religion, of murals, of human nature , Ui.it lie may lu- 
nch m all the topics, both of instruction and of jicrsuasion lie 
who would fit himself fur being a Member ot the Supremo 
Council of the Nation, or of any Public Assembly, must be 
thoioughly acquainted with the busmens that belongs to such 
an Assembly , ho must study the forms of Court, the course ot 

{ iruccdura , anil must attend minutely to all the facts that may 
io the subject of question or dcUbc ration. 

Besides the knowledge that projicrly lielongs to his profession, 
a Public Speaker, if ever ho expects to be eminent, must make 
hnnselt acquainted, as far as Ins necessary occupations allow, 
with the genurul circle of jxdito literature Tho study of Poetry 
may be us« tul to linn, on many occasions, for eraliellishing his 
'vie, for suggesting lively imagi s, or agreeable allusions. Tl’ » 
-t uuy of History may be still more useful to him , as the know- 
ledge of facts, of eminent characters, and of the course of human 
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affaire, finds place on many occasions.* There are few great 
occasions of Public Speaking, in 'which one may not derive 
assistance from cultivated taste, and extensive knowledge , they 
will often yield him materials for proper ornament , sometimes, 
for argument and real use A deficiency of knowledge, even m 
subjects that belong not directly to his own profession, will 
expose him to many disadvantages, and give better qualified 
rivals a great superiority over him 

Allow me to recommend, in the third place, not only the 
attainment of useful knowledge, but a habit of application and 
industry Without this, it is impossible to excel in anything 
We must not imagine, that it is by a sort of mushroom growth, 
that one can rise to be a distinguished Pleader, or Preacher, or 
Speaker in any Assembly It is not by starts of application, or 
by a few years’ preparation of study afterwards discontinued, that 
eiiiinonce can be attained No , it can be attained only by means 
of regular industry, grown up into a habit, and ready to be 
exerted on every occasion that calls for industry This is the 
fixed law of our nature ; and he must have a very high opinion 
of lus own genius indeed, that can believe himself an exception 
to it. A very wise law of our nature it is , for industry is, in 
truth the great “ Condimentum,” the seasoning of every plea- 
sure , without which life is doomed to languish Nothing is so 
great an enemy both to honourable attainments, and to the real, 
to the brisk, and spirited enjoyments of life, as that relaxed state 
of mind which arises from indolence and dissipation 

One that is destined to excel in any art, especially in' the arts 
of Speaking and Writing, will bo known by this more than by 
any other mark whatever, an enthusiasm for that art , an enthu- 
siasm which, firing his mind with the object he has in view, will 
dispose him to rcush every labour which the means require It 
was this, that characterised the great men of antiquity , it ib 
this, which must distinguish the Moderns who would tread in 
their steps This honourable enthusiasm, it is highly necessary 
for such as are studying Oratory to cultivate If youth wants 
it, manhood will flog miserably 

In the fourth puce, Attention to the best models will con- 
tribute greatly towards improvement Eyery one who speaks 
or writes, should, indeed, endeavour to have somewhat that is 
his own, that is peculiar to himself, and that characterises his 
Composition and Style Slavish Imitation depresses Genius^ 
or rather betrays the want of it. But withal, there is no 
Genius so original, but may be profited 1 and assisted by the aid 
of proper examples, m Stylo, Composition, and Delivery They 

* *' Imprimis vert abandon debet Orator axemplornm copia, cam veteran, 
tarn otlum novoram , adu> at non modo qua conscripts sunt historils, sat 
ttarmonlbus velut per manne tiwltta, qunnue quotldle laguntur, riubout nAftae , 
verhin ne ca quiduu qoa a dariuribua povtle emit Acts ncgllgcm."— Q likct 1, 
xd. Cap 4. 
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Always open some new ideas ; they serve to enlarge and correct 
our own They quicken the current of thought, and excite 
emulation. 

Much, indeed, will depend upon the right « hoiee of models 
which wc propose to imitate , and supposing them rightly chosen, 
a farther care is requisite, of not being seduced by .1 blind uni- 
versal admiration. For, “ decipit exemplar, vitus lmitabile” 
Even m the most finished models wo can select, it must not he 
fni gotten that there are always some tilings improper for imita- 
tion Wo should study to acqniro a just contention of the 
peculiar chars ctonstic beauties of any Writer, or Public Speaker, 
and imitate these only One ought never to attach himself too 
closely to any single model , for he who does so, is almost sure 
ot being seduced into a faulty and affected imitation Uis busi- 
ness should be, to draw from several the proper ideas of perfec- 
tion. Living examples of Public Speaking, in any kind, it will 
not be expected that I should hero point out As to the Writers, 
ancient and modern, from whom benefit may ho derived in 
forming Composition and Style, I have spoken so much of them 
in former Lectures, that it is needless to repeat what I have said 
of their virtues and defects I own, it is to bo regretted, that 
the English Language, in whidi there is much good writing, 
furnishes us, however, with but very few recorded examples of 
eloquent Public Speaking Among the French, there arc more 
Saunn, Bourdoloue, Flechier, Massillon, particularly the last, 
are eminent for the Eloquence of tho Pulpit But the most 
nervous and sublime of all their Orators is Bossuet, the famous 
Bishop of Meaux in whose Omiwiut Fundtra, thore is a very 
high spirit of Oratory 4 Some nf Fontenello’s Harangues to the 
French Academy, are elegant and agreeable And at the Bar 
the printed pleadings of Cochin and D'Agusseau, are highly 
extolled by the late French Critics 

There is one observation, which it is of importance to make, 
concerning imitation of the Style of any favourite Author, when 
we would carry his Stylo into Public Speaking. We must 
attend tot very material distinction between written and spoken 
language These are, m truth, two different manners of com- 
municating ideas A book that is to be read, requites one sort 
of Style, a man that is to speak, must use anotbei In books, 
we look for correctness, preemon, all redundancies pruned, all 
repetitions avoided, language completely polished. Speaking 
admits a more cosy, copious style, and less fettered by rule , 

* Tin. criticism winch H Crerier, author of Khotoriqnc Fran poise, pomes npon 
these writers whom I have above named, !a, Bossuet uet gruido, inuls mogul , 
llnchicr cat plus Sgul, uau moms clove, ot aouveut trap Hum Honrihduue oat 
•nlidc ot judiucux, nut is 11 neglige liu graced leg&ros Maaelllou cat ulus riehi cu 
images, uuua undue flirt on nusDunement Je euuhutu done, quo 1'oratcur ue so 
is uti nte dona 1'imltation d un neul de ecs modules, male iju'il toche de reuuir eo 
lu toutua leun ditfcruutce rertue Vul b chap denuert 
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repetitions may often be necessary, parenthesis may sometimes 
be graceful , the same thought must often lie placed m different 
views , as the hearers can catch it only from the mouth of the 
Speaker, and hare not tlie advantage, as in reading a book, of 
turning liack again, and of dw oiling on what they do not full\ 
comprehend lienee the Stjlo of many good Authors would 
appear stiff, affected, and even ebsonre, it, by ton oloso an imita- 
tion, we sliould transfer it to a Popular Oration flow awkward 
tor example, would Lord Shaftesbury's sentences sound in tin 
mouth of a Public Speaker? Sonic kinds of Public Dis- 
course, it is true, such as that of the Pulpit, where more exact 
preparation and more studied Style ore admitted, would heat 
such a manner bettei than others which are expected to approach 
more to extemporaneous s]>eakmg But still there is, in general, 
so much difference between Speaking and Composition designed 
only to lie read, as should guard us against a close and injudi- 
cious imitation 

Some Authors there are, whose manner of Writing approaches 
nearer to the Style of Sjieaking than others, and wlio, there- 
fore con bo mutated with more safety In this class, among the 
English Authors, are Dean Swift and Lord Boliugliroke The 
Dean, throughout nil his writing^ in the midst of much correct- 
ness, maintains the e.isy natural manner of on unaffected 
Speaker , and thm is one of his ehicf excellencies. Lord Boling- 
lioke’s Style is more splendid, and more declamatory than Dean 
Swift's , but still it is the style of one who speaks, or rather 
who harangues Indeed, all his Politic.il Wi lutings (for it ih 
to them only and not to lus Philosophical ones, that this obser- 
vation can bo applied) carry much more the amiearnncc of one 
declaiming with warmth in a great assembly, than of one 
writing m a closet, m order to bo re.nl by others They have 
all the copiousness, the fervour, the inculcating method that is 
allowable and graceful m an Orator , perhaps too much ot it for 
a Writei and it is to lie regretted, ns I have formerly olisci red, 
that the matter contained in them should have been so timal, 
ui so false lor, from the mnnner and style, cunsuleratfte advan- 
tage might 1* reaped 

111 the fifth place, Besides attention to the best models, fre- 
quent extreme both m composing and speaking, will be admitted 
to lie a necessary mean of improvement. That soi t of C'ompo- 
sitiou is, doubtless, most useful, which relates to the profession, 
oi kind of Public Speaking, to wlueli persons addict themselves 
This they should keep ever m their eye, and bo gradually 
inuriug themselves to it But let mu also advise them, not to 
allow themselves in negligent Composition of any kind He 
who hns it for his aim to write, or to speak correctly, should, in 
the most trivial kind of Composition, m writing a letter, nay, 
ci en in common discourse, study to acquit himself with pro- 
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priety T do not at all mean, tint lie is never to w rite or to 
yjK* ik a word, but in elaborate .nul eilihci.il language Tins 
mi mill lorm him to a stithies* ami .iticet.it ion, mirw by ten 
thousand degrees, than the greatest negligence. But it is to lie 
oliserveil, that tliero is. in every thing, .1 inaiinei which is 
Wcoiiiing, ami lia* propriety , and opjiosite to it, there is .1 1 hinisi 
and luulty pcifoiuianco of the same thing The liecnnuug mannei 
is very often the most light, and seemingly eaieless iiiaiinei hut 
it reipmes taste ami attention to seize the just aUa of it That 
uh a, w hen acquired, we should keep in out ey e and form upon 
it whatever we wiite or say 

Kxoi ciaes of speaking have always been reeonnueiided to 
students, in older that they may prepare themselves toi speaking 
in public, and oil real business Thu Meetings, or Socu ties, into 
which they sometimes fuun themselves fcit this put pose, art 1 
laudable institutions ; and, under proper couduct, may sei ve 
many \ tillable purposes They are favourable to knowledge 
and study, by giving occasion to uiqiuncs concerning those sub- 
jei ts which ,u o made the gmiiud of discussion Tin y r produce 
emulation, anil gradually mure those who are com fined in 
them, to somewhat that resembles a Public Assembly They 
,u custom them to know their own powers, lunl to .icipove a com- 
miiul themselves in siieakllig, and wh.it is, peihups, the 
greatest advantage of all, they givo them a facility and fluency 
■ >f expression, and asuist them m procuring that“Oopia vor- 
Imiiiiiii," wlueli U.U1 be acquired by no otlier means but iruquent 
mil ise ui speaking 

But tlie Meetings which I have now in iny eye, aic to lie 
understood of those academical associations, wliere a moderate 
intmlier of young Gentlemen, who ate cany mg on then studies, 
.mil are connected by Home alhmty in the 111)1110 pursuits which 
they have in view, assemble privately, 111 onlui to uupiove one 
another, and to prepare themselves lor these public exhibitions 
winch may afterwards fall to their lot As for those public and 
pionnm nous Societies, m which multitudes arc hi ought togetlui, 
w ho are often of low stations and occupations, who uru joined by 
110 common bond of union, except an absurd rage for Public 
Speaking, and have no other object in view, but to make a show 
ot their supposed talents, they are institutions not nu rely of an 
useless but of a hurtful nature They are in great hazard of 
proving seminaries of licentiousness, i>etulaiicc, faction, and lolly 
They mislead those, who, in their own callings, might lie useful 
members of society', into fantastic plans of making a figure on 
subjects which divei t their attention from their proper business, 
n d are widely remote from their sphere in hte 

hven the allowable meetings into which Students of Orate y 
hum themselves stmd in need cf duection in order to rend'r 
tl.e.n use ml. If their subjects of discourse be improperly 
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chosen ; if the j maintain extravagant or indecent topics , if they 
indulge themselves in loose and flimsy declamation, which has no 
foundation in good sense , or accustom themselves to speak 
pertly on all snbjects without due preparation, they may im- 
prove one another in petulance, but in no other thing , anti will 
infallibly form themselves to a very faulty and vicious taste in 
speaking I would, therefore, advise all who are members of 
such societies, in the first place, to attend to the choice of their 
subjects ; that they be useful and manly, either formed on the 
course of their studies, or on somethmg that has relation to 
morals and taste, to action and life In the Becond place, I 
would advise them to be temperate in the practice of Speaking ; 
not to speak too often, nor on subjects where they are ignorant 
or unnpe, but only when they have propoi materials for a 
discourse, and have digested and thought of the subject before- 
hand. In the third place, When they do speak, they should 
study always to keep good sense and persuasion m view, rather 
than an ostentation of Eloquence , and for tins end, I would, in 
the fourth place, repeat the advice which I gave in a former 
Lecture, that they should always choose that side of the ques- 
tion to which, in their own judgment, they are most inclined, as 
the right and the true side , and defend it by Buch arguments as 
seem to them most solid By these means they will .take the 
liest method of forming themselves gradually to a manly, correct, 
and persuasive manner of Speaking 

It now only remains to inquire, of what use may tho study of 
Critical and Rhetorical Writers be for improving one m the 
practice of Eloquence 1 These are certainly not to be neglected , 
and yet, I dare not say that much is to be expected from them 
For professed Writers on Public Speaking, we must look cluefly 
among the Ancients In modern times, for reasons winch were 
before given, Popular Eloquence, os an Art, has never been very 
much Ike object of study , it has not tho same powerful effects 
among us that it had in more democmtical states , and therefore 
has not been cultivated with tho same care Among the 
Moderns, though there has been a great deal of good criticism 
on the different kinds of Wntmg, yet much has not been 
attempted on the subject of Eloquence or Public Discourse , and 
what nas boen given us of that kind, has been drawn mostly 
from the Ancients Such a Writer as Joannes Gemrdius Vos- 
sius, who has gathered into one heap of ponderous lumber, all 
the trifling, os well as the useful thrngs, that are to be found in 
the Greek and Roman Writers, is enough to disgust one with 
the study of Eloquence Among the French, there has been 
morefettempted on this subject, than among the English. The 
Bishop of Cambray’s Writings on Eloquence I before mentioned 
with honour. Bollin, Batteux, Greiner, Gibert, and several 
other French Critics, have also written on Oratory , but though 
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some of them may be useful, none of them ore so considerable as 
to deserve particular recommendation. 

It is to the original Ancient Writers that we must chiefly 
have recourse ; and it is a reproach to any one, whoso profession 
calls lum to speak in public, to bo unacquainted with them In 
all tho Ancient Rhetorical Writers, there is, indeed, this defect, 
that they arc too systematical, os I formerly showed , they aim 
at doing too much , at reducing Ithetoi ic to a complete and 
perfect Art, which may even supply invention with materials on 
every subject , insomuch, that one would imagine they expected 
to form an Orator by rnlo, m as mechanical a manner oh one 
woidd form a Carpenter Whereas, all that call, w truth, be 
done, is to give openings for assisting and enlightening Taste, 
and for pointing out to Genius tho course it ought to hold 

Aristotle laid tho foundation for all that was afterwards 
written on the subject That amazing anil comprehensive 
Genius, which does honour to human nature, and which grve 
light into so many ditfereut Sciences, lias investigated tho prin- 
ciples of .Rhetoric with great penetration Aristotle appears to 
have been tho first who took Rhetouc out of the bands of the 
Sophists, and introduced reasoning anil good sense into the Art 
Some of tlio prufouudest tilings which have been written on tlie 
passions and manners of men, are to be found in his Treatise on 
Rhetoi ic , though in this, as m all Ins writings, lus great brevity 
often renders lum obscure Succeeding Greek Rhetoricians, 
must of whom are now lost, uupioved on the foundation which 
Austotle had laid Two of them still remain, Demetrius Hiali- 
rms, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus , Iwtli write on tliu Con- 
struction of Sentences, and deservo to lie perused , especially 
Dionysius, who is a very accurate awl judicious Critic. 

I need scarcely recommend the Rhetorical Writings of Cicero 
Whatever, on the subject of Eloquence, comes from so great .in 
Oiator, must be worthy of utteulion His most considerable 
woik on this subject is tliut lie Oratore, m three books None 
of Cicero's Writings are in ore highly finished than this Treatise 
The dialogue is polite , the diameters one well supported, and 
the conduct of the wholo is benutiful and agreeable It is, 
indeed, full of digressions, and bis lulcs and observations may lie 
thought sometimes too vuguu und general Useful tlnngH, how- 
ever, may bo learned from it , anu it is no small beneiit to be 
made acquainted with Cicero’s own idea of Eloquence The 
* Orator ad M Brutum,” Is also a considerable Treatise , awl, in 
general, throughout all Cicero’s lhetoncal woiks there run tlioHc 
nigli and subun.c ideas of Eloquence, which are fatted both for 
forming a just taste, and for creating that enthusiasm for the 
Art, which is of the greatest consequence for excelling in it. 

Rut of all the Ancient Writers oil the subject of Oratory, the 
most instructive, and most useful, is Quinetilian I know few 
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books which abound more with good sense, and discover a greater 
degree of just and accurate taste, than Qumctilian's Institutions 
Almost all the principles of good Criticism are to be found m 
them lie has digested into excellent order all the ancient 
ideas concerning Rhetoric, and is, at the same time, himself an 
eloquent Writer Though some parts of his work contain too 
much of the technical and artihcial system then in vogue, and 
for that reason may be thought dry and tedious, yet I would not 
advise the omitting to read any part of his Institutions To 
Pleaders at the Bar, even these technical parts may prove of 
some use Seldom has any person, of more sound and distinct 
judgment than Quinctilian, applied himself to the study of the 
Art of Oratory 


LECTURE XXXV. 

COMPARATIVE MERIT OP T1IE ANCIENTS AND T11E MODEUVs, 
— HISTORICAL WR1TIN0 

I have now finished that part of the Course which respected 
Oratory or Public Speaking, and which, as far .is the subject 
allowed, I have endeavoured to form into some sort of system 
It remains, that I enter on the consideration of tho most distin- 
guished kinds of Composition both in Prose and Verse, .uni 
point out the principles of Criticism relating to them. This p.u l 
of the work might easily be drawn out to a great length , but I 
am sensible that critical discussions, when they are pursued too 
fivr, become both trifling and tedious I shall stndy, thereto) e, 
to avoid unnecessary prolixity , and hope, at the same time, to 
omit nothing that is very material under the several heads 
I shall follow the some method here which I have all along 
pursued, and without which these Lectures could not be entitled 
to any attention , that is, I shall freely delivei my own opinion 
on every subject; regarding authority no farther, than as it 
appears to mo founded on good sense awl reason In former 
Lectures, as I have often quoted Bcvernl of the ancient Classics 
for their beauties, so I have also, sometimes, pointed out thoir 
defects. Hereafter, I shall have occasion to do tho same, when 
treating of their writings under more general heads It may he 
fit, therefore, that, before I pioccca farther, I make some 
observations on tho comparative merit of tho Ancients and the 
Moderns ; m order that we may be able to ascertain, rationally, 
upon what foundation that deference rests, which has so gene- 
rally been paid to the Ancients These observations are tin 
more necessary, as tins subject has given use to no small con- 
troversy in the .Republic of Letters , and they may, with pro- 
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prlety, be made now, as they will serve to throw light on some 
things I have afterwards to duliver, concerning different kinds 
of Composition 

It is a remarkable phenomenon, and ono which has often 
employed the speculations of curious men, that Writers and 
Artists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have gene- 
rally appeared in considerable numbers at a tune Some ages 
have been remarkably barren in them , while, at other periods. 
Nature seems to havo exerted herself with a more than uidin.uy 
effort, and to have poured them forth with a profuse fertility 
Vanous reasons have been assigned for this Some ot the 
moial causes he obvious , such as favourable circumstances of 
government and of manners , encouragement from great men , 
emulation excited among the men of genius But .is these have 
been thought inadequate to the wliolo effect, physical causes have 
been also assigned , and the Abbfi dll Bos, in his lielleetions on 
l’octry and Painting, lias collected a great many observations on 
the influence which the air, the climate, and other such natui.il 
causes, may be supposed to have upon genius But wluitever 
the cuuses be, the fact is certain, that there havo been certain 
periods or ages of tho woild much more distinguished than 

»tln l-s foi the extraordinary productions of genius 

Learned men havo maiked out four of these happy ages. The 
first is the Grecian Age, wluoh commenced near the tune of the 
Peloponnesian wai, and extended till the time of Alexander the 
Great , within which pcuod wo have Herodotus, Thucydides, 
^Ccnophon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, .Kscluucs, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Pmd.ir, iEsehylus, Euupcdes, Sophocles, A i is- 
tophanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theocutns, Lysippus, Apelles. 
Phidias, Praxiteles Tho second is the I toman ^Vge, included 
nearly within the days of Julius C.csar and A^ustus , affording 
m Catullus, Lucretius, Turuuce, Vngil, Horace, Tibullus, Pio- 
|iertuw, Ovul, Pluedrus, Caisai, Ciecre, Livy, Sallust, Varro, and 
Vitruvius Thu thud Age is, that of the restoration of Learning, 
undei tile Pojics Julius If and Leo X , when iliinshed Ariosto, 
Tasso, Sannasnrius, Vide, Muclnuvul, Guieeiardini, DaviLi 
Krasmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian The 
fourth comprehends the Ago of Louis XIV and Queen Anne , 
when flemished in France, Cmueile, Itaeino, Do Hots, Molierc 
Boilean, Pontame, Baptiste, Rousseau, Bosauct, Punelon, lionrda- 
hiuo, Pascal, Malebroneho, M.issillon, Bruyere, Bayle, PonU- 
nello, Vertot , and 111 Kngland, Dryden, Pojic, Addison, I’rioi 
Swift, Parnell, Arbutli’iot, Congreve, Otway, Young, Ituwc 
Atterbury, Shaft, shm y, Bolinghi oke, Tillotsou, Temple, Boyle, 

1 ocke, Newton, Claiku 

When wo speik eomparitively of tho Ancients and tic 
Moderns, wo gem 1 ally nn an l,y the Ancients, such as lived in 
the first two of these periods, including also one or two who 
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lived more early, as Ilomer m particular ; and by the Modem*, 
those who flourished m the last two of these ages, including also 
the eminent writers down to our own times Any comparison 
between these two classes of writers must necessarily be vnguo 
and loose, as they comprehend so many, and of such different 
kinds and degrees of genius. But the comparison is generally 
made to turn, by those who are fond of making it, upon two or 
three of the most distinguished in each class With much heat 
it was agitated in France between Boilean and MotL Dacier on 
the one hand, for the Ancients , and Perault and La Motto, on 
the other, for the Modems ; and it was carried to extremes on 
both sides. To tins day, among men of taste and letters, we find 
a leaning to one or other aide. A few reflections may throw 
light upon the subject, and enable us to discern upon what 
grounds we are to rest our judgment in this controversy 

If any one, at this day, m the eighteenth century, takes upon 
him to decry the Ancient Classics , if he pretends to have dis- 
covered that Homer and Virgil are PoetH of inconsiderable 
merit, and that Demosthenes and Cicero arc not great Orators, 
we may boldly venture to tell such a man, that he is come too 
late with his discovery The reputation of such writers is 
established upon a foundation too solid to be now shaken by any 
arguments whatever; for it is established upon the almost 
universal taste of mankind, proved anil tried tluougliout tin 
succession of so many ages. Imperfections in their works lie 
may, indeed, point out , passages that are faulty lie may show , 
fur where is the human work that is perfect ? But, if la- 
attempts to discredit their works in general, or to prove tlcn 
the reputation which they have gamed is, on the whole unjust, 
there is an argument against him, which is equal to full demon- 
stration. He Ast be in the wrong , for human naturo is 
against him. In matters of taste, such as Pootry and Oratoii, 
to whom does the appeal lie 1 where is the standard ? and wln-n 
the authority of tho lust decision 1 where is it to be looked fui, 
but, .is I formerly showed, m those feelings and sentiments that 
are found, ou the most extensive examination, to be the common 
sentiments and feelings of men ? These have been fully con- 
sulted on this head The Public, the unprejudiced Public, lia* 
been tried and appealed to for many centuries, and throughout 
almost all civilized nations. It lias pronounced its verdict , it 
lias given its sanction to these writers , and from this tribunal 
there lies no farther appeal 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may be long in an 
error , and may bo convinced of the error hy stronger reasoning 4 , 
when produced Positions that depend upon science, upon 
knowledge, and matters of fact, may be overturned according -u 
science and knowledge are eulurgud, and new matters of met 
are brought to light. Fur this reason, a system of Philosophy 
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relieves no sufficient sanction from its antiquity, or long cur- 
rency The world, os it grows older, may be justli expected to 
become, if not wiser, at least more knowing , and supposing it 
dbnbtful, whether Aristotle or Newton were the greater genius, 
yet Newton’s Philosophy may prevail ovei Austotle’s, by means 
of later discovenes, to which Aristotle was a straugei But 
nothing of this kind holds as to matters ol Taste , which depend 
not on the progress of knowledge and science, lint upon senti- 
ment and feeling It is in vain to think of undeeen mg mankind, 
with resjieot to errors committed here, as m Philosophy Fm 
the universal feeling ot mankind is the natural feeling, and 
liecause it is the natural, it is lor that reason, the nglit feeling 
The reputation of the Hind and the -'Kncul must therefore stand 
upon sine ground, because it lias stood so long , though that 
of the Ai istotelian or Platonic Philosophy, every one is at libcrt i 
to call in question 

It is m \ain also to allege, that the reputation of the ancient 
Poets and Orators is owing to authority, to pedantry, and to the 
prejudices of education, transmitted from ngo to ago These, 
it is ti tic, are the authors put into our hands at schools and 
colleges, and by that means we^iave now an early prepossession 
in tlieu favoui , but bow came they to gain the possession ot 
colleges and schools 1 Plainly, by the high fame which these 
authors had among their own contemponcs. Por the Greek 
and Latin were not always dead languages There was a time 
when limner, ami Virgil, and Horace, weia viewed m the same 
Jight as we now view Diydcn, Pope, and Addison It is not to 
commentators and auivursitieH that the chutsics are indebted tor 
their fame They became classics and school-books, in conse- 
quence of the high admit. ilion which was paid them by the best 
judges in their own couutry and n ition As early as the days 
uf Juvenal, who wiute under the reign of Donation, we hud 
Virgil and Horace become the standard bucks m the education 
of yonth 

Quot stabant puen, cum totus decolor esset 
hlaccus, ct lia-rcmt nigro fuligo Milium.*- — S at 7 

From this guDcial principle, tlien, of the reputation of flic 
great ancient Classics lasing sa early, so lasting, so extensile, 
among all the most polished nations, we may justly and boldly 
infer, that their reputation cannot be wholly unjust, but must 
have a solid foundation m the merit of their writings. 

It t us gu ml, however, ogaiUHt u blind and implicit veneration 
for thu Ancients in every thing. I have opened the geneial 

* " Then then -rt honna to Km ell, cm cither hand, 

Ah many stinking bun pH, as Hchool-bojv Htnnd, 

’When UuRia. could not rad in Mb own HuUy’cl book. 

And Virgil’* sacred page vg all besmeared with smoko.”—! Dvrnui 

X X 
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iiriuciple which must go fur in instituting a fair comparison 
if tween them and the Moderns Whatever superiority the 
Ancients may have had in point of genius, yet ill all arts, whom 
the natural progress of knowledge haa had room to produce any 
considerable effects, the Modems cannot hut have some advan- 
tage The world may, in certain respects, be considered as a 
|ierson, who must needs gam somewhat by advancing m years, 
its improvements have not, I confess, been always in proportion 
to the centuries that have passed over it, foi, during the course 
ot some ages, it has suuk as into a total lothaigy. Yet, when 
loused from that lethargy, it has generally been ablo to avail 
itself, more or less, of former discoveries At intervals, there 
mose some happy genius, who could both lmprovo on what had 
gone betnro, ami invent something new With the advantage 
nt a jMoper stock of materials, an inferior genius can make 
gicitci piagiess than a much suponor one, to whom these m.i- 
tenals mo wanting 

Hence, in Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and 
other Silences, that depend on an extensive knowledge nml ob- 
seivatmn of facts. Modem Philosophers have an unquestionable 
supenuiity oiei the Ancient } am inclined also to think, that 
in matters ot pure reasoning, there is mom precision among the 
Moderns, than in sonic instances there was among the Ancients , 
owing jierhaps to a more extensive literary intercourse, which 
has improved and slmqieiied the faculties of men In some 
studies, too, that relate to taste and fine writing, winch is 0111 
object, tlie progress of Society must, in equity, he admitted te 
have given us some advantages. For instance, in Hwtory, there 
is certainly more political knowledge In several European u.i- 
tions at present than there was in aucient (j recce and Borne. 
We arc better acquainted with the nature of government because 
wo have Recn it under a groat variety of forms and revolutions 
The world is more laid open than it was in former times , 
commerce is greatly enlarged; more countries aie civilized, 
posts are everywhere established , intercourse is become moie 
easy , and the knowledge of facts, by consequence, more attain- 
able All theBO are great advantages to TTistouans , of whieh, 
m some measure, as I shall afterwords show, they have availed 
themselves In the more complex kinds of Poetry, likewn-e, 
we may Jiave gamed somewhat, perhaps, in point ot regulai ity 
and accuracy lu Dramatic Performances, having the advantage 
< f the aucient models, wc may bo allowed to liave made some 
improvements m the variety of the characters, the cond lot > t 
thoplot, attentions to probability, and to decorums 

These Heera to me the chief jaunts of superiority we can pie id 
above tho Ancients Keitln-i do they extend ns tai as might be 
imagined at first view For if the strength ot genius 1 e «n one 
tide, it will go far, in woiks of^aste at least, to counterbalance 
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all the artificial improvements which can be made hj gre itei 
knowledge and correctness To return to our comparison of the 
age of the world with that of a man , it may be mud, not alto- 
gether without reason, that if the advancing ago of the wot hi 
bring along with it more science anil more refinement, them 
belong, howevor, to its earlier jieriodx, more vigour, more hie 
more enthusiasm of genius This appears indeed to form the 
charactei istio difference betwoen the ancient Poets, Orators, and 
Historians, compared with the Moderns Among the Ancients, 
we find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, more original 
fancy Among the Moderns, sometimes more art and con out- 
ness, hut feebler exertions of genius. But though this lie in 
gcnei al a mark of distinction between the Ancients and Model 11s, 
let like all gemual observations, it must lie understood with 
some exceptions , for, in point of poetical fire ami original 
g •inns, Milton and Shakspcarc are inferior to no Poets in any ago 
It is proper to observe, that there were some cncumstauces 
in ancient times very favourable to those uncommon efforts o< 
genius 11 liifli weic then exerted beaming was a much more 
rare and singular attainment in tho eailicr ages, than it is 
at present It was not to schools anil universities that tin 

I iersous applied who sought to distinguish themselves The) 
lad not this easy recourse Thoy trai elled for their imprme- 
meutmto distant countin'*, to Egypt, and to the East The\ 
Chqiiucd after .ill the monuments of learning there They con- 
versed with Priests, Philosophers, Poets, with all who h.ul m - 
ipnred any distinguished lame They returned to their own 
cuimtiy full of the discoveries which thoy had made, and fired 
by the now and uncommon objects which they had seen Then 
knowledge and lmpiuvcments cost them mure l&boui, raised m 
them more enthusiasm, were attended with higher rewards and 
Amours, than in modern days. Few er had the means and oppoi - 
turn ties of distinguish mg themselves , hut such ns did distinguish 
themselves, weie sure of aequo mg that fame, and even 
venciation, whioh is of all rewards, tho greatest incentive If. 
genius Heiodutus read his history to oil Greece assembled 
at the Olympic games, and was publicly crowned 111 tin 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenian army was defeated in 
Bicily, anil the pusouers were ordered to be put to death, such 
of them as could repeat any verses of Euripides were saved 
from honour to that Poet, who was a citizen of Athens Thesi 
were testimonies ot public regal'd, far beyond what model 11 
maimers confer upon genius 

In our times, good writing is considered as an attainment, 
neither so difficult nor so high and meritorious 

ScnbnmiM indocti, docttque, Pooim til jimwini 

* “ Now ovurir dwperate liloc-kliuu! flare* to write, 

Venn u tnc trade of irarv living wight.”— Fmxcw 
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Wc write much more supinely, and at our cose, than the An- 
cients. To excel, m become a much leas considerable object 
Less effort, less exertion is required, because we have man/ 
more assistances than the/ Printing has rendered all books 
common, and cos/ to lie bail Education for any of the learned 
professions can be earned on without much trouble Heuco a 
mediocrity of genius is spread over all , but to nse beyond that, 
.mil to ovcitop the crowd, is given to few The multitude of 
nssistauces which wo have for nil kinds of composition, in the 
opinion of Sir William Temple, a very competent judge, rather 
depresses than favoui s the exertions of native genius “ It is 
very possible," gays that mgomous Author, in his Essay on the 
Ancients and Modems, “that men may lose mther than gain by 
these , may lessen the force of thou own genius, by forming 
it upon that of others , may liavo loss knowledge of their own, 
for contenting themselves with that of those before them So a 
man that only translates, shall never lie a Poet , so people that 
tuiHt to others’ clmuty, rather than thoir own industry, will lie 
always poor. “ Who can tell," he adds, “ whether learning may 
not even weaken invention, in a mail that has great advantages 
lloin nature 1 Whether tho weight and .number of so many 
other men’s thoughts and notions may not suppress his own , a* 
heaping on wood sometimes suppresses a little spark, that would 
otherwise have grown into a flame ? The strength of muul, as 
well os of body, grows more .from tho warmth ot exercise, that 
of clothes nay, too much of tins fonogu heat, lather make* 
men faint, aud their constitutions weaker tlian tlioy would be 
u ithout them ” 

From wli.itovor cause it happens, so it is, that among some of 
the Ancient Writers, wo must look for tho Inchest models 
111 most of the kinds of elegant Composition, For accmatc 
thinking and enlarged ideas, in several parts of Philosopl^, 
to the Moderns we ought chiefly to have recourse Of correct 
and finished writing in somo works of taste, they may afford 
useful patterns , but for all that belongs to original gonius, to 
spirited, musteily, anil high execution, urn best and most happy 
ideas are generally speaking, diawn from the Ancients. In 
Epic Poetry, for instance, Homer and Virgil, to this day, stand 
not within many degiees of any nval Oiators, such os Cicero 
aud Demosthenes, we have none In Hwtoiv, notwithstanding 
some defects, which I am afterwards to mention in tho Anciei't 
Historical Plans, it may he safely asseited, that we have no 
such historical narration, so elegant, so picturesque, so animated 
and interesting, os that of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Livy, Tacitus, aud Sallust Although the conduct of the dranav 
may be admitted to have received some improvements, yet for 
Poetry and Sentiment we have nothing to equal S jpliocles .ini' 
Euripides, nor any dialogue iq* comedy, that comes up to the 
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correct, graceful, and elegant simplicity of Teronce We have 
no such Love Elegies os those of Tibullus , no such Pastorals .is 
some of Theocritus’s , and fur Lyric Poetry, Horace stands quite 
unrivalled The name of Horace cannot lie mentioned without 
a particular encomium. That ‘ Cunosa KcliciLw,” winch Putro- 
mus has remarked in his expression , the sweetness, elegance, 
and spirit of many of his Odes, the thorough knowledge of the 
world, the excellent sentiments, and natural easy manner which 
distinguish his Satires and Epistles, all contribute to render lum 
one of those very few Authors whom one ncvei tires of roading , 
andt from whom alone, were every other monument destroyed, 
we should be led to form a very high idea of the t§ste and gcnuiH 
of the Augustan Age 

To all such, then, ns wish to form their taste, and nonrish 
tlieir genius, let me warmly recommend the aesuluous study of 
the Ancient Classics, both Greek and Roman . 

Noctumi versa to menu, versate diunilL* 

Without a considerable acquaintance with them, no man can lie 
reckoned n polite scholar, and ho will want many assistances foi 
writing and speaking well, which the knowledge of such Authors 
would afford him Any one lias great reason to suspect lug own 
taste, who receives little or no pleasure from the perusal ot 
Writings, which* so many ages and nations have consented m 
holding up us objects of admiration And I am persuaded it 
will be found, that in proportion as the Ancients are generally 
studied and admired, or are unknown anil disregarded in any 
country, good taste and good composition will flourish or declim 
They are commonly none but the ignorant or supeiflcial who 
undervalue them 

At the same tune, a just and high regard for the prime writers 
of antiquity is to be always distinguished, fiom that contempt of 
every tiling which is Modern, and that blind veneration fui all 
that has been written m Greek or Latin, which belongs only 
to pedants. Among the Greek and, Homan Authors, some 
assuredly deserve much higher regard than others , nay, some 
are of no great value Even the best of them lie open occasion- 
ally to just censure , for to no human performance is it given to 
he absolutely perfect. We may, we ought therefore to re.ul 
them with a distinguishing eye, so as to propose for imitation 
their beauties only , and it is perfectly consistent with just and 
candid ciiticism, to lind fault with parts, while, at the sium 
time, it admires the whole 

After these reflections on the Ancients and Modems. I pro- 
ceed to a cutical examination of the most distinguished kinds 
of Composition, and the diameters of those Wi iters who kue 
excelled in them, whether Modem or Ancient 

• ■* Ugml them by day, .iad study thorn by night."— F eaxchi. 
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Tlie most general division of the different kinds of Composi- 
tion is, into those wutton 111 Prose, and tliose written in Verse , 
which certainly require to be separately considered, because 
subject to separate laws. I begin, as is moat natural, with 
Writings in Prose Of Orations, or Public Discourses of all 
kinds, I have already treated fully The remaining species of 
Prose Compositions, which assume any such regular form as to 
till under the cognisance of criticism, seom to be chief ly these 
Historical Writing, Philosophical Writing, Epistolary Writing, 
.uid Fictitious History Historical Comjioaitiun shall be first 
considered , anil, as it is an object of dignity, I propose to threat 
of it at somo lsngtli 

As it is the ofhee of an Orator to persuade, it is that of an 
Historian to record truth for tho nisti uction of mankind This 
is tho proper object and end of history, from which may hu 
deduced many of tlic laws relating to it , anil if tins object were 
always kept in view, it would prevent many of the eirors into 
which persons arc apt to fall concerning this species of compo- 
sition As the primary end of Instoiy is to record truth, 
Impartiality, Fidelity, and Accuracy, are tho funikuncntid qua- 
lities of an Historian Ho must neither lie a panegyrist nor a 
satirist He must not enter into faction, nor give scope to affec- 
tion , but contemplating past events ami chat octets with a cool 
!uid dispassionate eye, must present to Ins readdhi a faithful copy 
of human nature 

At the same time, it is not every re coni of facts, however 
true, that is entitled to tho name of History , but such a record 
os enables us to apply the transactions of former ages for our 
own instruction. Tile facts ought to lie momentous and import- 
ant , represented m connexion with their causes , traced to tlicir 
effects , anti unfolded in clour ami distinct onlei For wisdom is 
tho great end uf History. It is designed ,to supply the want of 
experience Though it enforvo not its instructions with the 
same authority, yet it furnishes us with a greater variety of in- 
structions, than it is possible for experience to afford in the 
course of the longest life Its object is, to enlarge our views of 
the human character, and to give full exercise to our judgment 
on human affairs It must not therefore be a tale calculated to 
please only, and addressed to the faucy Gravity and dignity 
are essential eharactu istics of History, no light ornuments are 
to be employed, no flippaucy of style, no qnaintness of wit But 
the Writer must sustain the character of a wise man, writing 
foi the instruction of posterity , one who has studied to inform 
himself well, who has pondered Ins subject with caro, and ad- 
dresses himself to our judgment, rather than to our imagination 
At the same tune, Histonc.d Writing is l>y uo means inconsistent 
with ornamented and spirited nai ration It admits of much 

high ornament and elegance , but the ornaments must be olwajs 
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consistent with dignity , they slu.uld lint npiiear to l>c sought 
after, but to rise naturally tiom a mind .militated lty the events 
which it records 

Historical (Composition is understood to compichcnd under it, 
Annals, Memoirs, Lives But these are its lulemu subordinate 
species, on which I shall hereafter make some 1 ejections, when 
L shall have first considered what lielongs to a reguliu and 
legitimate woik of History Such a woik is chiefly ot two 
kinds Esther the entire History ui some state or kmgilom 
through its dilferont revolutions, such os Livy’s Roman History, 
iTr the History of some one great event, or some portion 01 
period of tune which may be considered as making a whole by 
itself ; such an Thucydides’s History of the Peloponnesian Wai, 
Davila’s Histoiy of the Civil Wars of France, or Clarendon's of 
those of England 

In the conduct and management of his subject, the first 
attention requisite in an Historian, is to give it as much unity 
.is possible , that is, his History should not consist of sepaiatc 
unconnected parts merely, but should lie bound togethor by some 
comiecting principle, which shall make the impression on tin 
mind of something that is one, whole and entire It is incon- 
ceivable how great an effect this, when happily executed, has 
upon a Header, and it is surprismg that some able Writers of 
History have not attended to it more Whether pleasure or 
instruction be the end sought by the study of History, cither 
of them is enjoyed to much greater advantage, when the mind 
has always tiefore it the progress of some one great plan or 
system of actions , when there is some point or centre, to which 
we con lefer the various facts related by the Historian 

In general Histories, which record the affairs of a whole 
nation or empire throughout several ages, this unity, I confess, 
must he more imperfect Yet even there, some degree of it can 
be preserved by a skilful Writer For tliongh the whole, taken 
together be very complex, yet llie great constituent parts of it 
form so many Huliordiiiatc wholes, wlien taken by themselves , 
each of which can lie treated both as complete within itself anil 
ns connected with what goes before and follows, In the History 
of a Monarchy, for instance, every reign should have its own 
unity, a beginning, a middle, and an end, to the system ot 
affairs , whilo, at the same time, we are taught to discern how 
that system of affairs rose from the preceding, and how it is 
inserted into what follows. We should be able to trace all thi 
secret links of the chain, which bmds together remote and 
seemingly unconnected events In somo kingdoms of Europe, 
it was the plan of many successive Princes to reduce the power 
of their Nobles , and during several reigns, most of the leading 
actions hod a reference to this end In other states, the rising 
power of th<. Commons influenced, for a tract of tune, the 
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course and oOnnexion of public affairs Among the Homans, 
the leading principle was a gradual extension of conquest, and 
the attainment of universal empire The continual increase ot 
tlieir power, advancing towards this end from small beginnings 
and by a Bort of regular progressive plan, furnished to Livy a 
happy subject for historical unity, m the midst of a great variety 
of transactions. 

Of all the ancient general historians, tho one who had the 
most exact idea of this quality of Historical Compositiop, though 
in other respects not an ehgant Writer is Polybius Tins 
appears from the account he gives of his own plan iu the 
beginning of his third book , obsei ving that the subject of which 
he had undertaken to write, is, throughout the whole of it, one 
action, one great spectacle , how, and by what causes, all the 
parts of the habitable world became subject to the Homan 
empire “This action,” says lie, “is distinct iu its beginning, 
determined in ita duration, and clear m its final accomplish- 
ment, therefore, I think it of use to give a general view 
beforehand of the chief constituent parts which make up this 
whole" In another place, he congratulates himself on his 
good fortune, m having a subject for History which allowed such 
variety of parts to be united under one view ; remarking, that 
before this period the affairs of the world were scattered and 
without connexion , whereas, in the times of which he writes, 
all the great transactions of the world tended and verged to one 
jioint, and were capable of lieuig considered as parts of one 
system Whereupon ho adds several very judicious observa- 
tions concerning tlie usefulness of writing History upon such a 
comprehensive and connected plan , comparing the imperfect 
degree of knowledge which is afforded by particular facts 
withont general views, to tlie imperfect idea which one would 
entertain of an animal who had beheld its separate parts only, 
without having ever seen its entire form and structure * 

Such as write the history of some particular great transaction, 
ns confine themselves to an era, or one portion of tho history of 
a nation, have so great advantages for preserving historical unity, 
that they are inexcusable if thoy fail in it. Sallust’s Histones 
of the Catilinanan and Jugurthme wars, Zenophon’s Cyropsedia, 

* KaMov jut yap epotye fiocovow ot irmuryttMt ha rq® mtb pcpo* tor opus 
pfrjMttf inww^irflai to *X«, vapairX-i) trios' n watrjpu', ut a> n nm ifttjrvxov mu 
caAou pvparot yeyosoro® htppiprva ra peprj 9ttinpwoi t roptfotcr tea*** avrocrat 
ytyvco&u njf ertpyvias avrov tov {wn cat coAXon)? <t yap rtf cvrtca paXa ovrtfet? 
cat rcXuor avftt ampyavaftiMf to jvor, Ttp to ettfet it rq rqc cwrpwtta, 

mumw raXis onian'vot rota avroic tmtsoii, ra.\ttnt ar di/iu wr«f avrwf opoAo 
yijtreir ho n cat W ttoAp Tt tijt aX^iuf aveXetrorro vpotffcv, cat vapacXij'rtoc 
TtJir ovttptamvxrt* ijtra* errata*' ptt> yap Aa£e tr aro pepovf rwr iXwr Ju mmr 
erumipnw it cat yr upqr atpe«n| *X ,Ly aAnparov 5 to jrarreAw® fipayy n ro^tarreor 
evft^MXce^n njv caret itcpot iaroptar irpo® rrp toir oAwv tfmipuii cat tnenv «c fter 
riiye njff rpoc oXAtjXce. avpirAocifc cat wapa6tanrt, tn V ipoiartjTo^ cat 

ittu^opaf po ***? or Ttf t4tA«n> cat ftvnjie nj Karxnrrevoat apa cat to xpqcrifto? 1(01 n 
repirrw, ec rq? taropta? Aa£«tr PQLTB. Hinfcor Prim 
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nud bis Be treat of the Ten Thousand, are instances of particular 
Histones, where the unity of historical object is perfectly well 
maintained Thucydides, otherwise a writer of great Btreugtli 
and dignity, has failed much, in this article, in his history of the 
Peloponnesian war. No one great object is properly pursued, 
and kept in view ; but his nnrmtion is cut down into small 
pieces, hu history is divided by summers and winters, and we 
are every now and then leaving transactions unfinished, and are 
hurried from place to place, from AtlienB to Sicily, from thence 
to Peloponnesus, to Corcyrn, to Mitylenc, that we may bo told 
of what is going on ill all these plnces We have a great many 
disjointed parts, and scattered limbB, which with difficulty we 
collect into one body ; oml through this faulty distribution and 
management of his sublet, that judicious Historian becomes 
more tiresome, and less agreeable than he would otherwise be. 
Por these reasons he is severely censured by one of the best 
Critics of antiquity, Dionysius of Halicarnassus * 

The Historian must not indeed neglect chronological order, 
with a view to render his narration agreeable. He must give a 
distinct account of the dates and of the coincidence of facts. 
But he is not under the necessity of breaking off always in the 
middle of transactions in order to inform us of wliat w»b liap- 
jiening elsewhere at the same tunc He discovers no art, if no 
cannot form some connexion among the affairs which he relates, 
so as to introduce them in a propel train. He will soon tne the 
reader, if lie goes on recoidmg, in stuct chronological order, a 
multitude of separate transactions, connected by nothing else, 
but their happening at the same timo 


* The esnsnro which Dlonyidiu pomes upon Thuoydnlc*, m in BCToral artlcloa 
earned too far Ho blame* him for tlio choice of Iim Hubjeot, ua not sufficiently 
splendid anil ngns-able, and us abounding too much in crimen mid melancholy 
i routs, on which lie observes that Thuoyuidcs loves to dwell Ho is partial to 
Herodotus, whom, both for the Unnce and the conduct of hie subject, he prefers 
to the other Historian It is true, that tlio rabjoct of Thucydides wants the 
gaiety and splendour of that of Herodotus , but it is not duHdont in dignity 
Tho rcloponncwau war was the contest between two great rival powers, tlio 
Athenian and Lacedaemonian states, for the empire of Greece llerouotus loves 
to dwell on prosperous incidents, and retains somewhat of tho amutung manner 
of the ancient poetical historiunn. Hut Herodotus wrote to the Imagination. 
Thucydides writes to the Understanding Ho was a grave, reflecting uiun, sell 
acquainted with human life , and tlio molancholy events and catistroplies, which 
lio record* , are often both tho moat interesting parts of history, and the most 
improving to the heart 

The Critic's olmorvations on tho faulty distribution which Thucydides makes 
nf his subject, ore better founded, said bis preference of Herodotus, in tins 
respect, is not uqjust — Sovirvf^s tent vpovotc aaoXovOwr, 'llpotom 4r ratt 

VYpcogatr T&IJ* wpa.ypjo.-uV' yiy vcrai Sov«vidn|( om^ijc cat <iwr«piumAovA|fW 
yafa Kara to avro Btpoi mi x tl t u * pa yiyMfUNU' w Siojtopait tww, 
rat vporov rpafeic mtoAitoi', input* atnrat rw aara to avro Gtpot rat tpowa 
‘j'tywjicuBt- oAarufieOa 2rj nOarcp tucos , mu tuavoAow ms JijXovjiow vapojtoAov- 
fitatfirv Sowvjtjq uiav vmBttriy Xafiomri iroXXa woiijirax pepif to « truipa 

Hpo&rrw St roc iroXXat kit otmiv nwvKit woikimc MonAoyuw, avpfiovov tv sufta 
vwnmpttwat, With rug-trd to Style, Ihpuyidus gives Thniydnlr* tho jn praise of 
energy and brevity , but cunsunn him on many ocmilous, not without retvou, 
for harsh uud obscure expression, deficient in suiooUmw h mid <asu 
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Though the history of Herodotus bo of greater compass thou 
that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater variety of 
dissimilar parts, he has bceu more fortuuate m joining them 
together, and digesting them into order Hence he is a more 
pleasing writer, and gives a stronger impression of his subject , 
though, in judgment and ad uracy, much inferior to Thucydides 
"With digressions and episodes he abounds , but when these have 
any connexion with tne mam subject, and are mBurted pro- 
fessedly as episodes, the unity of the whole is less violated bj 
them, than by a broken and scattered narration of the principal 
story Among the Moderns, the President Thuanus luu>, by 
attempting to make the history of his own tunes too comprehen- 
sive, fallen mto the same error, of lading the reader with a 
great variety of unconnected facts, goi^j on together m different 
parts of the world , an Historian otherwise of great probity, 
candour, ami excellent understanding , but through this want ot 
unity, nioi-e tedious, and less interesting than he would other- 
wise have been 


LECTURE XXXVI 

UISTOniCAL WHITISfO. 

After making some observations on tho controversy winch 
lias been often cmried on concerning the comparative merit of 
the Ancients and the Modems, I entered, in the Lost Lecture, 
on tho consideration of Historical Writing The geueial idea 
of History is, a record of truth ior the instruction of mankind 
Hence arise the primary qualities required in a good Historian, 
impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity What I puncipallj 
considered, was the unity which belongs to this soit of 
Composition , the nature of which I liave endeavoured to ex- 
plain. 

I proceed next to observe, that in order to fulfil the emlc 
of History, the Author must study to trace to then springs tho 
actions and events winch lie records Two things are especially 
necessary for his doing this successfully , a thorough acquaint- 
ance with human nature, and political knowledge, or acquaint- 
ance with government. The former is necessary to account 
fur the conduct of individuals, and to give just views of their 
character ; the latter to account for the revolutions of- govern- 
ment, and the operation of political causes on public affau s 
Both must concur, m order to form a completely instructive 
Historian. 

With regard to the latter article, Political Knowledge, the 
anciont Writers wanted some advantages which the Model us 
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enjoy , from whom, upon that account, we have a title to evjiect 
more accurate and precise information The world, as 1 for- 
merly hinted, was moro shut up m ancient tunes, than it is now , 
there was then less communication among neighbouring states , 
and by consequence less knowledge of one another’s aftairs , no 
intercourse by established posts, or by Ambassadors lcsident .it 
distant courts The knowledge and materials of the ancient 
Historians, were thereby more limited and circumscribed , and 
t is to be observed too, that they wrote for then own comitry- 
nen only , they hail no idea ot writing for the mail action of 
oreiguers, whom they despised, or of the world m general , nnd 
lenee they are less attentive to convey all that knowledge w itli 
regard to domestic policy, which we, m distant tunes, would 
desire to have leamud from thorn l’erhaps, also, though in 
ancient nges men were abundantly animated with the luvo ot 
liberty, yet the full extent of the influence of government, and 
of political causes, was not then so thoroughly scnitinusul, as it 
has been in modem tunes, when a long experience of all the 
different modes of government has rendered men more enlight- 
ened and intelligent, with respect to public nfl.urs. 

To these reasons it is owing, that though the ancient Histo- 
rians set befuru us the particular tacts whuli they relate, ill a 
very distinct and beautiful nuumei, jet sometimes they do not 
givo us a clear view oi all the political causes, which affected the 
situation of affaire of which they treat From the Greek llistu- 
1 lans, we are able to form but an imperfect notion of the strength, 
the wealth, and the revenues of the different Uiecmn states , ot 
the causes of several of those revolutions that hnpjx-ned in their 
government , or of thou Beiairatc connexions and interfering 
interests In writing the History ot the Homans, Livy had 
surely the most ample field for display mg political knowledge, 
concerning the rise of their greatness, amt the advantages or 
defects of their government Yet the instruction in these im- 
portant articles, which lie affords is not cousideiahlc An 
olegant Writer lie is, and a beautiful re la ter of facts, it ever 
there was one , but by nomeans distinguished for profoundness 
or penetration Sallust, when writing the lustra y of a conspiracy 
against the government, which ought to have been altogi liter n 
Political HiBtory, ha* evidently attended move to the elegance of 
narration, and the minting of characters, than to the unfolding 
of secret causes and springs Instead of that completo informa- 
tion, which wo would naturally have expected fiom him of the 
state of parties in Borne, and of that particular conjuncture of 
affairs, which enabled so despAate a pioflignte ns Catiluie to be- 
come so formidable to government, ho 1ms given us little more 
tlian a general declamatory account of the luxury and corruption of 
manners in that age, compared with the siniplu dy of former timox. 

I by no means, however, mean to censure all the ancient Hu- 
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toriaus as defective in political information. No historians can 
W more instructive than Thucydides, . Polybius, and Tacitus. 
Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and judicious , always attentive 
to give very exact information concerning every operation which 
he relates , and to show the advantages or disadvantages of every 
plan that was proposed, and every measure that was pursued 
Polybius excels m comprehensive jiolitical views, m penetration 
into meat systems, and in his profound and distinct knowledge 
of all military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for his knowledge of 
the human heart , is sentimental and refined in a high degree , 
conveys much instruction with respect to political matters but 
more with respect to human nature. 

But when we demand from the Historian profound and in- 
structive views of his subject, it is not meant tbat he should 
be frequently interrupting tne course of lus HiBtory, with his own 
reflections and speculations. Ho should give us all the informa- 
tion that is necessary for our fully understanding the affairs 
which he records. He should make us acquainted with the poli- 
tical constitution, the force, the revenues, the internal state of 
the country of which lie writes ; and with its interests and con- 
nections in respect of neighbouring countries He should place 
ns, as on an elevated stutiou, whence we may have on extensive 
prospect of all the causes that co-operate m bringing forward 
the events which are related. But having put into our hands 
all the proper materials for judgment, he should not lie too pro- 
digal of his own opinions and reasonings. When an Historian is 
much given to dissertation, and is ready to philosophize aiul spe- 
culate on all that he records, a suspicion naturally arises, that lie 
will be m hazard of adapting his narrative of facts to favour 
some system which ho has formed to liunself It is rather by 
fair and judicious narration, tbat history should instruct us, than 
by delivering instruction m an avowed and direct manner On 
some occasions, when doubtful points require to be scrutinized, 
or when Borne great event is m agitation, concerning the causes 
or circumstances of which mankind havo keen much divided, the 
narrative may be ulloiqpd to Rtnnd still for a little , the Histo- 
rian may appear, and may with propriety enter into somu weight! 
discussion But he must take caro not to cloy his Headers with 
such diBCUBSions, by repeating them too often 

When observations are to be mado concerning human nature 
in general, or the peculiarities of certain characteis,if the Histo- 
rian can artfully incorporate such observations with his narrative, 
they will have a better effect than when they are delivered os 
formal detached reflections. Fo^rastanoe in the life of Agn- 
cola, Tacitus, speaking of Donutian's treatment of Agricola, 
makes this observation , “ Propnum humani mgenii est, odisse 
qnem lmoans.” * The observation is just and well applied , but 

* “ It bolouip to human uutu.ro to bate the uuui whom you Havo ii^arod " 
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the form in which it stands, is abstract and philosophical A 
thought of the same kind nna a hner effect elsewhere in the same 
Historian, when speaking of the jealousies which German ions 
knew to be entertained against him l>y Livia and Tibciius 

Auxins,” says lie, ‘ oecultis m se jmtrui uvueqno odns quorum 
causa; aci tores quia lniquu: ” * Here a profound moral observa- 
tion is inado , but it is made, without the appearance of making 
it in form , it is introduced os a port of the narration, in assign- 
ing a reason for the anxiety of Germanicus. Wc have another 
instance of the same kind, in the account which he giveB ol a 
mutiny raised agaiugt Ruins, who was a “Pnefectas Castrorum,” 
on account of the severe labour winch 1m hnposod on the «ol- 
dieis “ Quippe Rufus, diu mniuptilaris, deni centuno, mnx 
c.istns pnclectus antiquam duramque nulitiam revocabat, vetus 
opens et labons, et eo mmiitior quia toleraverat” + There was 
loom for turning this into a general nbsoi vation, that they who 
have been educated and hardened in toils, ore commonly found 
to be the most severe in requiring the like toilB from othero 
But the manner in which Tacitus introduces this sentiment as a 
stioke m the character ot Rufus, gives it much more life aud 
spirit. This Histuriau has a particuldt talent of intermixing 
after this manner, with the course of his narrative, many striking 
sentiments and useful observations 

Let ns next proceed to consider the proper qualities of Histo- 
rical Narration It is obvious, that on the manner of narration 
much must depend, as the first notion of History is the recital 
of past facts , and how much one mode of recital may bo prefer- 
able to nnothei, we shall soon be convinced, by thinking of the 
different effects, which the same story, when told by two differ- 
ent ponions, is fouud to produce 

, Tho flint virtue of I listoncal Narration, is Clearness, Order, 
and due Connection. To attain this, the Historian must be 
completely master of Ins subject , he must see the whole os at 
<>ue view , and comprehend tho chain and dependence of all 
its jmrts, that he may introduce every thing in its proper place, 
that he may lead ue smoothly along the tract of affairs which are 
recorded, aud may always give us the satisfaction of seeing how 
one event arises out of another Without this, there can be 
neither pleasure noi instruction, in reading History Much for 
this end will depend on the observance of that unit} m the 
general plan and conduct, which, m the preceding Lectnre, I 
recommended Much too will depend on tho proper ninnage- 

* 11 Unoftsy in Ills maul, on account of tho concealed hatred entertained against 
nun by bln uncle anil grandmother, which wan tho more hitter booauso the cause 
of it was Minuet " 

t 1 For ltnfhs, who hail long boon a common BoUler, afterwards a Centurion, 
and at longth u general officer, restored the rovtro military discipline of ancient 
times Uruwn old amulet toils and 1 iboiim, lie was tho more rigid in imposing 
thorn, bocauhc ho hail been accustomed to bear them," 
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went of transitions, which forms one of the chief ornaments of 
this kind ot writing, and is one of the most difficult in execution 
Nothing tries an Historian’s abilities more, than so to lay hiB 
tram beforehand, as to make ns pass naturallyand agreeably 
from one part ot his subject to another , to employ no clumsy 
and awkward junctures , and to contrive ways and means of 
forming some uuion among transactions, which seem to be most 
widely separated from one another 

In the next place, as History is a very dignified species of 
< '(imposition, gravity must always be maintained m the narration 
There must lie no meanness nor vulgiuity in the style, no 
quaint, nor colloquial phrases , no affectation of pertness, or of 
wit The smart, or uie sneering manner of telling a story, is 
inconsistent with the lnstoiical chai.ieter I do not say, th.it 
an Historian is never to let himself down He may sometimes 
do it with propriety, m order to diversify the Btram of his nar- 
ration, which, if it be perfectly uniform, is apt to become tire- 
some But he should be careful never to descend too far and, 
on occasions where a light or ludicrous anecdote is proper to be 
recorded, it is generally better to throw it into a note, than to 
hazard becoming too familiar by introducing it into the body ol 
the work. 

But an Historian may possess these qualities of being por- 
apicuous, distinct, and grave, and may, notwithstanding, be a 
dull Writer , in which case we shall reap little benefit from 
lus labours We shall read him without pleasure , 01, most 
probably, we shall soon give over reading him at all He must 
therefore study to render Ins narration interesting , whiejj is 
the quality that chiefly distinguishes a Writer of genius and 
eloquence 

Tii o things are especially conducive to this ; the first is, a just 
medium in the conduct of narration, between a rapid or crowded* 
recital of facts, and a prolix detail The former embarrasses, 
mid the latter tires us. An Historian that would interest us, 
must know when to be concise, and where he ought to enlarge , 
pissing concisely over slight and unimportant events, but "dwell- 
ing on such as are striking and considerable m their nature, or 
jiri'gn nit with consequences , preparing beforehand our attention 
to them, uud In mguig them forth into the most full and conspi- 
cuous light The next tiling he must nttend to, is a propei 
selection of tlic circumstances belonging to those events which he 
chobses to relate lully General facts make a slight impression 
<m the mind It is by means of circumstances and pniticulars 
properly chosen, that a narration becomes interesting anil 
affecting to the reader These give life, body, and colonring to 
the recital of facts, and enable us to behold them as present, and 
| mss vug before our eyes It is tins employment of circumstances. 
!u Narration, that is properly termed Histoi ic.il Fainting. 
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In all these virtues of narration, particularly in this last, of 
picturesque descriptive Narration, several of tne Ancient His- 
torians eminently oxcel Hence, the pleasure that is found in 
reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, aud 
Tacitus They are all conspicuous for the ait of Narration 
Herodotus is, at all tunes, au agreeable Writer, and relates every 
thing with that mfivtte aud simplicity of mannor, which never 
i.uls to interest the Beadci Though the manner of Thucydides 
be more dry aud harsh, yut on great occasions, as when he is 
giving an account of tlio plaguu of Athens, the Biege of Plntica, 
the sedition in Corcyra, the defeat of the Athomans m Sicily, 
lie displays a very strong and masterly power of description 
Xeiiopnou’s Cyiopiedia, and his Anabasis, or retreat of the Tea 
Thousand, are extremely licautiful The circumstances are 
lincty selected, and the narration is easy aud engaging , bnt his 
Hellenics, or Continuation of the History of Thucydides, is a 
much interior work Sallust's Art of Historical Painting in his 
Catilmanau, but more especially in bus Jugurthnie War, is well 
known though his Style is liable to censure, us too studied ami 
aflei ted 

Livy is more unexceptionable in his manner , and is excelled 
by no hixlonan whatever m the Art of Narration , several 
ivinai kablc examples might be givcu fioin lam. His account, 
lui instance, of the liunous defeat of the Boinan Army by the 
Saiuiiites, at the Furcoi Candmai, in the beginning of the ninth 
liook, affords one of the most beautiful exemplifications of H inte- 
rnal Painting, that is auy where to be met with We have 
first, an exact t lose upturn of the narrow pass between two 
mountains, into which the enemy had decoyed the Homans 
When they find thoniselvos caught, ,nml no liojie of esenjie left, 
we are made to Bee, first, their nstouisliuient, next, then indig- 
nation, and then their dejection, jiamtcd in the most lively 
manner, by such circumstances and aclious as were natural to 
jiersous in their situation. The restless mid unquiet maiiiu-i in 
which they pass the night ; the consultations of the Sauimtcs , 
the various measures proposed to he token ; the messages 
lsitweeu the two armies, all heighten the scene At length, in 
the morning, the Consuls return fij the Comp, and inform them 
that they could receive no other terms but that of surreiiduiing 
their arms, and passing under the yoke, wlueh was considered 
as the last mark of iguommy for a conquered army Pint ot 
what thou follows, I shall givo m the Author’s own voids 
“Redintegnwit luctum m caatris consulnm advculus , ut m ab 
us abstmorent minus, quorum teinentate u enni locum duducti 
esseut. Alu alios intuen, euiiteniplan arma mox tradenda ot 
lnemies futures dextrns , pi-oponere sibmiet tpsi ante uciuos, 
j'lgum liostde, et ludibria victons, et vultus superlios, ct per 
nnuatos lutermium iter. Iiidu hcdi agimuis miseiabilom viain ; 
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per sociornm urbes reditum m pjitnam ac parentea quo step* 
ipei tnumphanteH vomwieut. Se solos sine vulnere, sine ferro, 
•me acie victos , sibi non stringers luiuiaae gladioe, non mannm 
cum hoste conserere , atbi nequicquam arm a, nequicquam vires, 
nequicquam tmnuos datoa. Hose freraentibus, hora fatal is, igno- 
minies advemt. Jampnmbm cum singulis vestimentis, merines 
ext in vallum abire jussi Turn a consuhbua abire lictorca jussi, 
jMiludamentaque detracts. Tamtam hoc inter ipaoa, qui p&ulo 
ante eos dedendos, laoerendosque censueraut, miserationem fecit, 
ut suss quuque conditioms obntus, ab ilia deformntioneiu tanta> 
innjestatis, velut ab nefando spectaculo, averteret ocutos. Frnui 
commies, prope sommudi, sub jugum missi,” &e* The rest of 
the story, ‘which it would be too long to insert, ih earned on 
with the same beauty, and full of picturesque circumstances + 
Tacitus is another Author eminent fui Historical Fainting, 
though m a manner altogether different from that of Livy 

* “ The arrival of tho Consuls In the comp wrought up their pnwione to such a 
dogfroo, Uuit they could Miruoly nlmtnin from laying violent li.uida on them, ns by 
their runhucai they hail boon brought into this tntimtfou They began to look on 
oua another , to coat a intlnuiiioly oye on thoir anna, which wore now to bo 
snrrondorcd, and on their right hands, wluch wore to become do&mculuM Tho 

C )ko under wluch they were to paw, tho soofls of tho conquerors , and their 
nighty looks, whou disarmed and stripped, they ahonld bo tod through tliu 
hostile liiUM , all ruso before their eyes. They thou looked forward to tho uul 
journey which ft waited them, when they wore to )him) iih a vanquished and 
disgraced army through tho tomtuncH of tluur allies, by whom they had often 
boon beheld returning m triumph to their fumibos and native land. They alone, 
they muttered, to 0110 another, without un engagement, without a tuugh) blow, 
had hi«cu conquered To thuir hard fato it fell, never to havo had It in their 
power to draw u Hwonl, or to look an enoray in tho face , to thum only, anus, 
strength, and conrugu had boon given in vum While thoy wore thus giving vent 
to t'mir mihgiutiou. the fated moment of thuir lgnomnur arrived Find, the} 
were all commanded to ooinc forth from the camp, without armour, anil in n 
single g irmcnt Next, oniurM wevcgiv eu that tho Consuls should bu left without 
then factors, nnd that tlioy siiould be stnpiicd of thoir robus 8 uch cuiiinusuni 
tiun did tlua all rout excite among them, who, but a little before, had been foi 
delivering up those very Consul* to tho ononiy, and for putting them to death, 
that every one forgot ilia own condition, and tumod ins eyes Ando from thin 
infamous disgrico, suffered by tho consular dlgiuty, as frmu i hpo^tacle, wbicn 
w m too dctuHtublo to bo bobaia. Tho Consuls, Almost half naked, wore first nuuU. 
to ISM under the yoke.** dw 

t Tho description which Orasar gives of tho consternation ocoudonod in hu 
camp by the uccouuts which were spread among Ills troops of tno ferouty , tho 
ausu, ana the courage of tho Gen nuns, affords tin instance of Hlstortad P*unting. 
executed in a simple manner, nnd, at tho same time, exhibiting a natural and 
hvoly sets 10. “ Dum puuous dims oil Vosontionom inuratnr, ox ptrcnnctatunii 
nostrorum, voubiisqm Gidlorum ac niLrcatoruiti, qui ingcuti magnitudino coriio 
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in History. I am rather inclined to think that they are immut- 
able to it. For they form a mixture which is unnatural m 
History, of fiction with truth We know that these Orations 
are entirely of the Author's own composition, and that he has 
introduced some celebrated person haranguing m a public place, 
purely that ‘he might have an opportunity of showing his own 
eloquence, or delivering Ins own sentiments, under the name 
of tii.it person This is a sort of poetical liberty which does not 
suit tho gravity of lustoiy, throughout whion an air of the 
strictest truth Bhould always reign Orations may be an em- 
bellishment to History , such might also Poetical Compositions 
be, introduced under tho name of some of tho personages men- 
tioned in the Nurration, who were known to have possessed 
poetical talents. But neither the one nor the other finds .1 
proper place in History fnste.id of insetting toim.il Orations, 
the method adopted by latur Writers seems better and more 
natural? that of the Historian, 011 some gloat occasion, deliver- 
ing, in his own person, tho sentiments and reasonings of the 
opposite parties, or tho substance of what was understood to be * 
spukon in some public Assembly , which ho may do without the 
liberty of fiction 

The drawing of chai actors is one of the most splendid, nml at 
the same time, one of the most dilhcult ornaments of Histones! 
Composition For characters are generally considered as pro- 
fessed exhibitions of hue writing , and an Historian who seeks 
to shine in them, is frequently m danger of cai rying refinement 
to excess, from a desire of appearing very profound ami |>elie 
trating Ho brings togethei so many contrasts, and subtle 
oppositions of qualities, that we are rather dazzled with spark- 
ling expressions, than entertained with any clear conception of 
.1 human character, A writer who would characterize 111 an 
instructive and masterly maimer, should bo simple in his style, 
and should avoid all quaintness and affectatiou , at the same 
time, not contenting himself with giviug us general outlines 
•mlv, but descending into those poculiai itios which mark a 
eliamctei in its moBt strong and distinctive features Tho Creek 
Historians sometimes give eulogisms, hut rarely draw full ami 
professed character The two Ancient Authors wlio have 
laboured in this part of Historical Composition most are Sallust 
and Tacitus 

As History is a species of Writing designed for the instruction 
of mankind, sound morality should always reign 111 it Both in 
describing characters and in relating transactions, the Author 
should always show himself to be on the sido of \ uluo To 
deliver moral instruction 111 a formal manner falls uot within lus 
province , but both as a good man, and as a good Writer we 
exiieet that lie Hhouhl discoier sentiments of respect foi virtue, 
uuii on indignation at flagrant vice To appear neutral ami 
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indifferent with respect to good and had chai actors, and to affect 
a crafty and political, rather than a moral turn of thought, will 
besides other hod effects, derogate greatly from the weight of 
Historical Composition, and will render the Btram of it aim h 
more cold and uninteresting We are always most interested 
in the transactions which are going on, when om sympathy is 
awakened by the story, and when we kocome eng.igeu in the 
fate of the actors. But tins effect can nevei be produced by a 
Writer who is deficient m sensibility anil moral fouling 

As the observations which I have hitherto made have mostlv 
respected the Ancient Historians, it may naturally he expected 
that I should also take some notice of the Modems who have 
excelled in this kind of Writing 
The country m Kurope where the Histoncal Gemns lias in 
1 iter age, shone forth with most lustre, beyond doubt, is Ttul v 
'I he national character of the Italians seems favourable to it 
They were always distinguished as an .icnto, penetrating, reflect- 
ing people, remni kable foi political sagacity and wisdom, and who 
e.u ly addicted themselves to tho arts of Wi lting Accordingly, 
soon after the restoration of Letters, Macln.ivel, Gnicciardm, 
Davila, Dentivoglio, Father Paul, became highly conspicuous 
fu historical merit. They all appear to have conceived very 
lust ideas of History , aud are agreeable, instructive, aiul in- 
teresting Writers In their maunei of narration, they an* 
formed uixm the Ancients , some of them, as Bentivoglio and 
Guiuciardin, have, m imitation of them, mtrodneed Oi alums 
into their History In tho profoundness and distinct ness of 
their political views, they may, perhaps, lie esteemed to have 
surpassed the Ancients Critics have, at the same tune, ob- 
served some imperfections in each of them Machiavcl, in Ins 
History of Florence, u not altogether so interesting ns one would 
expect an author of his abilities to be , cither through his own 
iktect, or through some unhappiness in his subject, which led 
him into a very minute detail of the lutiigi^es of one city 
Guicciardini, at all times sensible and profound, is taxed for 
dwelling so long on the Tuscan affairs as to be sometimes 
tedious , a defect wluch is also imputed, occasionally, to ( thc 
judicious Father Paul Bontivoglio, m his excellent Jlistoiy of 
the Wms of Flanders, is accused for approaching to the florid 
<uid pompous manner , and JDavila, though one of tho most 
agreeable and entertaining Relaters, has manifestly this defect, 
of spreading a Bort ‘of uniformity over all Ins charm tera, l>y 
representing them os guided too regularly by political inkiest, 
But, although seme such objections may be made to these 
Authors, they deserve, upon the whole, to bo placed in the iirst 
"ark of Modern Historical Writers Tho Wars of Flanders, 
written in Latin by Ifamiaiius Strode, is a book of some note , 
but is not entitled to the same reputation as the winks t>f 
y f 2 
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the other Historians I have named Strada is too violently 
] initial to the Spanish cause , and too open a Panegyrist of cue 
Prince of Parma He is florid, diffuse, and an affected imitator 
of the manner and Stylo of Livy 

Among the French, as there has been much good Writing m 
many kinds, so also in the Historical. That ingenious nation, 
who have done so much honour to Modem Literature, possess, 
in an eminent degree, the talent of Narration. Many of their 
later Historical writers are spirited, lively, and agreeable , and 
hohio of them not deficient 111 profoundness and penetration. 
They have not, however, produced any such cqpMal Historians 
as the Italians whom I mentioned above 

Our Island, till within these few years, was not eminent for 
its historical productions Early, indeed, Scotland acquired 
reputation by means of the celebrated Buchanan He ib on 
elegant Writer, classical m lus Latnnty, and agreeable both in 
narration and description But one cannot but suspect him 
to bo more attentive to elegance, than to accuracy Accus- 
tomed to form lus political notions wholly upon the pious of 
ancient governments, tlio feudal system seeins never to have 
entered into his thoughts , and as this was the basis of the 
Scottish constitution, his political views are, of course, inaccurate 
and nupcrfect When lie comes to the transactions of lus own 
times, there is such a change m his manner of writing, and 
such an asperity in his Btyle. that, on what side soever the 
truth lies with regm d to those dubious and long-controverted 
facts which make the subject of tliat part of his work, it ■» 
impossible to dear him from being deeply tinctured with the 
spirit of party 

Among the older English Historians, the most considerable is 
Lord Clarendon Though he writes as the professed apologist 
of one side, yet there appears more impartiality in his relation 
of laets than might at first be expected A great spirit of 
virtue and probity runs through his work He maintains all 
the dignity of uu Historian. His sentences, indeed, arc often 
too long, and his general manner is prolix but his style, on the 
whole is manly , and his merit os an Historian, ib mueh beyond 
mediocrity Bishop Burnet is lively and perspicuous . but ha 
lias hardly any other historical merit. His style is too careless 
and familiar for History , his characters are, indeed, marked 
with a bold and stroug hand but they ore generally light and 
wituic.d , and he abounds so much in little stones concerning 
limi-elf, that ho resembles more a Writer of Memoirs than ol 
Hi dory During a long period, English Histoncal Author- 
seemed to aim at nothing higher than an exact relation of facts , 
till of late the distinguished names of Hume, Bobertson, and 
G bbon, havo raised the British character, in this specie* of 
II utnig, to iugli reputation and dignity. 
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I observed, in the preceding Lecture, tliat Annals, Memoirs, 
and Lives, are the interior kinds of Historical composition It 
will be proper, before dismissing this subject, to make a tew 
observations upon them. Annals are commonly understood to 
signify a collection of facts, digested according to chronological 
order , rather serving for the materials of History, than aspmng 
to tbe name of History themselves All that is required, there- 
fore, in a Writer of such Annals, is to be faithful, distinct, and 
complete 

Memoirs denote a sort of Composition, in which on Authoi 
does not pretend to give full information of all the facts respect- 
ing the period of winch he writes, bnt only to relate what he 
himself had access to know, or what he was concerned in, 01 
what illustrates the conduct of some person, or the circumstances 
of some transaction, which he chooses for his subject From 
a Writer of Memoirs, therefore, is not expected the same pro- 
found research, or enlarged information, as from a Writer ol 
History He is not subject to the same laws of unvarying 
dignity and gravity He may talk freely of himBelf, he may 
descend into the most familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly 
required of him is, that he be sprightly and interesting , and 
especially, that he inform ns of things that are useful and 
curious . that he convey to us soma sort of knowledge worth 
the acquiring This is a species of Writing very bewitching to 
such as love to write concerning themselves, and conceive every 
transaction of which they had a share to be of singular import- 
ance There is no wonder, therefore t that a nation so spriglitlv 
as the French should, for two centuries past, have been pouring 
forth a whole flood of Memoirs ; the greatest part of which an- 
little more than agreeable trifles. 

Some, however, must be excepted from this general chamctei , 
two m particular , the Memoirs of the Cardinal do Betz, ami 
those of the Duke of Sully. From Betz’s Memoirs, besides tin 
pleasure of agreeable and lively narration, we may derive also 
much instruction, and much knowledge of human nature 
Though his politics be often too fine spun, yet the memoirs ot 
a professed factious leader, such as the Cardinal was, whereu 
lie draws both his own character, and that of several great 
personages of his time, so fully cannot be read by any person ot 
jr iod sense without benefit. The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully 
in the state m which they are now given to the Public, have 
meat merit, and deserve to be mentioned with particular praise 
No Memoirs approach more nearly to the usefulness, and tin 
dignity of a full legitimate History. They have tins peculiar 
advantage, oi giving us a beautiful display of two of the most 
illustrious characters which history presents. Sully hnu>elt, 
one of the ablest and most incorrupt ministers, and Henry IV , 
one of the greatest and most amiable Prances of modern tunes. 
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1 know of few books more tail of virtuo and of good sense th.ni 
Sally’s Memoirs , few, therefore, more proper to form both the 
heads and the hearts of snch os arc designed for public business, 
and action, in the world 

Biography, or the Writing of Lives, is a very useful kmd of 
Composition , less formal and stately than History , but to the 
bulk of Headers, perhaps, no less instructive , as it affords them 
the opportunity of seeing tho characters and tempera, the virtues 
and ladings of eminent men fully displayed , and admits them 
into a more thorough and intimate acquaintance with such 
persons than History generally allows For a Writer of Lives 
may descend, with propriety, to minute circumstances, and 
i.uinliar incidents It is expected of him, that he is to give 111 • 
private, as well os the public life, of the person whose actions lie 
records , nay, it is from private life, from familiar, domestic and 
seemingly trivial occurrences, that wo often receive most light 
into the real character In this species of Writing, Plutarch 
has no small inent , and to him we stand indebted tor much of 
tlic knowledge that we possess, concerning several of the most 
eminent personages of antiquity His matter is, indeed, bettci 
than his manner , as he cannot lay claim to any peculiar heautv 
or elegance His judgmont too, and his accuracy, have some- 
timrs been taxed put whatever defects of this kmd he may lx 
liable to, his Lives of Kmment Men will always be considered 
as a valuable treasure of instruction He is remarkable fui 
lieing one of the most humane Writers of all antiquity , ler 
dazzled than many of them ore, with the exploits of valour and 
ambition , and foud of displaying his great men to us, in th 
moio gentle lights of retirement and private life 

I cannot conclude tho subjoet of History, without taking 
notice of a very great improvement winch has, of late years, 
begun to be introduced into Historical Composition , I mean, a 
more particular atteutiop than was formerly given to laws, 
customs, commerce, religion, literature, and every other thing 
that tendH to show tho spirit and genius of nations It is non 
understood to he tho business of an able Historian to exhibit 
manners, as well as facts and events , and assuredly, wliatovci 
displays the stnto and life of mankind, m different periods, and 
illustrates tbe progress of the human mind, is more useful and 
interesting than the detail of sieges and battles The person, to 
whom wo are most indebted for tlie introduction of this improve- 
ment mto History, is the celebrated M Voltaire, whose gemn-* 
lias shone with such surprising lustre, in so many different part-* 
of literature His Age of Louib XIV wasoneofthefirstgre.il 
productions m this taste ; and soon drew throughout all Eoropi 
tliat general attention, and receivod that high approbation, which 
so ingenious and eloquent a production merited His Essay on 
the general History of Europe, since the days of Charlemagm , 
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is uot to be considered either ns n History, or the proper plan of 
an Historical Work , but ouly us a senes of observations on the 
chief events that have happened throughout several centurtes, 
and on the changes that successively took place m the spirit and 
manners of different nations Though, m some dates and facta, 
it may, perhaps, be inaccurate, and is tinged with those particu- 
larities which unhnppdy distinguish Voltaire’s manner »t 
thinking on religious subjects, yet it contains so many enluiged 
and instructive views, as justly to merit the attention of all who 
either read or write the History of those ages 


LECTUBE XXXVII 

PHILOSOPHICAL WHITING DIALOGUE BPIBTOLAHY 

WHITING FICTITIOUS HISTOBY 

As History is both a very dignified species of Composition, and 
by the regular form winch it assumes, falls directly under the 
laws of Criticism, I discoursed of it fully in the two preceding 
Lectures The remaining species of Composition, in Prose, 
afford lues room for critical observation. 

Philosophical Writing, for instance, will not lead us into any 
long discussion As the professed object of Pluloeophy is to 
couvojnnstruction, and os they who study it are supposed to do so 
lor instruction, not for entertainment, the Btyle, the form, and 
dress of such Writings, are less material objects. They are 
objects, however, that must not bo wholly neglected He who 
attempts to instruct mankind, without studying, at the same 
time to engage thou attention, uud to interest them in his 
subject by nis manner ot exhibiting it, is not likely to prove 
successful. The some truths, and reasonings, delivered, m a dry 
and cold manner, or with a prujier measure of elegance and 
beauty, will make very different impressions on the mmds of 
men 

It is manifest that every Philosophical Writer must study the 
utmost perspicuity and, by reflecting on what was formerly 
delivered on the subject ot perspicuity, with respect both to 
single words, and the construction of Sentences, we may be con- 
vinced that tljia is a study which demands considerable attention 
to the lules ot Style, and good Writing. Beyond mere perspi- 
cuity, stnet accuracy and precision are required m a Philosophi- 
cal Writer He must employ no words of uncertain meaning, 
no loose nor indeterminate expressions , and should avoid using 
words which aie seemingly synonymous, without can ully 
attending to the variation which they make upon the idea 

To be clear, then, uud precise, is one requisite which wo have 
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a title to demand from every Philosophical Writer He may 
possess this quality, and be, at the same time, a very dry Writer. 
He should, therefore, study some degree of embellishment, in 
order to render hie composition pleasing and graceful One of 
the most agreeable, and one of the most useful embellishments 
which a Philosopher nan employ, consists in illustrations taken 
from historical facts, and the characters of men. All moral and 
political subjects naturally afford scope for these , and wherever 
there is room for employing them, they seldom fail of producing 
a happy effect They diversify the Composition , they relieve 
the mind from the fhtigue of mere reasoning, and at the same 
tune raise more full conviction than any reasonings produce for 
they take Plnloeophy out of the abstract, aud give weight to 
Speculation, by showing its counexion with real life, and the 
actions of mankind. 

Philosophical Writing admits besides of a polished, a neat, 
and elegant Style. It admits of Metaphors, Comparisons, and 
all the culm Figures of Speech, by which an Author may convey 
hie sense to the understanding with clearness and force, at the 
same time that he entertains the imagination. He must take 
great cure, however, that all his ornaments be of the chastest 
Kind, never partaking of the florid or the tumid ; which is so 
unpardonable m a professed Plulosopher, that it is much better 
for him to err on the side of naked simplicity, than on that ot 
too much ornament. Some of the Ancients, as Plato and Cicero, 
have left us Philosophical Treatises composed with much ele- 
gance and beauty. Seneca has been long and justly censured 
for the affectation that appears in his Style He is too fond of a 
certain brilliant and sparkling manner , of antithesis and quaint 
sentences. It cannot De denied, at the Bame time, that he often 
expresses himself with much liveliness and force , though his 
Style, upon the whole, is for from deserving imitation In 
English, Mr Locke’s celebrated Treatise on Human Understand- 
ing, may be pointed out as a modeL on the oue hand, of the 
greatest clearness and distinctness of Philosophical Style, with 
very little approach to ornament , Lord Shaftesbury’s \v ntings, 
on the other hand, exhibit Phdosophy dressed up with all the 
ornament which it can admit ; perhaps with more than is per- 
fectly suited to it. 

Philosophical Composition sometimes assumes a form, under 
which it mingles more with works of taste, when earned on m 
the way of Dialogue and Conversation Under this form the 
Ancients have given us Home of their chief Philosophical Works , 
and several of the Moderns have endeavoured to imitate them 
Dialogue Writing may be executed in two ways, either as ilnect 
conversation, where none but the Speakers appear, which is the 
method that Plato uses , or as tue recital of a conversation, 
a here the Author himself appears, and gives an account of what 
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paused in discourse ; which is the method that Cicero generally 
follows. Bat though those different methods make some varia- 
tion in the form, yet the nature of the Composition is at bottom 
the same in both, and subject to the same laws 
A Dialogue, in one or other of these forms, on some philoso- 
phical, moral, or critical subject, when it is well conducted, 
stands in a high rank among the Works of Taste , but it is much 
more difficult m the execution than is commonly imagined For 
it requires more, than merely the introduction of different per- 
sons speaking m succession It ought to bo a natural and 


spirited representation of real conversation , exhibiting the 
characters and manners of the several Speakers, and suiting to 
the character of each that peculiarity of thought and expression 
whioh“diBtmgmshea him from another A Dialogue, thus con- 
ducted, gives the Header a very agreeable entertainment , as by 
means ot the debate going on among the personages, he receives 
a fair and fall view of both sides of the argument , and is, at 
the same time, amused with polite conversation, and with a 
display of consistent and well-supported characters. An Author, 
therefore, who has genius for executing such a Composition after 
this manner, has it m his power both to instruct and to please 
But tho greatest part of Modern Dialogue Writers have no 
idea of any Composition of tins sort , and bating the outward 
forms of conversation, and that one speaks, and another answers, 


admiring the fineness of the morning or evening, and the beauty 
of the prospects around them, enter into conference concerning 
some grave matter , and all that we know farther of them is, 
that the one persouateB the Author, n man of learning, no doubt, 
and ot good principles , and the other is a man of straw, set up 
to propose some trivial objections , over which the first gams a 
most entire triumph, and leaves his sceptical antagonist at the 
end much humbled, and generally convinced of his error This 
is a very frigid and insipid manner of writing , the more so, as 
it is an attempt towards something, which we see the Author 
cannot support It is the form, without tho spirit of conversa- 
tion The Dialogue serves no purpose, but to make awkward 
interruptions ; and we should with more patience hear the 
Author continuing always to reason himself, and to remove the 
objections that are made to his principles, than bo troubled with 
the unmeaning appearance of two persons, whom we see to be m 
reality no more than one. 

Among the Ancients, Plato is eminent for the beauty of lus 
Dialogues. The scenery, and the circumstances of many of 
them, arc beautifully painted The characters of the Sophists, 
with whom Socrates disputed, are well drawn , a variety of per- 
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■onages are exhibited to us , we are introduced into a real con- 
versation, often supported with much life and spirit, after the 
Socratic manner For richness and beauty of imagination, no 
Philosophic Writer. Ancient or Modern, is comparable to Plato 
The only fault of his imagination is, such an excess of fertility as 
allows it sometimes to obscure his judgment. It frequently 
camos him into Allegory, Fiction, Enthusiasm, and the airy 
regions of Mystical Theology The Philosopher is, at times, lost 
in thp Poet. But whether we be edilied with the matter or not 
(and much edification he often affords), we are always enter- 
tained with the manner , and left with a strong impression of 
the sublimity of the Author's genius. ( 

Cicero’s Dialogues, or those recitals of conversations which he 
ban introduced into several of his Philosophical and Critical 
Works, are not so spirited, nor so charactenstical as those of 
Plato. Yet some, ss that “ De Ora tore” especially, are agreeable 
and well supported They show us conversation earned on 
among some of the principal persons of Ancient Borne, with 
freedom, good-breeding, ana dignity. The Author of the elegant 
Dialogue “De Causis Corruptee EloquentUB,” which is annexed 
sometimes to the works of Quinctilian, and sometimes to thorn, 
of Tacitus, has happily imitated, perhaps has excelled Cicero, in 
this manner of writing 

Lucian is a Dialogue Writer of much eminence , though his 
subjects are seldom such as can entitle him to be ranked among 
Philosophical Authors. He has given the model of the light 
and humorous Dialogue, and has earned it to great perfection 
A character of levity, and at the same time of wit ana penetra- 
tion, distinguishes all his writings. His great object was, to 
expose the follies of superstition, and the Pedantry of Philo- 
sophy, which prevailed in his age ; and he could not have taken 
any more successful method for this end, than what he lias 
employed in his dialogues, especially m those of the Gods and 
oi the Dead, which are full of pleasantry and satire. In this 
invention of Dialogues of the Dead, ho has been followed by 
several Modem Authors Foutenelle, in particular, has given 
ns Dialogues of this sort, which are sprightly and agreeable , 
but as tor characters, whoever lus personages be, they all 
become Frenchmon in his hands. Indeed few things m com- 
position are more di&cult, than in the course of a Moral Dia- 
logue to exhibit characters properly distinguished As calm 
conversation furnishes none of those assistances for bringing 
characters into light, which the active scones, and interesting 
situations of the Drama, afford Hence few Authors aie 
eminent for Charactenstical Dialogue on grave subjects. One 
of the most remaikable m the English Language, is a Writer of 
the last age, Dr Henry More, in his Divine Dialogues, relating 
to the foundations of Natural Religion. Though his Style 
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be now in some measure obsolete, and Ins Sp'-akers be mil k l 
with the Academic stiffness of those times, yet tho Dialogue > 
animated by a variety of character and a apnghthnesa of Con- 
versation, beyond what are commonly met with m Writings nt 
this kind. Bishop Berkeley’s Dialogues concerning the existence 
of matter, do not attempt any display of Characters , bat furnish 
an instance of a very abstract subjoct, rendered clear anil 
intelligible by means of Conversation properly managed. 

I proceed next to mako some observations on Epistolary 
Wilting which possesses a kind of middle place between tin 
sei ions anil amusing species of Composition Epistolaiy Wntmg 
appears, at first new, to stretch into a very wide field. Fru 
there is no subject whatever, on which one may not convey hi-; 
thoughts to the Public, in the /oral of a letter Lord Shaftes- 
bury, for instance^ Mr Hams, and several other Writers, hnvi 
chosen to give this form to philosophical treatises. But this is 
not sufficient to class snch treatises under tho head of Epistolary 
Composition Though they bear, in the title-page, a Letter to 
a Friend, after tho first address, the Fnend disappears, and we see 
that it is, m truth, the Public with whom the author corresponds 
Seneca’s Epistles are of this sort. There is no probability that 
they ever passed m correspondence as real letters They arc no 
other than iniscollaneous dissertations on moral subjects , which 
the Author, for Ins convenience, chose to put into tho epistolary 
form Even where one writes a real lettor on some formal topic, 
as of moral or religious consolation to a person under distress, 
such as Sir William Temple has written to the Conntess iff 
Essex on the death of her daughter, he is at liberty, on such 
occasions, to write wholly as a Divine or as a Philosopher, anil 
to assume tho style and mannor of one, without reprehension 
Wc consulei the Author not os wilting a Letter, hut as com- 
posing a discourse, suited particularly to the circumstances of 
some one poison. 

Epistolary Writing becomes a distinct species of Composition, 
subject to die cognizance of Criticism, only, or chiefly, when it 
is of tho easy and famihar kind ; when it is conversation earned 
on upon paper, between two friends at n distance Such an 
intercom se, when well conducted, may he rendered very agreeable 
to Headers of taste If tho subject of die letters be important, 
they will bo the more vnliuiblc Even though there should be 
nothing very considerable m tho subject, yet if tho spirit and 
turn of the correspondence bo agreeable , if they be written in 
a sprightly manner, and with uativo grace and case, they may 
Btill lie entertaining ; more esjiecially if there be nny dung to 
interest us, in the characters of those who wnto them Hence 
the curiosity which the Public has always discovered, concerning 
the Letters of eminent persons. We expect in them to discover 
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somewhat of their real character. It is childish indeed to 
expect, that in Letters we are to find the whole heart of the 
Author unveiled. Concealment and disguise take place, more 
or less, in all human intercourse. But stuL as Letters from one 
friend to another, make the nearest approach to conversation, we 
may expect to see more of a character displayed in these than 
in other productions, which are studied for public view. We 
please ourselves with beholding the writer m a situation which 
allows him to be at his ease, and to give vent occasionally to the 
overflowings of his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the ment, and the agreeableness of 
Epistolary Writing, will depend on its introducing us into Borne 
acquaintance with the Writer There, if any where, we look 
for the Man, not for the Author Its first and fundamental 
requisite is, to be natural and simple ; for a stiff and laboured 
manner is as bad in a Letter as it is in Conversation This 
does not banish spnghtliness and wit. These are graceful in 
Letters, just as they are in Conversation , when they flow easily, 
and without being studied , when employed so as to Benson, not 
to cloy. One who, either m Conversation or m Letters, affects 
to shine and to sparkle always, will not please long. The Style 
of Letters should not he too highly poliahed It ought to he 
neat and correct, but no more All nicety about words, betmys 
study ; and hence musical periods, and appearances of number 
and harmony in arrangement should be carefully avoided in 
Letters. The best Letters are commonly suoh as the Authors 
have written with most facility. What the heart or the 
imagination dictates, always flows readily , but where there is 
no subject to warm or mterest these, constraint appears , and 
hence, those Letters of mere compliment, congratulation, or 
affected condolence, which have cost the Authors most labour m 
composing, and which, for that reason, they perhaps consider as 
their masterpieces, never fail of being the most disagreeable and 
insipid to the Readers. 

It ought, at the same time, to be remembered, that the ease 
and simplicity which I have recommended in Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, are not to be understood as impemmg entire 
carelessness In writing to the most intimate friend, a certain 
degree of attention, both to the subject and the style, is requisite 
ana becoming. It is no more than what we owe both to our- 
selves, and to the friend with whom we correspond. A slovenly 
and negligent manner of Writing, is a disobliging mark of want 
of respect. The liberty, besides, of writing Letters with too 
careless a hand, is apt to betray persons into imprudence tn 
what they write. The first requisite, both m conversation and 
correspondence, is to attend to all the proper decorums which 
our own Character, and that of others, demand. An imprudent 
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expression in conversation may be forgotten and pass aw .1 j , 
but when we take the pen into our baud, we must remember, 
that “ Litera scripta mauet.” 

Pliny’s Letters are one of the most celebrated colleetunis 
which the Ancients have given us, in the epistolary way They 
tire elegant and polite , and exhibit a very pleasing and amiable 
s lew oi the author But, according to the vulgar phrase, they 
sinell too much oi the lamp. They are too elegant and fine , 
and it is not easy to avoid thinking, that the Author is casting 
1111 eye tuw.uds tiie Public, when he is appearing to wiite only 
toi Ins fi lends. Nothing indued is more dithcult, than for an 
Author, who pnblishes his own Letters, to divest himselt alto- 

f utlicr of attention to the opinion of the world m what ho says , 
y winch means, he becomes much less agreeable than a mail nt 
parts would be, lfj without any constraint of this sort, he were 
wilting to Ins intimate friend. 

Cicero’s Epistles, though not so showy as those of Pliny, are, 
on several accounts, a fai more valuable collection , indeed, the 
most valuable collection of Letters extant 111 any language 
They are Lctteis of real business, written to the greatest men of 
the age, composed with punty and eleguncc, but without the 
least aflectation , mid, whlit adds greatly to their merit, written 
without any uitentiou of being published to the world For it 
appears, that Cicero novel kept copies of Ins own Letters , and 
we are wholly indebted to the care of his freed-mau Tyro for 
the large collection that was made, after his death, of those 
which are now extant, amounting to near a thousand.* They 
contain the most authentic materials of the history of that age , 
and are the hist monuments which remain of Borne m its free 
state , the greatest part of them being written during that 
important crisis, when the Bepubhc was on the point of rum , 
the most uterestuig situation, perhaps, which is to be found in 
the affiurs of m ankin d To lus intimate friends, especially to 
Atticus, Cicero lays open himself and lus heart, with entire 
freedom. In the course of his correspondence with others, we 
are introduced into acquaintance with several of the principal 
personages of Borne , and it is remarkable, that most of Cicero’s 
correspondents, as well as himself, are elegant and polite 
Write is , which serves to heighten our idea of the taste and 
manuers of that age. 

The most distinguished Collection of Letters in the English 
Language, is that of Mr Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends , 
partly published m Mr Pope's Woiks, and partly in those of 
Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an entertaining 

• See hie Letter to Athens, which was written a your or two before 1 Ue 'iontii, 
fa which ho Icllu him, in unowor to noma inquiries umtoormng hi# Kinstlra, thut 
us had no culloutiov of Umu, and that Tyro hmi only about seventy of umuu— 
An 10, 6 
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and agreeable one ; and contains much wit and refinement. It 
lb not, nowevor, altogether free from the fault which I imputed 
to Pliny’s Epistles, of too much study and refinement In the 
vauety of Letters from different persons, contained m that 
Collection, we find many that are written with ease, and a 
lieautiful simplicity Those of Dr Arbuthnot, m particular, 
always deserve that praise Dean Swift's also are unaffected ; 
and as a proof of their being so, they exhibit his clnuacter fully, 
with all its defects , though it were to he wished, for the 
honour of his memory, that his Epistolaiy Correspondence had 
not been drained to the dregs, by so many successive publica- 
tions as Lave been given to the world Several of Lord Bolnig- 
broke’s, and of Bishop Atterbnry’s letters, are masterly The 
censure of writing Letters in too artificial a manner falls hi nvt- 
eat on Mr Pope himself There is visibly more Btuily, mul less 
of nature and the heart in his Letters, than m those of some of 
his correspondents He h.ul fmmetl himself on the manner of 
Vulture, and is too fond of wilting like a wit Ills Letters tu 
Ladies arc full of affectation Even in wilting to Ins friends, 
how forced an Introduction is the following, of a letter to Mr 
Addison “lam moio joyed at yonr return, than I should be at 
that of the Sun, as much as I wish for lum 111 this melancholy 
wet season , hut it is his tile too, like yours, to lie displeasing 
to owIb and obsi ene animals, wbo cannot bear his lnstrc ” How 
stiff a compliment it is which he pajs to Bishop Altrrluiry 1 
“ Though tlic nuiso anil daily bustle foi the Public be now over, 
I dare say you are still tendering its welfare , as the Him in 
winter, when seeming to retire from the world, is prepauug 
warmth and benedictions for a better season” Thu sentence 
might be tolerated in a harangue , but is very unsuitable to tlie 
Style of one fi lend coi responding with another 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French genius appear to much 
advantage in their Lcttera, and have given birth to several 
agreeable publications. In the l.ist age, Balzac and Voituie 
were the two most celebrated Epistolary Wi iters Hilzvo's 
reputation indeed soon declined, on account of his swelling 
periods and pompous Style But Voiture continued long a 
favourite Author His Composition is extremely sparkling, 
lie allows a great deal of wit, and can trifle m the most enter- 
taining manner His only fault is, that he is too open and 
professed a wit to be thoroughly agreeable as a Letter Wntei 
The Letters of Mailanic de Savign 6 are now esteemed the most 
accomplished model of a fannlar correspondence They turn 
indeed very much upon tnfles, the moments of the day, and 
the news of the town , and they are overloaded with extravagant 
compliments, and expressions of fondness, to her favourite 
daughter , but w.thal, they show such perpetual sprightlmess. 
they contain such easy and varied narration, and so many 
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strokes of the most lively and beautiful painting, perfectly free 
from any affectation, that they are justly untitled to high 
praise The Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague are 
not unworthy of being named after those of Mad dc Sevigufi 
They have much of the French ease and vivacity , and retain 
more' the character of agrooable Epistolary Stjlc, than perhaps 
any Letters -which have appeared m the English language 

There remains to be treated of, another Species of Compo- 
sition in Prose, which comprehends a very numeious, though, 
m general, a very insignificant class of Wntings, *kuown by 
the name of Romances and M ovels. These may, at first view, 
seem too insignificant to deserve that any particulni notice 
should be taken of them Rut I cannot be of tins opinion 
Mr Fletcher of Sal ton, in or\e of his Tracts, quotes it .is the 
eaying of a wise man, that give him the making of all the ballads 
of a nation, he would allow auy one that pleased to make tlicir 
laws The saying was founded on reflection and good sense, 
and is applicable to the subject now before us For any kind 
of Writing, how tnfling soever m appearance, that oVitams 
a general currency, and especially that early pre-ncuupics the 
imagination of the youth of both sexes, must demand |hirticular 
attention Its influence is likely to be considerable, both oil the 
morals and taste of a nation 

In fact, Fictitious Histones might be employed for veij 
useful purposes They furnish one of the best channels for 
conveying instruction, for painting human life and maimers, 
lor showing the errors into which we are betrayed by our 
jHiasions, for rendering virtue amiable and vice odious The 
cfiect of well-contrived stones, towaids accomplishing these 
purposes, is stronger than any effeat that cun be produced by 
simple and naked instruction , anil hence we find, tliattlic wisest 
men in all ages have more or less employed fables and fictions, 
as the vehicles of knowledge These have ever been tlio biuus 
of both Epic and Dramatic Poetry It is not, therefore, the 
nature of this sort of Writing, considered in itself, but the 
f mlty manner of its execution, thut con expose it to any con- 
tempt I-iord Bacon takes notice of our taste for Fictitious 
History, as a proof of the greatness and dignity of the human 
mmd He observes very ingeniously, that the objects of this 
-amid, and the common train of affairs which we behold going 
on m it, do not fill the mind, nor give it entire satisfaction We 
»euk for something tluvt shall expand the mmd m a greater 
degree • we seek for more heroic and illustrious deeds, for more 
diversified and surprising events, lor a more splendid order of 
things, a more regular and just distribution of rewards and 
punishments than whnt we find here because we meet nut 
«'<h these m true history, we have recourse to fictitious. We 
create worlds accorduig to our fancy in order to gratify our 
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capacious desires . “ A ccoramodaudo,” says that great Philoso- 
pher; ■* rerum simulaclira ad «-mnn dusuluiia, non suhmittendo 
ammum rebus, quod ratio facit, et histona.”* Let us then, 
since the subject wants neither dignity nor use, make a few 
observations on tile rise and progress of Fictitious History, and 
the different forms it has assumed in different countries. 

In all countries we find its origin very ancient. The genius 
of the Eastern nations, in particular, was from the earliest 
times miic^i turned towards invention and the love of fiction. 
Their Divinity, their Philosophy, and their Politico, were clothed 
in tables and parables The Indians, the Persians, and Ara- 
bians, were all famous for their tales The “ Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments” are the production of a romantic invention, 
bat of a rich and amusing imagination , exhibiting a singular 
and curious display of manners and characters, and beautified 
with a very humane morality. Among the ancient Greeks, 
wc hear of 'the Ionian and Milesian tales , but they have now 
penshed , and, from any account that we have of them, appear 
to have been of the loose and wanton kind Some Fictitious 
Histones yet remain, that were composed during the decline of 
the Konian Empire, by Apuleius, Acmllos Tatum, and Heliodoms 
bishop of Tncn, in the fourth century ; but none of them are 
considerable enough to merit particular criticisms. 

During the dark ages, this sort of writing assumed a new and 
very singular form, and for a long while made a great figure m 
the world The martial spirit of those nations among whom the 
feudal government prevailed , the establishment of single combat, 
as an allowed method of deciding causes both of justice and 
honour , the appointment of ohampiona m the cause of women, 
who could not maintain their own lights by the sword , together 
with the institution of mibtary tournaments, in which different 
kingdoms vied with one another, gave rise, in those times, to that 
marvellous system of ohivalzy, which is one of tho most singular 
appearances in the history of mankind. Upon this wore founded 
those romances of knight-errantry, which carried an ideal chivalry 
to a still more extravagant height than it had risen in fact 
There was displayed in them a new and very wonderlul sort of 
world, hardly bearing any resemblance to the world in which we 
dwell Not only knights setting forth to redress all m-uinei of 
wrongs, but m every pago, magicians, dragons, and giants, invul- 
nerable men, winged horses, enchanted armour, and enchanted 
castles , adventures absolutely incredible, yet suited to the gio-s 
ignorance of these ages, and to the legends, and superstitious 
notions oonceming magic and necromancy, winch then prevailed 
This merit they had, of being writings of the highly mm si and 
heroic kind. Their knights were patterns, not of courage merely, 

* " Accommodating tho appearance* of thing* to tho disarm of ilia min 1. i>;;t 
bringing down thu iiwid, m niisLory and philosophy do, to the couroe of ovouta. 
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but of religion, generosity, courtesy, end fidelity, and the 
heroines were no less distinguished for modesty, delicacy, ami 
tho utmost dignity of manners 

These were the first Compositions that received tile name of 
Romances The origin of this name is traced, by Mr? Huet, the 
learned bishop of Avranche, to the Provun$al Troubadoures, a 
sort of story-tellers and bards in the county of Provence, where 
there subsisted some remuws of literature and poetry. The 
language which prevailed m that country was a mixture of Latin 
ana Gallic, culled the Homan or Romance Language , and, as 
the stories oi those Troubadoures were written in that language, 
lieuce it is said the name of Romance, which we now apply to 
all hotitiouM Composition. 

The cailfcst of these Romances is that which goes under the 
name of Turpin, tho Archbishop of Rheims, written in tho 11th 
century The subject is, the Achievements of Charlemagne and 
Ills Peers, or PaladmB,in driving the Saracens out of France and 
part of Spain , the same subject which Ariosto has taken for his 
celelnated poem of Orlando Furioso, which is truly a Chivalry 
Romance, as extravagant as any of the rest, but partly heroic, 
and partly comic, embellished with tho highest graces of poetry 
The Romance of Turpin was followed by Amadis do Gaul, and 
many more of tho samo stamp The Crusades both furnished 
new matter, and increased tho spirit for such Writings, the 
Christians against the Saracens made the common ground-work 
of them , and from the 1 1th to the 16th century thoy continued 
to l ie witch all Europe. In Spam, whore the taste for this sort of 
wi itmg had been most greedily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, 
in the beginning of the last ceutury, contributed greatly to p>- 
plode it and the abolition of tournaments, the prohibition of 
single combat, the disbehel of magic and enchantments, and tho 
change ru general of manners throughout Europe, began to give 
a new turn to fictitious Composition 

Then appeared the Asti oca of D’Urfu, the Grand Cyrns, the 
Clelia and Cleopatra of Mud Souilen, the Arcadia of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and other grave and Btately Compositions in the same 
style These may be considered as forming the second stage of 
Romance writing The heroism and the gallantry, the moral 
and virtuous turn of the chivalry romance, were still preserved , 
but the dragons, the necromancers, and the enchanted castles, 
were banished, and some small resemblance to human nature was 
introduced Still, however, there was too much of the marvel- 
lous m them to please an age which now aspired to refinement 
The characters were discerned to be strained ; the style to be 
swollen , the adventures incredible , the books themselves were 
voluminous and tediouB 

Hence, this sort of Composition soon assumed a third form, 
and from magnificent Heroic Romance, dwindled down to the 

o o 
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Familiar Kovel. These Kovels, both in France and England, 
during the age of Lewis XIV. and Xing Charles IL, were m 
general of a trifling nature, without the appearance of moral 
tendency, or useful instruction. Since that time, however, some- 
what better has been attempted, and a degree of reformation 
introduced into the spirit of Kovel Writing Imitations of life 
and character have been mode their principal object. Relations 
have been professed to be given of the behaviour of persons in 
particular interesting situations, such os may actually occur 
m life by means of which, what is laudable or defective in 
character and conduct, may* bo pointed out, and placed m an 
useful light. Upon this plan, the French have produced some 
compositions of considerable merit Cril Bias, by Le Sage, is a 
book full of good sense, and instructive knowledge oFthc world 
The works of Manvuux, especially his Mananno, discovergre.it 
refinement of thought, great penetration into human nature, and 
paint with a very delicate poncil, some of the nicest shades and 
features in the distinction of characters The Kouvelle Ueloiso 
of Rousseau is a production of a very singular kind , m many of 
the events which are related, improhahle and unnatural , in some 
of the details tedious, and for some of the scenes which are 
descubed justly blameable , bit withal, for the power of elo- 
quence, for tenderness of sentiment, for ardour of passion, entitled 
to rank among the highest productions of Fictitious History. 

In this kind of Writing we are, it must be confessed, in Great 
Britain, inferior to the French. Wo neither relate so agreeably, 
nor draw characters with so much delicacy, yet we are not 
without some performances which discover the strength of the 
Bntish genius. Mo fiction, in any language, was ever better 
supported than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe While it 
is carried on with that appearance of truth and simplicity, which 
takes a strong hold of the imagination of all Readers, it suggests, 
at the same time, very use nil instruction , by showing how 
much the native powers of man may be exerted for surmounting 
the difficulties of any external situation Mr Fielding’s Novel* 
are highly distinguished for their humour ; a humour which, lJ 
not of the most refined and delicate kind, is original, and peeuliai 
to himself The characters which he draws ore lively and na- 
tural, and marked with the strokes of a bold penciL The gene- 
ral scope of his stones is favourable to humanity and goodness 
of heart , and in Tom Jones, his greatest work, tho artful con- 
duct of the fable, and the subserviency of all the incidents to the 
winding up of the whole, deserve much praise The most moral 
of all our Novel Writers is Richardson, the Author of Clarissa, 
a writer of excellent intentions, and of very considerable capacity 
and genius ; did he not possess the unfortunate talent of spuming 
out pieces of amusement into an immeasurable length. Tin 1 
t trivial performances winch duly appear m public under the title 
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of Lives, Adventures, and Histones, by anonymous Authors, if 
they be often innocent, yet are most commonly insipid , and 
though m the general it ought to bo admitted that Character- 
istics! Novels, formed upon Nature and upon Life, without extra- 
vagance, and without licentiousness, might furnish an agreeable 
ana useful entertainment to the mind , yet conBideung the 
manner m which these Writing have been, for the most part 
conducted, it must also be confessed, that they oftener tend to 
dissipation and idleness, than to any good purpose Let us now, 
therefore, make our retreat from these regions of fiction. 


LECTURE XXXVIII. 

NATURE OF POETRY — ITS ORIGIN AND PROORE88 — 
VERSIFICATION 

1 have now finished my observations on the different kinds of 
Writing in Prose. What remains is, to treat of Pouticnl Com- 
position. Before entering on the consideration of any of its 
particular kinds, I design thiH Lecture as an Introduction to tin* 
subject of Poetry m general , wherein I shall treat of its natnn., 
give an account of it» origin, and make some observations on 
Versification, or Poetical Numbers 
Our first inquiry must be, What is Poetry 1 and wherein does 
it differ from Pro Be ? The answer to this question is not so easy 
as might at first be imagined , and Clitics have differed and dis- 
puted much concerning the proper definition of Poetry Some 
have made its essence to consist in fiction, and support then 
opinion by the authority of Aristotle and Plato But tins is 
certainly too limited a definition , for though fiction may have a 

f reat share m many Poetical Compositions, yot many subjects of 
’oetry may not be feigned , as, where the Poet describes objects 
which aetnally exist, or pours forth the real sentiments of his own 
heart. Others have nude the characteristic of Poetry to lie m 
imitation. But this is altogether loose , for several other arts 
imitate as well as Poetry , and au imitation of human manners 
and characters, may lie can led on in the humblest Prose, no less 
than in the more lofty Poetic strain •- 

The most just and comprehensive definition which, I think, ' 
can bo given of Poetry, is, “ that_it is the la nguage of pnssipu, 
or of eulivened imagination, "TormKTJ most cdfirffiowry, into 
regular ’Wmwh artL'" The Historian, the Orator, the Philosopher, i 
address’ 'themselves, for the most part, pnniarily to the under- 
standing: their direct aim is to inform, to persuade, or to 
instruct But the pnmary aim of a Poet is tyulpase, and to 
move , and therefore, it is to the Imagination, and the Passions, 
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that he speaks Ho may, and ho ought to have it in his view, 
to instruct and to reform ; but it is indirectly, and by pleasing 
and moving, that he accomplishes this end _ His mind is sup- 

C d to be animated by some interesting object which fires his 
ginatiou, or engagos Ins Passions , and which, of course, 
communicates to his Style a peculiar elevation suited to his 
ideas , very different from that mode of expression, which is 
natural to the mind m its calm, ordinary state I have added to 
my definition, tliat this language of Passion, or Imagination, is 
formed, most commonly, into regular numbers , because, though 
regular Versification be, in general, the extenor distinction of 
Poetry, yet there arc some forms of Verso so loose and familiar, 
as to lie hardly distinguishable from Prose , such as the Verse of 
Terence’s Comedies , and there is also a species of Prose, so 
measured in its cadence, and so much raised in its tone, ns to 
approach very near to Poetical Numbers , such as the Tele- 
machus of Funelon , and tho English Translation of Ossiau. 
The tnitli is. Verse and Prose, on some occasions, run into one 
another, like light and shade. It is hardly possible to deter- 
mine the exact limit where Eloquence ends, and Poetry begins , 
nor is there any occasion for being very precise about the boun- 
daries, as long os the nature of each is understood These are 
the lumutue of Criticism, concerning which frivolous Writers 
are always disposed to squabble; but which deserve not any 
particular discussion The truth and justness of the definition, 
which I have given of Poetry, will appear more fully from the 
account which I am now to give of its origin, and which will 
tend to throw light on much of what I am afterwords to deliver, 
concerning its various kinds 

The Crooks, ever fond of attributing to their own nation the 
invention of all sciences and arts, havo ascribed the origin of 
Poetry to Orpheus, Linns, and Musmus. There were, perhaps, 
such persons as theso, who were the first distinguished bards in 
the Grecian countries. But long before Buch names were heard 
of; and among nations where they were never known, Poetry 
existed It is a great error to imagine, that Poetry and Music 
are Arts which belong only to polished nations. They have 
tlieir foundation in tho nature of man, and belong’ to atTuations, 
and to all ages , though, like other arts founded in nature, they 
have been more cultivated, anil, from a concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, carried to a greater perfection in some countuea, 
than in others. In order to explore the rise of Poetry, we must 
have recourse to the deserts ami the wilds , we must go back to 
the age of hunters and of shepherds , to the highest antiquity , 
and to the simplest form of manners among mankind. 

It has been often said, and the concurring voice of all anti- 
quity affirms, that i’oetiy is older than Prose. But in what 
sense tins seemingly strange Paradox holds true, has not always 
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been well understood. There never, certainly, w.oh any period 
nt society in which men conversed together m Poetical liumliers 
It was in very humble and scanty Prose, as we nmy easily 
liehove, that the hrst tribes earned on intercourse among them* 
selves, relating to the wants aiuL ncceasitios of life But from 
the very beginning of Society, there were occasions on which 
they met together for feasts, sacrifices, and public assemblies , 
and on all such occasions, it is well known, that music, song anil 
dance, made their principal entertainment It is chiefly in 
America, that we nave had the opportunity of bomg made 
acquainted with men m their savage state We learn from the 
particular and concurring accounts of Travellers, that, among .ill 
the nations of that vast continent, especially among the Northci a 
Tribes, with whom we have had most intercourse, music and 
song are, at all their meetings, earned on with an incredible 
degree of enthusiasm , that the chiefs of the Tube are those who 
signalize themselves most on sueli occasions , that it is in songs 
they celebrate their religious rites , that, by these, they lament 
their public and private calamities, the death of fncuds, or the 
loss of warriors , express their joy on their victories , celebrate 
the great actions of their nation, and their heroes , excite each 
other to perform great exploits m war, or to Buffer death anil 
torments with unshaken constancy 

Here, then, wo see the first beginnings of Poetic Composition, 
in those rude effusions, which the enthusiasm of f.uicy or passion 
suggested to untaught men, when roused by interesting events, 
and by their meeting together in public assemblies. Two par- 
ticulars would early distinguish this language of song, from that 
in which they conversed on the common oecuirences of life , 
namely, an unusual arrangement of words, and the employment 
of bold figures of speech It would inveit words, or change 
them from that order in which they are commonly placed, to that 
which most suited the train m which they rose in the iSjieakei's 
imagination , or which was most accommodated to the cadence 
of the passion by which he was moved Uudei the influence too 
of any strong emotion, objects do not appear to us such as they 
really are, but such as passion makes us see them We magnify 
and exaggerate , we seek to interest all others in what causes 
our emotion ; we compare the least tilings to the greatest , wc 
call upon the absent as well as the present, and even address 
ourselves to things inanimate. Hence, in congruity with tlioso 
various movements of the mind, arise those turns of expression, 
which we now distinguish, by the learned names of Hv |ierbole, 
Prosopopoeia, Simile, &c., but which are no other than the native 
original language of Poetry among the most barbarous nation . 

Man is both a Poet and a Musician, by nature The same 
impulse which prompted the enthusiastic Poetic Style, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of Bound, suited to the emotions 
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of Joy or Grief, of Admiration, Love, or Anger There is a 
pow er in aound, which, partly from nature, partly from habit 
and association, makes such pathetic impressions on the fancy, 
as delight even the most wild barbarians Music and Poetry, 
therefore, had the same rise , Hioy were prompted by the same 
occasions , they were united lusong , and, os long as they con- 
tinued united, they tended, without doubt, mutually to heighten 
and exalt each other's power The first Poets sung their own 
Verses aud hence the beginning of what we call Versification, 
or words arranged in a more artful order than Prose, ao as to be 
edited to soiuo tune or melody Tlie liliorty of transposition, or 
inversion, which the Poetic Stjle.as I observed, would naturally 
assume, made it ensicr to form the words into some sort of 
numbers that fell m Vith the Music of the Song Very harsh 
mid uncouth, we may easily believe, these numbers would bo at 
first. Bnt the pleasure wiui felt , it was studied , and Versifica- 
tion, by degrees, passed into an Art. 

It appears from what lias been said, that the first Compo- 
sitions which were cither recorded by Writing nr transmitted By 
Tradition, could be no other than Poetical Compositions. No 
other bnt these, could draw the attention of men m their rude 
uncivilized state Indeed they knew no other Cool reasoning 
and plain discourse had no power to attract savage Tribes, 
addicted only to bunting ami war. There was nothing that 
could cither 'rouse the Speaker to jiour himself forth, or draw 
llie crowd to listen, but the high powers of Passion, of Music, 
and of Song This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be 
employed by Chiefs and Legislators, when they meant to instruct 
or to animate their tribes There is, likewise, a farther reason 
why such Compositions only could be transmitted to posterity , 
1 cause, before Writing was invented, Songs only could last, 
and be remembered The ear gave assistance to the memory, 
by the help of Numbers ; fathers repeated aud sung them to 
their children ; and by this oral tradition of national Ballads, 
were conveyed all the historical knowledge, and all the instruc- 
tion, of the first ages 

The earliest accounts which History gives us concerning all 
nations, hear testimony to these facts In the first ages of 
Greece, Priests, Philosophers, and Statesmen, all delivered their 
instructions in Poetry Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, their 
most ancient Bards, are represented as the first tamers of man- 
kind, the first founders of law and civilisation Minos and 
Thales sung to the Lyre the laws which they composed ,* and 
till the age immediately preceding that of Herodotus, History 
had appeared m no other form than that of Poetical Tales. 

In the some manner, among all other nations, Poets and 
Songs are the first objects that make their appearance. Among 
* Strabo, lib 10. 
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the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and leaders 
were scolders, or Poets , and it is from tlioir Runic Songs, that 
the most cqfly Writers of their Historj, Bitch as Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, acknowledge, tliat they luul derived their chief infor- 
mation Among the Celtic^Tnbcs, m Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland, wo know, in what aiSiration their Bards were held, 
and what great influence they possessed over the people They 
were buth Poets and Musicians, os all the first Poots, in every 
country, were They were always near the person of tho chief 
or sovereign , they recorded all Ins great exploits , they wore 
employed as tlio ambassadors between contending tnlien, anil 
their persons were held sacred 

From this deduction it follows, that as we have reason to 
look for Poems and Songs among tho Antiquities of all counti tes, 
so we may expect, that in the strain of these there will 
be a remarkable resemblance, during the primitive periods of 
every counti y The occasions of their being composed, are 
every where nearly the same The praises of Gods and Heroes, 
the celebration of famed ancestors, the recital of martial deeds, 
Bongs of victory, and songs of lamentation over the misfortunes 
and death of their countrymen, occur among all nations , and 
the same enthusiasm and hre, the same wild and irregular, but 
animated Composition, concise and glowing Style, bold and 
extravagant Figures of Speech, ore the general distinguishing 
characters of all the most ancient original Poetry. That strong 
hyperbolical manner which we have been long accustomed to 
call tho. Oriental manner of Poetry, (because some of the earliest 
poetical productions came to ns from tho Fast), is m truth no 
more Oriental than Occidental , it is charactenstical of an age 
rather than of a country, and belongs, in some measure, to all 
nations at that period which hint gives rise to Music and to 
Song Mankind never resemble each other, so much as they do 
in the beginnfnga of socioty Its subsequent revolutions give 
birth to the principal distinctions of character among nations, 
and divert into channels widely separated, that current of human 
genius and manners, which descends originally from one spring 

Diversity of climate and of maimer of living, will, "however, 
occasion some diversity in the strain of tho first Poetry of nations , 
chiefly, according as those nations are of a more ferocious, or of 
a more gentle spirit , and accoiding as they advance faster or 
slower in the arts of civdisation Thus we find all the remains 
of the ancient Gothic Poetry remarkably fierce, and breathing 
nothmg hut slaughter and blood , while the Peruvian and the 
ChinegeSongs turned, from the earliest times, upon milder sub- 
jectaT xha Celtic Poetry, in the days of Ossian, though chiefly 
of the martial kind, yetiind attained a'consulerable mixture of 
tenderness and refinement , m consequence of the long cultiva- 
tion of Poetry among the Celtee, by means of a senes and sue- 
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cession of Garda which had been established for ages. So Lucan 
informs us 

Yos quoque qui fortes smmos, belloque poromptos 
Laudibus m loogum vatea difhmditis mm 
Flurima Mean fudistu c^aim Bardi.* — L ib. 44 

Among tbs Grecian nations, their early Poetry appears to 
have soon received a philosophical cast, from what we are in- 
formed concerning the subjects of Orpheus, Linus, and Mubibus, 
who treated of Creation and of Chaos, of the Generation of the 
World, and of the Rise of Things ; and we know that the Greeks 
advanced sooner to philosophy, and proceeded with a quicker pace 
in ell the arts of refinement than most other nations 

The Arabians and the Persians have always been the greatest 
Poets of the East, and among them, ns among othei nations, 
Poetry was the earliest vehicle of all their learning and lnutiuo- 
tion t The ancient Arabs, we are informed!, valued themselves 
much on their ^metrical Compositions, which were of two soits , 
the one they compared to loose pearls, and the other to pearls 
strung In the former the sentences or verses were without 
connexion, and their beauty arose from the elegance of tho 
expression, and die acuteness of the sentiment. The moral 
doctrines of the Persians were generally comprehended in such 
independent proverbial apophthegms, formed into verse In this 
respect they bear a considerable resemblance to the Proverbs of 
Solomon, a great part of which book consists of unconnected 
Poetry, like the loose pool la of the Arabians The same form 
of Composition appears also lh the book of Job. 'Hie Greeks 
seem to have been the first who introduced a more* regulai 
structure, and closer connection of parts, into their Poetical 
Writings 

During tho infancy of Poetry all the different kinds of it lay 
confused, and were miuglod m the some Composition, according 
as inclination, enthusiasm, or casual incidents, directed the Poet’s 
strain In the Progress of Society and Arts, they liegun to 
assume those different regular forms, and to be distinguished by 
those different names, under which we now know them But 
m the first rude state of Poetical Effusions, we can easily discern 
the seeds and beginnings of all the kinds ot regular Poetry. 
Odes and Hymns of every sort, would naturally lie among tile 
first Compositions, according as the Bards were moved by 

* You too, to Bsrda whom sacrod raptures flro, 

To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyru, 

Who oonaoorate in your immortal strut!. 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain , 

Securely now tho useful task renew, 

And noblest themes in deathless songs pursue — Boss 
t Vlll Voyages dr Chardin, chap de la PoMe don Persons, 
t Vid. Pnhmlnary Discourse to Sale's Translation of the Koran. 
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religious feelings, by exaltation, resentment, love, or any oilier 
warm sentiment, to pour themselves forth m Song Plaintive 
or Elegiac Poetry, would as naturally arise from lamentations 
over their deceased friends. The recital of the achievements of , 
their heroes, and th eir ancesto r s, pa'vo birth to wlmt we now call 
Epic Poetry; and, as not content with simply reciting tliew, 
they'Wtruld'infallibly be led, at some of their public meetings, to | 
represent them, by introducing different Bards speaking in the j 
character of their heroes, and answering each other, we find in J 
this the first outlines of Tragedy, or Dramatic Writing | 

None of these kinds of Poetry, however, were, m the first 
ages of Society, properly distinguished or separated, os they arc 
now, from each other Indeed, not only were the different kinds 
of Poetry then mixed together, but all that we now coll Letters, 
or composition of any kind, was then blended in one mass At 
fimt, History, Eloquence, and Poetry, were all the same Who- 
ever wanted to move or to persuade, to inform or to enteitaiu 
his countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the subject, ac- 
companied his sentiment and tales with the melody of Song 
This was the case in that period of Society, when the character 
and occupations of the husbandman and the builder, the warrior 
and the statesman, were united in one person When the pro- 
gress of Society brought on a separation of the different Arts 
and Professions of Civil Life, it fed also by degrees to a separa- 
tion of the different literary provinces from each other. 

The Art of Writing was in process of time invented ; records 
of past transactions began to be kept , men, occupied with the 
subjects of policy and useful arts, wished now to lie mstiucted 
and informed, as well as moved They reasoned and reflected 
upon the affairs of Ufa ; and were interested by wliat was real, 
not fabulous, in past transactions. The Historian, therefore, 
now laid aside the buskins of Poetry ; ho wrote in Prose, and 
attempted to give a faithful and judicious relation of fanner 
events. The Philosopher addressed lumself chiefly to the un- 
derstanding The Orator studied to persuade by reasoning, niul i 
retained more or less of the ancient passionate and glowing 
Style, according as it was conducive to his purpose Poetry 
became now a separate art, calculated chiefly to please, and 
confined generally to such subjects as related to the imagination 
and passions. Even its earliest companion, Music, was in a great 
measure divided from it. 

These separations brought all the literary arts into a more 
regular form, and contributed to the exact and accurate cultiva- 
tion of each, Poetry, howover, in its ancieut origm.il condition, 
was, perhaps, more vigorous than it is in its modern state. It 
included, then, the whole hurst of the human mind , the whole 
exertion of its irntiginative faculties It spoke then the lqpguoge 
of passion, and no other, for to passion it owed its birth. 
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Prompted and inspired by objects which to him seemed great, 
by events which interested lus couutiy or lus fnends, the early 
Bard arose and sung He snug, indeed, in wild and disorderly 
strains , but they were the native effusions of his heart , they 
were the ardent conceptions of admiration or resentment, of 
sorrow or friendship, which he poured forth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that m the rude and artless strain of the first Poetry 
of all nations, we should often find somewhat that captivates and 
transports the mind In after ages, when Poetry became a regu- 
lar art, studied for reputation and for gam, Authors began to 
■affect what they did not feel Composing coolly m their closets, 
they endeavoured to imitate passion, rather than to express it , 
they tried to force their imagination into raptures, or tu supply 
the defeet of native warmth, by those artificial ornaments which 
might give Composition a splendid appearance 
The separation of Music from Poetry, produced consequences 
not favourable 111 some respects to poetry, and m many lospects 
hurtful to Music* As long as they remained united. Music 
enlivened and animated Poetry, and Poetry gave force and 
expression to musical sound The Music of that early period 
was, beyond doubt, extremely simple , aiyl must have consisted 
chiefly of such pathetic notes, os the voice could adapt to the 
words of the Song Musical instruments, such as flutes, aud 
pipes, and a lyre with a veiy few strings, appear to have been 
eaily invented among some nations , but no more was intended 
by these instruments, than simply to accompany the voice, and 
to heighten the melody of Song The Poet’s strain was always 
heard , and, from many circumstances, it appears, that among 
the ancient Greeks, as well as among other nations, the Bard 
sung his verses, and played upon lus liarp or lyre at the same 
time In tins state the ait of music was, when it produced all 
those great effects of which wo read so much in ancient history 
And certain it is, that from simple Musio only, and from Music 
accompanied with verse or Song, we are to look for strong 
expression and powerful influence over the human mind When 
instrumental Music came to be studied as a separate art, divested 
of the Poet's Song, and formed into the artificial and intricate 
combinations of harmony, it lost all its ancient power of inflaming 
the hearers with strong emotions , and sunk into an art of mere 
amusement, among polished and luxurious nations 
Still, however, Poetry preserves, m all countries, some remains 
of its first and original connexion with Music By being uttered 
in Song, it was formed into numbers, or into an artificial arrange- 
ment of words aud syllables, very different m different countries , 
but such ob, to the inhabitants of each, seemed most melodious 
and agreeable in sound Whence arises that great characteristic 

* See fir Brown's Dissertation on tbe Rise, Union, and Separation qf Peetn 
a no Untie 
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of Poetry which we now call Verse , a 8 abject which comes next 
to he treated of 

It is a subject of a curious nature , lint as I am sensible, that 
were I to pursue it as far os my inclination leads, it would give 
rise to discussions, which the greater port of Rcadors would con- 
sider ns minute, I shall confine myself to a few observations upon 
English Vorsification 

Nations, whose language and pronunciation were of a musical 
kind, rested their Versification chiefly upon the quantities, that 
is, the length or shortness of their syllables Others, who did 
not make the quantities of their syllables be so distinctly jier- 
ceived m pronouncing them, rested the niolody of their Verse 
upon the number of syllables it contained, upon the proper dis- 
position of accents and pausos m it, and frequently upon that 
return of corresponding sounds, which wo call Rhyme The 
former was the caso with the Greeks and Homans ; the latter is 
the case with us, and with most modern nations. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, every syllable, or tlio far gveatest number 
at least, was known to have a fixed and iletei mined quantity , 
and their manner of pronouncing rendered this so sensible to 
the ear, that a long syllable was counted precisely equal m time 
to two short ones Upon this principle, the number of syllables 
contained 111 their hexameter verse was allowed to vary It may 
extend to 17 , it can contain, when regulai, no fewer than Id 
hut the musical timo was, notwithstanding, precisely the same in 
every liexametci verse, and was always equal to that of 12 long 
syllables In order to ascui tain the l egular tune ot every verse, 
and the proper mixture and succession of long and shmt sylla- 
bles which ought to compose it, wuro invented, wliat the Gram- 
marians call Metrical Foot, Dnctylcs, Spondees, Iambus, &c lly 
these measures was tiled the accuracy of Composition m every 
line and whether it was so constructed an to complete its pioper 
melody It was requisite fur instance, that the hexametei verso 
should have the quantity of its sjlhbles so duqjosud, that it 
could he scanned or measured by six niolucal teet, which 
might be either Dactyles or Spondees (as the musical time of 
both these i» the same), with tins restriction only, that the fifth 
foot was regularly to he a Doctyle, and the last a Spondee.* 


* Some writers Imagine that the feet in Iatm Torse worn intended to cor- 
respond to bare m Mimic, and to form musical lutuivals or distinctions, sensible 
to the ear in the pronunciation of thu line liiul tins buen the case, uvury kind 
of vorao must liuvo liud a peculiar ordur of feet appropriated to it liut the 
common proaidics allow tliat thoro are sovonil forucs of laitm Vumo which are 
callable of lasing men jurod iiulillerentJy, by a senes of feet of very didorunt kinds 
for instaiico, what is called the Aactcpcdiean Verse (in which thu first tale of 
Horace Is written; may ho scanned either by a 8poinlcics, two uhananibas's and 
a Pyrrlchma , or by a Spondous, a lhiotyliu sucoocdod by Ciusura ami two 
Dacti bin’s The common Pentameter, anil soma other forms of Verso, admit the 
like varieties, and yet the moludy of tho verso remains always tho same, though 
it be scanned by dilfereiit feet This proves, that tho mctnoal feet wure not 
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The introduction of these feet into English Verse, would ‘4 
altogether out of place ; for the genius of our language borre- 
sponds t uot m this respect to the Greek or Latin. I say not, that 
we hare no regard to quantity, or to long and short in pro- 
nouncing Many words we have, especially oar words consisting 
of several syllables, where the quantity, or the long and short 
syllables, are invariably fixed , but great numbers we have also, 
where the quantity is left altogether loose. This is the case 
with a great part of our wordB consisting of two syllables, niul 
with almost all our monosyllables. In general, the difference 
made between long and short syllables, m our manner of pro- 
nouncing them, is so very inconsiderable, and so much liberty is 
left us for making them either long or short at pleasure, that 
mere quantity is of very little effect m English Versification 
The only perceptible difference among our syllables, arises front 
some of them being uttered with that stronger percussion of 
voice which we call Accent. This Accent does not always make 
the syllable longer, but gives it more force of Bound only ; and 
it is upon a certain order and succession of accented and unac- 
cented syllables, infinitely more than upon their being long or 
short, that the melody of our Verse depends If we take any of 
Mr Pope’s lines, and in reciting them altor the quantity of the 
syllables, as far as our quantities are sensible, the Music of tlie 
Verse will not be much injured whereas, if we do not accent 
the syllables according os the verse dictate^ its melody will be 
totally destroyed.* 

Our English Heroic Verse is of what may be called 
an Iambic structure , that is, composed of a succession nearly 
alternate of syllables, not short and long, but unaecented and 
accented With regard to the place of these accents, however, 
some liberty is admitted, for the soke of variety Very often, 
though not always, the lino begins with an unaccented syllable , 
and sometimes, in the course of it, two unaccented syllables 
follow each other But m general, there are either five or four 

sensible in the pronunciation of tlio lino, bat were intended only to nwnhite Its 
construction , or applied as measures, to try whether the succession of lone sml 
short syllables was such as suited the melody of the Terse, uml as feet of different 
kinds could sometimes be applied for tins jmvpose, hence it happened that some 
forms of vom were capable of being scanned in different ways For measuring 
the baw-.nwS/w hue, no other feet were found eo proper se Dnctylos and Spondees, 
anil therefore by these It la uniformly scanned, liut no eur is sensible of tlie 
termination of each foot, in reading au hexamotcr lino From a misapprehension 
of this nutter, I apprehend that c fusion Las sometimes sruon among writers m 
treating of the prosody both of Latin and of English Verso. 

* See this well illustrated in Lord Monboduo's Treatise of the Origin and 
Pngna nj Language, vol ii under tlie head of the Prosody of Language. He 
allows that tills la nut only the constitution of our own verse, but that Dy oar 
manner of reading Latin Verse, we make its music nearly the ssmo For wo 
ocrtahuly do not pronounoo it according to the uuclont quantities, so as to mate 
the musical dins of one lung syllable equal to two short ones , but uncording to a 
succession of accosted and unaccented syllables, only mixed in a ratio dinurent 
from tliut of our own verse Ho itouuui could possibly understand our pronun- 
ciation 
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accented syllables in each line The number of syllables is ten, 
unless where an Alexandrian Verse is occasionally admitted In 
Verses not Alexandrian, instances occur where the line appears 
to have more than the limited number But m such instances I 
apprehend it will be found, that some of the liquid syllables are 
so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring the Verse with respect to 
its effect npon the ear, within the usual hounds. 

Another essential circumstance in the constitution of our 
Verse, is the csesural pause, which falls towards the middle 
of each line Some pause of this kind, dictated by the melody, 
is found in the Vorsc of most nations. It is found, as might be 
shown, in the Latin hexameter In the French Heroic verse, 
it is very sensible That is a Verse of twelve syllables, and in 
every line, jUBt after the 6th syllable, there falls regularly and 
indispensably, a ctesural pause, dividing the line into two equal 
hemiMtidis For example, in the first lines of Boileau’s Epistle 
to the King. 

•Tenne & vaillnnt heron | dost In haute sngesse 
N’cat point le fruit turdif j d'une 1 elite vieillease, 

Qui seul aana Miniatre | h l'uxnmplo des Theux 
Soutiens tout ptir toi-meme | & vois toux par tes youx 

In this tram all tliuir Veiscs proceed , the one half of the 
line always answering to the other, and the same chime 
returning incessantly on the ear without intermission or change , 
which is certainly a defect in their Verse, and unfits it so very 
much for the freedom and dignity of Heroic Pootry On the 
other hand, it is a distinguishing advantage of our, English 
Verse, that it allows tho pause to beivaned through four dif- 
ferent syllables in the line The pause may fall after the 4th, 
the 5th, the 6th, or the 7tli syllable , and according os the pause 
is placed after one or other of these syllables, the melody of the 
Verse is much changed, its air and cadence are diversified By 
this means, uncommon richness and variety are added to English 
Versification 

When the pause falls earliest, that is, after the 4th syllable, 
the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited air 
given to the line In the following linee of the Bape of the 
Lock Mr Pope has with exquisite propriety suited tho con- 
struction of the Verse to the subject. 

On her white breast [ a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jaws might kiss | and infidels adore, 

Her Uioly looks | a sprightly mind disclose 
Quick ns her eyes I and ns unfixed as those, 

Favours to none I to nil she smiles extends, 

Oft she rejects | but never onoe offends 

When the pause falls aftor the 5th syllable, which divides the 
line into two equal portions, the melody ib sensibly altered. 
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The Verse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which it had 
with the former pause, and becomes more smooth, gentle and 
flowing. 

Eternal sunshine | of the spotless mind. 

Each prayer accepted | and each wish resigned. 

When the pause proceeds to follow the 6th syllable, the tenor 
of the Music becomes solemn and grave The Verse marches 
now with a more slow and measured pace, than m either of the 
two former cases. 

The wrath of Peleus’ son | the direful spring 
Of all tho Grecian woes, | 0 goddess sing 1 

But the grave solemn cadence becomes still more sensible, 
when the pause falls after the 7th syllable, which ib the 
nearest place to the end of the line that it can occupy Tins 
kind of Verse occurs the scldomost, but has a happy effect in 
diversifying the melody It produces that slow Alexaudrenn 
air, which is finely suited to a close , and for this reason, such 
lines almost never occur together, but are used in finishing the 
couplet. 

And in the smooth description | murmur still. 

Long loved adoied ldoaa ' | all adieu. 

lliave taken my examples from Verses in rhyme , because in 
these, our Versification is subjected to tho strictest law. As 
Blank Verse is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with 
leas cadence or tone, the pauses m it, and the effect of them, are 
not always so sensible to the ear It is constructed, however, 
entirely upon the same principles, with respect to the place of the 
pause. There are some, who, m order to exalt the variety and the 
power of our Heroic Verse, have maintained that it admits of mu- 
sical pauses, not only after those four syllables whore I assign their 
place, but after auy one syllable m the Verse indifferently, where 
the sense directs it to bo placed This, in my opinion, is the same 
thing as to maintain that there is no pause at all belonging to tin 
natural melody of the Verso , since, according to this notion, tin 1 
pauso is formed entirely to the meaning, not by the music But 
this 1 apprehend to bo contrary both to tho nature of Versifica- 
tion, and to the experience of every good ear.* Those certainly 

* In the Italian Heroic Verso omployod by Tasso in his Gienuulomme, anil 
Ariosto m hu Orlando, the pauses ore of too samo varied nature with those 
which I havo shown to belong to English Vunuflcntion, and fill after tho mine 
fonr syllable* in tho line Mormontel, in his Poetique Francome, vol 1 p 2HU, 
tokos notice that this construction of vonw is common to tho Itnluuis and thu 
English , and defends tho nnifhnulty of the Fronoh cannir.il pause upon this 
ground, that the alternation of masculine and feminine rhymes, famishes 
sufficient variety to tho t Vouch Pootry , whereas tho chango of movement oo i 
shined by the fuur ditiereiit pause* in English and Itiuian Verse, pro luces 
ueeoitllng to him, too groat diversity On tho hood of pauses in Wngimh V 01*111 
cat Jon, sac the Etc wonts of Criticism, eliap, 18, sect. 4. 
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ore the happiest hues, wherein t}ie pause prompted by the melody 
coincides m some degree with that of the sense, or at least does 
not tend to spoil or interrupt tlic uiean>ug Wherever any oppo- 
sition between the miuuu and the sense chances to take place, 1 
observed before, in treating of Pronunciation or Delivery, that 
the proper method of reading these lines, is to re id them accord- 
ing as tne sense dictates, neglecting or slurring the cssural pause, 
which renders the line less graceful indeed, but, however, does 
not entirely destroy its sound 

Our Blank Verso possesses great advantages, and is, indeed, .t 
noble, bold, and disencumbered species of Versification. The 
principal defect in rhyme, is the rail dose wlucli it forces upon 
the ear at the end of ovory couplet Blank Verso is freed from 
this, and allows the lines to run into each othci with as great 
liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with greater 
Hones it is particularly suited to subjects of dignity and force, 
w Inch demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme Tho 
constraint and strict regularity of rlijuio, are 1111f.1vo11t.1hlo to 
the sublime, or to the highly pathotu, strain An Epic Poem, 
ut a Tragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is liest 
adapted to compositions of a temperate strain, where no par- 
ticular vehemence is required 111 the Sentiments, nor great 
Sublimity in the Style , such as Pastorals, Elegies, Epistles, 
Satires, &c To these it communicates that degree of elevation 
which is proper for them , and without any othei assistance 
sufficiently distinguishes the Style from Prose He who should 
write such Poems m Blank Verse, would render lus woik harsh 
and unpLeasuig In order to support a poetical Stjle, he would 
be obliged to affect a Pomp of language unsuitable to the 
subject 

Though I join in opinion with those, wh 6 think that rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middlo, but not ill tho higher regions 
of poetry, I can by no means join in the invectives which sonio 
have poured out against it, as if it were a mere baa barons 
jingling of sounds, fit only for children, and owing to nothing 
but the corruption of tuste in the monkish ages Hhymo might 
indeed be barbarous m Latin or Greek Verse, because tln.su 
languages by the sonorousness of their words, by then ldieity 
of transposition, and inversion, by their fixed quantities and 
musical pronunciation, could oarry on the melody of Verse 
without its aid. But it does not follow, that therefore it must 
lie barbarous in the English language, which is destitute of these 
advantages. Every language has powers and graces, and music 
peculiar to itself , and what is becoming in one, would be i uli- 
culous in another Tthymo was barbarous m Latin , and an 
attempt to construct English Verses after the form ot liexamcLe w, 
und pentameters, and Sapphics, is as barbarous among us It is 
not true, that rhyme is merely u monkish invention. On the 
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contrary, it lias obtained under different forma, in the Versifica- 
tion of moat known nations. It is found m the ancient poetry 
of the Northern nations of Europe , it is said to be found 
among the Arabs, the Persians, the Indians, and the Ameri- 
cans. This shows that there is something in the return of 
si milar sounds, which is grateful to the earn of most part of 
mankind. And if any one after reading hjr Pope’s Rape ot 
the Lock, ’or Eloisn to Abelard, shall not admit onr rhyme, 
with all its vanetiua of pauses, to carry both elegance, and 
sweetness of sound, his ear must be pronounced to be of a very 
peculiar kind 

The present form of our English Heroic rhyme in couplets, 
is a modem species of Versification The measure generally 
used in the days of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King 
Charles I. was the jtfanza of eight lines, such as Spencer em- 
ploys, borrowed from the Italian , a measure very constrained 
and artificial Waller was the first who brought couplets into 
vogue , and Dry den afterwards established tlie usage Waller 
first smoothed our Verse ; Dryden perfected it. Mr Pope’s 
Versification has a peculiar character ; it is flowing aud smooth 
in the highest degree ; far more laboured and correct than that 
of any who went before him. He introduced one bumnderable 
change into Heroic Verse, by totally throwing aside the triplets, 
or three linca rhyming together, m which Mr. Dryden abounded. 
Pryden’s Versification, however, has very great merit , and, like 
all Ins productions, has much spirit, mixed with carelessness If 
not so smooth anil correct us Pope’s, it is, however, more varied 
and easy He subjects himself less to tho rule of closing the 
sense with tho couplet , and frequently takes the liberty of ma- 
king lua couplets run into one another with somewhat of the 
freedom of lllank Verse. 


LECTURE XXXIX. 

PASTOBAL POF.TKT — LTBIO POKTBT. 

In the Last Lecture, I gave an account of the Rise and Progress 
of Poetry, and made some observations on the nature of English 
Versihcntion I now proceed to treat of the chief kinds of 
Poetical Composition, and of the critical rules that relate to them 
I shall follow that order which m most simple and natural, 
beginning with the lesser forms of Poetry, and ascending from 
them to the Epic and Dramatic, as the most dignified This 
Lecture shall be employed on Pastoral and Lync Poetry 
Though I begin with the consideration of Pasttorul Poetry, 
it is not because I consider it as oue of the earliest forms uf 
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Poetical Composition On the contrary, I am of opinion that 
it was not cultivated as a distinct s{iecies, or subject of Writing, 
until society had advanced m refinement Most Authors have 
indeed indulged tho fancy, that because the life which mank ind 
at first led was rural, therefore their first Poetry was Pastoral, 
or employed in the celebration of rural scenes and objects. I 
make no doubt, that it would borrow many of lturaagea and 
allusions from those natural objects with which nflft were best 
acquainted , but I am persuaded that the calm and tranquil 
scenes of rural felicity were not, by any means, the first objects 
which inspired that strain of Composition which we now call 
Poetry. It was inspired, m the flint periods of every nation, 
by events and objects which roused men's passions , or, at least, 
awakened their wonder and admiration The actions ot their 
Gods and Iloroes, their own exploits m war, the successes or 
misfortunes of their countrymen and friends, furnished the first 
Themes to the Bards of every country What was of a Pastoral 
kind in their Compositions, was incidental only They did not 
think of choosing for their Theme the tranquillity and the plea- 
sures of the country, as long .is these were daily and familiar 
objects to them It was not till men had begun to be nssemblud 
in great cities, after the distinctions of rank nnd station were 
formed, and tho bustle of Courts and largo Societies was known, 
that Pastoral Poetry assumed Its present form Men then began 
to look back upon the more simple and innocent life which 
their forefiitlicrs led, or which at least, they fancied thum to 
have led , thoy looked back upon it with pleasure , and in those 
rural eceues, and jiastoral occupations, imagining a degree of 
felicity to take place superior to what they now oujoyed, con- 
ceived the idea of celebrating it m Poetry It. was in. the court 
of King Ptolemy that Theocritus w rote tho hrst Pastorals with 
which wc arc acquainted , and m the court ol Augustus lie was 
imitated by Virgil. 

But whatever may have been the origin of Pastoral Poetiy, 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural and very agreeable fin in of Poetu.il 
Composition It recalls to our unaguuitioii those gay scenes, 
aud pleasing views of nature, which commonly are tho delight 
of our childhood anil youth , and to which, in more advanced 
years, the greatest part of men recur with pleasure It exhibits 
to us a life with which wc are accustomed to associate the ideas 
of peace, of leisure, and of wuocuuue , aud therefore we readily 
set open our hearts to such representations as premise to banish 
from our thoughts the cares of the woild, aud to transport us 
into calm Elysian regions. At the same time, no subject secuis 
to be more favourable to Poetry. Amidst rural objects, nature 
presents, on all liandB, the finest field tor desuiption, an. I 
nothing appears to flow more, ot its own accord, into Poetical 
Numbers tli.ui rivers and mount.uns, meadows aud lulls, flocks 
• n ii 
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and trees, and shepherds void of care. Hence this species of 
Poetry has, at all times, allured many Headers, and excited many 
Writers But, notwithstanding the advantages it possesses, it 
will appear, from what I have farther to observe upon it, that 
there is hardly any species of Poetry which is more difficult to 
be carried to perfection, or in whieh fewer Writers have excelled. 

Pastoral hie may be considered in tilreo different views , 
either Hildas it now actually is , when the state of shepherds 
is reduced to be a mean, servile, and laborious state ; when 
their employments are become disagreeable, and their ideas gross 
and low or snch as we may suppose it once to have been, in 
the more early and simple ages, when it was a life of ease and 
abundance , when the wealth of men consisted chiefly in flocks 
and herds, and the shepherd, though unrefined m his manners, 
was respectable in lus state or, lastly, such as it never was, and 
never can in reality he, when to tho caso, innocence, and sim- 
plicity of the early ages, wo attempt to add the polished taste 
and cultivated manners of modern times , of these three states, 
the first is too gross and mean, the last too rofim-d and unnatural, 
to be made the ground-work of Pastoral Poetry Either of 
theso extremes is a rock upon which the Poet will split, if he 
approach too near it We shall be disgusted if he give ns too 
much of the servile employments and low ideas of actual pea- 
sants, as Thcocntns is censured for having sometimes done , and 
if, like some of the French and Italian Writers of Pastorals, he 
makes the Shepherds discourse 08 if they were courtiers and 
scholars, he then retains tho name only, but wants the spirit of 
Pastoral Poetry 

He must, therefore, keep in the middle station between these. 
He must form to himself the iden of a rural state, such as in 
certain periods of Society may have actually taken place, where 
there was ease, equality, and innocence , where Shepherds were 
gay and agreeable, without being learned or refined , and plain 
and artless, without being gross and wretched The great charm 
of Pastoral Poetry arises from the view which it exhibits of the 
tranquillity and happiness of a rural life This pleasing illusion, 
therefore, the Poet must carefully maintain He must display 
to us all that is agreeable m that state, but hide whatever is 
displeasing * Let nun paint its simplicity and innocence to the 
full, but cover its rudeness and nnseiy Distresses, indeed, and 
anxieties, he may attribute to it ; for it would be perfectly unna- 


* In the followiag heautihl lines of the flat Eclogue, Virgil lias, in tho true 
nirlt of a Pastoral Poet, brought togothor as agreeable an aseumbljgc of images 
r rural pleasure as can anyvlluro beluuad 

Fortunate sencx ' lilc inter flnmina note, 

Et foetus aeoroe, frign* oeptabis otnenni 
Hlnc tibl, quie semper Ticino ul> lfinfto sepee 
ilytdeaa apums flpnnu iepasta salicti. 
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total to suppose any condition of human life to be without 
them , but they must be of such a nature as not to shock the 
fancy with any thing peculiarly disgusting in the Pastoral life. 
The Shepherd may well be amictcd for the displeasure of his 
mistress, or for the loss of a favourite lamb It is a sufficient 
recommendation of any state, to have only such evils as these to 
deplore. In short it is tho Pastoral life somewliat^embellished 
and beautified, at least seen on its fairest side only, that the 
Poet ought to present to us But let him take care that, in 
embellishing nature, he do nut altogether disguise her ; or pre- 
tend to jom with rural simplicity and happiness, such improve- 
ments as are unnatural anu foreign to it. If it be not exactly 
real life which he presents to us, it must, however, he somewhat 
that resembles it. This, in my opinion, is the general idea of 
Pastoral Poetry. But, in order to examine it more particularly, 
let us consider, first, the scenery , nextj the characters , and 
lastly, the subjects and actions which this sort of Composition 
should exhibit. 

As to the Scene, it is clear, that it must always bo hud in the 
country, and much of tho Poet’s merit depends on describing it 
beautifully Virgil is, in this Tespect, excelled by Theocritus, 
whose descriptions of natural beauties are richer, and more pic- 
turesque than those of tho other * In every Pastoral, a scene, 
or rural prospect, should be distinctly drawn, and set before us 
It is not enough, that we have those unmeaning groups of 
violets and roses, of birds, and brooks, and breezes, which our 
common Pastoral-mongers throw together, and which are per- 

Socrpo lovi somnum suadebit iuiro Husurro 
Umo idt& Bab rape unfit frumUUir odt numn , 

Noo tamou m torts i mutao. tuu cunu palumbea, 

Noo gomoro aeriA uenmbit turtur ab ulnio 

Happy old man 1 here mid th* accustomed Rt reams 
And sacrod springs you'll tdiun tho scorching booms » 

While from yon willow Unco, thy iwsturo's bound. 

The bees tliat nock tboir flowery stores around. 

Shall sweetly mingle with tlio whispering boughs, 

Thuir lulling murmurs, and invite repose 
While from steep rocks tho primer's song is hoard , 

Nor tho soft cooing dovo, thy fu\ ounto bird, 

Meanwhilo shall coaso to breathe her molting strain, 

Nor turtles from th' aerial elms to plain — Waetoh * 

* What rural scenery, for instance, can bo paintod in more lively coluuis tlun 
tuo following description exhibits T 

Ev n /tafltuuf 

A Actor 0X1*040 c«X«if ir/Mf 

Er t t rcoTpoTOtOT ygya fl o m ot*o pmun 
UoAAoa f aftfur vvcpOt Kara xparor jorfom 
Aiwom irraXcoA r* to 8* «yyt Btv too* v8up 
NvpUat* ■£ uTpoto «Xomwifr 

Tot m van muMpaut opo&apvun* avfcAuMvt 
hmw XaXa^tvrrs «xor tmw. a J* o\okvy*»P 
T qAooe* m ffiMuwiiu fiarmv rpv{*<mw shiIm> 

Amof xopv&u sat ajcavffiAtc ««« rpvytw 
TUmovro fovfat i n&axas afufri pcAurcrai 
H If 2 
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petually recurring upon ns without variation A good roet 
ought to givo us such a landscape, as a painter could copy a*W 
His ohjcct must be particularised the stream, the rock, or toe 
tree, must, each of them, stand forth so ns to make a figure in 
the imagination, and to give us a pleasing conception of the 
place where we aro. A single object, happily introduced, will 
sometimes (J^stinguish and characterize a whole scene ; such as 
the antique rustic Sepulchre, a very beautiful object in a land- 
scape which Virgil has set before us, and which ho has taken 
from Theocritus . 

Hina ndoo media cst nobis vis , namquo sopulchrum 

Incipit nppnrrro Buinuns , hie nlu densns 

Agnaolie stringent fraud as.* — KaL. IX, 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in the fre- 
quent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of course, in 
Pastorale, the Poet must, above nit things, study variety He 
must diversify his face of nature, by presenting to us now 
images, or otherwise, he will soon becomo insipid with those 
known topics of description, which were original, it is truu, in 
the first Poets, who copied them from nature, liut which are uow 
worn threadbare by incessant imitation It is also incumbent on 
him to suit the scenery to the subject of the Pastoral, and, 
according as it is of a gay or a melancholy kind, to exhibit nature 
under such forms as may correspond with the emotions or senti- 
ments which he doa cm boa. Thus Virgil, in his second Eclogue, 


Ilarr tterto ffcpcoc paXa nom, Mff&f ff tnrupif 
Oxvat par wap ntxrtn wapa wXtvpaun ftc paX a 
Aa^tXcwt appiy nrvXtrfcTO to t K «c c^vm 
Optra* cs § pa fivXowri KarafipiOwm cocurftc 

Thsocrit Idyll vh 132 

On soft bods red mo 

Of lentink, and youug branches of tho vine 
Poplars and dm* uliovo, their follago Bjiraul, 

Lent a cool sluulo. und wn\ od tho breezy liciul 
Below, a strewn, from tliu nymphs’ sue red uro, 

In freo meanders lod its niurm nnc wavo 
In tho worm sun beams, venlant shades .unong. 

Shrill grasshoppers renewed their plaintive snug. 

At distunco fiir, concealed in nhailuA alone. 

Sweet Philoraola poured her tuneful main 
Tlio lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 

And sweetly pensive, cooed the turtlo <lov c 
Wlnle honey bees. for ever on the wing. 

Hummed round the flowers, or sipt the silver spring 
Tho rich, npo season, gratified the sense 
With summer’s sweets. and autumn's rodolcoue 
Apples and poor* lay stivwed in lie ips nrqand. 

And the plum’s loaded brmclms kissed the ground — Fawejl 

To our mid Journey aro ao jwrno, 

I seo tho ton of old Bianur’s 1-omh 

Haro Mieria, where the swnins thick branc les prune. 

And strew uidr loaves our voices let us tune. — W akTOU 
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which contains the Lamentation of a despairing Lover, gives, 
with propucty, a gloomy appearance to the hccijo 

Tantum inter densos, limbrosn cncumina, fagon 
Asaiduh yemebat , lliv luec incondita solus 
Montibus et sylvis studio jactabat mam.* 

With regard to the characters, or persons, which arc propci In 
be introduced into Pastorals, it is not enough that they be poi- 
sons residing in the country The adventures, or tlio discourses 
of courtiers or citizens, m the country, oie not what wc look for 
in such Writings , we expect to be entertained by Shepherds, 
or persons wholly engaged in rural occupations , whose inno- 
cence and freedom from the cares of tho world may, m our 
imagination, form au agreeable contrast with the manners and 
characters of those who are engaged in the bustle of life. 

Olio of the principal difficulties which hero occuib lias been 
already hinted , that of keeping the exact medium between too 
much rusticity on the one hand, and too much refinement on the 
other Hie Shepherd, assuredly, must he plain and unaffected 
in his manner of thinking, on all subjects An amiable simpli- 
city must be the grouuu-work of his character At tho same 
time, there is no necessity for lus being dull and msipul Hu 
may have good sense and reflection , lie muy have spughtlmess 
and vivacity , ho may have very tender and delicate icclmgs , 
since these ore, moro or less, the portion of men in all ranks of 
life , and since, undoubtedly, there wus much genius in the 
world, before thcie were learning, or hearts to rehne it. But 
then lie must not subtilize , he must not deal 111 general reflec- 
tions, and abstract reasoning , and still less m the points and 
conceits of an affected gallantry, which surely belong not to Ins 
cliaractei and situation Some of these conceits aie the clucf 
blemishes of the Italian Pastorals, which are otherwise beautiful 
When Ammta, in Tasso, is disentangling his Mistress's hair from 
the treo to which a savage had bound it, he is represented .is 
saying “ Cruel tree 1 how couldst thou injure that lovely hair 
which did thee so much honour t thy rugged trunk was nut 
woilliy of such lovely knots What advantage have the servants 
of love, if those precious chains are conunmon to them, and to 
the k tree 1 "* Such strained sentiments as these, ill befit ll>o 

* Mill shades of thickest beech ho pined alone. 

To tho wild woods and mountains mode Ids moon , 

Still day by day, in incoherent strains, 

*Twas all lia could, despairing told lus pains — WlKTOX 

t Ola di nodi id boi non cm degno 
Cost rovido tronco , or cho vuntoggio 
Hunno 1 servi d' imor, sc lor commune 
E eon lo pianto ll prctioHO Laccio 1 
Plant* crude! 1 putcati quel bel erine 

Oflbnder, tu, Ur a to soo tan to ouoref — A rro 111. So. L 
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woods. Rural personages are supposed to speak the language 
of plain sense and natural feelings When the; describe, or 
relate, the; do it with simplicity, and naturally alludo to rural 
circumstances , as m those beautiful lines of one of Virgil's 
Eclogues . 

Sopibns in nostris parvam te roecida mala 
(Dux ego vester cram) yidi cum matre legentem. 

Alter ab uudocimo turn me jam ceporat annus. 

Jam frugiles potoram a term enntingure ram os. 

Ut vidi, ut poru, ut me malus abstulit error * 

In another passage, he makes a Shepherdess throw an apple 
at her lover . 

Tom fugit ad salices, et se eupit ante vidon-t 

This is naive, ns the French express it, and perfectly suited to 
Pastoral manners. Mr Pope wanted to imitate this passage, 
and, as he thought, to improve upon it He does it thus 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. 

She runs , but hopes she does not run unBeen, 

While a kind glance at her pursuer flies. 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes I 

Tins falls far short of Virgil , the natural 'and pleasing sim- 
plicity of the description is destroyed, by the quaint and sleeted 
turn in the last line . “ How much at variance are her feet 
and eyes.” 

Supposing the Poet to have formed correct ideas concerning 
lus Pastoral characters and personages , the next inqniry is, 
About what is he to employ them 1 and what are to he the 
subjects of his Eclogues 1 Em it is not enough that he gives us 
Shepherds discoursing together Every good Poem, of every 
kind, ought to have a subject which should, m some way, interest 
us Now, here, I apprehend, heH the chief difficulty of Pastoral 
Writing The active Beenes of country life either are, or to most 
desenbers appear to be, too barren of incidents Tlio state of a 
shepherd, or a person occupied in rural employments only, is 
exposed to few of those accidents and revolutions which render 
lus situation interesting, oi pioduce curiosity or surprise The 

* Oh co with your mother to oar Acids yoft caino 
For dewy applia, tlicnri [ (Lite my uumo. 

The choicest fruit I pointed to your mow, 

Thonf;li youii£, ui> raiituml soul whs fixed on you, 

Tho bougie* i jvwt could rutUi with httlu surma] 

But tlicn, cveu then. ooiild feel thy fiowuful charm a. 

O, how I g*izcd, in plLasin^ transput tost » 

How glo»vod my licrtrt m tm uct delusiou lost I— Wahtox. 

f My Phyllm inc with inJtod apples plies , 

Tlicn, tripping to the wood, the wiuiton hies, 

Ami wislics to be seen before she 11 ics.—Drtddl 
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tenor of bis life is uniform His ambition is conceived to be 
without policy, and his love without intrigue Hence it is, that, 
of all Poems, the most meagre commonly m the subject, and the 
least diversified in the strain, is tho Pastoral. From the first 
lines, we can, generally, guess at all that is to follow. It is 
either a Shepherd who sits down solitary by a brook, to lament 
the absence or cruelty of Ins mistress, and to tell 11s how tho 
trees wither, and the flowers droop, now that she is gone , or 
we have two Shepherds who challenge one another to sing, 
rehearsing alternate verses, which have Tittle either of meaning 
or subject, till the Judgu rewards one with a studded crook, 
and another with a beedicn howl To the frequent repetition of 
common-place topics, of tins sort, which have been thrummod 
mer by all Eclogue writers siuco the days of Theocritus and 
Virgil, is owing much of that insipidity which prevails m Pas- 
toral Compositions. 

I much question, however, whether this insipidity be not 
owing to the fault of the Poets, and to their barren ami slavish 
imitation of tlic ancient pastoral topics, rather than to tho eon- 
fined nature of the subject. For why may not Pastoral Poctrv 
take a wider range 1 Human nature and human passions .ire 
much tho same m every rank of life , and wherever these imm- 
sions operate on objects that are within the rural sphere, there 
may lie a proper subject for Pastoral One would indeed choose 
to remove from this sort of Composition tho operations of violent 
and direful passions, and to present such only as are consistent 
with innocence, simplicity, and virtue But under this limituLiou, 
there will still be abundant scope for a careful obsei vei of nature 
to exert lus genius The various adventures which give occa- 
sion to those engaged in country life to display their disposition 
and temper , the scenes of domestic feliuty or disquiet , the 
attachment of friends and of brothers , the nvalship and compe- 
titions of lovers, the unexpected successes or misfortunes of 
families, might give occasion to many a pleasing and teudei 
incident , and were more of the narrative and sentimental inter- 
mixed with tho descriptive in tins kind of Poetry, it would 
become much more interesting tliau it now generally is, to the 
bulk of readers.* 

The two great fathers of Pastoral Poetry are, Theocritus and 
VirgiL Theocritus was a S'cilian and as he has laid the sceue 
of lus Eclogues in his own country, Sicily became ever afterwords 
a sort of consecrated ground for Pastoral Poetry. His Idyllia, 
as he lias entitled them, .ire not all of equal ment , nor, indeed, 
are they all Pastorals , but some of them, poems of a quite 

* Tlio above observations on tlio barrenness of tho common Eclogues were 
srrittui before any translation from thu Gorman liud inailo us &cquaintel in tills 
country with Oc- Tier’s* Idyll*, in winch the ide/w that hud occurred to me for the 
JmiiroYcmuit uf Itatural Poetiy, arc fully realized 
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different nature In such, however, as are properly Pastorals, 
there are many and great beauties He is distinguished for tlie 
simplicity of his sentuneuts , for the great sweetness and harmony 
of nig numbers, and for the richness of his scenery and descrip- 
tion He is the original, of which Virgil is the imitator. For 
most of Virgil’s highest beauties in his Kclogucs .ire copied from 
Theocritus , m many places he has done nothing more than 
translate him. He must ho allowed, however, to nave imitated 
him witn great judgment, and in some respects to havo im- 
proved upon him. For Theocritus, it cannot be dented, descends 
sometimes into ideas that are gross and moan, and makes his 
shepherds abusive and lminojioet; whereas Virgil is free from 
offensive rusticity and at the same tune preserves the character 
of pastoral simplicity. Tlie same distinction obtains between 
Theocritus and Virgil; as between many other of the Greek and 
Bomaii writers The Greek led the way, followed nature moie 
closely, and showed more onginal genius. The Boman disco- 
vered more of the polish and correctness of ait AVo liave a lew 
remains of other two Greek Foots in the Fnutoral Style, Mos- 
chus and Bion, which havo very considerable merit , and if they 
want the simplicity of Theocritus, excel him in tenderness and 
delicacy 

The modem writers of Pastorals have, generally, contented 
themselves with copying, or imitating, the deseiiptions and senti- 
ments of the ancient Poets Sannozanus, indeed, a famous 
Latin Poot, in the age of Loo X , attempted a bold innovation 
lie composed Piscatory Kelogues , changing the scene from 
Woods to the Sea, anu from the life of Shepherds to that of 
Fishermen But the innovation was so unhappy, that ho has 
gamed no followers For the life of Fishermen is, obviously, 
much more hard and toilsome thou that of Shepherds, and pre- 
sents to the fancy much less agreeable images Flocks, anil 
Trees, and Flowers, are objects of greater beauty, and more 
generally relished by men, than hshos and marine pi eductions 
Of all the moderns, M tiesner, a poet of Switzerland lias been 
the most successful in his Pastoral Compositions He has intro- 
duced into Ins Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas His 
rural scenery is often striking, and lus descriptions are lively 
He presents pastoral life to us, with all the embellishments of 
which it is susceptible , but without any excess of refinement 
What forms the chief merit of this Poet, is, that he wutes to the 
heart , and has enriched the subject ot his Id) 11a with incidents 
which give nse to much tender sentiment Sceues ot domestic 
felicity are beautifully painted Tin mutual affection of hus- 
bands and wives, of jiarents and children, of brothers anil sisters, 
as well as of lovers, are displayed m a pleasing and touching 
manner From not iiudorsUinilutg tho language in which M. 
(leaner writes, I can be no judg„ of tlie Poetry ot h.s Style 
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but, in tile subject and conduct of his Pastoi als, he appears to 
me to liavo outdone all the Model uk 

Neithei Mr Pope's, nor Mr Philips's Pastorals do any great 
honour to tlio English Poetry Mi Pope’s were composed in 
his youth , which may be an apology for otliei faults, but cannot 
well excuse the barrenness that appears in them They are 
written 111 remarkably smooth and flowing numbers , and this is 
tlieir chief mei it , for there is scarcely any thought in them wrhich 
can be called lus own , scarcely any descuption, or any imago of 
nature, which h.is the marks of being oiigmal or copied from 
nature hoiselt , but a repetition ot tlie common images that are 
to be found m Vugil, and in all poets who write of rural themes 
Philips attempted to be more simple and natural than l‘ii)ie , but 
lie wanted genius to suppoi this attempt, or to write agreeably 
lie, too, runs on the common and beaten topics , and endea- 
vouring to be simple, ho becomes flat and insipid There was 
no sm.dl competition between these two Authors, at the time 
when their Pastorals were published In some Papers of the 
Gwtrdvm, great partiality was shown to Phih]>a, and high piaise 
bestowed upon him Ml Pope, resenting tins preference, under 
a feigned name, piocurcd a paper to be inserted in tlie IJminhau, 
wherein he Nccmingly carries on tlie phui of extolling Philips , 
hut in reality satn ises him most severely with ironical piaises , 
and, m an aitiul covered manner, gi\cs the palm to luniselt* 
About the same time, Mr (jay published lus Shepherd’s Week, 
1U Six Pastorals, which .ire designed to ridicule that sort of 
simplicity wlmli Philips and his phi tisane extolled, and are, 
indeed, au ingenious burlesque of Pastoral Writing, when it 
rises no higliei than the manners of modem clowns ami mstics 
Mr Shcnatonc’s Pastoral Ballad, ill four paits, may justly lie 
reckoned, I think, one of the most elegant Poems ut this kind, 
which we have in English 

I have not yet mentioned one form in which Pastoral Writing 
has appeared in latter ages, that is, when extended into a Play, 
01 regular Drama, where plot, characters, and passions, aic 
joined with tlie simplicity and innocence of ruial manners This 
is the chief impi moment which the Modems have made on this 
cpcciea of Composition , and of this nature we have two lt.ili.iu 
pieces, which aio much celebrated, Guanm’s Pastor Fido, mid 
Tasso’s Aminta Both of these possess great beauties, and are 
entitled to tho refutation they have gamed To the latter, the 
preference seems due, as being less mtiicate in the plot and 
conduct, and lrss strained and affected in the sentiments , and 
though not wildly tree from Italian refinement (of which I 
dreody gave one instance, tlie worst, indeed, that occurs m all 
the Poem}, it is, on the whole, a performance of high in. i it 
The strain of the Poetry is gentle and pleasing , and tho Italiuu 
* See Guardrail, No 40 
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language contributes to add much of that softness, which is 
peculiarly suited to Pastoral * 

* It may too proper to toko notice here, that the chnrge ngnin'it Tosao for hla 
pomta Mid conceits, has noractimcs lioun carried too far Mr Addison, fur 
Instance, in a Paper of tho Guardian, censuring lun Amlnta, gives tills example 
“ That Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of flowers, aud lifter view-ins herself 
in a fountain, breaka oat m a speech to the flowers on hur head, aud tells them 
that she did not wear them to adorn herself, tout to make them ashamed ” 
“ Whoever can bear tills,” he adds, “ may lie assured that ho 1ms no teste for 
Pastoral ” — Guard No M Bat 'i ukjmj’h Sylvia, in truth, makes no ruch ndicU' 
Ions figure, and wo are obhgrd to s aspect that Mr Addison hid not read the 
Amlnta. Daphno, a companion of S> l via, appears in oonvcrsatlon with Thyrsi*, 
the confidant of Amlnta, Sylvias lever, and m order to show him that Sylvia 
was not so simple, or insensible to lior own charms, os she affected to be, gives 
him this instance , that she had caught lior one day adjusting her draw by a 
fountain, and applying now one flower and now another to her nock, and after 
comparing their colours with Ivor own, she broke into a smile, a* if she had seemed 
to say, I will wear yon not for my ornaments, but to show how much yon yield to 
me, and when caught thus admiring herself, she threw away her flowers, and 
blushod for shamo This description of tho vanity of a rural conuotto, is no 
more than what is natural, and very different from wliat tho anther of the 
Guardian represents it 

This censure on Torso whs not originally Mr Addison's Bouhoum, in his 
Maniiro du bUm veneer dans lee ouvraqee tVeepriL , appears to liavo been the first 
who gavo this misrepresentation of Sylvia's speech and founded a criticism on it. 
Fontcncllc, in his Discourse on Pastoral Poetry, followed him in this cnticiBin 
Mr Addison, or whoevor was tho author of that Paper in tho Guardian, copied 
from them both Mr Warton, In the Prefatory Discourse to lus translation of 
Virgil's Eclogues, repeats the observation Sylvia's Speoch to tho Flowere, with 
which sho was Adorned, is always quoted as the flagrant instance of tho fitlso 
taste of the I tab an poets. Whereas Tasso gives ns no such speech of Sylvia's, but 
only informs us of wlmt her companions supposed her to be thinking, or fuying 
to horeclf, when sho was privately admiring her own beauty After charging mi 
many eminent critics, for lnving fallen into this strange inaccuracy, from copying 
one another, without looking into tho Author whom tnoy ccusoro^it is necessary 
for me to insert the luacige whicti Juia occasionod this remark Daphne speaks 
thus to Thynos 

flora per dirti ll ver, non mi rcsolvo 
Hi Sylvia h nuinnlicotta, come pare 
A lo pumlo, a gli attl ITlcr vidi un segno 
Che me no motto m dnbblo In la trovai 
U prasao la cittodo in q^uoi gran prati, 

Ove fra stagni gincc uu lnolctta, 

Soviu essa uu logo limpido e truuquillo, 

Tatta pendente in otto, die parea 
Vsgheggiar so modumna, o *nsicme lnsiunn 
Chiodor consiglio a 1' a»«uc, in qual uuunura 
Dispor dovosso in su la fronte i enni, 

E sovra 1 crun ll vdo, e sovru 11 ulo 
1 fior, che tenea in grumlsi . c spepso spesso 
Hor prendevi un ligustro, nor ana rusa, 

E P accost i vu al tool uindido collo, 

A le guancio vonniglio, o de colon 
Fca ponigono, c pol, siccoino beta 
Do la vlttorm lampcggiava un riso • 

Che paroa the dicosso , 10 pur vi vlnco, 

Ni porto voi per ornamento mio, 

Ma porto voi sol per vorgognit viwtra. 

Fercho si veegia quanto mi ccdito. 

Ma montro olla s’ ornuva, o a nghcggmi a, 

Rivolsl gli occhi u coso, o si fn uooorta 
Ch* io dfla m' um acoorta, e \crgogiundo, 

Blasosi tosto, o i fior humid cudere , 

In tan to io jau rldea del suo roaaore, 

Ella pin s' arro&da del riso mio — Ahikta, Attu J So 1 
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I must not omit the mention of another Pastoral Drama, 
which will bear being brought into compai ison with any com- 
position of this kind, in any language , that is, Allan Bamsay's 
Gentle Shepherd It is a great disadvantage to this beautiful 
Poem, that it is wntton in the old rustic dialect of Scotland, 
which, m a short time, will probably be entirely obsolete, and 
not intelligible , and it is a further disadvantage that it is so 
entirely formed on the rural manners of Scotland, that none but 
a native of that country can thoroughly understand, or relish it. 
Bnt though subject to these local disadvantages, which confine 
its reputation within narrow limits, it is full of bo much natural 
description, and tender sentiments, os would do honour to any 
Poet. The characters are well drawn, the incidents affecting , 
the scenery and manners lively and just. It affords a strong 
proof, both of the power which nature and simplicity possess, 
to reach the heart in every Bort of Writing , and of the variety 
of pleasing characters and subjects, with which Pastoral Poetry, 
when properly managed, is capable of being enlivened 

I proceed next to treat of Lyric Poetry, or the Ode , a species 
of Poetical Composition which possesses much dignity, and m 
which many Writers have distinguished themselves, m every 
age Its peculiar character is, that it is intended to be sung, or 
accompanied with music Its designation implies this Ode is, 
ni Greek, the same with Song or Hymn , and Lyric Poetry im- 
ports, that the Verses are accompanied with a lyre, or musical 
instrument. Tins distinction was not, at first, peculiar to any 
one species of Poetry For, as I observed m the last Lecture, 
Music and poetry were cocvul, and were, originally, always 
joined together But after their separation took place, after 
Bards had begun to moke Verse Compositions, which were to 
lie recited or read, not to be sung, such Poems as were designed 
to be still joined with Music or Song, were, by way of distinc- 
tion, called Odes. 

In the Ode, therefore, Poetry retains its first and most ancient 
form , that form, under which the original Bards poured forth 
their enthusiastic strains, praised their Gods and their Heroes, 
celebrated their victories, and lamented their misfortunes It is 
from this circumstance, of the Ode’s being supposed to retain its 
original union with Music, that wo aro to deduce the proper 
idea, and the peculiar qualities of this kind of Poetry It is not 
distinguished from other kinds, by the subjects on which it is 
employed , for theso may lie extremely various I knew no 
distinction cf subject that belongs to it, except that othci Poems 
are often employed m the recital of actions, whereas sentiments, 
of one kind or other, form, almost always, the subject of tho 
Ode But it is chiefly the spirit^ the manner of its oxccuti m, 
that marks and characterises it Music and Song naturally add 
to the warmth ol Poetry They tend to transport, m a higher 
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degree, both the person who Hings and the persons who hear 
They justify, therefore, a bolder and more passionate stiam, than 
can he supported in simple recitation On tins is formed the 
peculiar character of the Ode Hence, the enthusiasm that 
Wongs to it, and the liberties it is allowed to take, beyond any 
other species of Poetry Hence, that neglect of rcgiilanty, those 
digressions, and that disorder which it is supposed to admit , 
and which, indeed, most Lyric Poets have not tailed sufficiently 
to exemplify m their practice 

The effects of Music upon the mind ara chiefly two , to laino 
it above its ordinary state, and fill it with high and enthusiastic 
emotions , or to soothe, and melt it into the gentle pleasurable 
feelings. Hence, the Ode may cither nspire to the foiiner oh i- 
ractcr of the sublimo and nohlo, or it may descend to the lattu , 
of the «plcasant and the gay , and between these there is, also, a 
middle region, of the mild and temperate emotions, which the 
Ode may often occupy to advantage. 

All Odes may be comprised under four denominations First, 
Sacred Odes , Hymns addressed to God, or composed on ic- 
ligious subjects Of tins nature are the Psalms of l>arid, which 
exhibit to us this species of Lync Poetry in its highest deface 
of perfection Secondly, Heroic Odes, which are employed m 
the praise of heroes, and in the celebration of martial exploits 
and great actions Of this kind ore all Pindar’s Odes, and sonic 
few of Horaco’s. These two kinds ought to have sublimity and 
elevation for their reigning character Thirdly, Mural and Phi- 
losophical Odea, where the sentiments are chiefly inspired by 
virtue, friendship, and humanity Of thm kind, arc many* of 
Horace’s Odes, and several of our best modem Lync Piocluc- 
tions, uud hero the Ode possesses that middle regiou, which, 
as I observed, it sometimes occupies Fourthly, Festive anil 
Amorous Odes, calculated merely for pleasure and amusement, 
Of this nature, are all Anacreon’s , some of Horace’s , and a 
great number of songs and modern productions that chum to lx 
of the Lyric species. The reigumg charactei ot these ought to 
be o eganec, smoothness, and gaiety 

One ot the chief difficulties iu composing Odes, anscs from 
that enthusiasm which is understood to bo a characteristic el 
Lync Poetry A professed Ode, even of the moral kind, but 
more especially if it attempt the sublime, is expected to be 
enlivened and animated, in an uncommon degree Full of this 
idea, the Poet, when lie begins to write an Ode, if he has 
any re.tl warmth of genius, is apt to deliver himself up to 
it, without control or restraint, if he has it not, he attains 
after it, and thinks himself bound to assume the appeal auee 
of being all fervour, and ulP flume In oither case lie is iu 
great hazard of becoming extravagant. The licentiousness ol 
writing without order, method, or connexion, has infected the 
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Ode more then any other species of Poetry Hence, m the 
class of Heroic Odes, we find so few that one con read with 
pleasure The Poet is out of sight m a moment He gets 
up into the clouds , becomes so aVrupt m his transitions , so 
eccentric and n regular in his motions, and of course so obscure, 
that wo essay in vnm to follow him, or to pai take of his 
raptures I do not requite, that an Ode should he as regular 
in the structure of its parts, ns a Didactic, or an Epic Poem lint, 
still, in every composition, there ought to lie a sublet t , there 
ought to be puts which make up a whole, there should lie a 
connexion of those parts with one auothei The li.iusitions 
from thought to thought may be light and delicate, sutli ns nro 
prompted by a lively fancy , but still they should be such as 
preserve the connexion of ideas, and show the anLlioi to lie one 
who tliuiks, and not one who laves Whatever nutlioiity may 
be pleaded for the« incoherence and disorder of Lyric Poetry, 
nothing can be more certain, than that any composition which is 
so irregular in its method, as to become olraeuro to the bulk 
of Headers, is so much worse upon that account * 

The extravagant libeity which several of the modem Lyne 
Writers assume to themselves m the Versification, increases 
tho disorder of this Hjieeies of Poetry They prolong their 
periods to such a degree, they wander through so many dif- 
ferent measures, and employ such a variety of long and short 
linos, curies pond mg in rhyme at bo great a distance from each 
oilier, that all sense of melody is utterly lost Whereas Lyric 
Composition ought, beyond every othci species of Poetry, to 
pay attention to melody and beauty of Hound , and the Ver- 
sification of those Odes may lie justly accounted the best, 
which renders the harmony of tho measure most sensible to 
every common ear 

Pindar, the great Father of Lyne Poetry, has been the 
occasion of leadmg his mutators into some of the defects I have 

* "Lt plnpart das coax qul parlont de 1'iintlioiiBiiuune ilo l’ndo cn purlont 
commo s’lls lloient aux intones ilnns lo trouble qu'ils voulont dchmr Co no nrait 
que gmnds mots do furcur divino, do transports do l&me, do inouvomeus, do 
lumlt'rus, qiu iuir bout-n-bout dans doe phrases pompousos, no prcMluirw nt 
ponrtiuit Aiiuino uUo distmcto Hi on los on croit, I'omonco do ronthoiwuwim 
ust dc no piLiivnir utro cmjipns quo par Iuh esprit* du prdniioni ortlro, A In ti'tc 
diMqucls ils su suppoRcnt, tt done ils cxcluent tous toux quo taunt no los fun 
entumlro — Lo boau dtaorurc do l'odo cat un effot do lVirt , luois il tout prendre 
qardo do donner trop d'ttcnduo h oo termo On autorlscroit par 1 1 tous Its ecarts 
1 na^nn iblua. Un pocto n'aurolt plus qu’h cxpnmer avoc force toutes los pens* in 
qui lui vicndroiont snuocwnvomout, il so ttowlruit dispensd d’en examiner It 
nqiport, et do so fain.’ «n 1 1.. , mil i un us- .is- no | n Uomuil ii in it 

dta iHKiutta II n’y itimi u ««» n ■< nu i u 1 1 , in i ii i n, i • n *1. i.* * i m»i •"*, < 
et cojiondent l’autcui m o«s»i «l ii i.i n pli - nilili n« , *,ii »rns u «• m i» ^ 
thlo Mills qui pml nnn ii il inliv .o itn i |k ill i* i hj ’i ili.iu I 

LIU* no lnissoroit qu’un dt jurdiwwment, causd par la luagmflccnco et 1 liarmonir lot 
fundus, sans y ftdre naltro quo des idtes confuses, qul cliusscrwluit , 1 unu uu 1 autre, 
an lluu do ixmcouxir uiboiiidIo & fixer ot & tfcburur l'esprit — (Kivu* un M D* 
la Mom, turn i Disco unj sor l’Oile 
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now mentioned. His genius was sublime ; his expressions 
an beautiful and happy, his descriptions picturesque But 
finding it a very barren subject to sing the praises of those 
who bad gamed the prize lfftlie public games, he is perpetually 
digressive, and fills up his Poems with Fables or the Gods 
and Heroes, that have little connexion either with his subject 
or with one another. The ancients admired him greatly , but 
as many of the histones of particular families and cities to 
which he alludes, are now unknown to ns, he is so obscure, 
partly from his subjects, and partly from bis rapid, abrupt 
manner of treating them, that, notwithstanding the beauty of 
his expression, our pleasure in reading him is much diminished. 
One would imagine, that many of his modem imitators thought 
the best way to catch Ills spirit, was to imitate his disorder and 
obscurity In several of the choruses of Eunpules and Sopho- 
cles, we have tho same kind of Lync Poetry as in Pindar, 
earned on with more clearness and connexion, and at the same 
time with much sublimity 

Of all the wnters of Odes, ancient or modern, there is none, 
that, in point of correctness, harmony, and happy expression, can 
vie with Horace He has descended from the Pindano rapture 
to a more moderate degree of elevation , and joins connected 
thought, and good sense, with the highest beauties of Poetry 

as belonging to tho Jde , and those Odes^ in which he attempts 
the sublime, are perhaps not always his best.* The peculiar 
character, in which he excels, is grace and elegance , and m tins 
Style of Composition, no Poet has ever attained to a greater 
perfection than Horace No Poet supports a moral sentiment 
with more dignity, touches a gay one more happily, or possesses 
the art of trifling more agreeably when he chooses to tnfle 
His language is so fortunate that with a single word or epithet, 
he often conveys a whole description to the fancy. Hence 
he ever has been, and will continue to be, a favourite Author 
with all persons of taste. 

Among the Latin Poets of later ages, there have been many 
imitators of Horace. One of the most distinguished is Casirair, 
a Polish Poet of the last century, who wiotc four books of Odes 
In graceful ease of expression, no is far inferior to the Roman 
He oftener affects the sublime , and m the attempt, like other 
Lyric Writers, frequently beoomes harsh and unnatural But, 
on several occasions, he discovers a considerable degree of 

* There is no Odo whatever of Horace's, without great beauties. But thongh 
I may be singular In my opinion, I cannot hulu thinking that m some of those 
Odee which nave been much admired for sublimity (such as Odo iv Lib. 4 
“ Qualem minlstrum ful minis olitom, ’ Ao ) there appears somowhat of a strunid 
and forced oflbrt to be lofty Tbe genius of this amiable pout shows itsuf 
according to my judgment, to greuter advantage in themes of a more temperate 
kind. 
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original genius, and poetical fire Buchanan, in some of hie 
Lyric compositions, is very elegant and classical 
Among the French, the Odes of Jean Baptiste llonsscau 
have been modi and justly celebrated They possess great 
beauty, both of sentiment and expression. They are animated, 
without being rhapsodical ; and ore not inferior to any poetical 
productions in the French Language 
In our own Language, wo have several Lync Compositions 
of considerable merit. Dryden’s Ode on St Cecilia, is well 
known Hr Gray is distinguished m some of Ins Odes, both 
tor tendomess and sublimity , and in Dodsley’s Miscellanies, 
several very beautiful Lync Poems aro to be found As to 
professed Pindaric Odes, they are, with a few exceptions, ho 
incoherent, os seldom to bo intelligible Cowloy, at all luneH 
harsh is doubly so m his Pindaric Compositions. In his Anacre- 
ontic Odes, be is much happier They are smooth and elegant , 
and, indeed, the most agreeable, and tko most perfect, in their 
kind, of all Mr. Cowley’s Poems 


LECTURE XL. 

DIDACTIC POETRY — DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

Having treated of Pastoral aud Lync Poetry, I proceeded next 
to Didactic Poetry , under which is included a numerous Class 
of Writings. The ultimate end of all Poetry, indeed of every 
Composition, should be, to make some useful impression on the 
mind. This useful impression is most commonly made in 
Poetry, by indirect methods , as by fable, by nanation, by repre- 
sentation of characters , but Duluclic I’octiy ojiculy professes 
its intention of couvcyiug knowledge ami iusIi notion. It differs, 
therefore, in the form only, not m the si-ojie .mil substance, from 
a philosophical, a moral, 01 & critical treatise m Prose At the 
same time, by means of its form, it has Kcvcial advantages over 
Prose Instruction By tho ulioim of Versification and Numbers, 
it renders instruction more agreeable , by the descriptions, 
episodes, and other embellishments, which it msv intern cave, it 
detains and engages the fancy , it lixes also uteml c imimstances 
morn deeply in tbe memory Hence, it is a hold, ivliorem a 
Poet may gain groat honour, may display both much genius, and 
much knowlcdgo and judgment. 

It may be executed ip different manners Tbe Poet may 
choose some instructive subject, and ho may treat it regtilailj, 
ind in form , or without intending a great or regular work, he 
may only inveigh against particular vices, or make some morn, 
observations an human life and characters, as is commonly dou» 
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m Satires and Epistles. All these come under the Denomina- 
tion of Didactic Poetry 

The highest species of it, is a regular treatise on some philo- 
sophical, grave, or useful subject. Of this nature wo have 
several, l with ancient and modem, of great merit and character 
such os Lucretius’s nix Books Do Return Nntura, Virgil’s 
Georgies, Pope’s Essay on (luticism, Akensidc’s Pleasures [of 
the Imagination, Armstrong on Health, Iloraeo'B Vida's, and 
Boileau’s Art of Poetry 

In all such works, ns instruction is the professed object, the 
fundamental merit consists in sound thought, just principles, 
elear and apt illustrations. The Poet must instruct , but lie 
must study, at the same time, to enliven his instructions, by the 
introduction of suuli figures, and such circumstances, as may 
amuse the imagination, may conceal the dryness of his subject, 
and emliellish it with poetical jmmtmg Virgil, in lus Georgies, 
presents us hero with a jierfeet model Ho has the art of 
raising and beautifying the most trivial circumstances in rural 
life When he is going to say, that tho labour of the country 
must begin m spring, he expresses himself thus 

Vera novo, gelidun earns cum montibus humor 
Loquitur, ct Zephyro putru se globs resolvit, 

Depress!) mupiat j vm turn nillu taurus aratro 
lngranurc, ct suho attntus splundcscare vomer * 

Instcail of telling his husbandman in plain language, that his 
crops will fail through bad management, Ihb language is, 
lieu magnum oltoniw fruntm spoctubis accrvuni, 
Concufuuique famom in eylvis solabere qiieixu-f 

Instead of ordering him to water Ins grounds, lie presents us 
with a beautiful landscape 

Knee snpercibo clivosi tramntis undam 
Elicit , ilia endens, raiicnin por ltovia murmur 
Sana ciot, Bcatebnsque areutia tempomt urvn f 

• While yot tho Spring In young, while earth uulm ils 
ITor frozen bosom to tho western winds, 

Whilo mountain snows dissolve agiuust the Sun, 

And Ktreainu yet new from precipices ran , 

Kv’n in this early ilawning of tho year, 

Produce tho plough and yoke the sturdy steer, 

And maul Inin till ho groans bcncuth lus toil, 
fDU his bright share is buried ru thu soil — D hyu ■ 
t On other crops yon may with envy look, 

And sluice for food the bug abandoned oak. — D kYtv.N 
f Bcbolil when burning Runs, or Synns* beams 
Stnko fiercely on thu held and withering stems. 

Down fmni tno summit of tho neiglrtwuring lulls, 

O’er the smooth stones lie ealls thu babbling rills 
Soon us he clears whnto'er their passage stayed, 

An I murks their future rnmmt with lus sindc, 

Before him scattering they prevent Ins pains, 

And roll with hollow murmurs o’er tiro plains. — W sutcit, 
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In all Didactic Works, method and order are essentially requi- 
site , not so strict and formal as m a Prose treatise , yet such as 
may exhibit clearly to the Header a connected tram of instruc- 
tion. Of the Didactic Poets, whom I before mentioned, Horace, 
in his Art of Poetry, is the one most censured for want of 
method. Indeed, if Horace be deficient m any thing throughout 
many of his Writing, it is in this, of not being sufficiently atten- 
tive to juncture ana connexion of parts. He writes always with 
case and gracefulness , but often m a manner Bomewhat loose 
and rambling. There is, however, in that work, much good 
sense and excellent criticism , and, if it be considered as intended 
for the regulation of the Homan Drama, which seems to have 
been the Author's chief purpose, it will be found to be a more 
complete and regular Treatise, tlian under the common notion 
of its being a System of the whole Poetical Art. 

With regard to Episodes and Embellishments, groat liberty is 
allowed to Writers of Didactic Poetry We soon tire of a 
continued senes of instructions, especially m a poetical woik, 
where we look for entertainment. The great art of rendering 
a Didactic Poem interesting, is to relieve and amuse the Beadei, 
by connecting some agreeable Episodes with the principal 
subject. These ore always the parts of the work which are best 
known, and which contnbuto moat to support the reputation of 
the Poet The pnucipal beauties of Virgil’s Georgies he m 
digressions of this kind, m winch the Author has exerted all the 
force of his genius , such as tlie prodigies that attended the 
death of Julius Ctesar, the Praises of Italy, the Happiness of a 
Country Life, the Fable of Aristeus, anil the moving Tale of 
Orpheus and Eirrydice In like manner, the favourite passages 
in Lucretius’s woik, and which alone could render such a dry 
anil abstract subject tolerable ill Pootry, are the Digressions on 
thu Evils of Superstition, the Praise of Epicurus and his Philo- 
sophy, the Description of the Plague, and Beveral other incidental 
illustrations, which are remarkably elegant, and adorn od with a 
sweetness and harmony of Versification peculiar to that Poet. 
There is indeed nothing m Poetry so entertaining or descriptive, 
but what a Didactic Writer of genius may be allowed to intro- 
duce 111 some part of his work , provided always, that Sueli 
Episodes arise naturally from the main subject, that they be 
not disproportioned m length to it , and that the Author know 
liow to descend with propriety to the plain, os well as how to 
nse to the bold and figured Style. 

Much art may be shown by a Didactic Poet, in connecting his 
Episodes happily with his subject. Virgil is also distinguished 
for his address m tins point. After seeming to have left his 
husbandmen, he again returns to them very naturally by lading, 
hold of some rural circumstance, to terminate his digression. 
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Thus, having spoken of the battle of P h araa l ia, he subjoins 
immediately, with much art . 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum flnlbus Hill, 

Agricola, mcurvo terrain molitus aratro, 

Ezesa invemet scabra rubigine pda 
Aut gravibus raatru galeas pulsabit manes, 

Gmndiaque effoesis mirabitur ossa sepulohrla.* 

In English, Dr Akenaide has attempted the most rich and 
poetical form of Didactic Writing, m his Pleasures of the Time , 
ingation , and though, m the execution of the whole, he is not 
equal, he has, in several ports, succeeded happily, and displayed 
much genius Dr Armstrong, m his Art of Preserving Health, 
has not aimed at so high a strain as the other ; bat he is more 
equal, and maintains throughout a chaste and correct elegance. 

Satires and Epistles naturally run into a more familiar Style, 
than Bolemn Philosophical Poetry As the manners and cha- 
racters which occur in ordinary life, are their subjects, they 
require being treated with somewhat of the ease and freedom of 
conversation, and hence it is commonly the “muaa pedestns,” 
which reigns in such Compositions 

Satire, in its first state among the Homans, had a form dif 
ferent from what it afterwards assumed Its origin is obscure 
and has given occasion to altercation among. Critics. It seem 
to ha\e been at first a relic of the Ancient Comedy, wnttei 
partly in prose, partly in Verse, and abounding "with scurrility 
Ennius and Lucilius corrected its grossness , and, at last, Horara 
brought it into that form, which now gives the denomination to 
Satirical Writing. Beformation of manners is the end which 
it professes to have in view , and in order to this end, it assumes 
the liberty of boldly censuring vice and vicious characters It 
has been earned on in threo different manners, by the three 
great Ancient Satinets, Horace, Juvenal, and Porsius Horace’s 
Stylo has not much elevation He entitles his Satires, Scr- 
moucs,” and seems not to have intended rising much higher than 
^rose put into numbers His manner is easy and graceful 
__ they are rather the follieB and weaknesses of mankind, than, 
their enormous vices, which he chooses for the object of his 
Satire He reproves with a smiling aspect , and while he 
moralizes like a sound Philosopher, discovers, at the same time, 
the politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious and 
declamatory. He has more strength and fire, and more eleva- 
tion of Style, than Horace , but is greatly inferior to him in 

* Then, after length of time, the iab’rmg swalna 
Who torn the turf of than unhappy plains. 

Shall rusty arms from tho ploughed farrows take. 

And ovor empty helmets pass the mko , 

Amused at antique titles on tho stones. 

And mighty i olios of gigantic houea— Danunr 
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gracefulness and ease. TTi« Satire is more zealous, more sharp 
and pointed, us being generally directed against more flagitious 
characters As Scaligor says of him, “ ardet, mstat, jugulat,” 
whereas Horace's character is, “ admissus circum prmcordia 
ludit ” Perm us lias a greater resemblance of the forco and Are 
of Juvenal, than of the politeness of Horace He is dis- 
tinguished tor sentiments of noble and sublime morality. He is 
a nervous and lively writer , but withal, often harsh and 
obscure 

Poetical Epistles, when employed ou moral or critical subjects, 
seldom rise into n higher strain of Poetry than Satires. In the 
form of an Epistle, indeed, many other subjects ^pay bo handled, 
and either Love Poetry, or Elegiac, may ue carried on , as in 
Ovid's Epistoho Tlerodinui, and Ins Epietolio de Ponto Such 
works as these are designed to bo merely Bentimontal , and its 
their mciit consists in being propci expressions of the passiun 
or sentuiient which forms the subject, they may assume any 
tone oi Poetiy that is suited to it Put Dnuloctic Epistles, ot 
which I now speak, seldom admit of much elevation They aie 
commonly intended as observations uu Authors, oi on Lift? .mil 
Characters , in delivering winch, the Poet does uot purpose to 
compose a formal treatise, 01 to ooiihuo himself strictly to regu- 
lar method, but gives scope to his genius on Romo parboil la 1 
theme which, at tliu tunc, lisa piompted him to write. In .ill 
Didactic Poetiy of this kind it is an important mlo, “ quicqmd 
precipes, esto hrovis " Much of the grace, both of Satirical and 
Epistolary Writing, consists in a spirited conciseness. Tins 
giveBTmmeh composition an edge and a liveliness, which strike 
the fancy and keep attention awake. Much ot their mont 
de [lends also <m just anil happy representations of characters 
As they are not supported by those nigh beauties of descriptive 
and poetical languago which adorn other compositions, we expect 
m return, to bo entertained with lively paintings of men ami 
manners, which ore always pleasing, and m these, a eeitam 
spnghtliness mid turn ot wit liuds its proper place The higliei 
species of Pootry soldom admi t it , but hero it is seasonable oml 
beautiful. 

In all these respects, Hr Pope’s Ethical Epistles dcseivo to 
he mentioned with signal honoui, as a model, next to pci feet, ot 
this kind ot poetry. Here, perhaps, Uic strength of fits genius 
appeared. In the more sublime parts of Poetry he is uot so 
distinguished. In the enthusiasm, the fire, the force and copi- 
ousness oi poetic genius, Dryden, though a much less correct 
Writer, appears to have been Hupenor to him One can scarce * 
think that lie was capable of Epic or Tragic Poetiy , but within 
a oeitaiu limited region, he has been outdone by no i’oet JLIis 
tianslation of the Iliad will romain a lasting monument to his 
honour, as the most elegant and highly finished translation that 

i : 2 
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perhaps, ever was given of any poetical work That he was 
not incapable of tender Poetry, appears from the Epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard, and from the Verses to the Momory of an 
unfortunate Lady, which arc almost his only sentimental produc- 
tions , and which indeed are excellent m their kihd ti nt t.lm 
qualities for whifljj_he is chiefly distinguished are, judgment and 
wit, with a concise and happy expression, and a melodious 
verafficationr Pew "Poets ever had more wit, and at the same 
time more judgment, to direct the proper employment of that 
wit. This renders his Rape of the Lock the greatest master- 
piece that was ever composed, in the gay and sprightly Style ; 
and in his Be runs works, such os his Essay on Man, ana his 
Ethic Epistles, nis Wit just discovers itself as much, as to give a 
proper seasoning to grave reflections. His imitations of Horace 
are so peculiarly happy, that one is at a loss, whether most to 
admire the original, or the copy ; and they are among the few 
imitations extant, that have all the grace and ease of an original 
TTm paintings of characters are natural and lively in a high 
degree and never was any Writer bo happy in that concise 
spirited Style, which gives animation to Satires and Epistles 
We are never so sensible of the good effects of rhyme in English 
verse, as in reading these parts of his works. We see it adding 
to the Style, an elevation which otherwise it could not have 
possessed , while at the same tune he manages it so artfully, that 
it never appears in the least to encumber him ; but, on the con- 
trary, serves to increase the liveliness of his manner He tells 
us lumself, that he could express moral observations more con- 
cisely, and therefore more forcibly, in rhymo, than hf could do in 
Prose 

Among moral and Didactic Poets, Dr. Yonng is of too great 
eninence to bo passed over without notice In afi his works, the 
marks of strong genius appear His Universal Passion, possesses 
the full merit of that animated concis ene ss of Style, and lively 
description of. ehjuwetjwy" which 1 mPTitinnud os particularly 

requisite in Satirical and "Didactic compositions Though his 
wit may be often thought too sparkling, and his sentences too 
pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is so great, as to entertain 
every Bender In his Night Thoughts, there is much enorgy of 
expression , m the three first, there are several pathetic 
passages ; and scattered through them all happy images and 
allusions, as well as pious reflections occur. But the senti- 
ments are frequently over-strained, and turgid ; and the Style 
is too harsh and obscure to be pleasing Among French 
Authors, Boileau has undoubtedly much ment in Didactic 
Poetry. Their later Critics are unwilling to allow him any 
any great share of original geuius, or poetie fire. * But Ins 
Art ot poetry Ins Satires ana Epistles, must ever be esteemed 
• t id. Pobtique Francois de MarmonteL 
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eminent, not only for solid and judicious thought, but for cor- 
rect and elegant poetical expression, aud fortunate imitation of 
the Ancients. 

From Didactic, I proceed next to treat of Descriptive Poetry, 
where the highest exertions of genius may be displayed. By 
Descriptive Poetry, I do rot mean any one particular species or 
form of composition. There are few Compositions of any 
length, that can be called purely Descriptive, or wherein the 
Poot proposes to himself no other object but merely to describe, 
without employing narration, action, or moral sentiment, as the 
ground-work of his piece Description is generally introduced 
as an embellishment, rather than made the subject of a regular 
work But though it seldom form a separate speciea of writing 
yet into every species of Poetical Composition, Pastoral, Lyric, 
Didactic, Epic, and Dramatic, it both enters and possesses m each 
of them a very considerable place , so that m treating of Poetiy, 
it demands no small attention 

Description is the great test of a Poet’s imagination, and 
always distinguishes an original from a second-rate genius To 
a writer of the inferior class, Nature, when at any time he at- 
tempts to describe it, appears exhausted by those who have gone 
before him m the same tract. Ho sees nothing new or peculiar, 
in the object which he would paint , Ins conceptions of it are 
loose and vague ; and his expressions, of course, feeble and ge- 
neral. He gives us words rather than ideas , we meet with the 
Language indeed of Poetical Description, but we apprehend the 
object described very indistinctly. Whereas a true Poet makes 
us imagine that we see it before our ejres , he catches the dis- 
ting uishing features , he gives it the colours of life and reality , 
he places it m such a light that a painter could copy after lum. 
This happy talent is chiefly owing to a strong imagination, 
which first receives a lively impression of the object , and then, 
by employing a proper selection of circumstances in describing 
it, transmits that impression in its hill force to the imagination 
of others. 

In this selection of circumstances, lies the great art of Pictu- 
resque Description. In the first place, they ought not to be 
vulgar, and common ones, such as are apt to pass by without re- 
mark , but, as much os possible, now and ongiual, which may 
catch the fancy, and draw attention In the next place, they 
ought to be such as particularise the object described^ aud mark 
it strongly. No description that rests in generals can be good. 
For we can conceive nothing clearly in the abstract , all distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. In the third place, all the 
circumstances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece ; 
that is, when describing a great object, every circumstance 
brought into view should tend to aggrandize , or, when describ- 
ing a gay and pleasant one, should tend to beautify, that, by this 
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means, the impression may rest upon the imagination, complete 
and entire , and lastly, the circumstances m description Bliould 
he expressed with conciseness, and with simplicity , for when 
either too much exaggerated, or too long dwelt upon and extend- 
ed, they never fail to enfeeble the impression that is designed to 
he made Brevity, almost always, contributes to vivacity 
These general rules will be best understood by illustrations 
founded on particular instances. 

Of all professed Descriptive Compositions, the largest and 
fullest that I am acquainted with, m any language, is Mr 
Thomson’s Seasons , a woik which possesses very uncommon 
merit. The Style m the nudst of much splendour and strength, 
is sometimes harsh, and may lie censured as deficient m ease 
aid distinctness But notwithstanding this defect, Thomson is 
a strong and beautiful Descnbcr , foi ho had a fueling heart, and 
a warm imagination He had Btudied and copied nature with 
rare Enamoured of her beauties, ho not only described them 
properly, but felt their impression with strong sensibility The 
impression which he felt, lie transmits to his Benders , and no 
person of taste can peruse any one of his Seasons without having 
the ideas and feelings winch Wong to that Season, recalled, and 
rendered present to his mind Several instances of most beau- 
tiful description might be given from him , such as the shower 
in Spring, the morning m Summer, and the man perishing in 
snow m Winter. But at present, I shall produce a passage of 
another kind, to show the power of a single well chosen circum- 
stance, to heighten a description In lus Summer, relating the 
effects of heat in the tornd zone, ho is lend to take notice 
of the Pestilence that destroyed the English fleet at Car- 
thagena, under Admiral Vernon , when he lius the following 
lines 

You, gallant Vornon, saw 
The miserable scene ; you pitying saw 
To infant weakness sunk the warrior's orma , 

Saw the deep rocking pang , the ghostly form , 

The Up pale quiv'rmg , and the buamloss eye 
No more with ardour bught, you heard the groans 
Of agonizing ships from slioie to shore. 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the sullen waves, 

The frequent corse — L. 1060 

All the circumstances hero arc properly chosen for setting 
this dismal scene m a strong light Defore our eyes But 
what is most striking in the picture, is the last image We 
are conducted through all the scenes of distress, till we 
come to the mortality prevailing m the fleot, which a vulgar 
Poet would have described by exaggerated expression- 
concerning the multiplied trophicH and victories of death But 
how much more is the imagination impressed by this single 
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circumstance, of dead bodies, thrown overboard every night , 
of the constant sound of their falling into the waters , and of 
the Admiral listening to this melancholy sound, so often striking 
his car, 

Hoard nightly plunged, amid the sullen waves, 

Tho frequent corse.* 

Mr Parnell’s Tale of the Hermit is conspicuous, throughout 
the whole of it, for beautiful Descriptive Narration The man- 
ner of the Hermit’s setting forth to visit the world , his meeting 
with a companion, and the houses m which they are successively 
entertained, of tho vain man, the covetous man, and the good 
man, are pieces of very fine painting, touched with a light and 
delicate pencil, overcluu-gud with no superfluous colouring, and 
conveying to us a lively idea of the objects Bat of all the 
English Poems in the Descriptive Style, the richest and 
most remarkable are MUton’s Allegro and Penseroso The 
collection of gay images on the one hand, and of melancholy 
ones on the other, exhibited m these two small but inimi- 
tably fine Poems, are as exquisite as can be conceived They 
ore, mdeed, the storehouse whence many succeeding Poets 
liave enriched tlicir descriptions of Biniilar subjects , and 
they alone are sufficient for illustrating the observations which 
I made concerning the proper selection of circumstance in De- 
scriptive writing. Take, for instance, the following passage from 
the Penseroso , 

I walk unseen 

On the dry, smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering Moon, 

Hiding near her highest noon, 
lake one that hud been led astray 
Through the IIuncii's wide pathless way, 

* Tho eulogtnm which Dr Jehnnon, in his Lie os of the Poets, given of Thomson, 
is high, slid, m my opinion very just “ As a writer, he la entitled to one pr use 
of the highest kind, his mode of thinking, and of expiwning lus thoughts is 
original His blank Torso ue liu more tho blank verao of Milton, or of any other 
poet, than the rhymes of Prior are tliu rhymes of Cowloy His numbers, Ins 
pauses, his dictum, are of hia own growth, without transcription, without 
mutation He thinks in s poculinr train, and ho thinks always os a man of grume. 
He looks nmiul on uaturo and life, with tliu eye which nature bestows only on a 
lust , the eyo that distinguishes in everything presented to its view, whatever 
there is on which hneglTiatlun call delight to be detained , and with u mind that 
at once oompniliondii tho vast and attends to the uuunte. The render of tho 
Bcenona wonders that ho never eaw before wliat Thomson shows him, and tliut he 
never yet has felt what Thomson impresses- Hla descriptions of extended scenes, 
and general efforts, bring before ns the whole magnificence of nature, whether 
pleasing or droadml The gaiety of Spring, the splendour of Summer, the 
tmnquuhty at Autumn, and the horror of Winter, take. In their torn, possession 
of the mind The Poet leads ns through the appearance of tilings, ss they era 
successively vanod by the vldsaitndes of the year, and imparts to us eu much of 
hla own enthusiasm, that our thoughts expand with Ills imagery, ana kindle with 
ids sentiments " Tue censure which tho same eminent critic jiassca upoi Them 
eon’s die ton, la no leas Just end well founded, that " it is too exuberant, and may 
sometimes bo charged with filling tlio ear mom than the mind 
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And oft u if her head ihe bowed, 

Stooping through n fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of ruing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over gome wide watered shore, 

Swinging slow with solemn roar 
Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed place will fit, 

Where glowing ombers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom , 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on tho hearth. 

Or the bellman s drowsy charm, 

To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour, 

Be seen m some high lonely tower. 

Where I may outwatoh the Bear 
With thnoe great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in his fleshy nook , 

And of those Dscmons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Here, there are no unmeaning general expressions ; all is 
particular , all is picturesque ; nothing forced or exaggerated , 
but a simple style, and a collection of Btrong expressivo images, 
which ore all of one class, and recall a number of similar ideas 
of the melancholy kind particularly the walk by moonlight , the 
sound of the curfew bell heard distant , the dynig embers in 
the chamber , the bellman’s call ; and the lamp seen at midnight 
in the high lonely tower We may observe, too, the concise- 
ness of tho Poet’s manner He does not rest long on one cir- 
cumstance, or employ a great many words to describe it , which 
always makes the impression faint and languid , but placing it 
m one strong point of view, full and clear before the reader, ho 
there leaves it. 

“From his shield and his helmet,” says Homer, describing 
one of his heros in battle, “ From his shield and his helmet, 
there sparkled an incessant blaze , like the autumnal star, when 
it appears in its brightness from the waters of the ocean ” This 
is snort and lively • but when it comes into Mr Pope’s hand, 
it evaporates m three pompous lines, each of which repeats the 
same image in different words 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 

His beamy shield emits a living ray, 

Th’ unweanod blaze incessant streams supplies * 

Like the red star that fires th’ autumnal skies. 

It is to be observed, in general, that, m describing solemn 
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or great objects, the concise manner is, almost always, proper. 
Descriptions of gay and smiling scenes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolonged , as strength is not the predominant 
quality expected m these But where a sublime or a pathetic 
impression is intended to be made, energy is above all things 
required. The imagination ought then to be seized at once ; 
and it is for more deeply impressed by one strong and ardent 
image, than by the anxions minuteness of laboured illustration. 
— “ His face was without fonu, and dark,” says Ossian, describ- 
ing a ghost , “ the stars dim twinkling through his form , thrice 
he sighed over the hero , and thrice the winds of the night 
roared around " 

It deserves attention too, that in describing inanimate natural 
objects, the Poet, m order to enliven his description, ought 
always to mix living beings with them The scenes of dead and 
still life are apt to pall upon ub, if the Poet do, not suggest 
sentiments, and introduce me and action into his description. 
This is well known to every painter who is a master of his art 
Seldom has any beautiful landscape been drawn, without some 
human being represented on the canvas, as beholding it, or 
on some account concerned in it. 

Hie gohdi fontes, Me mollia prats Lycor], 

111c uetnuB , hie ipso tecum consumerer sovo * 

The touching part of these fine lines of Virgil’s is the last, 
which sets before us the interest of two lovors m this rural 
Beene A long description of the “ fonta ,” the “ ttetmu," and 
the “ jjrata ," m the most poetical modern mruuci, would have 
lieen insipid without this stroke, which, m a few words, brings 
home to the heart all the beauties of the place “ hie ipso tecum 
consumerer mvu ” It is a great beauty m Milton’s Allegro, that 
it is all ahve and full of persons. 

Every thing, aa I before said, m description, should be as 
marked and particular aa possible, m order to imprint on the 
mind a distinct and complete image A hill, a river, or a hike, 
rises up more conspicuous to the fancy, when some particular 
lake, or nver, or hill, u specified, than when the terms are left 
general. Most of the ancient writers have been sensiblo of the 
advantage wbich this giveB to description Thus, m that 
beautiful Pastoral Composition, the Song of Solomon, the 
images are commonly particularized by the objects to which 
they allude “ It is the roHe of Sharon , the lily of the valleys ; 
the flock which feeds on Mount Gilead, the stream which comes 
from Mount Lebanon. Como with me from Lebanon, my 

< Here cooling fountains roll through flow’ry meads. 

Hero wood*. Lycoria, lift their verdant hauls , 

Hare could I wear my aiiclem llfo awny, 

And In thy aims insensibly decay —Visa Eel X- Wabtojc 
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Spouse ; look from the top of Amana, from the top of Shentr 
and Hennon, from the mountains of the leopards ” Ch iv u 
So Horace 

Quid dedic&tum posolt Apollmem 
Yates ? quid orat de patera novum 
Fundens liqunrem ! non opunaB 
Bardinte segetes feracis, 

Non astuosm grata Calabria) 

Aimenta , non auruin nut ebnr Indioum, 

Non rura, qua) Linn quietA 
Stordot aquil, taciturnus amnia.* — Lib 1 Ode 31 

Both Homer and Virgil are remarkable for the talent of 
Poetical Description In Virgil’s Second ^Eueid, where he 
describes the burnmg and sacking of Troy, the particulars arc 
so well selected and presented, that the reader finds himself 
in the midst of that scene of horror. The death of Priam, 
especially, may be singled out as a master-piece of description 
All the circumstances of the aged monarch arraying himself in 
armour, when ho finds the enemy making themselves masters 
of the city his meeting with his family, who arc taking shelter 
at an altar in the court of the palace, ami their placing him in 
the midst of them; his indignation whon he beholds Pyrrhus 
slaughtering one of his sons , the feeblo dart which he tin own , 
with Pyrrhus’s brutal behaviour, and Ills manner of putting the 
old man to death, are painted m the most affecting manner, ami 
with a masterly hand All Homer’s battlos, and Milton’s ac- 
count, both of Paradise and of the Infernal Itegions, furnish 
many beautiful instances of Pootical Description Ossion, ton, 
punts in strung and lively colours, though he employs few cir- 
cumstances , and his chief excellency lies in painting to the 
heart. One of Ins fullest Descnptious is, the following of the 
ruins of Balclutha “I have seen the walls of Balclutlia, but 
they were desolate The fire had resounded within the halls , 
ana the voice of the people is now heard no more The stream 
of Clutha was removed irom its place by tho fall of the walls , 
the thistle shook there its lonely huud , the moss whistled tu 
the wind The fox looked out at the window , the rank grass 
waved round lus head Desolate is the dwelling of Moma 

* Whon at Apollo’s hnllowed shrlno 
Tho poet hulls tho power dfeano, 

And hero Ids tint libation pours. 

What is ihu blessing ho Implores I 
Ho nor desires tho swelling grain. 

That yellows o'or HurdinWo plain, 

Nor tho fuir herds Uint lowing fowl 
On wnrm Calabria's fluwery mead , 

Nor ivory of spotless shine , 

Nor gold forth fluiuiug from the mine , 

Nor tho noli fluids that hlrls laves, 

Auil eute away with silent waves.— F iukcis. 
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Silence ie m the house of her fathom. " Slmkspeare cannot he 
omitted on this occasion, as singularly eminent ioi painting with 
the pencil of nature Though it bo in manners and characters 
that his chief excellency lies, yet his scenery also is often ex- 
quisite, and happily described by a single stroke, as m that hue 
line of the “Merchant of Venice,” which conveys to the f.incy 
ns natural and beautiful an image as can poBtubly be exhibited 
in so few words 

How sweet tho moonlight sleeps upon tins bank 1 
Here will wo ait, to. 

Much of the beauty of Descriptive Poetry depends upon a 
right choice of Epithets Many Poets, it niUBt be confessed, am 
too careless in this particular Epithets aro frequently brought 
in merely to complete the verse, or make the rhymo answer , 
nnd hence they are so unmeaning and redundant , expletive 
words only, which m place of adding any thing to the descrip- 
tion, clog and enervate it Virgil’s “ Liquidi fontes,” and 
Horace's “ Prata cams albicant pruinis,” must I 11111 afraid, he 
assigned to this class , for to denote by an epithet that water is 
liquid, or that snow is white, is no better than mere tautology 
Every epithet should either add a new idea to the word which it 
qualifies, or at least servo to raise and heighten its known 
signification So m Milton, 

Who shall attempt with wandering feet 
Tho dark, unbottomod infinite abyss, 

And through the palpable obscure, find out 
His uncouth way! or spread lus airy flight. 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 

Over tho vast abrupt ? — B. II 

' The epithets employed here plainly add strength to the 
description, and assist the fancy m conceiving it ; — the wander- 
ing feet —the unbottomod abyss — tho palpable obscure— the 
uncouth way — tho indefatigable wing — serve to render the 
linages more complete and distinct. But there are many general 
epithets, winch, though they appear to raise the signification of 
the word to which they are joined, yet leave it so undetermined, 
and are now become bo trite and beaten in poetical language, .is 
to be perfectly insipid Of this kind are “ barbarous discord — 
hateful envy— mighty chiefs — bloody war — gloomy shades— 
direful scenes,” and a thousand more of the same kind which we 
meet with occasionally in good Poets , but with which Poets of 
inferior genius abound every where, as tho great props of their 
affected sublimity They give a sort of swell to tho language, 
and raise it aho/c the tone of prose ; but they serve not m the 
least to illustrate the object described, on the contrary, thty 
load the Style with a Languid verbosity 

Sometimes it it in the power of a Poet of genius, by one 
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well-chosen epithet, to accomplish a description, and by means 
of a single word, to paint a whole scene to the fancy. We may 
remark this effect of an epithet in the following fine lines of 
Mdton’s Lycidas * 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remoreelees deep 
Closed o'er the hoed of your loved Lycidau 1 
For neither were ye playing on the steep. 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream. 

Among these wild scenes, “ Deva’a wizard stream," is admi- 
rably imaged , by this one word, presenting to the fancy all the 
romantic ideas of a river floating through a desolate country, 
with banks haunted by wizards and enchanters. Ak in to this 
is an epithet which Horace gives to the river Hydaspes. A 
good man, says he, stands in need of no arms . 

Sive per Syrtca iter CBstuosas, 

Sive fact urns per mhoapitnlem 
Caucasum , vel quse looa fabuloaua 
Lonibit Hydaspes.* 

This epithet “ fabulosus ” one of the commentators on Horace 
has changed into “sabluosus” or sandy; substituting, by a 
strange want of taste, the common and trivial epithet of the 
sandy river, in place of that beautiful picture which the Poet 
gives us by calling Hydaspes the Bomantic Elver, or the scene 
of Adventures and Poetic Tales 

Virgil has employed an epithet with great beauty and pro- 
priety, when aocountmg for Deedalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his son Icarus . 

Bis oonatus erat casus offinger® in auro, 

Bis patriot oecidflre minus. f — A! if VI 

These instances and observations may give some just idea of 
true poetical description We have reason always to distrust an 
Author’s descriptive talents, when we find him laborious and 
turgid, amassing common-place epithets and general expressions, 
to work up a high conception of .some object, of which, aftei 

* Whether through Libia's burning lands 
Our ioumoy loads, or Uoythia's lands, 

Amidst th' inhospitablo waste of snows, 

Or where the fabuluus HyiLisiws flows —Faucis 
t Horo haplea Icarus had found Ills port, 

Had not the father's grief restrained his art. 

He twice essayed to cast his son in gold. 

Twice from his hand he dropped the forming mould.— Danss 
In this translation the thought is Justly given , but the beauty of the exprcsslo'i 
" patrits menus ” which in the original conveys the thought with so mui.il 
tenderness, is lost. 
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all, we can form but an indistinct idea. The best describe rs are 
simple and concise They set before ns such features of an 
object, as, on the hrst view, strike and warm the fancy they 
give us ideas which a Statuary or a Painter could lay hold ot, 
and woik after them which is one of the strongest and most 
decisive trial of the reals merit of Description. 


LECTURE YT.T. 

THE POETRT OP THE HEBREWS 

Amono die various kinds of Poetry, which we are at present 
employed in examining, the Ancient Hebrew Poetry, or that of 
the Scriptures, justly deserves a place. Viewing these sacred 
hooks in no higher light, then as they present to os the most 
nuciont monuments of Poetry extant at this day in the world, 
they afford a curious object of Criticism. They display the 
Uste of a remote ago and country. They exhibit a species of 
Composition, very different from any other with winch we are 
acquainted, and, at the same tune, beautifuL Considered as 
Inspired Writings, they give rise to discussions of another kind. 
But it is onr business, at present, to considci them not in a 
theological, but in a critical view and it must needs givo plea- 
sure, if wo shall find the beauty and dignity of the Composition 
adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. Dr.Lowtli's 
learned treatise, u l)e Sacra Poesi Hcbrteorum,” ought to be 
perused by all who desire to becomo thoroughly acquainted with 
this subject. It ib a work exceedingly valuable, both for the 
cleganco of its composition, and for the justness of the criticism 
which it contains. In this Lecture, as I cannot illustrate the 
subject with more benefit to the Header than by following the 
track of that ingenious Author, I shall make much use of his 
observations. 

I need not spend many words m showing, that among the 
books of tho Ola Testament there is such an apparent diversity 
in Style as sufficiently discovers, which of them are to be con- 
sidered as Poetical, and whicL, as Prose Compositions While 
the historical books, and legislative writings of Mosea, are 
evuluntly Prosaic in the composition, the Book of Job, the 
Psalms of David, tho Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, a great part of the Prophetical Writings, and several 
passages scattered occasionally through the historical books, 
carrying the most plain and distinguishing marks of Poetical 
Writing 

There is not the least reason for doubting, that originally 
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these were written in verse, or some kind of measured numbers ; 
though as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew Language 
is now lost, we are not able to ascertain the nature or the 
Hebrew verso, or at most can ascertain it but imperfectly 
Concerning this point there have been great controversies among 
learned men, which it is unnecessary to our present purpose to 
discuss. Taking the Old Testament m our own Translation, 
which is extremely literal, we find plain marks of many parts of 
the original being written in a measured Style , and the “ dis- 
jecta membra postal ” often show themselves. Let any person 
read the Historical Introduction to the book of Job, contained 
m the first and second chapters, and then go on to Job’B speech 
m the beginning of the third chapter, and he cannot avoid being 
sensible, mat he passes all at once from the region of Prose to 
that of Poetry Not only the poetical sentiments, and the 
figured Style, warn him of the change , but the cadence of the 
sentence, and the arrangement of the words, aro sensibly altered , 
the change is as great as when ho passes from reading Cseaar’s 
Commentaries, to read Virgil’s ASneid. This is sufficient to 
show that the Sacred Scriptures contain, what must be called 
pootry in the strictest sense of that word ; and I shall after- 
wards show, that they contain instances of most of the different 
forms of Poetical Writing It may be proper to remark, in 
passing, that hence arises a most invincible argument m honour 
of Poetry No person can imagine that to be a frivolous and 
contemptible art, which has been employed by Writers under 
divme inspiration, and has been chosen as a proper channel for 
conveying to the world the knowledge of divme truth. 

From the earliest tunes, Music and Poetry were cultivated 
among the Hebrews. In the days of tho Judges, mention is 
made of the schools or Colleges of the Prophets where one 
part of the employment of the persons framed m such schools 
was, to sing tho praises of God, accompanied with various 
instruments In the first book of Samuel (chap x 7), we find, 
on a public occasion, a company of theso Prophets coming down 
from the lull whero their Bchool was, “ prophesying,” it is saul, 
' “ with the psaltery, tabret, and harp before them.” But m the 
days of King David, Musio and Poetry were earned to their 
greatest height. For the service of the tabernacle, he appointed 
four thousand Levites, divided m twenty-four courses, and 
marshalled under several leaders, whoso sole business it was to 
sing Hymns, and to perform the instrumental music m the public 
worhip Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, were the chief directors 
of the Music ; and, from the titles of some Psalms, it would 
appear that they were also eminent composers of Hymns or 
Sacred Poems. In chapter xxv of the first book of Chronicles, 
an account is given of David’B institutions, relating to the 
Sacred Music and Poetry , which were certainly more costly, 
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more splendid and magnificent, than ever obtained in the public 
service of any other nation. 

The general construction of the Hebrew Poetry is of a smgu- 4 
la r nature, and peculiar to itself It consists m dividing every 


which answer to one another, both m sense and sound In the 
first member of the period a sentiment is expressed , and m the 
second member, the same sentiment is amplified, or is repeated 
in different terms, or sometimes contrasted with its opposite , 
but m such a manner that the same structure and nearly the 
same number of words is preserved This is the general strain 
of all the Hebrew Poetry Instances of it occur everywhere on 
opening the Old Testament. Thus in PBalm xevi , “ Sing unto 
the Lord a new song — Sing nnto the Lord, all the earth Sing 
unto the Lord, and bless his name — show forth his salvation from 
day to day. Declare his glory among the heathen — his wonders 
among all the people. For the Lord is great, and greatly to he 
praised — He is to be feared above all the Gods. Honour and 
majesty are before him — Strength and beauty are in his sanctu- 
ary ” It is owmg, m a great measure, to this form of Composi- 
tion that our version, though m Prose, retains so much of a 
poetical cost. For tho version being strictly word for word after 
the original, the form and order of the original sentence are 
preserved , which by this artificial structure, this tegular alter- 
nation and correspondence of parts, makes the ear sensible of a 
departure from the common Style and Tone of Prose 

The origin of this form of Poetical Composition among the 
Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced from the manner in which 
• their Sacred Hymns were wont to be sung They were accom- 
panied with music, and they were performed by choirs or bands 
of singers and musicians, who answered alternately to each other 
When, for inatanco, one band began the Hymn thus “ The Lord 
feeigneth, let the earth rejoice ,” the chorus, or semi-chorus, took 
up the corresponding versiele, “ Let the multitude of the ules 
be glad thereof” — “ Clouds and darkness are round about him,” 
sung the one , the other replied, “ Judgement and ngliteousnesa 
are the habitation of hia throne " And in this manner their 
Poetry, when set to music, naturally divided itself into a succes- 
sion of strophes and antistroplies corresponding to each other 
whence, it is probable, the Antiphon, or Responsory, in the 
public religions service of so many Christian churches, derived 
its origin. 

We are expressly told, in the book of Ezra, that the Levites 
sung m tius manner, “ Altematun," or by course (Ezra 111 11 •; 
and some of David's Psalms hear plain marks of their being com- 
posed in order to be thus performed The twenty-fourth Psr hn, 
in particular, which is thought to have boon composed on the 
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great and solemn occasion of the Ark of the Covenant being 
, brought back to Mount Zion, must have had a noble effect when 
__ performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth has illustrated it 
' The whole people are supposed to be attending the procession. 
The Levites and Singers, divided into their several courses, and 
accompanied with all their musical Instruments, led the way 
Alter the Introduction to the Psalm, m the two first verses, 
when the procession begins to ascend the Sacred Mount, the 
question is put, as by a semi-chorus, “ Who shall ascend unto 
the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy place ?” 
The response is made by the full choruB with the greatest 
dignity- “He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; who 
hath not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” As 
the procession approaches to the doors of the Tabernacle, the 
chorus, with all their instruments, join m this exclamation “Lift 
up your hoads,yc rates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
ana the King of Glory shall oome m " Here the semi-chorus 
plainly breaks in, as with a lower voice, “Who is this King of 
Glory 1 ” and at the moment when the Ark is introduced into 
the Tabernacle, the response is made by the burst of the whole 
chorus “ The Lord, strong and mighty , the Lord, mighty in 
battle.” I take notice of this instance the rather, as it serves to 
show how mucli of the grace and magnificence of the Sacred 
Poems, as indeed of all Poems, depends npon our* knowing the 
particular occasions for which they were composed, and the 
particular cucumstancea to which they were adapted , and how 
much of this beauty must now be lost to us. through our imper- 
fect acquaintance with many particulars of the Hebrew history, 
and Hebrew rites * 

The method of Composition which has been explained, by 
correspondent versiclcs being universally introduced into the 
Hymns or musical Poetry of the Jews, easily spread itself 
through their other Poetical Writings, which were not designed* 
to he sung in alternate portions, and which therefore did not so 
much require this modo of Composition. But the mode became 
familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain solemn majesty 
of Style, particularly suited to sacred subjects Henco through- 
out tiie prophetical Writings, we find it prevailing as much as 
in the Psalms of David , as, for instance, in the Prophet Isaiah 
(chap. xL 1,) “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 
of the Lora is nsen upon thee For, lo t darkness shall cover 
the earth, and gross darkness the people But the Lord shall 
rise upon thee, and lus glory shall be seen upon thee, and the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of 
thy rising ” This form of writing is one of the neat character- 
istics of the ancient Hebrew Poetry , very different from, and 
even opposite to, the Style of the Greek and Roman Poets. 
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Independently of this peculiar mode of construction, the Sacred 
Poetry u distinguished by the highest beauties of Btrong, eon- 
eise, bold, and figurative expression 
Conciseness and strength, are two of its most remarkable cha- 
racters One might indeed at first imagine, that the practice of 
the Hebrew Poets, of always amplifying the same thought, by 
repetition or contrast, might tend to enfeeble their Style But 
they conduct themselves so as not to produce this effect Their 
sentences are always short. Few superfluous words ore used 
The some thought is never dwelt upon long To their concise- 
ness and sobriety of expression, their poetry is indebted for much 
of its sublimity j and all Writers who attempt the sublime, might 

5 rofit much, by imitating in this respect, the Style of the Old 
'estameut. For, as I Have formerly had occasion to show, 
nothing is so great an enemy to the Sublime, as prolixity or 
diffuseness. The mind is never so much affected by any great 
idea that is presented to it, as when it is struck all at once , by 
attempting to prolong the impression, we at the same time 
weaken it. Most of the ancient original Poets of all nations are 
simple and concise The superfluities and excrescences of Style 
wore the result of imitation in after-times ; when Composition 
passed into interior hands, and flowed from art and study, more 
than from native genius. 

No Writings whatever abound so much with the most bold 
and animated figures, as the Sacred Books. It ib proper to dwell 
a little upon this article , as, through our early familiarity with 
these books, a familiarity too often with the sound of the words, 
rather than with their sense and meaning, beauties of Style 
escape ub m the Scripture, which, m any other book, would draw 
particular attention. Metaphors, Comparisons, Allegories, and 
Personifications, are there particularly frequent. In order to do 
justice to these, it is necessary that we transport ourselves as 
much as we can into the land of Judea ; and place before our 
eyes that scenery, and those objects with whieh the Hebrew 
writers were conversant. Some attention of this kind is requi- 
site, in order to relish the writings of any Poet of a foreign 
eountry, and a different age. For the imagery of every good 
Poet is copied from nature and real life ; if it were not so, it 
•ould not be lively ; and therefore, in order to enter into tlio 
propriety of his images, we must endeavour to place ourselves in 
nis situation. Now we shall find, that the Metaphors and Com- 
parisons of the Hebrew Poets present to us a very beautiful view 
of the natural objects of their own country, and of the arts and 
employments of their common life. 

Natural objects are in some measure common to them with 
Poets of all ages and countries. Light and darkness, trt es and 
flowers, the forest and the cultivated field, suggest to them many 
beautiful figures. But} in order to relish their figures of tide 
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kind, we must take notice, that several of them arise from the 
particular circumstances of the land of Judea. During the sum- 
mer months, little or no rain falls throughout all that region. 
While the heats continued, the country was intolerably parched , 
want of water was a great distress , and a plentiful shower falling 
or a rivulet breaking forth, altered the whole face of nature, and 
introduced much higher ideas of refreshment and pleasure, than 
the like causes can suggest to us Hence, to represent distress^ 
such frequent allusions among them, “to a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is and hence, to describe a change front dis- 
tress to prosperity, their metaphors are founded on the foiling of 
showers, ana the bursting out of springs in the desert. Thus in 
Isaiah, — “ The wilderness and solitary place shall be glad, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose For in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert ; 
and the parched ground ah nil become a pool, and the thirsty land, 
springs of water, in the habitation or dragons there shall be 
grass, with rushes and reeds” Chap. xxxv. 1, 8, 7. Images of 
tins nature are very familiar to Isaiah, and occur in many parts 
of his book 

t Again, as Judea was a hilly country, it was, daring the rainy 
months, exposed to frequent inundations by the rushing of tor- 
rents, which came down suddenly from the mountarasLand carried 
every thing before them , and Jordan, their only great river, 
annually overflowed its banks. Hence the frequent allusions to 
“the noise, and to the ruahings of many waters,” and hence 
great calamities so often compared to the overflowing torrent, 
which, in such a country, mUHt have been images particularly 
striking ; “Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts; all thy waves and thy billows are gone over me” 
Psalm xlii. 7. 

The two most remarkable mountains of the country, were 
Lebanon and Carmel the former noted for its height, and the 
woods of lofty cedars that covered it ; the latter, for its beauty 
and fertility, the richness of its vines and olives. Hence, with 
the greatest propriety, Lebanon is employed os an image of 
whatever is great, strong, or magnificent. Carmel of what is 
smiling and beautiful. “The glory of Lebanon,” says Isaiah, 
“shall he given to it, and the excellency of Carmel" (xxxv 2), 
Lebanon is often put metaphorically for the whole state or peo- 
ple of Israel, for the temple, for the king of Assyria Carmel, 
for the blessings of peace and prosperity “ His countenance is 
as Lebanon,” says Solomon, speaking of the dignity of man’H 
appearance ; but when he describes female beauty, “ Thine head 
is like mount C&rmeL" Song v lfi, and vu 6 

It is farther to be remarked under this head, that in the 
images of the awful and terrible kind, with which the Sacred 
Poets abound, they plainly draw their descriptions from that 
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violenoe of the elements, sod those concussions of nature, wiili 
which their climate rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes 
were not unfrequent , and the tempests of hail, thunder, and 
lightning, in Judeea and Arabia, accompanied with whirlwinds 
and darkness, far exceed any thing of that sort which happens w 
mord temperate regions. Isaiah describes, with great majesty, 
the “ earth reeling to and fro like a drunkard," and “ removed 
like a cottage," (xxiv. SO). And in those circumstances of tgrror, 
with which an appearance of the Almighty is described m the 
18tli Psalm, when nil “ pavilion round about him was darkness , 
when hailstones and ooals of fire were his voice , and when, at 
Ins rebuke, the channels of the waters are said to be seen, and 
the foundations of the hills discovered though there may be 
some reference, as Dr. Lowtli thinks, to the history of God s 
descent upon Mount Sinai, yet it seems more probable, that the 
figures were taken directly from those commotions of nature 
with which the Author was acquainted, and which suggested 
stronger and nobler images than what now occur to us. 

Besides the natural objects of then- own country, we find the 
rites of their religion, and the arts and employments of their 
-common life, frequently employed as grounds of imagery among 
the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied with agri- 
culture and pasturage These were arts held m high honour 
among them , not disdained by their patriarchs, kings, and pro- 
phets. Little addicted to commerce, Separated fioui the rest of 
the world by their laws and their religion , they were, during 
the better days of their state, strangers in a grant measure to 
the refinements of luxuiy Hcnoe flowed, of course, the manr 
.illusions to pastoral life, to the “ green pastures and the still 
waters,” and to the care and watchfulness of a shepherd over his 
flock, which carry to tins day so much beauty and tenderness m 
them, in the twenty-third Psalm, nihl in many other passages of 
the Poetical Writings of Scripture. Hence, all the images 
founded upon rural employments, upon the wine-press, the 
threshing-floor, the stnbble and the chaff To disrelish all such 
images, is tbe effect of false delicacy. Homer is at least as 
frequent, end much more minute and particular in his similes, 
founded on what we now ‘call low life , out, m his management 
of them, for inferior to the Sacred Writers, who generally mix 
with their comparisons of this kind, somewhat of dignity and 
grandeur to ennoble them. What inexpressible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Isaiah, for instance, receive from 
the intervention of the Deity “ The nations shall rush like the 
rushmgs of many waters , but God shall rebuke them, and they 
*«i'a)l fly fkr off , and they shall be chased as the chaff of this 
mountain before the wind, and liko the down of the thistle 
before the whirlwind " 

Figurative allusions too, we frequently find, to the rites and 
rrt 
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ceremonies of their religion ; to the legal distinctions of things 
clean and nnlean ; to the mode of their Temple Service ; to the 
dress of their Priests, and to the most noted incidents recorded 
:n their Sacred History ; as to the destruction of Sodom, tile 
descent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous passage 
of the Israelites through the Bed Sea. The religion of wfeHe- 
lirews included the whole of their laws, and civil constitution, 
It via* full of splendid external ntes, that occupied their senses ; 
it waa connected with every part of their national history and 
establishment and hence, all ideas founded on religion, pos- 
sessed in this nation a dignity and importance peculiar to them- 
selves, and were uncommonly fitted to impress the imagination. 

From all this it results, that the imagery of the Sacred Poets, 

is. in a high degree, expressive and natural , it is copied directly 
from real objects, that were before their eyes ; it hss this advan- 
tage, of being more complete within itself more entirely founded 
on national ideas and manners, than that of moat other Poets 
in reading their works, we find ourselves continually in the land 
of Judiea. The palm-trees, and the cedars of Lebanon, are ever 
rising m our view. The face of their territory, the circum- 
stances of their climate, the manners of the people, and the 
august ceremonies of their religion, constantly pass under dif- 
ferent forms before us. 

The comparisons employed by the Sacred Poets ore generally 
short, touching on one point only of resemblance, ratlier than 
branching out into little Episodes. In this respect, they have 
perhaps an advantage over the Greek and Roman Authors , 
whose comparisons, by the length to which they are extended, 
g-metmies interrupt the narration too much, and cany too 
visible marks of study and labour. ' Whereas, in the Hehrew 
Poet", they appear more like the glowingB of a lively fancy, just 
glancing aside to some resembling object, and presently return- 
ing to its track. Such is the following fine companson, intro- 
duced to describe the happy influence of good government upon 
a people in what are called the last words of David, recorded in 
the second hook of Samuel, (xxiii. 3) “ He that ruleth over 

men must be just, ruling m the fear of God ; and he shall be as 
the light of tiie morning, when the s'un riseth , even a morning 
without clouds , as the tender grass springing out of the earth, 
by dear shining after ram.” This is one of tho most regular 
and formal comparisons m the Sacred Books 

Allegory, likewise^ is a figure frequently found in them 
When formerly treating of this figure, I gave for an instance of 

it, that remarkably fine and well-supported Allegory, which 
occurs m the eightieth Psalm, a herein the people of Israel are 
compared to a vine. Of Parables, which form a species of 
Allegory, the Prophetical Writings are frill . and if to us they 
sometimes appear obscure, we must remember, that is those 
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e-irly times, it was universally the mode throughout all the 
eastern nations, to convey sacred truths under mysterious figures 
and repiysentations. 

But the Poetical Figure, which beyond all others, elevates the 
Style of Scripture, and gives it a peculiar boldness and sub- 
limity, is Prosopopoeia or Personification No personification 
employed by any Poets, are so magnificent and striking as those 
of the Inspired Writers. On great occasions, they animate every 
part of nature ; especially, when any appearance or operation of 
the Almighty is concerned. “ Before nun went the pestilenee- 
the waters saw thee, O God, and were afraid— the mountains 
saw thee, and they trembled The overflowing of the water 
passed by — the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his bands 
on high'’ When inquiry is made about the place of wisdom. 
Job introduces the “ Deep, saying, R is not m me ; and the sea 
aaith. It is not m me. Destruction and death say, We have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears.” That noted sublime 
passage m the Book of Isaiah, which describes the fall of the 
King of Assyria, is full of personified objects , the fir-trees and 
cedars of Lebanon breaking forth into exultation on the fall of the 
tyrant ; Hell from beneath, stirring up all the dead to meet him 
at his coming , and the dead kings introduced as speaking, and 
joining in the triumph In the same strain afe these many lively 
and passionate apostrophes to cities and countries, to persons 
and things, with which the Prophetical Writings every where 
abound “ O tlmu sword of the Lord 1 how long will it he, ere 
thou be quiet? put thyself up into the scabbard, rest and be 
still How can it be quiet,” (as the reply is instantly made,) 
“seeing the Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and 
the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it" Jerem. xlvu. 6 

Iu general, for it would carry us too far to enlarge upon all 
the instances, the Style of the Poetical Books of the Ola Testar 
ment is, beyond the Style of all other Poetical Works, fervid, 
bold, and animated. It is extremely different from that regular 
correct expression, to which our ears are accustomed m Modern 
Poetry. It is the burst of inspiration. The scenes ore not 
coolly described, but represented, as passing before onr eyes. 
Every object, and every person, is addressed and spoken to, as if 
present , the transition is often abrupt ; the eoufleetton often 
obscure ; the persons are often changed , figures crowded and 
heaped upon one another. Bold sublimity, not correct elegance, 
is its character. We sea the spirit of the Writer raised beyond 
himself and labouring to find vent for ideas too mighty for his 
utterance. 

After these remarks on the Poetry of the Scripture in gene- 
ral, I shall conclude this Dissertation, with a short account of 
the different kinds of Poetical Composition m the Sacred Books , 
and of thn distinguishing characters of some of the chief Write! a. 
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The several kinds of Poetical Compoeitioo which we find iu 
Scripture, are chiefly the Didactic, Elegiac, Pastoral and Lyric. 
Of the Didactic species of Poetry, the Book of Proverbp is the 
principal instance The nine first Chapters of that Book are 
highly poetical, adorned with many distinguished graces, and 
figures of expression At the tenth Chapter, the Style is sen- 
sibly altered, and descends into a lower strain, which is conti- 
nued to the end ; retaining however that sententious, pointed 
manner, and that artful construction of peuod, which distinguish 
all the Hebrew Poetry. The Book of Ecclesiastes comes like- 
wise under this head , and some of the Psalms, as the 119th in 
particular 

Of Elegiac Poetry, many very beautiful specimens occur in 
Scnptufe ; such as the Lamentation of David over his friend 
Jonathan , several passaged m the Prophetical Books , and 
several of David’s Psalms, composed on occasions of distress and 
mourning The forty-second Psalm in Particular, is, m the high- 
est degree, tender and plaintive But the most regular and per- 
fect Elegiac Composition m the Soripture, perhaps in the wholo 
world, is the Book, entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah As 
the Prophet mourns in that book over the destruction of the 
Temple, and the Hola City, and the overthrow of the whole 
State, he assembles fill the affecting images which a subject so 
melancholy oould suggest The Composition is 'uncommonly 
artificial. By turns, the Prophet, and the city Jerusalem, are 
introduced, as pouring forth their sorrows ; and m the end, a 
chorus of the people send up the meet earnest and plaintive sup- 
plications to God The hues of the original, too, as may, in 
part appear from our Translation, are longer than is usual in the 
other kinds of Hebrew Poetry , and the melody is rendered 
thereby more flowing, and better adapted to the qnerimonioua 
strain of Elegy 

The Song of Solomon affords us a high exemplification 01 
Pastoral Poetry Considered with respect to its spiritual mean- 
ing, it is undoubtedly a mystical Allegory , in its form, it is a 
Dramatic Pastoral, or a peipetual Dialogue between personages 
in the character of Shepherds , and,' suitably to that form, it is 
full of rural and pastoral images, from beginning to end. 

Of Lyric Poetry, or that which is intended to be accompanied 
with Music, the Old Testament is full. Besides a great number 
of Hymns and Songs, which we find scattered m the Historical 
and Prophetical Books, such as the Song of Moses, the Song of 
Deborah, and many others of like nature, tiio whole Book of 
Psalm* Is to be considered as a collection of Sacred Odes. In 
these, we find the Ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, 
and supported with the highest spirit of Lyric Poetry , some- 
times sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant ,* sometimes solemn 
and magnificent ; sometimes tender and soft. Erom then* 
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instances, it dearly appears, that there are contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, {tall exemplifications of several of the chief kinds of 
Poetical Writing 

Among the efferent Composers of the Sacred Books, there is 
an evident diversity of style and manner ; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will contribute not a little 
towards our reading their writings with greater advantage. The 
most eminent of the Sacred Poets are, the Authors of the Books 
of Job, David, and Isaiah. As the Composition# of David are 
of the Lyric kind, there is a greater variety of style and manner 
m his works than in those of the other two. The manner in 
which, considered merely as a Poet, David chiefly excels, is the 
pleasing, the soft, and the tender. In his P salms, there are 
many lofty and sublime passages; bat in strength of descrip- 
tion, he yields to Job ; in sublimity, he yields to Isaiah. It is a 
sort of temperate grandeur, for which David is chiefly distin- 
guished .and to this he always soon re turns, when, upon some 
occasional he rises above it The Psalms in which he touches us 
most, are those in which he describes the happiness of the 
righteous, or the goodness of God ; expresses the tender breath- 
ing of a devout mind, or sends up moving and affectionate sup- 
plications to Heaven. Isaiah is, without exception, the most 
sublime of all Poets. This is abundantly visible in our transla- 
tion , and what is a material circumstance, none of the Books of 
Scripture appear to have been more happily translated than the 
Writings of this Prophet Majesty is his reigning character ; a 
majesty more commanding, ana more uniformly supported, than 
is to be fonnd, among the met of the Old Testament Poets. He 
possesses, indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in his concep- 
tions and expressiona-which is altogether unparalleled, and 
peculiar to himself There is more clearness and order too, 
and a more visible distribution of parts, m his Book, than in any 
other of the Prophetical Writings. 

When we compare him with the rest of Poetical Prophets, we 
immediately see, in Jeremiah, a very different genius Isaiah 
employs himself generally on magnificent subjects. Jeremiah 
seldom discovers any disposition to be sublime, and inclines 
always to the tender and elegiac. EzekieL in poetical grace and 
elegance, is much inferior to them both but he is distinguished 
by a character of uncommon force and ardour. To use the 
elegant expressions of Bishop Lowth, with regard to this 

S let : “ Eat atrox, vihemena, tragicus ; m sensuraa femdus, 
us, indignabundua ; m imagimbus, fecundus, truculentua, et 
nonnunqunm peri deforms* , in dictions grandiloouus, gravis, 
uusterus, et interdnm incultus , frequens m repetitionious, non 
Uecons aut gratia causa, bed ex utdurnatione et violentia. Quic- 
qmd suscepent trnctandum id sedm6 persequitur ) in eo umc& 
haeret defixus , a proposito rare dcflectena. In catena, a pleria- 
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qoe vatiboa fortaaee supe rates ; Bed in eo genero, ad quod videtnr 
a natnra twice comparatus, nimirum, vi, jpondere, impeto, 
granditate, nemo unquam enm superant." The same learned 
Writer compares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and 
Eeekiel to Aischylua. Moet of the Book of Imuah te strictly 
Poetxali at Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not above one half can be 
*•“ to belong to Poetry. Among the Minor Prophet*, Hoses, 
Joel, Mamh, Habakknk, and especially Nahum, are dietinguiehed 
for poetical spirit. In the Prophecies of Daniel and Jonah then 
u no Poetry. 

It only now remains to speak of tho Book of Job, witn which 
I shall conclude It is known to bo extremely ancient gene- 
rally reputed the most ancient of all the Poetical Books the 
Author uncertain. It is remarkable, that this Book has no con- 
nexion with the afl&irs, or manners of the Jews, or Hebrews 
The scene is hud in the land of Us, or Idumea, which is a part 
of Arabia , and the Imagery employed is generally of a different 
kind from what I before showed to be peculiar to the Hebrew 
Poets. We meet with no allusions to the great events of Sacred 
History, to the religious rites of the Jews, to Lebanon or to 
Carmel, or any of the peculiarities of the climate of Judies. Wo 
find few comparisons founded on rivers or torrents ; these were 
not familiar objects in Arabia. But the longest comparison that 
occurs m the Book, is to an object frequent and well known in 
that region, a brook that fails m the season of heat, and disap- 
points the expectation of the traveller. 

The Poetry, however, of the Book of Job is not only equal to 
that of any other of the Sacred Writings, bnt is superior to 
them all, except those of Isaiah alone. As Isaiah is the most 
sublime, David the most pleasing and tender, so Job is the most 
descriptive, of all the inspired Poets. A peculiar glow of fency, 
and strength of description, characterise the Author No 
Writer whatever abounds so mnch in Metaphors lie may be 
said not to describe but to render visible, whatever he treats of 
A variety of instances might be given. Let us remark only those 
strong and lively colours, with which, in the following passages, 
taken from the eighteenth and twentieth chapters of his Book, 
he paints the condition of the wicked , observe how rapidly his 
figures ru*e before us ; and wbat a deep impression, at the same 
time, they leave on the imagination. “ Knowest thou not this 
of old since sum waa placed upon the earth, that the triumphing 
of the wicked ia short, and the joy of the hypocrite bnt for a 
moment ! Though hi* exoellency mount np to the heavens, and 
his head reach the clouds. yet he shall perish for ever. He shall 
fly away as a dream, and shall not be found ; yea, he shall be 
chased away as the vision of the night. The eye also which saw 
him, shall see him no more ; they which have seen him shall say, 
where is he 1 He shall sack the poison of asps ; the viper’s tongue 
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■hall day him. In the fulness of hia sufficiency, he shall be m 
straits , every hand shall come upon him He shall flee from 
the iron weapon, and the bow of steel shall strike him through 
All darkness shall be hid in his secret places. A fire not blown 
■ hall consume him The Heaven shall reveal his iniquity, and 
the earth shall rise up against him. The increase of his house 
■hall depart. His goods shall flow away in the day of wrath 
The light of the wicke4 shall be put out, the light shall be dark 
m his tabernacle. The steps of his strength Bhalt be straitened, 
and his own counsel shall cast him down. For he is east into a 
net by his own fleet. He walketh upon a snare Terrors shall 
make him afraid on every side ; and the robber shall prevail 
against him. Brimstone s hall be scattered upon his habitation 
His remembrance shall perish from the earth, and he shall have 
no name m the street. He shall be driven from light into dark- 
ness. They that come after him shall be astonished at his day 
He shall drink of the wrath of the Almighty. 


LECTURE XT, IT . 

* 

EPIC POETBT. 

It now remains to treat of the two highest kinds of Poetical 
Writing, the Epic and the Dramatio. I begin with the Epic 
This Lecture. shall be employed upon the general principles of 
that species of Composition after which I shall take a view of 
the character and genius of the most celebrated Epic Poets. 

The Epic Poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical 
works, the most dignified, and at the some time, the meet diffi- 
cult in execution. To contrive a story which shall please and 
interest all Readers, by being at once entertaining, important, 
and instructive , to fill it with suitable incidents , to eimypn it 
with a variety of characters, and of descriptions , and through- 
out a long work, to maintain that propriety of sentiment^ and 
that elevation of Style, which the Epic Character requires, u 
unquestionably the highest effort of Poetical Genius. Henoe 
so very few have succeeded m the attempt, that strict Critics 
will hardly allow any other Poems to bear the name of Epic, 
except the Iliad and the ABneid 
There is no subjeot, it must be confessed, on which Critics 
have displayed more pedantry, than on this. By tedious Disqui- 
sitions, fonnded on a servile submission to authority, they have 
given such an air of mystery to a plain subject, as to render it 
difficult for an ordinary Reader to conceive what an Epic Poem 
is. By Bossn's detuntion, it is a Discourse invented by art, 
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purely to form the manners of men, by means of instructions 
disguised under the allegory of some important action, which is 
related in Verse. Thu definition would suit several of .dSsop’s 
Fables, if they were somewhat extended, and put into Verse ; 
and, accordingly, to illustrate his definition, the Cntio draws a 
parallel, in form, between the construction of one of ASeop’s 
Fables, and the plan of Hornet's Iliad The first thing, says he, 
which either a Writer of Fables, or of Heroio Poems, df .ii, is to 
choose some maxim or point of morality , to inculcate which is 
to be the design of his work. .Next, he invents a general story, 
or a senes of mots, without any nameB, such as he judges will be 
most proper for illustrating his intended moral. Lastly, he par- 
ticularizes his story , that is, if he be a Fabulist, he introduces 
his dog, his sheep, end his wolf , or if he be an Epic Poet, he 
looks out in Ancient History for some proper names of heroes to 
give to his actors , and then his plan is completed 

This is one of the most frigid and absurd ideas that ever 
entered into the mind of a Critic: Homer, he says, sav the 
Ore mans divided into a great number of independent States ; 
but very often obliged to mute into one body against their com- 
mon enemies. The most useful instruction which he could give 
them in this situation, was, that a misunderstanding between 
princes is the rum ofrthe common cause. In order to enforce 
this instruction, he contrived in his own mind, such a general 
story as this Several princes join in a confederacy against their 
enemy. The prince, who was chosen as the leader of the rest, 
affronts one of the most valiant of the confederates, who there- 
upon withdraws himself, and refuses to take part in the common 
enterprise. Great misfortunes are the consequence of this divi- 
sion , till, at length, both parties having Buffered by the quarrel, 
the offended prince forgets his displeasure, and is reconciled to 
the leader , and union being once restored, there ensues Com- 
plete victory over their enemies. Upon this general plan of his 
Fable, adds Bossu, it was of no great consequence, whether, m 
filling it up, Homer had employed the names of beasts, like 
jEaop, or of men He would have been equally instructive 
either way. But as he rather fancied to write of heroes, he 
pitched upon the war of Troy for the scene of his Fable ; he 
feigned such an action to happen there , he gave the name of 
Agamemnon to the common leader , that of Achilles, to the 
offended prince , and so the Iliad arose 
He that can believe Homer to have proceeded in this manner, 
may believe anything. One may pronounce, with great cer- 
tainty, that an Author who should compose according to such a 
plan ; who should arrange all the subject, in his own mind, with 
a view to the moral, before he had ever thought of the per- 
sonages who were to be the Actors, might write, perhaps, 
useful Fables for children ; but as to aw Epic Poem, if he baa 
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ventured to think of one, it would be inch es would find few 
readers No person of any taste can entertain a doubt, that the 
first objects winch strike an Epic Poet are, the Hero whom ho 
is to celebrate, and the Action, or Story, which is to be the 
ground-work of his Poem. He does not sit down, like a Philo- 
sopher to form the plan of a Treatise of Morality His genius 
is fired by some great enterprise, which, to him, appears noble 
and interesting ; and which, therefore, he pitches upon as worthy 
of being celebrated m the highest strain of Poetry There is no 
subject of this kind, but will always afford some general moral 
instruction, arising from it naturally. The instruction which 
Bossu points out, is certainly suggested by the Iliad , and there 
is another which arises as naturally, ana may just as well*be 
assigned for the moral of that Poem , namely, that Providence 
avenges those who have suffered mjnstice , bnt that when they 
allow their resentment to carry them too far, it brings misfor- 
tunes on themselves The subject of the poem is the wrath 
of Achillea, caused by the injustice of Agamemnon Jupiter 
avenges Achilles, by giving Buceess to the Trojans against 
Agamemnon ; but by continuing obstinate in his resentment, 
Achilles loses his beloved friend Patroclus. 

The plain account of the nature of an Epic Poem is, the 
recital of some illustrious enterprise in a Poetical form This 
is as exact a definition as there is any occasion for on this sub- 
ject. It comprehends several other Poems besides the Iliad of 
Homer, the J&aeid of Virgil, ami the Jerusalem of Tnsso , which 
are, perhaps, the three moat regular and complete Epic Works 
that ever were composed. But to exclude all Poems from the 
Epic Class, which are not formed exactly upon the same model 
as these, is the pedantry of Criticism We can give exact defi- 
nitions and descriptions of minerals, plants ana animals , and 
can strange them with precision, under the different classes to 
which they belong, because Nature affords a visible unvarying 
standard to which we refer them. But with regard to works of 
taste and imagination, where Nature has fixed no standard, but 
leaves scope for beauties of many different kinds, it is absurd to 
attempt* defining, and limiting them, with the same precision. 
Criticism, when employed in such attempts, degenerates into 
trifling questions about words and names only I therefore 
have no scruple to class such Poems as Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Lucan's Pharsalia, Statius’s Thebaid, Ossian’s Fingal and 
Temora, Camoens’ Lusiad, Voltaire’s Hennade, Cambray’s 
Telemachus, Glover’s Leonidas, Wilkie’s Epigoniad, under the 
same species of composition with the Iliad and the -dSneid; 
though some of them approach much nearer than others to the 
l erfection of these celebrated Works. They are, .undoubtedly 
all Epic ; that is poetical recitals of great adventures, which is 
all that is meant by this denomination of Poetry. 
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Though I cannot, by any means, allow that it is the essence 
of an Epic Poem to be only an Allegory, or a Fable contrived 
to illustrate some moral truth, yet it u certain that no Poetry is 
of a more moral nature than this. Its effect in promoting 
virtue, is not to he measured by any one maxim, or instruction, 
which results from the whole history, like the moral of one of 
.Esop’s Fables This is a poor and trivial view of the advantage 
tq,be derived from perusing a long Epic Work, that, at the end, 
we shall be able to gather from it some common-pl&co morality 
Its effect arises from the impression which the parts of the 
Poem separately, as well as the whole taken together, make 
up<m the mind of the Reader : from the great examples which it 
sets before us, and the high sentiments with which it warms our 
hearts. The end whioh it proposes, is to extend our ideas of 
human perfection or, in other words, to excite admiration 
Now this can be accomplished only by proper representations of 
lieroic deeds, and virtuous characters. For high virtue is the 
object which all mankind are formed to admire , and, therefore. 
Epic Poems are, and must be, favourable to the cause of virtue 
Valour, Troth, Justice, Fidelity, Friendship, Piety, Magna- 
nimity, are the objects which, in the course of such compositions, 
are presented to our mmds, under the most splendid and honour- 
able colours. In behalf of virtuous personages, our affections are 
engaged , in their designs and their distresses we are interested , 
the generous and public affections am awakened , the mind is 
purified from sensual and mean pursuits, and accustomed to take 
part in great, heroic enterprises. It is, indeed, no small testi- 
mony in honour of virtue, that several of the most refined and 
elegant entertainments of mankind, such as that species of 
Poetical Composition which we now consider, must be grounded 
on moral sentiments and impressions. This is .a testimony of 
suoh weight, that were it in the power of sceptical Philosophers, 
to weaken the force of those reasonings which establish the 
essential distinctions between Vice and Virtue, the writings of 
Epic Poets alone were sufficient to reftite their false Philosophy , 
showing by that appeal which they constantly make to the 
feelings of mankind in &vour of virtue, that the foundations of 
it unlaid deep and strong in human nature. 

The general Btrain and spirit of Epio Composition, sufficiently 
mark its distinction from the other kinds of Poetry. In Pastora l 

" tTT ' i iV - ! - — * — — 1 J — ’hty. Com- 

vinoiTof 

^ nirntiou 

, ixdted.-bft'eroic actions. It is sufficiently distinguished from 
' History, both by its poetical form, and the liberty of fiction 
which it assumes. It ib a more calm composition than Tragedv 
It admits, nay requires, the pathetic and the violent, on particular 
occasions, but the pathetic is not expected toe be its general 
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character. It requires, more than any other species of Poetry, 
a grave, equal, and supported dignity It talces m a greater 
compass of time and action, than Dramatic Writing admits , 
and thereby allows a more full duplayof characters The emotions, 
therefore, which it raises, are not so violent, but they are more 
prolonged These are the general characteristics of tills specie* 
of Composition. Bnt m order to give a more particular mil 
critical view of it, let ns consider the Epic Poem under time 
heads, first, with respect to the Subject, or Action, secondly, 
with respect to the Actors, or Characters, and lastly with 
respect to the Narration of the Poet 

The action, or subject of the Epic Poem, must have three 
properties , it must be one , it must be great , it must be 
interesting. 

Pint, it must be one Action, or Enterprise, which the Poet 
chooses for his subject. I have frequently liad occasion to remark 
the importance of unity, in many kinds of Composition, in order 
to make a full and strong impression upon the mind. With the 
highest reason, Aristotle insists upon this, as essential to Epic 
Poetry , and it is, indeed, the mast material of all his rules re- 
specting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of heroic adven- 
tures, several scattered and independent fqpts can never affect a 
reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so strongly, as a tale 
that is one ana connected, where the several incidents haz.ig upon 
one another, and are all made to conspire for the accomplishment 
of one end In a regular Epic, the more sensible this unity is 
rendered to the imagination, the better will be the effect ; and 
for this reason, as Aristotle has observed, it is not sufficient for 
the Poet to confine himself to the Actions of one man, or to those 
which happened during a certain period of time , but the unity 
most he m the subject itself, and arise from all the parts com- 
bining into one whole. 

In all the great Epic Poems, unity of action is sufficiently 
apparent. Virgil, for mstanoe, has chosen for his subject, the 
establishment of ASneaa in Italy. From the beginning to the 
end of the Poem, this object is ever in our view, and links all the 
parts of it together with full connection# The unity of the 
Odyssey is of the same nature , the return and re-establishment 
of Ulysses m his own country The subject of Tssso, is the 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Infidels , that of Milton, the 
expulsion of our first parents from Paradire , and both of them 
are unexceptionable m the unity of the Story The professed 
subject of the Iliad, is the Anger of Aclulles, with the conse- 
queuces which it produced. The Greeks carry on many unsuc- 
cessful engagements against the Trojaun, as long as they are 
deprived of the assistance of Achilles. Upon lus being appeased 
and reconciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, and the Poem 
closes. It must be owned, however, that the Umty, or con- 
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nectimg principle, is not quite bo sensible to imagination here 
as in the Shield For, throughout many books of the Iliad, 
Achilles is out of eight ; he is lost m inaction ; and the fancy 
terminates on no other object, than the euoceae of the two armies 
whom we see contending in war 

The unity of the Epp Action is not to be so strictly inter* 
jiqpted, as if it excluded ell Episodes, or subordinate actions. It 
is necessary to observe here, that the term Episode is employed 
l>y Aristotle in a different sense from what we now give to it. 
It was a term originally applied to Dramatic Poetry, and thence 
transferred to Epic ; and by Episodes, in an Epic Poem, it Bhould 
seem that Aristotle understood the extension of the general Fable, 
or plan of the Poem, into all its circumstances. What hie mean- 
ing was, is, indeed, not very clear , and this obscurity has occa- 
sioned much altercation among Critical' Writers Bosun, in 
particular, is so perplexed upon this subject, as to be almost un- 
intelligible But, dismissmg so fruitless a controversy, what we 
now understand by Episodes, are certain actions, or incidents, 
introduced into the narration, connected with the principal 
action, yet not of such importance as to destroy, if they had 
been omitted, the mam subject of the Poem Of this nature 
are the interview of dHcctor with Andromache, in thalhed , the 
story of Cacus, and that of Nisus and Euryalua m the oEneid , 
the adventures of Tancred with Ennmia and Clorinda, m the 
Jerusalem , and the prospects of his descendants exhibited to 
Adam, in the last books of Paradise Lost. 

Such Episodes as these, are not only permitted to an Epic 
Poet ; but, provided they be properly executed, are groat orna- 
ments to his work. ( The rules regarding them are the following . 

First, They must be naturally introduced , they must have a 
sufficient connection with the subject of the Poem ; they must 
seem inferior parts that belong to it , not mere appendages stuck 
to it. The Episode of Olinda and Sophroma, m the second book 
of Tasso's Jerusalem, is faulty, by transgressing this rule. It is 
too much detached from the rest of the work , and being intro- 
duced so near the opening of the Poem, misleads the reader into 
au expectation, thR it is to be of some future consequence , 
whereas it proves to be connected with nothing that tollowa. 
In proportion as any Episode is slightly rotated to the main 
subject, it should always be the shorter The passion of Dido 
in tne Jfiueid, and the snares of Armida m the Jerusalem, which 
are expanded so frilly m these Poems, cannot with propriety be 
called Episodes They are constituent parts of the work, and 
form a considerable share of the intrigue of the Poem. 

Iu the next place, Episodes ought to present to us objects of 
a different kind, from those which go before, and those which 
follow, m the course of thu Poem For it is principally for the 
sake of variety, that Episodes are introduced into an Epic Com- 
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position. In so long a work, the/ tend to diversify the subject, 
and to relieve the Header, by shifting the Beene. In the midst 
of combats, therefore, an Episode of the martial kind would be 
out of place ; whereas Hector’s visit to Andromache in the Iliad, 
and Ennima’s adventure with the Shepherd in the seventh book 
of the Jerusalem, afford us a well-judged and pleasing retreat 
from camps and battles. # 

Lastly, As an Episode is a professed embellishment, it ought 
to be particularly elegant and well finished , aud, accordingly, it 

is, for the most part, in pieces of this kind that poets put forth 
their strength. The Episodes of Tenbasus and Amina, in 
Leonidas, and of the death of Hercules, in. the Epigonud, axe 
tlie two greatest beauties m these Poems. 

The unity of the Epic Action neoeeaarily supposes, that tlib 
action he entire and complete , that is, as Aristotle woll expresses 

it, that it have a beginning, a middle, aud an end. Either by 
relating the whole, in his own pel non, or by introducing some 
of hie Actors to relate what had passed before the opening of 
the Poem, the Anther must always contrive to give ns full 
information of ever/ thing that liclongB to his Bubject ; he 
must not leave our curiosity, in any article, ungratilied , he 
must bring us precisely to the accomplishment of his plan , and 
then conclude 

The second property of the Epic Action, is, that it be great , 
that it have sufficient splendour and importance, both to fax onr 
attention, and to justify iLe magnificent apparatus which the 
Poet bestows upon it. This is so evidently requisite as not to 
require illustration , and indeed hardly uny who have attempted 
Epio Poetry, have failed m choosing some subject sufficiently 
important, either by the natuio of the actum, or by the fame of 
tlie personages concerned in it. 

It contributes to the grandeur of the Epic subject, that it be 
not of a modem date, nor fall within any period of history with 
wluah we are intimately acquainted Both Lucan and Voltaire 
have, in the choice of their subjects, transgressed this rule, and 
they have, upon that account, succeeded worse Antiquity is 
favourable to those high and august ideas which Epic Poetry is 
designed to raise It tends to aggrandise m onr imagination, 
lnith persons and events , and what is still more material, it 
allows the Poet tlie liberty of adorning his subject by means of 
fiction Whereas, as soon as he comus within the verge of real 
and authenticated history, this libeity is abudgod He must 
either confine himself wholly, as Lucan lias done, to strict histo- 
rical truth, at the expense of rendering his story jejune , or, 
i. he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in lus Honu.ido, this disad- 
vantage follows, that, m well known events, tlie true and the 
fictitious parts of the pbui do not naturally mingle, and incor- 
porate with each other These observations cannot be applied 
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to Dramatic Writing ; where the personages are exhibited to us, 
not so much that we may admire, as that we may love or 
pity them. Saoh passions are much more consistent with the 
familiar historical Knowledge of the persons who are to be the 
objeots of them , and even require them to be displayed m the 
lights and with the ladings of ordinary men. Modern, and well- 
faiovn history, therefore, may furnish very proper mntonals for 
Tragedy. But for Epic Poetry, where heroism is the ground- 
work and where the object in view is to excite admiration, ancient 
or traditionary history u assuredly the sa.foat region There, the 
author may lay hold on names, and characters, and events, not 
wholly unknown, on which to budd his Story, while at the same 
time, by reason of the distance of the period, or of the remoteness 
of the scene, sufficient licence is left him for fiction and invention 

The third property required in the Epic Poem, is, that it be 
interesting It is not sufficient for this purpose that .t be great 
For deeds of mere valour, how heroic soever, may prove cold and 
tiresome. Much will depend on the happy choice of some sub- 
ject, which shall, by its nature, interest the Public , as when the 
Poet selects for his Hero, one wno is the founder, or the deliverer, 
or the favourite of his nation ; or when he writes of achieve- 
ments that have been highly celebrated, or have been connected 
with important consequences to any public cause Most of the 
great Epic Poems are abundantly fortunate in this respect, and 
must have been very interesting to those ages and countries in 
which they were composed 

But the chief circumstance which renders an Epic Poem in- 
teresting, and which tends to interest, not one age or country 
alone, but all readers, ia the skilful conduct of the Author m the 
management of hia subject. He must so contrive „lus plan, as 
that it shall comprehend many affecting incidents He must not 
dazzle us perpetually with valiant achievements , for all readers 
tire of constant fighting, and battles , but he must study to touch 
our hearts. He may sometimes be awful and august , he must 
often be tender and pathetic , he must give ub gentle and plea- 
sing scenes of love, friendship, and affection. Tile more an 
Erne Poem abounds with situations which awaken the feelings 
of humanity, the more interesting it is , and these form, always, 
the favourite passages of the work. I know no Epic Poets bo 
happy in this respect as Virgil and Tasso. 

Much, too, depends on the characters of the Heroes, for ren- 
dering the Poem interesting ; that they be such as shall strongly 
attach the readers, and make them take port in the dangers 
which the Heroes encounter These dangers, or obstacles, form 
what is called the Nodus, or the Intrigue of the Epic Poem ; m 
the judicious conduct of which consists much of the Poet’s art. 
He must rouse our attention, by a prospect of thB difficulties 
which seem to threaten disappointment to the enterprise of his 
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favourite personages ; he mast make theae difficulties grew ana 
thicken upon us by degrees ; till, after having kept us, for some 
time, in a state of agitation and suspense, he paves the wav, by a 
proper preparation of incidents, for the winding up of the plotm 
n natural and probable manner It is plain, that every talc 
which is designed to engage attention, must be conducted on a 
plan of this sort 

A Question lias been moved, whether the nature of the Epic 
Poem does not require that it should always end successfully 1 
Most CIntic* are inclined to think, that a successful issue is the 
most proper, and they appear to have reason on then side. 
An unhappy conclusion depresses the mind, and is opposite to 
the elevating emotions winch belong to th\B species of Poetry 
Terror and compassion are the proper subjects of Tragedy , but 
as the Epic Poem is of larger compass and extent, it were too 
much, if, after the difficulties ana troubles which commonly 
abound in the progress of the Poem, the Author should bring 
them all at last to an unfortunate issue Accordingly, the 
general practice of Epic Poets is on the side of a prosperous 
conclusion , not, however, without some exceptions. For two 
Authors of great name, Lucan and Milton, hnvo held a contrary 
course , the one concluding with the subvention of the Roman 
liberty , the other, with the expulsion of man from Paradise. 

With regard to the time or duration of the Epic Action, no 
precise boundaries can be ascertained A considerable extent 
is always allowed to it, os it does not necessardy depend on 
those violent passions which can be supposed to have only a 
short continuance The Illiad, which is formed upon the anger 
of Achilles, has, with propriety, the shortest duration of any 
of the gaeat Epic Poems. According to Bossu, the action lasts 
no longer than forty-seven days The action of the Odyssoy 
computed from the taking of Troy to the Peace of Ithaca, ex- 
tends to eight years and a half, and the action of the ASncid, 
computed m the same way, from the taking of Troy to the death 
of Turnus, includes about six years But if we measure the 
penod only of the Poet’s own narration, or compute from the 
time in which the Hero makes lus first appoarance, till the 
conclusion, the duration of both these last Poems is brought 
within a siaallor compass. The Odyssey, beginning with 
Ulysses in the Island of Calypso, comprehends fifty-eight days 
only, and the A£nuul, beginning with the storm, which throws 
ASneaa upon thu coast of Africa, is reckoned to include, at the 
most, a year ..ml some montlis 

Having thus tre itcd of the Epic Action, on the Subject of the 
Poem, I proceed n-\t to make some observations on the Ac tors, 
or Porsouag is 

As it i> the business of an Epic Poet to oopy after nature 
and to form a probable interesting tale, he must study to give 
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*11 his pcrsonageaqfroper and well-supported characters, such as 
display the features of human nature. This is what Aristotle 
calls, giving manners to the Poem It is by no means necessary, 
that all his actors bo morally good , imperfect, nay vicious 
characters may find a proper place , though the nature of Epic 
Poetiy seems to require, that the principal figures exhibited 
should be such as tend to raise admiration and love, rather than 
hatred or contempt. But whatever the character be which a 
Poet gives to any of his actors, he must take care to preserve 
it uniform, and consistent with itself Every tiling which that 
person says, or does, must be suited to it, and must serve to 
distinguish him from any other. 

Poetic characters may be divided into two kinds, general 
and particular. General characters are, each as wise, brave, 
virtuous, without any farther distinction Particular characters 
express the species of bravery, of wisdom, of virtue, for which 
any one is omineut They exhibit the peculiar features which 
distinguish one individual from another, which mark the differ- 
ence of the same moral quality in different men, according as it 
is combined with other dispositions in their temper. In drawing 
such particular characters, genius is chiefly exerted How for 
each ot the three gr&at Epic Poets have distinguished themselves 
in this part of Composition, I shall have occasion afterwards 
to show, when I come to make remarks upon their works It 
is sufficient now to mention, that it is in this part Homer has 
principally excelled , Tasso has Dome the nearest to Hornei , 
and V irgil has been the most deficient. 

It lias Leon the practice of all Epio Poets, to seloct some one 
personage, whom tliey distinguish above all the rest, and make 
the hero of the tala Thu is considered as essential to Epic 
Composition, and is attended with several advantages. It 
enders the unity of the subject more sensible, when there is 
one principal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the rest refer 
It tends to interests us more m the enterprise which is earned 
on , and it gives the Poet an opportunity of exerting his talents 
for adoinmg and displaying one character, with peculiar splen- 
dour It lias been asked, who then is the hero of Paradise 
Lost 1 The Devd, it has been answered by some Critics , anil, 
in consequence of this idea, much ridicule and censure lias 
been thrown upon Milton. But they liavo mistaken that 
Author’s intention, by proceeding upon a supposition, that, m 
the conclusion of the Poem, the hero must needs bo triumphant 
'Whereas Milton followed a different plan, and has given n 
tragic conclusion to a Poem, otherwise Epic in its form For 
Adam is undoubtedly his hero , that is, the capital and most 
interesting figure m bus Poem 

Besides human actors, there are personages of another kind, 
that usually occupy no small place in Epic Poetry , I mean the 
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gods, or supernatural beings. This brings ns to the considern.tH.il 
of what is called the Machinery of the Epic Poem , the most 
nice and diihcult part of the Bubject. Critics appear to me to 
have gone to extremes on both sides. Almost all the French 
Clitics decide iu favour of Machinery, as essential to the consti- 
tution of an Epic Poem They quote that sentence of Petromus 
Arbiter, ns it it were an oracle, “per ambages, Deorumqne 
imnisteria, precipitandosest liber spintua," ami hold, that though 
a Poem had every other requisite that could be demanded, yd 
in could not lie ranked in tne Epic class, unless the main action 
was cai ned on by the intervention of the gods 'fins decision 
seems to be founded on no principle of reason whatever, unless 
a superstitious reverence for tho practice of llomer and Virgil 
These poets very properly embellished their story by tho tradi- 
tional tales and popular legends of their own country , according 
to which all the great transactions of the heroic times were 
intermixed with the fables of their deities But does it thener 
follow, that in other countries, and other a^es, where then 1 
is not the like advantage of current superstition, and jiopnlai 
credulity, Epic Poetry must be wholly confined to antiquated 
fictions, and fairy tales ? Lucan has composed a very spirited 
Poem, certainly of the Epic kind, where neither gods noi snpei- 
uatural beings are at all employed The Author of Leouid.i» 
has made an attempt of the same kind, not without miu ess , 
uid beyond doubt, wherever a Poet gives us a regular hernir 
story, well connected in its parts, adorned with diameters, and 
supported with proper dignity and elevation, though his a gnu 
bo uvury one of thorn human, he has fulfilled the chief requisites 
'it this sort of Composition, and has a just titlo to he classed 
with Epic Writers 

But though I cannot admit that Machinery is necessary or 
essential to the Epic plan, neither con 1 ogreo with some late 
Critics of considerate name, who are for excluding it totally, ns 
inconsistent with that probability and impression of reality 
which they think should reign m tins kind ot Writing * Man- 
kind do not consider Poetical Wutiugs with so philosophical 
an eye They seek entertainment from them , and fin tho bulk 
of rentiers, indued tor almost all men, the marvellous has a great 
charm it gratifies and fills toe imagination , and gives room 
for many a striking and sublime desmption. In Epic Poctiy 
)u parti, ular, where admiration and lofty ideas arc supposed to 
reign, the marvellous and supernatural find, if any wheic, their 
proper plats 1 They both enable the Poet to aggrandise his 
subject, by means of tlioBe august and solemu objects which 
religion introduces into it , anil they allow him to enlarge and 
diversify his plan, by comprehending within it heaven, and 
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earth, and hell, men and invisible beings, and the whole circle of 
the Universe. 

At the same time, in the use of this supernatural Machinery, 
it becomes a Poet to be temperate anil prudent. lie is not 
at liberty to invent what system of the marvellous he pleases 
Lt must always have some foundation in popular belief He 
must avail himself in a decent mauner, either of the religious 
f.uth, or the superstitious credulity of the country wherein he 
lives, or of winch he writes, so as to givo an air of probability 
to the events which are most contrary to the common course 
of Nature Whatever Machinery ho employs, ho must take 
care not to overload us with it , not to withdraw human actions 
and manners too much from view, nor tu obscure them under 
a cloud of incredible fictions He must always remember that 
his cluof business is to rotate to men, the actions and the exploits 
of men , that it is by these principally he is to interest us, and 
to touch oar hearts , and that if probability be altogether 
lianisliod from ins work, it can never make a deep or a lasting 
impression Indeed, I know nothing more difficult in Kpic 
Poetiy, than to adjust properly the mixture of the mnrvcllous 
with the probable , ho as to gratify and amuse us with tho one, 
without sacrificing tho other. I need hardly observe, that these 
observations affect not the couduot of Milton's woik , whose 
plan being altogether theological, his supernatural beings form 
not tho machmciy, but are the principal actors m the Poem 

With regard to Allegorical Personages, H'ume, Discoid, Love, 
and the like, it may lie safely pronounced, that they form tho 
worst machinery of any In description they aio sometimes 
allowable, and may sei ve for embelishment , but tliey should 
never be permitted to bear any sliaro m the action of the Poem 
bill being plain aud declared fictions, mere names of general 
ideas, to which even fancy uurnot attribute any existence as 
persons, if they are introduced as mingling with human acton, 
nil mtoleiable confusion of shadows tuid leahtics aiise, and all 
consistency of action is utteily destioyed 

In the narration of the Poet, which is the last head that re- 
mains to be considered, it is not material, whether ho relate the 
whole stoiy in his own character, or mtiodnee some of his per- 
sonages to relate any part of the action that had passed before 
the Poem opens Homer follows the ono method in Ins Iliad, 
and the other in his Odyssey Virgil has, m this respect, imi- 
tated tho conduct of the Odyssey , Tasso that of the Iliad 
The chief advantage which arises from any ot tho actors being 
employed to relate jiart of the stoiy is, that it allows tho Poet, 
if he chooses it, to open with some interesting situation of affairs, 
informing us afterwards of what liad passed before that period , 
and gives him the greater liberty ot spieadnig out such parts 
of the subject as he js inclined to dwell upou in person, and of 
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comprehending the rest within a short recital Where the 
subject is of greut exent, and comprehendn the ti uisnctioiih 
of several years, aa m tlie Odyssey and the /Kueid, this metliod, 
therefore seems preferable When the subject is of smaller 
compass, anil shorter duration, as in the Iliad and the Jerusalem, 
the Poet tuay, without disadvantage, relate the whole in his 
own jiersou 

In the proposition of the subject, the invocation of the M.u*c, 
and other ceremonies of the Introduction, Poets may vary .it 
their pleasure It is perfectly trifling to make those little for- 
malities the object of precise rule, any farther, than that the 
subject of the work should always bo clearly proposed, ami 
without affected or unsuitable pomp For according to Horace s 
noted rule, no Introduction should ever set out too high, or pio- 
inise too much, lest tlie Author should not fulfil the expectations 
be has raised 

What is of most importance m the tenor of the narration 1-, 
that it be perspicuous, animated, and enriched with all the 
beauties of Poetry No sort -of Composition requires more 
strength, dignity, .uni fire, than the Epic Poem. It is tlie region 
wit hin which we look for every thing that is sublime in descrip- 
tion. tender in sentiment, and bold and lively in expression , and 
therefore, though an Author’s plan should lie faultless, anil Ins 
story ever so well conducted, yet if he be feoble or flat in Style, 
destitute of affecting scenes, and deficient in poetical colounng, 
he can have no success The ornaments winch Epic Poetry 
admits, must all be of the grave and chaste kind. Nothing that 
is loose, ludicrous, or affected, finds any piuce there All the 
objects which it presents ought to be either great, or tender, or 
pleasing Descriptions of disgusting or shocking objects should 
ns much aa possible bo avoided , and therefore the fable of the 
Harpies, in the third book of the iEneid, anil the allegory of 
Sin and Death, m the second book of Paradise Lost, had lA u 
better omitted in these celebrated Poems. 


LECTUBE XLIII. 

HOHEB’a ILIAD AND ODYSSEY — TIKGIl/s .YYEID. 

As the Epic Poem is universally allowed to possess the highest 
rank among Poetical Works, it merits a particular discussion 
Having treated of the nature of this Composition, and the pnu- 
eipal rules relating to it, I proceed to make some obsoi vations on 
the most distinguished Epic Poems, Ancient and Modem. 

Homer claims, on every account, our first attention, as the 
Father not only ot Epic Poetry, bnt in some measure, of Poetry 
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in general. 'Whoever sits down to read Homer, must consider 
that he is going to rphd the most ancient book in the world, 
next to the Bible. Without making this reflection, he cannot 
enter into the spirit, nor relish the Composition of the Author. 
He is not to look for the correctness and elegance of the 
Augustan age. He mist divest himself of our modem ideas of 
dignity ana refinement, and transport his imagination almost 
three thousand years hack in the history of mankind What he 
m to expect is a picture of the ancient world Ho must reckon 
upon finding characters and manners that retain a considerable 
tincture of the savage state , moral ideas, as yet nrporfcctly 
formed ; and the appetites and passions of men brought under 
none of those restraints, to which in a more advanced state of 
society, they are accustomed , but liodily strength, prized as one 
of the chief heroic endowments , the preparing of a meal and 
the appeasing of hanger, described as very interesting objects , 
and the heroes boasting of themselves openly, scoldmg one 
another outrageously, and glorying, as we should now think very 
indecently, ovor their fallen enemies. 

The opening of the Iliad possesses none of that sort of dignity, 
whioh a modem looks for in a groat Epic Poem. It turns ou no 
higher subject, than the quarrel of two Chieflains about a female 
slave The Priest of Apollo beseeches Agamemnon to restore 
Ins daughter, who, in the plunder of a city, li.ul fallen to 
Agamemnon's share of booty He refuses. Apollo at the 
prayer of lus Priest, sends a plague into the Grecian camp. 
The Augur when consulted, declares, that there is no way of 
appeasing Apollo, but by restoring the daughter of lus Priest. 
Agamemnon is enraged at tho Augur , protosses that be likes 
this slave better then his wife Clytemnostra , but since he must 
restore her, m order to save the army, insists to have another in 
her place , and pitches upon Prisms, the slave of Achilles 
Acfctles, as was to be expected, kindles into rage at this de- 
mand , reproaches him for his rapacity and insolence, and, after 
giving him many hard names, solemnly swears, that, if he is to 
lie thus treatud by the General, he will withdraw lus troops, and 
assist the Grecians no more against the Tropins. He withdraws 
accordingly. Urn mother, the Goddess Thetis, interests Jupiter 
in his cause , who to revenge the wrong which Addles had suf- 
fered, takes part against the Greeks, and suffers them to fall into 
great and loug distress , until Achilles is pacified, and rocou- 
uoncdiation brought about between bun and Agamemnon. 

Such is the basis of tho whole action of the Iliad Hence 
rise all those “ speciosa miracula,” as Horace terms them, which 
nil that extraordinary Poem , and which have had the power of 
interesting almost all the nations of Europe during every age, 
since the days of nomcr. The general admiration commanded 
by a poetical plan, so very different from what any one would 
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have farmed in our time^ ought not, upon reflection, to be 
matter of surprise. For, besides that a fertile genius can eunch 
and li -autify any subject on which it is employed, it is to be 
observed, that ancient manners, how much soever they contradict 
our present notions of dignity and refinement, afford, neverthe- 
less, materials for Poetry, superior, m some respects, to those 
which are furnished by a more polished state of society They 
discover human nature more open and undisguised, without any 
of those studied forms of behaviour which now conceal men 
lrom oue another. They give free scope to the strongest and 
most lmiietuous emotions of the mind, which make a better 
ligure in description, than calm and temperate feelings They 
d low us our native prejudices, appetites, and desires, exerting 
themselves without control From this state of manners, joined 
with the advantage of that strong and expressive Style, which, 
as I formerly observed, commonly distinguishes the Composi- 
tions of early ages, we have ground to look for more of the 
boldness, ease, and freedom of native genins, in Compositions of 
such a period, than in those of more civilized times And, 
accordingly, the two great characters of the Homeric Poetry 
arc, Fire andjgmplicity. Let us now proceed to make some 
more*" particular observations on the Iliad, under the three heads 
of the Subject and Action tho Characters and Narration of the 
Poet 

The Subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted to 
be, in the main, happily chosen. In the days of TTomer, no 
object could be moro splendid and dignified than the Trojan war 
So great a confederacy of the Grecian states, under one leador ; 
and the ten years' siege which 'they earned on against Troy, 
must have spread far abroad the renown of many military 
exploits, and interested all Greece m the traditions concerning 
tho Heroes who had most eminently signalized themselves. 
Upou these traditions, Homer grounded his Poem , and though 
he lived, ns is generally believed, only two or three centuries 
after the Trojan war, yet, through tho want of written records 
tradition must, by his time, have fallen into the degree of 
obscurity must proper for Poetry; and have left him at full 
liberty to mix as much fable as he pleased with the remains of true 
history He has not chosen, fur Ins subject, the whole Tro|an 
war , but, with great judgment, he has selected one part of it, 
the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and the events to 
which that quarrel gave rise ; which, though they take up forty- 
seven days only, yet include the most interesting and most 
critical period of the war By this management, he has given 
greater unity to what would have otherwise been an unconnected 
history of battles He has gained one Hero, or principal cha- 
racter, Achilles, who reigns throughout the work , and he has 
shown the pernicious effect of discord among confederated 
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princes. At the same time, I admit that Homer is less fortunate 
m his subject than VirgiL The plan of the ASneid includes a 
greater compass, and a more agreeable diversity of events , 
whereas the Iliad is almost entirely filled with battles 

Tho praise of high invention has in every age been given to 
Homer with the greatest reason The prodigious number of 
incidents, of speeches of characters divine and human, with 
which he abounds , the surprising variety with which he has 
diversified his battles, m the wounds and deaths, and little 
lustory-pieces of almost all the persons slam, discover an 
invention next to boundless Hut the praise of judgment is, in 
my opinion, no less due to Homer, than that of invention Hu 
story is all along conducted with groat 'art. He rises upon us 
gradually , his Heroes are brought out, oue after another, to be 
objects of our attention The distress thickens, aa the Poem 
advances , and every thing is so contrived as to aggrandize 
Achilles, and to render him, as the Poet intended he Siould be, 
the capital figure 

But that wherein Homer excels all Writers, is the chsrocta.- 
istical part Here he is without a rival Hu lively and 
spiritca exhibition of characters is, in a great measure, owing to 
his being so dramatic a Writer, abounding every whore with 
dialogue and conversation There is much more dialogue m 
Homer than in Virgil , or, indeed, than in any other Poet What 1 
Virgil informs iu of two wonis of Narration, Homor bnngs 
about by a Speech. We may obeerve here, that this method of 
writing is more aiynent thou the narrative manner. Of this we 
have a clear proof in the books of the Old Tuatament, which, 
instead of Narration, abound with Speeches, with answers and 
replies, upon the most familiar subjects Thus, in the Book ot 
Genesis “Joseph said unto his brethren, Whence come ye 1 ami 
they answered, from the land of Canaan wo come to buy food 
And Joseph said, Ye are spies , to see the nakedness of tho land 
arc ye come And they said unto him, Nay, my Lord, but to 
buy food are thy servants come , we are all one man’s sons, we 
are true men, thy servants are no spies And he smd unto them. 
Nay, but to see the nakedness of the land ye are come And 
they said, Thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one 
man m the land of Canaan , and behold the youngest is this day 
with our fattier , and one is not. And Joseph said unto them. 
This it is that I spake unto you, saying, Ye are spies. Hereby ya 
shall he proved , by the life of Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth, 
except your youngest brother come hither,” &c Genesis xhi 
7 — 15. Such a Style as this, is the most simple and artless form 
of Writing, and must therefore, undoubtedly, have been the most 
ancient It is copying directly from nature , giving a plain 
rehearsal of what passed, or was supposed to pass, m conversa- 
tion between the persons of whom the Author treats. In pro* 
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mas of time, when the Art of Writing was more studied, it w ,ui 
thought more elegant to compress the substance of conversation 
mto short distinct narrative, made by the Poet or Historian m 
his own person , and to reserve direct speeches for solemn occa- 
sions only 

The Ancient Dramatic method which Homer practised has 
some advantages, balanced with somo defects It renders Com- 
position more natural and animated, and more expressive of 
manners and characters, but withal less grave and majestic, and 
sometimes tiresome Hamei, it must be admitted, has carried 
his propensity to the making of Speeches too fur , and if he bu 
tedious anywhere, it is m these , some of them trifling and BOiue 
of them plainly unseasonable Together with the Creek vivacity, 
he leaves upon our mindB some impression of the Creek loqua- 
city also His Speeches, however, are upon the whole charac- 
teristic and lively , and to them we owe m a great measure, that 
admirable display which he has given ui human nature Every 
one who reads him, becomes familiarly .iml intimately acquainted 
wife his Heroes Wo scum to nave lived among them, and to 
have conversed with them Not only has ho pursued the smgla 
virtue of courage, through all its different forms and features, 
in his different warriors , but some more delicate characters, into 
which coui.ige eitliei enters not at all, 01 hut lor au mconsidei- 
able part, he has diawn with singular ait 

How finely, for instance, has ho painted the character of Helen, 
so as, notwithstanding hei fruity and her climes, to prevent her 
from being an odious object 1 The admiration with which the 
old generals licliold hei, m tho Thud Book, when she is coming 
towards them, presents her to us with much dignity Her veil- 
ing herself, and shedding tears, her confusion in tho presence o. 
Priam, her grief and self-accusations at the Right of Monelaus, 
her upbraiding Paris foi his cowardice, and lit the same time, hei 
returning fondness for him, exhibit the most striking featnres of 
that mixed female chiuaetci, wlueh wo partly condemn, ana 
partly pity Homer novel introduces her, without making hei 
say something to move our compassion , while, at the same time, 
ho takes care to contrast her character with that of a virtuous 
matron, in the chaste and tender Andromache. 

Pans himself, the author of all the mischief is characterized 
with the utmost propnety He is, as we should expect him, a 
mixture of gallantry and effeminacy He retreats from Mene- 
laus, on his first nppe trance , but, immediately afterwards, enters 
into single combat with linn He is a great master of civility, 
remarkably courteous in his spQeuhes , and receives all the re- 
proofs of Ins brother Hector with modesty and deference lie is 
descnlied ns a person of elegance and taste. He was the Archi- 
tect of his own Palace lie is, m the Sixth Book, found by 
Hector, burnishing and dressing up his armour , and issues forth 
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to battle with a peculiar gaiety and ostentation of appearunce, 
which is illustrated by one of the finest comparisons iu all the 
Iliad, that of the horse prancing to the river 

Homer has been blamed tor making his Hero Achilles of too 
brutal and unamiable a character. But I am inclined to think 
that injustice u commonly done to Achilles, upon the credit of 
two lutes of Horace, who lias certainly overloaded his character . 

Impiger, irocundus, lnexombihs, aoer 
Jura negat sibi nnta, nihi l uyu arogat armis. 

Achilles is passionate, indeed, to a great degree , hut he is far 
from being a contemner of laws and justice In the contest with 
Agamemnon, though he carries it on with too much heat, yet he 
lias reason on his side He was notoriously wronged , hut he 
submits , and resigns Briscis peaceably, when the heralds come 
to demand hui , only, he will fight no longer under the command 
of a leader who hud affiontcd him Besides Ins wonderful 
bravery and contempt of death, he lias several other qualities of 
a hero Ho is opeu und sincere He loveH Ins subjects, anil 
inspects the Gods He is distinguished by stiung friendships 
and attachments , he is throughout, high-spirited, gallant, and 
honourable , and allowing for a degree offerocity which belonged 
to the tunes, and enters into the characters of most of Homers 
Heroes, he is upon the whole, abundantly fitted to luise admira- 
tion, though not pure esteem 

Under the head of Cluracteife, Homer’s Gods, oi lus Mar 
chmery, according to the critical term, come umlur consideration 
The Gods make a great figure in the Iliad , much gi eatei 
indeed than they do m the VEneid, or in any other Epic Bourn , 
and hence Homer has become the standard of Boutiu Theology 
Concerning Machinery m goueral, I delivered my Bcntnuunts in 
the former Lecture Concerning Homei’B Machinery, ill parti- 
cular, we must observe that it was not his own invention Like 
every other good Pout, lie unquestionably followed the traditions 
of his country The age of the Trojan wai approached to the 
age of the Gods and Uuuu-gods in Greece Several of the 
Heroes concerned in that war were reputed to be the children 
of these Gods. Of course the ti-nditiouaiy biles relating to 
them, and to the exploits of that age, were blende!) with the 
Fables of the Deities These popular legends, Homer very 
properly adopted , though it is peifeutly absurd to infer from 
this, that therefore Poets aiising m succeeding ages, and writing 
on quite different subjects, are obliged to follow the same system 
of Machinery. 

In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the whole, a noble 
effect ; it is always gay and amusing , often, lofty and magnifi- 
cent It introduces into his Poem a great number of person- 
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ages, almost as much distinguished by characters as his human 
acton. It diversifies his battles greatly by the intervention of 
the Gods , and by frequently shifting the scene from earth to 
heaven, it gives an agreeable relief to the mind, in the nndst of 
ho much blood and slaughter Homer's Gods, it must be con 
fessedj though they be always lively and animated figures, yet 
sometimes want dignity The conjugal contentions between 
Juno and Jupiter, with which he entertains us, and the indecent 
squabbles he describes among the inferior Deities, according as 
they take different sides with the contending parties, would be 
very improper models for any modern Foet to imitate In 
apology for Homer, however, it must he remembered, that 
according to the Fables of those days, the (iodn ait* hut one 
remove above the condition of inen They liavo all the human 
passions They dnnk and feast, and are vulnerable like men , 
they have children and kinsmen, m the opposite armies , and 
except that they are immortal, that they have houses on the top 
of Olympus, and winged chariots, in which they nru often 11) mg 
down to earth, and then re-ascending, in onlei to least on lut-tar 
and ambrosia, they are m truth uo higher beings tli ui the 
human Heroes, and therefore very fit to take port in then con* 
tentions. At the same time, though Homer so frequently 
degrades his divinities, yet lie knows iiow to make them appear, 
in some conjunctures, with the most awful majesty Jupiter, the 
Father of Gods and Men, is for the moat part, introduced with 
great dignity , and several of the most sublime conceptions ill 
Iliad are founded on tho appearances of Neptune, Mmervo, and 
A pol lo, on great occasions 

With regard to Homor’s Style nml manner of Writing, it is 
easy, natural, and in the highest degree animated It will be 
admired by such only as relish ancient simplicity, and can make 
allowance for certain negligences and repetitions, which greater 
refinement m the Art of Writing lias taught succeeding, though 
far inferior Poets to avoid For Homer is the most simple m 
his Style of all the great Poets, and resembles most the Style 
of the poetical parts of the Old Testament. They can have n» 
conception of his manner, who axe acquainted with bun m 
Mr Pope’s Translation only An excellent poetical performance 
*hat Translation is, and faithful in the mam to the Ongmal. 
In some places, it may be thought to have even improved 
Homer It has certainly softened some of his rudenesses, 
and added delicacy and grace to some. of his sentiments Bnt 
withal, it is no other than Homer modernized In the midst 
of the elegance and luxurioncy of Mr Pope’s language, we lose 
sight of tne old Bard’s simplicity. I know indeed no Author, 
to whom it is more difficult to do justice in a Translation, than 
Ilomer As the plainness of his diction, were it literally 
rendered, would often appear flat in any modem language , so, 
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in the midst of that plainness, and not a little heightened by 
it, there are everywhere breaking forth upon us flashes of 
native fire, of sublimity and beauty, which hardly any language, 
except his own, could preserve Hie Versification has been 
universally acknowledged to be uncommonly melodious, and to 
carry, beyond that of any Poet, a resemblance in the sound to 
the sense and meaning 

In Narration, Homer is, at all times, remarkably oonciBc, 
which renders him lively and agreeable , though, m his speeches, 
as I have before admitted, sometimes tedious He is every 
where descriptive, and descuptive by means of those well- 
ehosan particulars, which foim the cxcollency of description 
Virgil gives us the nod of Jupiter with great magnificence 

Annuit, et totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 

But Homer in describing the same thing, gives us the sable eye- 
brows of Jupiter bout, and lus ambrosial curls shaken, at the 
moment when he gives the nod , aud thereby renders the figure 
more natural and lively Whenever he seeks to draw our 
attention to some interesting object, he particularizes it ro 
happily, as to point it in a manner to our sight Thu Hliot of 
Pmdarus’ arrow, which broko the truce between the two armies, 
as related in the Fourth Book, may be given for on instance , 
and above all, the admirable interview of Hector with Andro- 
mache, in the Sixth Book , where all the circumstances of con- 
jugal and paront.il tenderness, the child affrighted with the view 
<>f his Father’s Helmet and Crest, and clinging to the nurse , 
Hector putting off his Helmet, taking the child into his arms, 
and offering up a prayer for lnm to the Gods , Andromaclio 
receiving back the child with a smile of pleasure, and, at the 
same instant, bursting into tears, Satfvoiv ytXaaaaa, as it is 
finely expressed m the original, form the most natural and 
affecting picture that can possibly be imagined 

In the description of Battles, Homer praticularly excels, ne 
works up the hurry, the terror, and confusion of them in so 
masterly a manner, os to place the reader m tho very uudst of 
the engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius is most 
highly displayed , insomuch, that Virgil's Battles, and indeed 
those of most other Poets, ore cold and mannnhted m comparison 
of Homer’s 

With regard to Similies, no Poet abounds so much with them 
Several of them are boytmd doubt extremely beautiful , such 
as those of the fires m the Trojan camp compared to the Moon 
aud Store by night, Paris gomg forth to battle, to tho war- 
horse prancing to tho river , and Euphorbus slain, to the 
flowering shrub cut down by a sudden blast all which are 
among the finest poetical passages that are anywhere to be 
iuuad. I am not, however, of opinion that Homer’s Compart- 
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sons, taken m general, are Ins greatest beauties They come toe 
thick upon us , and often interrupt the train of his narration or 
description The resemhlanec on which they are founded, » 
sometimes not clear , and the objects whence they are taken, 
are too uniform His Lions, Bulls, Eagles, aud herds of Sheep, 
re-ur too frequently , and tho allusions in some of hiB Similes, 
even after the allowances that are to be made for ancient 
manners, must be admitted to be debasing * 

My observations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad 
only It is necessary to take some notice of the Odyssoy also. 
Longinus's criticism upon it is not without foundation, that 
Homer may in this Poom be compared to the setting snn, whose 
grandeur still remains wiAout the heat of lus meridian beams 
It wants the vigour and sublimity of the Iliad , yet, ut the same 
tune, possesses so many beauties, as to be justly entitled to high 
praise. It is a very amusing Poem, and lias much greater 
variety than the Iliad , it contains many interesting stones, and 
beautiful desciiptions. We see eveiywhere the same descriptive 
and dramatic genius, and the same fertility of invention that 
appears in the other work. It descends indeed from the dignity 
ot Gods, luid Heroes, and warlike achievements , hut m recom- 
pense, we have more pleasing pictures of ancient manners 
Instead of that ferocity which reigns in the Iliad, the Odyssey 
presents us with the most amiable images of hospitality and 
humanity , entertains us with many a wonderful adventure, and 
many a landscape oi nature , and instructs ns by a constant vein 
of moinlity and virtue, which runs through tho Poem 

At the same timo, there arc some defects which must be 
acknowledged m the Odyssoy Many scenes in it fall below 
the majesty which wo natuinlly cxjiect in an Epic Poem The 
last Twelve Books, after Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, are, in 
several parts, tedious and languid , and though the discovery, 
which Ulysses makes of himself to his Nurse Eurycloa, and lus 

* The severest cntie upon 1 lemur in modem twu», M la Motto, admits all that 
his admirers ergo tor tlio superiority of Ills genius and talents as a lniot “ CYluit 
an tamo natnrclltmicnt Puetiqnc, Him dcs Fables & dcs niarveilles, ot ports mi 
E inSral ii Vimitatlnn, suit des objete do la nature, suit des scntiiuims it dcs actions 
due homines II avoit I’espnt vasto ot ttfeond plus olovd quo ddlicat, plus natural 
qu'ingcnicux, et plus amoumux do l’nboudaiico quo da clnix.— 11 i rut si, par uno 
xnpdnontd do gout, ha nnbniarcs xldos do 1'duqnsneo dans toutex les genres, il a 
lurid la hmgago don tuulus Ion passions , ot il a uu meins on vert aux eenviune qm 
doivont la suivro uuo inhuitd do routes, qn’il no restoit plus qn’h applsiur II y a 
uupanmoo quo, on quulqucs temps qn' Homfcro oht vecu, il ofit <Sti , du meins, la 
plus grand IVte dc son puls et h ns lo pruidro quo duos oo sons, on pent dire, 
.ill’ll cat lo multre do coux mtmna qnl l'out surpassd.”- -Uiscours our Homfero. 
fthivres do la Midi a, tome ad. Aflur these high praises of tin author, ho indeed 
oudoavuurs to bring the niurit of tho Ihiul very low But his priacip.il abjections 
turn on tho debusing idoux which am there given of the Gods, tho gross characters 
and manners of tho nerow, and tho iinjiorfoct morality of tlic sentiment* , which, 
us Voltaire obscl >cs, ri liko ncuusiug a ismitor for having drawn Ilfs figures in 
the dress of tho tin no Humor painted lus Gods such as popular tradition then 
represented them, and described such diameters tnd sentiments, as uo found 
among those with whom ho lived 
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interview with Penelope before she knows him, m the Nine- 
teenth Book, are tender and affecting, yet the Poet does not 
seem happy in the great anagnorisis, or the discovery of Ulysses 
to Penelope. She is too cautious and distrustful, and we are 
disappointed of the surprise of joy, which we expected on that 
high occasion. 

After having said so much of the Father of Epic Poetry, it is 
now time to proceed to Virgil, who has a character dearly 
marked, and quite distinct from that of Homer As the dis- 
tinguishing excellencies of the Iliad are Simplicity an d Fir e , 
those of the A£neid are Elegance and Tenderness. - Virgil' is, 
beyond doubt, less animated and less sublime than Homei , but 
to counterbalance this, he has fewer iKgligtmccs, greater variety, 
and supports moro of a correct and regular dignity throughout 
his work. 

When we begin to read the Iliad, wo find ourselves in the 
region of the most remote, and even unrehned antiquity When 
we open the dineid, wo discover all the correctness, and tin- 
improvements of the Augustan age We meet with no conten- 
tions of heroes about a female slave , no violent scolding, nor 
abusive language, but the Poem opens with the utniost ni.igmh- 
cence; with Juno, forming designs for preventing sEneim's 
establishment in Italy, and ASneas himself presented to us with 
all his fleet in the middle of a storm, which ih desciibod m the 
highest style of Poetry 

The subject of the vEneul is extremely lmppy , still more so, 
m my opunou, than either of Homer’s Poems As nothing could 
be more noble, nor carry more of Epic dignity, so nothing could 
be more flattering and interesting to -the Itoman people, than 
Virgil’s deriving the origin of their state from so famous a hum 
as ACneas. The object was splendid m itself, it gave the Poet 
a theme, taken ftom the ancient traditionary history of lus own 
country, it allowed lum to connect his subject with Homei V 
stones, and to adopt all his mythology , it afforded lum tin 
opportunity of frequently glancing at all the futnre great ex- 
ploits of the Romans, and of describing Italy, and the vert 
territory of Rome, m its ancient aud fabulous state Tho esta- 
blishment of -Eneas constantly traversed by Juno, leads to a 
great diversity of events, of voyages, and wars , and furnishes a 

S r intermixture of the lundonts of peace with martial 
its. Upon the wholo, I believe, there is no where to lie 
found so complete a model uf an Epic Fable, or Story, as Virgil s 
-Eneid. I Bee no foundation for the opinion, entertained by 
some Critics, that the ./Eneid is to be cmuudcied as an Allego- 
rical Poem, whnh carries a constant reference to the character 
and reign of Augustus Cuisor , or, that Virgil’s main design m 
composing the A-iueid, was to reconcile the Romans to the go- 
vernment of that Pnnce, who is supposed to be shadowed out 
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tinder the character of iEneas. Virgil, indeed, like the other 
Poets of that ngo, takes every opportunity which his subject 
affords him, of paying court to Augustus'* But, to imagine 
that he earned a political plan m his view, through the whole 
Poem, appears to me no more than a fanciful refinement. He 
h.id sufficient motives, as a Poet, to determine him to the choice 
of his subject, from its being, m itself both great and pleasing , 
from its being suited to his genius, and its being attended with 
the peculiar advantages, which I mentioned above, for the full 
display of poetical talents. 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved , as, from beginning to 
end, one main object in always kept m view, the settlement of 
/Eneas ni Italy, by the order of the Gods. As tlio story com- 
prehends the transactions of several years, part of tlic trans- 
actions are very properly thrown into a recital made by the 
Hero Tlio Episodes are link ed with sufficient connection to 
the mam subject , anil the Nodus, or Intiigue of the Poem, 
is, accoiding to the plan of ancient machinery, happily formed 
The wrath of Juno, who opposes herself to tlio Trojan settle- 
ment m Italy, gives nso to all the difficulties wlucli obstruct 
/Eneas's undertaking, and connects the human with the celestial 
operations, throughout the whole work ilenco arises the tem- 
pest which throws /Eneas upon the shore of Africa , the passion 
of Dulo, who endeavours to detain lulu at Carthage , and the 
efforts of TurnuR, who opposes him in war Till, at last, upon a 
composition modo with Jupiter, that the Trojan name Hhall In- 
fer evei sunk in the Latin, Juno foregoes her resentment, ami 
the Ilero becomes victorious. 

In these main points, Virgil has conducted his work with 
great propriety, anil shown lus art and judgment But the ad- 
miration due to so eminent a Poet, must not prevent us from 
remarking some other particulars m which he has failed First 
there are scarce any characters marked m the /Encid In this 
respect it is insipid, when compared to the Haul, which is tull of 
characters and life Acnates, and Cloantlius, and Gyas, ami the 
rest of the Trojan Heroes who accompanied /Eneas into Italy, 
are so many undistinguished figures, who arc in noway made 
known to us, either by any sentiments which they utter, or any 
memorable exploits which they perform Even iEneas himself 
is not a very interesting Hero He is dcsctilicd, indeed, as 
pious and brave , but his oluracter is not m.-uked with any of 
those strokes that touch the heart , it is a sort of cold and tame 
character , and throughout his behaviour to Dido, in the fourth 
lieok, especially m the speech which he makes after she sus- 
. -acted his intention of 'caving hei, there appears a cert- in 
baldness, and waul of relenting, which is far from rendering 

* la particularly In that notcil passugo of the Oth Hook, 1 791 
Bio vir, htc out, tlbi quern promitti Buptus auilu, sc. 
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liim amiable * Dido's own character ih by much the best sup- 
ported, in the whole ^Eocul Thu wurrath ot her passions, the 
keenness of her indignation and resentment, .uni the violence of 
her whole character, exhibit a figure greatly more animated than 
any other which Virgil has drawn 

Besides this defeot of character in the Aineid, the distribution 
and management of the subject are, m some respects, exception- 
able The ASneid, it is true, must he considered with the indul- 
gence due to a work not thoroughly completed The six last 
books are said not to have received the mushing hand of the 
Author , and for this reason, he ordored, by his will, the jEneid 
to be committed to the fi.iuios lint though this may account for 
mcoi rectuess oi execution, it docs not apologize for a falling utf 
in the subject, which seems to bake plate in the Latter port of the 
work The ivam with the Ixituis me inferior, m point of dignity, 
to the more interesting objects which had befoie been piescnted 
to ns, in the destruction of Troy, the intrigue with Jhdo, and 
the descent mlo Hell And m those Italian wars, there ih, per- 
haps, a more material fault still, in the conduct ot the story 
The Header, as Voltaire has olwerved, is tempted to take part 
with Tumus against yKneas Turnns, a brave young prince, m 
love with Lavima Ins ne.u relation, is destined for her by ge- 
neral consent, and highly favoured by her mothei L.ivuna 
herself discovers no lcluetunce to tile match when there mnves 
a stranger, a fugitive from a distant region, who hail never seen 
her, and who fuunding a claim to an establishment m Italy upon 
oracles and prophecies, embroils the country in war, kills the 
lover of Lavniio, and proves the occasion of her mother’s death 
Such a plan is not fortunately laid, for disposing us to be lavour- 
able to the Hero of the Boom , and the defect might have been 
eosilv remedied, by the Poet’H making -■Eneas, instead of dis- 
tressing Jjavinia, deliver her fi om the persecution of some rival 
who w.is qdious to her, and to the whole coiuitry 
But, notwithstanding these defects, wlueh it was necessary to 
remark, Virgil possesses beauties winch liave justly drawn the 
admiration of ages, and which, to this day, hold the balance in 
equilibrium between his fume and that ot Jlomci. The prin- 
cipal and distinguishing excellency of Virgil, and which, in my 
opinion, lie possesses beyond all Touts, is Tenderness Nature 
had endowed him with exquisite sensibility , he felt every 
affecting circumstance in the scenes he describes , and, by a 
single stroke, he knows how to reach the heart This, m an 
Epic Poem, is the ment next to sublimity , and puts it m an 
Author’s power to render his Composition extremely interesting 
to all readers. 

* Nam flefcu ingciauit nostro f Num lumina flxifcf 
Mum laufarynuui vu.tiw dedit 3 Aut miscratus aiuantem ost5 

d&K n 388 . 
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The chief beauty, of this kind, m the Iliad, is the interview of 
Hector with Andromache. But, in the jEneid, there are many 
such. The second book is one of the greatest master-pieces that 
ever was executed by any hand ; and Virgil seems to have put 
forth there the whole strength of his genius, os the subject 
afforded a variety of scenes, both of the awful and tender kind 
The images of horror, presented by a city burned and sacked in 
the night, are finely mixed with pathetic and affecting incidents 
Nothing, in any Poet, is more Deautifully described than the 
death of old Priam ; and the family-pieces of dfoeas, Anchisen, 
and Creusa, are as tender as can be conceived. In many pas- 
sages of the ASneid, the same pathetic spirit shines ; ana they 
have been always the favourite passages in that work. The 
fourth book, for instance, relating the unhappy passion and 
death of Dido, has been always mostjustly admired, and abounds 
with beauties of the highest kind. The interview of A£neas with 
Andromache and Helenus. in the third book ; the Episodes of 
Pallas and Evandcr, of Nisus and Euryalus, of Lauras and 
Mezentius, in the Italian wars, are all striking instances of the 
Poet’s power of raising the tender emotions. For we must 
observe, that though the ASneid be an unequal Poem, and, in 
some places, languid, yet there are beauties scattered through 
it all , and not a few, even in the last six books The beBt and 
most finished books, upon the whole, are, the first, the second, 
the fourth, the sixth, the seventh, the eighth, and the twelfth 

Virgil’s Battles arc far inferior to Homer’s in point of fire 
and sublimity , but there is one important Episode, the Descent 
into Hell, in which he has outdone Homer in the Odyssey, by 
many degrees. Thera is nothing in all antiquity equal, m its 
kind, to the sixth book of Afineid The scenery and the 
objects are great and striking, and fill the mind with that solemn 
awe, which was to be expected from a view of the invisible 
world There runs through the whole description, a certain 
philosophical sublime ; which Virgil’B Platonic Genius, and the 
enlarged ideas of the Augustan age, enabled him to support 
with a degree of majesty, far beyond what the rude ideas of 
Homer's age suffered him to attain. With regard to the sweet- 
ness and beauty of Virgil’s numbers, throughout his whole 
works, they are so well known, that it were needless to enlarge 
in the praise of them. 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative merit of these two 
great princes of Epic Poetry, Homer and Virgil ; the former 
must undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater Genius , the 
latter, to be the more correct Writer. Homer was an original 
in his art, and discovers both tho beauties and the defects which 
arc to be expected in an original Author, compared with those 
who succeed him ; more boldness, more nature and ease, more 
sublimity and force , but greater irregularities and negbgences 

x x 
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in composition Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer , 
in man;’ places, he has not so much mutated, as he has literally 
translated him. The description of the Storm, for instance, in 
the first ASneid and ASneos’s speech upon that occasion, are trans- 
lations from the fifth book of the Odyssey ; not to mention almost 
all the similes of Virgil, which are no other than copies of those 
of Homei The pre-eminence m invention, therefore, must, be- 
yond doubt, be ascribed to Homer. As to the pre-eminence m 
judgment, though many Critics are disposed to give it to Virgil, 
vet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful in Homer, we discern all 
the GvcekyiviHaty ; m V lrgiL, all the Boman stateliness., Homer’s 
imagination is by much the most rich and copious ; "Virgil’s, the 
most chaste and correct The strength of the former lies in his 
power of warming the fancy, that of the latter, m his power of 
touching the heart. Homer's style is more simple and animated, 
Vugil’s more elegant and uniform The fust has, on many 
occasions, a sublimity to which the latter never attains ; but the 
latter, in return, never sulks below a certain degree of Epic 
dignity, which cannot so clearly be pronounced of the fonnor 
Not, liowevei, to detract from the admiration due to both these 
great Poets, most of Homer’s defects may ressonably be ini 
puted not to his genius, hut to the manners of the age in 
which ho lived , and for the feeble passages of the ^Encid, 
this excuse ought to be admitted, that the Eneid was left an 
unfinished work. 


LECT U HE XLIV . 

lucan’s phaubalta — tabso’s jebusalem— oamoen’s lu- 
CI ATI — febeloh’s ielemacucb — voltaibe’b henbiade 
— mtlton’s fabadisk lost 

Arras Homer and Vugil, the next great Epic Poet of ancient 
times, who presents himself is Lacan. Ho is a Poet who de- 
serves our attention, on account of a very peculiar mixture of 
great beauties with great fault* Though his Pharsalia discover 
too little invention, and he conducted in too historical a manner, 
to be accounted a perfectly regular Epic Poem, yet it were the 
mere squeaimshness of Criticism, to exclude it from the Epic 
class The boundaries, os I formerly remarked, ore far from 
being ascertained by any such precise limit, that wo must 
refuse the Epic name to a Poem, which treats of great 
and heroic adventures, because it is not exactly conformable 
to the plans of Homer and Vugil The subject of the Phar- 
salia carries, undoubtedly, all the Epic Grandeur and Dignity , 
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neither does it want unity of object, viz. the Triumph of Cteaur 
«ver the Soman Liberty. Aa it stands at present, it is, indeed, 
brought to no proper elope But either time has deprived ns of the 
last books, or it has been left by the Anthor an incomplete work 

Though Lucan's subject tie abundantly heroic, vet I cannot 
reckon lnm happy in the choice of it It has two defects The 
one is, that civil wars, especially when as fierce and cruel as 
those of the Bomans, present too many shocking objects to be 
tit for Epic Poetry, and give odious and disgusting views of 
human nature. Gallant and honourable achievements furnish a 
more proper theme for the Epic Muse But Lucan's Genius, it 
must lie confessed, seems to delight m savage scenes , he dwells 
upon them too much , and, not content with those which his 
subject naturally furnished, lie goes out of his way to introduce a 
long Episode of Manus and Sylla’H proscnjitiona, which abounds 
with all the forms of atrocious cruelty 

The other defect of •Lucan’s subject is, its being too near the 
times in which he lived. This is a circumstance, as I observed 
in a former Lecture, always unfortunate for a Poet , as it 
deprives him of the assistance of fiction and machinery, and 
thereby renders his work less splendid and amusing Lucan lias 
submitted to this disadvantage of his subject , auu m doing so, 
has acted with moro propriety, than if he had made an unsea- 
sonable attempt to embellish it With machinery , for the fables 
of the Gods would have mode a very unnatural mixture with 
the exploits of Ciesur and Pompey, and instead of raising would 
have diminished the dignity of such recent and well-known facts 

With regard to characters, 'Lucan draws them with spirit and 
with force. But, though Pompey he his professed Hero, he 
does not succeed in interesting us much m his favour Pompey 
is not made to possess any high distinction, either for magna- 
nimity in sentiment, or bravery in action , but, on the contrary, 
is always eclipsed by the superior abilities of Cicsar Cato is, 
in truth, Lucan’s favourite character, and wherever he intro- 
duces him, he appears to rise above himself Some of the 
nobles^ and most conspicuous passages m the work, are such as 
relate to Cato , cither speeches put into his mouth, or descrip- 
tions of his behaviour His speech, in particular, to Labienus, 
who urged him to inquire at the Oracle of Jupiter Auuuou- 
concemiug the issue of the war .[book u. 564], deserves to be 
remarked, as equal, for Moral sublimity, to any thing that is 
to be found in all antiquity 

In the conduct of the story, our Author has attached hnnself 
too much to chionulogical order This renders tho thread of las 
narration broken and interrupted, and makes lum hurry us too 
often from place to place lie is too digressive also , fre- 
quently turning aside from his subject to give us, sometimes 
geographical descriptions of a country , sometimes philoso- 
m a 2 
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pineal disquisitions concerning natural objects ; as, concerning 
the African Serpents m the ninth book, and the sources of the 
Nile in the tenth. 

There are, m the Pharsolia, several vepy poetical and spirited 
descriptions. But the Author’s chief strength does not he, 
either in Narration or Description His narration is often dry 
and harsh his Descriptions are often overwrought, and employ- 
ed too much upon disagreeable objects. His principal merit 
consists in his sentiments, which are generally nohle ana striking, 
and expressed in that glowing and ardent manner, which pecu- 
liarly distinguishes him Lucan is the most philosophi . J, and 
the most public-spirited Poet of all antiquity. He was the 
nephew of the famous Seneca, the Philosopher ; was himself a 
Stoic ; and the spirit of that Philosophy breathes throughout 
his Poem. We must observe, too, that he is the only ancient 
Epic Poet whom the subject of his Poem really and deeply 
interested. Lucan recounted no fiction He was a Homan, and 
had felt all the direful effects of the Roman civil wars, and of 
that severe despotism which succeeded the loss of hbertv. His 
high and bold spirit made him enter deeply into tins subject, and 
kindle, on many occasions, into the most real warmth. Hence, 
he abounds in exclamations and apostrophes, which are, almost 
always, well-timed, and supported with a vivacity and fire that 
do him no small honour. 

But it is the fete of Hus Poet, that his beauties can never bo 
mentioned, withont their suggesting his blemishes also. As his 
principal excellency is a lively and glowing genius, which 
appears sometimes in his descriptions, and very often in his sen- 
timents, his great defect in both is, want of moderation. He 
carries every thing to an extreme He knows not where to 
stop From an effort to aggrandize his objects, ho becomes 
tumid and unnatural and it frequently happens, that where the 
second line of one of his descriptions is sublime, the third, m 
which he meant to rise still higher, is perfectly bombast. Lucan 
lived m an age, when the Schools of the Declaims™ had begun 
to corrupt the Eloquence and Taste of Borne, He was not free 
from the infection ; and too often, instead of showing the gemns 
of the Poet, betrays the spirit of the Dedauner. 

On the whole, however,, he is an Author of lively and original 
genius. His sentiments are so high, and his fire, on occasions, 
so great, as to atone for many oihis defects , and passages may 
be produced from him, which ore mfenor to none in any Poet 
whatever. The characters, for instance, which he draws of 
Pompey and Caesar in the first Book, are masterly , and the com- 
parison of Pompey to the aged decaying oak, is highly poetical . 

Totus populoribus auns 
Impelli, plausuqno sui goudoro theatri , 

Nee reparare novas vires, multumque priori 
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proceed next to Tasso, the most distinguished Epic Poet m 
Modern Ages 

His Jerusalem Delivered was published m the year 1574. It 
is a Poem regularly and strictly Epic, m its whole construction ; 
and adorned with all the beauties that belong to that species of 
Composition The subject is, the recovery of Jerusalem from 
the Infidels, by the united powers of Christendom ; which, in 
itself, and more especially according to the ideas of Tasso’s age, 
was a splendid, venerable, and heroic enterprise. The opposition 
of the Christians to the SaracenB forms an interesting contrast. 
The subject produces none of those fierce and shocking scenes of 
civil discord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, but exhibits the 
efforts of seal and .bravery, inspired by an honourable object. 
The share which Religion possesses m the enterprise, both tends 
to render it more august, and opens a natural held fur machinery, 
and sublime description The action too lies in a country, and 
at a period of time, suiiiciently remote to allow an intermixture 
of fabulous tradition and fiction with true History 

In the conduct of the story, Tasso has shown a rich and fer- 
tile invention, which, in a Poet, is a capital quality He is full 
of events , and these too abundantly various, and diversified in 
their kind He never allows ns to be tired by mere war and 


fighting He frequently shifts the scene , and^rom camps and 
battles, transports us to more pleasing objects. Sometimes the 
solemnities of religion; sometimes the intrigues of love; at 
other times, the adventures of a journey, or even the incidents of 
pastoral life, relieve and entertain the reader At the same time, 
the whole work is artfully connected, and while there is much 
variety m the parts, thero is perfect unity in the plan The 
recovery of Jerusalem is the object kept in view through the 
whole, and with it the Poem doses. All tile Episodes, if we 
except that of Olindo and Sophroma, in the Second Book, on 
which I formerly passed a censure, arc sufficiently related to Hie 
main subject of the Poem 

The Poem is enlivened with a variety of characters, and those 
too both clearly marked and well supported. Godfrey, the 
leader of the enterprise, prudent, moderate, brave , Taucred, 
amorous, generous, and galLuit, :in^ well contrasted with the 
fierce and Drutal Argnntcs , Itmaldo (who is properly the Hero 
of the Poem, and is in part corned after Homer’s Achilles), 
passionate and resentful, seduced (Jy the allurements of Armida , 
but a personage, on the whole, of much zeal, honour, and 
heroism The brave and high-minded Solynun, the tender 
Ermima, the artful and violent Armida, the masculine Glonnda, 
are all of them well drawn and animated figures. In the 
charactenstical part, Tasso is indeed remarkably distinguished , 
he is, m this respect, superior to Virgil , and yields to no Poet, 
except Homer. 
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He abounds very much with Machinery , and in thin part of 
the work his mont is more dubious Wherever celestial beings 
are made to interpose, his Machinery is noble. God looking 
down upon the lioste, and, on different occasions, sending an 
Angel to check the Pagans, and to rebuke the evil spirits, pro- 
duces a sublime effect. The description of Hell, too, with the 
appearance and speech of Satan, m the beginning of the Fourth 
Book, is extremely striking , and plainly has been imitated by 
Milton, though he must be allowed to nave improved upon it. 
But the devils, the enchanters, and the conjurers, act too great 
a part throughout Tasso’s Poem ; and form a sort of dark and 
gloomy machinery, not pleasing to the imagination The en- 
dian ted wood, on which the Nodus, or Intrigue of the Poem, is 
nude m a great measure to depend , the messengers sent in 
quest of Rinaldo, in order that lie may break the charm , their 
being conducted by a Hermit to .1 Cavo in the centre of the 
earth ; the wonderful voyage winch they make to the Foi tu- 
na to Islands ; and their recovering Itinaldo from the charms 
of Annida and voluptuousness , arc scenes which, though vci y 
amusing, and described with the highest beauty of Poetry, 
yet must be confessed to carry the marvellous to a degree of 
extravagance 

In general, that for which Tasso is most liable to censure, is 
a certain romantic vein, which runs through many of the adven- 
tures and incidents of his Poem. The objects which he presents 
to us are always great , but sometimes too remote from proba- 
bility He retains somewhat of the taste of his age, which was 
not reclaimed from an extravagant admiration of the stones of 
Knight-Errantry , stones, which the wild, but nch and agree- 
able imagination of A non to, bod raised into fresh reputation. 
In apology, however, for Tasso, it may be Bald, that lie is not 
more marvellous ana romantic than either Homer or Virgil 
All the difference m, that in the one we find the Romance of 
Paganism, in. the othor that of Chivalry 

With all the beauties of dcscnption, and of Poetical Style, 
Tasso remarkably abounds Both his desenptions, and his 
Style, ore much diversified, and well suited to each other In 
describing magnificent objects, his Style is firm and majestio , 
when he descends to gay and pleasing ones, such as Ermmia's 
Pastoral Retreat in the Seventh Book, and the Arte and Beauty 
of Annida in the Fourth Book, it is soft and insinuating Both 
those descriptions, which I have mentioned, are exquisite in 
their kind His battles are animated, and very properly varied 
in the incidents , inferior, however, to Homer's, m point of 
spirit and fire 

In his sentiments, Tasso is not bo happy as in his descriptions 
It is, indeed, rattier by actions, characters, and descriptions, that 
he interests us, than by the sentimental port of the work. Be 
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ii &r inferior to Virgil in tenderness. When he aims at being 
pathetic and sentimental in hu speeches, he u apt to become 
artificial and strained. 

With regard to points and conceits, with which he has often 
been reproached, the censure has been earned too far. Affec- 
tation is by no means the general character of Taeao’B manner, 
which, npon the whole, is masculine, strong, and correct. On 
some occasions, indeed, especially as I just now observed, when 
he seeks to be tender, he degenerates into forced and unnatural 
ideas ; but these are far from being so frequent or common as 
has been supposed. Threescore or fourscore lines retrenched 
from the Poem, would fully clear it, I am persuaded, of all each 
exceptionable passages. 

With Boilean, D&cier, and the other French, critics of the 
last age, the humour prevailed of decrying Tasso , and passed 
from them to eom^ofi the English Writers. But one would be 
apt to imagine, they were not much acquainted with Tasso , or 
at least they must have read him under the influence of strong 
prejudices. For to me it appears dear, that the Jerusalem u, 
in rank and dignity, the third regular Epic Poem in the world , 
and comes next to the Iliad ana ASneia. Tasso may be justly 
held inferior to Homer, in simplicity and m fire , to Virgil, m 
tenderness ; to Milton, in dating sublimity of genius , but to no 
other he yields in any poetical talents ; and for fertility of inven- 
tion, variety of incidents, expression of characters, richness of 
description and beauty of style, I know no poet, except the 
three just named, that can he compared to him 

Ariosto, the great rival of Tasso m Italian Poetry, cannot, 
with any propriety, be classed among the Epic Writers The 
fundamental rule of Epic Composition is, to recount an heroic 
enterprise, and to form it into a regular story Though there is 
a sort of unity and connexion m the plan of Orlando Funoso, 
yet, instead of rendering this apparent to the Header, it seems to 
have been the Author’s intention to keep it out of view, by the 
desultory manner in which the Poem is carried on, and the per- 
petual interruptions of the several stones before they are finished. 
Anosto appears to have despised all regularity of plan, and to 
have chosen to give loose reins to a copious and rich, out extrava- 
gant fancy At the same time, there is so much Epic matter 
m the Orlando Funoso, that it would be improper to pass it by 
without some notice. It unites, indeed, all sorts of Poetry ; 
sometimes comic and satinc , sometimes light and licentious , at 
other times highly heroic, descriptive, and tender. Whatever 
strain the poet assumes, he excels m it. He is always master of 
his subject , seems to play himself with it, and leaves us some- 
times at a loss to know whether he be serious or in jest. He is 
seldom dramatic , sometimes, bnt not often, sentimental ; but in 
narration and description, perhaps no poet ever went beyond 
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him. He makes every scene -which he describes, and every 
event which he relates, pass before our eyes , and m his selection 
of circumstances, is eminently picturesque His style is much 
varied, always suited to the subject, and adorned with a remark- 
ably smooth and melodious Versification. 

As the Italians make their boast of Tasso, so do the Portu- 
guese of Camoens ; who was nearly contemporary with Tasso, bat 
whose Poem was published before the Jerusalem. The subject 
of it is the first discovery of the East Indies by Vasco de Gama ; 
an enterprise splendid in its nature, and extremely interesting 
to the countrymen of Camoens , as it laid the foundation or 
their future wealth and consideration m Europe. The Poem 
opens with Vasco and his fleet appearing on the ocean, between 
the Island Madagascar, and the coast of Ethiopia. After 
various attempts to land on that coast, they an at last hospitably 
received m the kingdom of Melinda. Vasco, at the desire of the 
King, gives him an account of Europe, recites a poetical History 
of Portugal, and relates all the adventures of the voyage, which 
had preceded the opening of the Poem. This recital takes up 
three Cantos or Books. It is wfell imagined , contains a great 
many poetical beauties ; and has no defect, except that Vasco 
makes an unseasonable display of learning to the African Prince, 
in frequent allusions to the Greek and Homan Histones. Vasco 
and his countrymen afterwards set forth to pursue thoir voyage. 
The storms and distresses which they encounter , their arrival at 
Calecut, on the Malabar Coast ; their reception and adventures 
in that country, and at last their return homewards, fill up the 
rest of the Poem 

The whole work is conducted according to the Epic. plan. 
Both the subject and the incidents are magnificent , and j’orned 
with some wildness and irregularity, there appear in the execu- 
tion much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold description , as 
far as I can judge from translations, without any knowledge of 
the original. There is no attempt towards painting chnractere 
in the Poem ; Vasco is the hero, and the only personage indeed 
that makes any figure 

The Machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly extravagant, not 
only is it formed of a singular mixture of Christian ideas, and 
Pagan mythology ; but it u so conducted, that the Pagan Gods 
appear to be the true DeitieB, and Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
to do subordinate Agents. One great scope of the Portuguese 
expedition, our Author informs us, is ^o propagate the Christian 
faith, and to extirpate Mahometanism. In this religious under- 
taking, the great protector of the Portuguese is Venus, and their 
great adversary is Bacchus, whose displeasure is excited by 
Vasoo’B attempting to rival his fame m the Indies. Councils of 
the Gods are held, in which Jupiter is introduced, as foretelling 
the do wnfall of Mohawetawam, and the propagation of the 
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GoepeL Vasco, m great distress from a storm, prays most 
seriously to God , implores the aid of Christ and the Virgin, 
and begs for such assistance as was given to the Israelites, when 
they were passing through the Bed Be a, and to the Apoetle 
Paul, when ne was in hazard of shipwreck. In return to this 
prayer, Venus appears, who, discerning the storm to be the work 
of Bacchus, complains to Jupiter, and procures the winds to he 
calmed. Such strange and preposterous Machinery, shows how 
much authors have been misled by the absurd opinion, that 
there could be no Epic Poetry without the Gods of Homer. 
Towards the end of the work, indeed, the Author gives us an 
awkward salvo for his whole Mythology ; making the Goddess 
Thetis inform Vasco, that she, and the rest of the Heathen 
Deities, are no more than names to describe the operations of 
Providence 

There is, however, some fine Machinery of a different kind, 
m the Lusiad The genius of the nver Ganges, appearing to 
Emanuel King of Portugal, in a dream, minting that Prince to 
discover his secret springs, and acquainting him that he was the 
destined monarch tor whom the treasures of the East were 
reserved^ is a happy idea. But the noblest conception of this 
sort, is in the linn Canto, where Vasco ib recounting to the 
King of Melinda, all the wonders which he met with in his 
navigation. He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the 
Cape of Good Hope, which never before had beon doubled by 
any navigator, there appeared «to them on a sudden, a huge and 
monstrous phantom rising out of the sea, in the midst of tem- 
pests and thunders, with a head that reached the clouds, and a 
countenance that filled them with terror. This was the genius, 
or guardian, of that hitherto unknown ocean. It spoke to them 
with a voice like thunder , menacing them for invading those 
secs which he had so long possessed undisturbed , and for danng 
to explore those secrets of the deep, which never had been re- 
vealed to the eye of mortals; required them to proceed no 
fiirthci , if they should proceed, foretold all the successive 
calamities that were to be&ll them , end then, with a mighty 
noise, disappeared. This is one of the most solemn and striking 
pieces of Machinery that ever was employed , and is sufficient 
to show that Camoens is a Poet, though of an irregular, yet of 
a b8ld and lofty imagination * 

In reviewing the Epic Poets, it were unjust to make no men- 
tion of the amiable author of the Adventure* of Telemaohue 
His work, though not composed m Verse, is justly entitled to be 
held a Poem. The measured poetical Prose, m which it is 

* I have made no mention of tho Araucnno, an Epic Foam in Spanish, composed 
by Alonso d’Ertdlln, bocuuao I am unacquainted with tho original language, and 
have not aoen any translation of it. A full account of it u given by Mr. Hay ley, 
in the Notes upon hiB Essay on Epic Poetry 
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written, is remarkably harmonious , and given the Style nearly as 
muoh elevation as the French language is capable of supporting, 
even m regular Verse. 

The plan of the work is, in general, well contrived ; and is 
deficient neither in Epic grandeur, nor unity of object. The 
Author has entered with much felicity into the spuit and ideas 
of the Ancient Poets, particularly into the Ancient Mythology, 
which retains more dignity, and makes a better figure in his 
hands, thyi m those of any other Modom Poet. Urn descrip- 
tions are nch and beautiful , especially of the Hoftcr and calmer 
Beenes, for which the genius of Pension was beat suited , such 
as the incidents of pastoral liie, the pleasures of virtue^ or a 
country flourishing m peace There is an inimitable sweotneas 
and tenderness in several of the pictures of this kind which ho 
hasgivon 

The best exeonted part of the work is the first six books, in 
which Telemachns recounts his Adventnres to Calypso The 
Narration, throughout them, is lively and interesting After- 
wards, especially in the last twelve books, it becomes more 
tedious and languid and in the warlike adventures which are 
attempted, there is a great defect of vigour. The chief objection 
against tins work being classed with Epic PoemB, arises from the 
minute details of virtuous policy into which the Author in some 
places entera , and from the discourses and instructions of Men- 
tor, which recur upon us too often , and too much upon the 
Btrain of common-place morality Though these wore well 
suited to tbo mam design of the Author, which was to form the 
mind of a young Prince, yot they seem not congruous to tho na- 
ture of Epic Poetry , the object of which is to improve us by 
means of actions, characters, and sentiments, rather than by 
delivering professed and formal instruction 

Several of the Epic Poets have described a descent into Hell ; 
and in the prospects they have given us of the invisible world, 
we may observe the gradual refinement of men’s notions con- 
cerning a state of future rewards and punishments. Tho descent 
of Ulysses into Hell, in Homer’s Odyssey, presents to ns a very 
indistinct and dreary sort of object. The scene is laid m the 
country of the Cimmerians, which js always covered with clouds 
and darkness, at tho extremity of the ocean When the spirits 
of the dead begin to appear, wo scarcely know whether Ulysses 
is above ground, or below it. • None of tho ghosts, even of the 
heroes, appear satisfied with their condition in the other world , 
and when Ulysses endeavours to comfort Achilles, bv reminding 
him of the lllustrous figure which he must make m those regions, 
Achilles roundly tells him, that all such speeches are idle for 
he would rather lie a day labourer on earth, than have the com- 
mand of all the dead 

In the Sixth! Book of the ASneid, we discern a much greater 
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refinement of ideas, corresponding to the progress which the 
world had then made in philosophy The objects there de* 
lmeated are both more dear and distinct, and more grand and 
awfuL The separate mansions of good and of bad Bpmts, with 
the punishments of the one, and the employments and happiness 
of the other, are finely described , and in consistency with the 
most pnre morality. But the visit which Fenelon makes 
Telemachus pay to the shades, is much more philosophical still 
than Virgil’s. He employs the same Cables and the same 
mythology ; but We find the ancient mythology refined by the 
knowledge of the true religion, and adorned with that beautiful 
enthusiasm, for which Fenelon was so distinguished. His ac- 
count of the happiness of the just is an excellent description m 
the mystio strain , and very expressive of the genius and spirit 
of the Author. 

Voltaire has given us, m his Henriade, a regular Epie Poem, 
in French verse In every performance of that celebrated 
Writer, we may expect to find marks of genius , and, accord- 
ingly that work discovers, in several places, that boldness in the 
conceptions, and that liveliness and felicity in the expression, for 
which the Author is so remarkably distinguished. Several of 
the comparisons, in particular, which oconr in it, are both new 
and happy But considered upon the whole I cannot esteem it 
one of his chief productions ; and am of opinion, that he has 
succeeded infinitely better in Tragic; than m Epic Composition 
French Versification seems ill adapted to Epic Poetry Besides 
it being always fettered by rhyme, the language never assumes 
a sufficient degree of elevation or majesty , and appears to be 
more capable of expressing the tender m Tragedy, than of 
supporting the Sublime m Epic. Hence a feebleness, and some- 
times a prosaio flatness, in the Style of the Henriade , and 
whether from this, or from some otter cause, the Poem often 
languishes it does not Beixe the imagination ; nor interest and 
carry the Header along with that ardour which ought to be 
inspired by a sublime and spirited Epic Poem. 

The subject of the Henriade, is the triumph of Henry the 
Fourth over the arms of the League The action of the Poem 
properly includes only the Siege of Pans. It is in notion per- 
fectly Epic in its nature , great, interesting, and conducted with 
a sufficient regard to unity, and all the other critical rules. But it 
is liable to both the defects which I before remarked in Lucan’s 
harsalia. It is founded wholly on civil wars , and presents to 
ns those odious and detestable objects of massacres ami 
assassinations, which throw a gloom over the Poem. It is 
also, like Lucan’s, of too recent a date, and comes too much 
wilhin the bounds of well-known history To remedy this 
last defect, and to remove the appearance or being a mere histo- 
rian, Voltaire has chosen to mix fiction with truth. The 
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Poem, fop instance, opens with a voyage of Henry's to England, 
and an interview between him and Queen Elizabeth , though 
every one knows that Henry never woe m England, and that 
these two illustrious personages never met. in facts of such 
public notoriety, a fiction like this shocks the reader, and forms 
an unnatural and ill-sorted mixture with histormul truth The 
Episode was oontnved, m order - to give Henry an opportunity 
of recounting the former transactions of the civil wars, in imita- 
tion of the recital which AEneas makes to Dido m the Hineul 
But the imitation was injudicious. HSneaB might with pro- 
priety, relate to Dido, transactions of which she was rather 
entirely ignorant, or had acquired only an imperfect knowledge 
by flying reports. But Queon Eli zabeth could not but be supposed 
to he perfectly apprized of all the tecta, which the Poet makes 
Henry recite to her. 

In order to embellish his subject, Voltaire lias chosen to 
employ a great deal of Machinery. But here, also, I am 
obliged to censure his conduct ; for the Machinery which he 
chiefly employs, is of the worst kind, and the least suited to an 
Epic Poem, that of allegorical beings. Discord, Cunning, and 
Love, appear as personages, mix with the human actors, and make 
a considerable figure m the intrigue of the Poem. This is con- 
trary to every rule of rational criticism. Ghosts, Angels, and 
Devils have popular belief on thoir aula, and may be conceived 
as existing But every one knows, that allegorical beings* 
are no more than representations of human dispositions and 
passions. They may be employed like other Personifications 
and Figures of Speech ; or in a Poem, that is wholly allegorical, 
they may occupy the chief place. They are there m their native 
and proper region j but in a Poem which relates to human trans- 
actions, as I had occasion before to remark, when such beings 
are described as acting along with men, the imagination is con- 
founded , it is divided between phantasms and realities, and knows 
not on what to rest. 

In justice, however, to Qur Author, I must observe, that the 
Machtneiy of St Louis, which he also employe is of a better 
kind, and possesses real dignity The finest passage m the 
Hennade, indeed, one of the finest that occurs m any Poem, 
is the prospect of the invisible world, which St Lpuis gives to 
Henry in a dream, in the Seventh Canto. Death bringing the 
souls of the departed in succession before God , their astonish- 
ment, when, arriving from all different countries and religions 
sects, they are brought into the divme presence , when they f}nd 
their superstitiors to be false, and have the truth unveiled to 
them ; the palace of the Destutfes opened to Henry, and the 
prospect of his successors which is there given him , are striking 
and magnificent objects, and do honour to the genius of Voltaire 

Though some of the Episodes in this Poem are properly 
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extended, yet the Narration is, on the whole, too general , the 
events arc too much crowded, and superficially related ; which 
is, doubtless, one cause of the Poem mahing a faint impression. 
The strain of sentiment which runs through it, is nigh and 
noble. Keligion appears, on every occasion, with great and 
proper lustre , and the Author breathes that spirit ofnumamty 
and toleration, which is conspicuous in all his works. 

Milton, of whom it remains now to speak, has chalked out for 
himself a new and very extraordinary road, in Poetry As soon 
.u we open his Paradise Lost we find ourselves introduced all 
.it once into an invisible world, and surrounded with celestial 
and infernal beings. Angels and Devils are not the Machinery, 
but principal actors, m the Poem , and what, m any other com- 
position, would be the marvollous, is here only the natural 
course of events. A subject so remote from the affairs of this 
world, may furnish ground to those who think such discussions 
material, to brrng it mto doubt, whether Paradise Lost can he 
properly classed among Epic Poems. By whatever name it is 
to be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highest efforts of 
poetical genius, and in one great characteristic of the Epic 
Poem, Majesty and Sublimity, It is fully equal to any that bear 
that name. 

How far the Author waa altogether happy m the choice of his 
.subject, may be questioned. It has led hum mto very difficult 
ground. Had he taken a subject that was more human, and less 
theological , that was more connected with the occurrences of 
life; and afforded a greater display of the characters and 

K ions of men, his Poem would, perhaps, have, to the bulk of 
lers, been more pleasing and attractive But the subject 
which he has chosen, suited the daring sublimity of his genius.* 
It is a subject for which Milton alone was fitted ; and in the 
conduct of it, he lias shown a stretch both of imagination and 
invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It is astonishing how, 
fiom the fbw hints given us m tho Sacred Scriptures, he waa 
able to raise so complete and regular a structure , and to fill his 
Poem with such a variety of incidents. Dry and harsh passages 
sometimes occur The Author appears, upon some occasions, a 
Metaphysician and a Divine, rather than a Poet. But the ge- 
neral tenor of lua work is interesting , he seizes and fixes the 
imagination, engages, elevates, and affects us as we proceed, 
which is always a sure teat of merit in an Epic Composition 
Tho artful change of his objects , the scene laid now in Earth, 
now in Hell, and now in Heaven, affords a sufficient diversity, 

• “ He seems to havo been veil acquainted with his own gonloe, and to know 
what It was that nature had bestowed upon lum more bountifully than upon 
otlion .the power of displaying tho vast, illuminating the splendid, enforcing 
tlis ttwruL darkening the gloomy, and aggravating tho dreadful. Ho therefore 
chow a subject on which too much could not be said , on which he might tire 
Ids fancy, without the censure of extravagance." i Hr Jonxaox's Life of Hilton. 
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while unity of plan is, at the same time, perfectly supported. 
We have still life, and calm scenes, in the employments of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise , and we have busy scenes, and great 
actions, m the enterprise of Satan, and the wars of the Angels. 
The innocence, purity, and amiableness of our first parents, 
opposed to the pride and ambition of Satan, furnishes a happy 
contrast, that reigns throughout the whole Poem , only the Con- 
clusion, as I bofore observed, is too tragic for Epic Poetry 
The nature of the subject did not admit any great display of 
charactofs , but such as could be introduced, are supported with 
nmoh prbpiicty Satan, in particular, makes a striking figure, 
and is indeed the best drawn character m the Poem. Milton 
has not described him sncii as we suppose an infernal spurt to 
be. He has, more suitably to his own purpose, given lum a 
human, that is a mixed character, not altogether void of some 
good qualities He is brave anil faithful to his troops In the 
midst of has impiety, ho is not without remorse He is even 
touched with pity foi our first parents , and justifies himself in 
his design against them from the necessity of his situation He 
is aetnated by ambition and resentment, rather than by pure 
malice In short, Milton’s Satan is no worse than many a con- 
spirator or factious chief that makes a figure in history The 
different characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Bebal, ore exceed- 
mglyfvell painter! m those eloquont speeches which they make 
in the Second Book The good Angels, though always described 
with dignity and propriety, have more uniformity than the 
internal Spirits in their appearance ; though among them, too, 
tho dignity of Michael, the mild condescension of Raphael, and 
the tried fidelity of Abdiel, form propor characteristics! distinc- 
tions The attempt to describe Hod Almighty himself and to 
recount dialogues between the Eathei and tho Son, was too bold 
and arduous, and is that wherem our Poet, as was to have been 
expected, has been most unsuccessful With regard to human 
characters , tho innocence of our first parents, and their love, arc 
finely and delicately painted In some of his speeches to Ra- 
phael and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too knowing and refined 
for his situation Eve is more distinctly characterised Her 
gentleness, modesty, and frailty, mark very expressively a 
female character. 

Milton’s great and distinguishing excellence is, his sublimity 
In this, perhaps, he excols Homer ; as there is no doubt of his 
leaving Virgil, and every other Poet, far behind him Almost 
the whole oi tho First and Second Books of Paradise Lost are 
continued instances of the sublime The prospect of Hell and 
of ilie fallen Host, the appearance and behaviour of Satan, the 
consultation of the infernal Chiefis and Satan s flight through 
Chaos to tho borders of this world, discover the most lofty ideas 
that ever entered into the conception of any Poet. In the Sixth 
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Book, also, there is much grand ear, particularly m the appear- 
ance of the Messiah ; though some parts of that book are cen- 
surable , and tiie witticisms of the Devils upon the effect of their 
artillery, form an intolerable blemish. Muton’a sublimity is of 
a different kind from that of Homer. Homer’s is generally 
aooompamed with fire and impetuosity j Milton’s possesses more 
of a calm and amusing grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us 
along , Milton fixes us m a state of astonishment and elevation. 
Homer’s sublimity appears most m the description of actions , 
Milton’s, in that of wonderful and stupendous objects. • 

But though Milton is moat distinguished for his sublimity, 
yet there is also much of tho beautiful, the tender, and the 
pleasing, in many parts of his work 'When the scene is laid in 
Paradise, the imagery is always of the most gay and smiling 
kind. His descriptions show an uncommonly fertile imagination 
and in his similes, he is, for the most part, remarkably happy. 
They are seldom improperly introduced , seldom eithef low or 
tnte They generally present to ns images taken from the 
sublime or the beautiml class of objects , if they have any 
feults, it is their alluding too frequently to matters of learning, 
and to fables of antiquity In the latter part of Paradise Lest, 
there mdst be confessed to be a falling off With the fall of qpr 
first parents, Milton's gemos seems to decline Beauties, how- 
ever, there are, in the concluding Books, of the tragic kind. The 
remorse and contrition of the guilty pur, and their lamentations 
over Paradise, when they are obliged to leave it, are very 
moving. The last Episode of the Angela^ showing Adam the 
fate of hie posterity, is happily imagined , but, in many places, 
the execution is languid. 

Milton’s language and Versification have high merit. His 
style is full of majesty, and wonderfully adapted to his subject 
His blank verse is harmonious and diversified, and affords the 
most complete example of the elevation which our language 
is capable of attaining by the force of numbers. It does not 
flow like the French verse, in tame, regular, uniform melody, 
whioh soon tires the ear , but is sometimes smooth and flowing, 
sometimes rough ; varied m its cadence, and intermixed with 
disoords, so aa to suit the strength and freedom of Epic Com- 
position. Neglected and prosaic lines, indeed, we sometimes 
meet with ; but, in a work so long, and in the main so har- 
monious, these may be forgiven 

On the whole, Paradise Lost is a Poem that abounds with 
beauties of every land, and that justly entitles its Author to a 
degree of fame not inferior to any Poet ; though it must be also 
admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of almost 
every high and danng genius, not to he uniform and oorreot. 
Milton is too frequently tlieologioal and metaphysical, some- 
times harsh m his language ; often too techmoal in his words 
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and affectedly ostentatious of his learning Many of his faults 
must 1* attributed to the pedantry of the age m which he lived 
fie discovers a vigour, a grasp of genius equal to every thing 
that is great , if at some times he mils much below hmiself, at 
other times he rises above every Poet, of the ancient or model n 
world. 


LECTUBE XLV 

DRAMATIC POETRY TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic Poetry has, among all civilized nations, been con- 
sidered as a rational and useful entertainment, and judged 
worthy of careful and senous discussion. According as it is 
employed upon the light and the gay, or upon the grave and 
affecting incidents of human life, it divides itself into the two 
forms of Comedy or Tragedy But as great and serious objects 
command more attention than little and ludicrouB ones , as the 
fall of a Hero interests the public more than the marriage of a 
private person*; Tragedy has been always held a mure dignified 
entertainment than Comedy. Tlio one rests upon the high 
passions, the virtues, crimes, and Bufferings of mankind, the 
other on their humours, follies, and pleasures Terror and pity 
are the great instruments of the former , ridicule is the sole 
instrument of the latter Tragedy shall therefore be the obiect 
ot our fullest discussion. Tlus and tho following lecture shall 
be employed on it , after which I shall treat of what is peculiar 
to Comedy 

Tragedy, considered as an exhibition of the characters and 
behaviour of men in some of the most trying and critical situa- 
tions of life, is a noble idea of PoetTy {t is a direct imitation 
of human manners and actions. For it dpcs not, like tlie Epic 
Poem, exhibit characters by the narration and description of 
the Poet , but the Poet disappears , and the personages them- 
selves are set before iid, setfesg" dud speaking what is suitable to 
their characters. Hence no. kind, of writing is so great a trial oi 
'the Author’s profound" knowledge of the human heart. No kind 
of writing has so much power, when happily executed, to raise 
the strongest emotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in which 
we behold ourselves, and the evils to which we are exposed , 
a faithful copy of the human passions, with all their direful 
effects, when thiy are suffered to become extravagant. 

As Tragedy is a high and distinguished species of Composi- 
tion, so also, in its general strain and spurt, it is favourabh to 
virtue. Such power hath virtue happily over the human mind, 
by the wise and gracious constitution of our nature, that as 

v s 
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admiration cannot be rained in Epic Poetry, so neither in Tragio 
Poetry can our paauons be strongly mo4bd, unless virtuous 
emotions be awakened within us Every Poet finds, that it is 
impossible to interest ns in any oliaracter, without representing 
that character as worthy and honourable, though it may not be 
] icrfect and that the groat secret for raising indignation, is to 
]>aint the person who is to be tbe object of it, m the colours of 
i ice and depravity He may, indeed, nay, he must, represent 
the virtuous aa sometimes unfortunate, because this is often the 
c.ise in'real life , but lie will always study to engage our hearts 
in their behalf-; and though they may be described as unpros- 
jwrousj yet Umre is no instance of a Tragic Poet representing 
vice as fullj^'i umpliant ant happy m the catastrophe of the 
Piece. Even when bad men succeed m their designs, punish- 
ment is made always to attend them ; and misery of one kin d 
<>r other is shown to be unavoidably connected with guilt. 
Love aud admiration of virtuous characters, compassion for the 
injured and the distressed, and indignation against the authors 
of their sufferings, are the sentiments most generally excited by 
rragedy And, therefore, though Dramatic Writers may some- 
times, like other Writers, be guilty of improprieties, though 
they may fail of placing virtue precisely in the due point of 
1 'glit, yet no reasonable person can deny Tragedy to be a moral 
species of Composition Taking Trage-i \.s complexly, I am fully 
iwrsnaded, that the impressions left by them upon the mind, 
■‘re, on the whole, favourable to virtue and good dispositions 
And, therefore, the zeal which Borne pious men have shown 
against the entertainments of the Theatre must rest only upon 
the abnse of Comedy , which, indeed, has frequently been so 
groat as to justify very severe censures against it. 

The account which Aristotle gives of the design of Tragedy 
is, that it is intended to purge our peas ions by means of pity 
and terror This is somewhat obscure Various senses have 
been put upon bis Words, and much altercation has followed 
among his commentators. Without entering into any contro- 
versy upon this head, the intention of Tragedy may, X think, 
be more shortly and clearly defined, to improve our vuAquus 
sensibility If an Author interests us in behalf of virtue, forms 
us to compassion for the distressed, inspires us with proper 
-entunents, on beholding the vicissitudes of life, and by means 
of the concern which he raises for the misfortunes of others, leads 
us to guard against errors in our own conduct, he accomplishes 
a'l the moral purposes of Tragedy 

In order to this end, the first requisite is that ho choose some 
movmg and interesting story, and that he conduct it in a natural 
and probable manner. For we muBt observe, that the natural 
and the probable must always be the basis of Tragedy , and aie 
infinitely more important there, than in Epic Poetry. The 
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object of tlio Fpic Poet is to excite 0111 admiration bv tlie recital 
of heroic Adventure's , and a much slighter degree of jn obubility 
is required when ndnuration is concerned, than when the tender 
passions are intended to he moved The imagination, m the 
forniei case, is exalted, accommodates itself to the Pout's idea, 
mid can admit tlie marvellous without being shocked But 
Tragedy demands a stricter imitation of tlie life nnd actions of 
I lifts — dflet^ttro chd’wBTcll'lf pursues is, not so much to elevato 
ltfflfgi nation, as to nffect tlie heart , and the hcait always judges 
more nicely than the imagination, of what is (notable Passion 
c.in be raised, only by making the impressions of nature, and of 
tiutli, upon tho mind By introducing, therefore, any wild or 
romantic circumstances into his Story, the Poet (level fails to 
check passion in its growth, and, of course, disappoints the main 
effect of Tiagcdy 

Tins principle, which is founded on the clearest reason, 
excludes fiom Tragedy all Machinery, or fabulous into vent ion 
of tbc Gods Ghosts have, indeed, maintained then place , ns 
living strongly founded on popular belief, and pccuhailv suited 
to heighten tlie terror of Tragic scenes But all iiuravellmgs ot 
tlie plot, which turn upon the interposition of Unities, such as 
Kuripidea employs m several of his plays are much to lie con- 
demned , both as clumsy and inartificial, and as destroy mg the 
piolmbility of the Story Tins mixture of Mnchineiy, with the 
Tragic action, is undoubtedly a blemish in tlie Ancient Theatre 
In order to promote that impression of probability which ih 
so necessary to the success of Tragedy, como Clitics have 
required, that the subject should never bo a pm e fiction invented 
by the Poet, hut built on real history, or Known facts Such, 
indeed were generally, if not always, tho subjects of tho Gicck 
Tragedians But I cannot hold this to be a matter of any great 
couBequence It is proved, by experience, that a fictitious tale, 
If piopeily conducted, will melt tlie heart as much .is any real 
lustoiy In ordor to ourjbeinn moved, it»i» not necessary that 
the events related (Ini actually happen, proiideil they be such a« 
might easily have happened in tlie ordinary course ot natuii 
Even when Tragedy Ikhtowb its materials fiom History, it 
mixes many a fictitious circumstance The greatest part ot 
Headers neither know, nor inquire, wliat is fabulous, or 
what is historical, in the subject. They attend only to 
what is probable, and are touched by events wliu li resemble 
nature Accordingly, Borne of the most pathitic litgedim are 
entirely fictitious in tho subject , such as Voltaire's %uie and 
A I y. .re, the Orphan, Pouglas, tho Pair Penitent, anil several 
others 

Whothef the rabject be of tlie real or feigned kind, that 
on which rnoHt depends for rendonng tlie incidents in a Tragedy 
prohalile, and by means of their probability affecting, is tlie eou- 
jr w i 
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duct or management of the Story, and the connexion of its 
several parts To regulate this conduct, Critics have laid down 
the famous rule of the three Unities ; the importance of which 
it will be necessary to discuss But, in order to do this with 
more advantage, it will be necessary, that we first look back- 
wards, and trace the rise and origin of Tragedy, which will give 
light to several things relating to the subject. 

Tragedy, like other arts, was, m its beginning, rude and im- 
perfect Among the Greeks, from whom our Dramatic Enter- 
tainments are derived, the origin of Tragedy was no other than 
the Song which was wont to be sung at the festival of Bacchus. 
A goat was the sacrifice offered to that God , after the sacrifice, 
the Priests, with the company that joined them, sung hymns in 
honour of Bacchus , and from the name of the victim, rpuyoc a 
Goat joined with u£q a Song, undoubtedly arose the word 
Tragedy 

These Hymns, or Lyric Poems, were sung sometimes by the 
whole company, sometimes by separate bands, answering alter- 
nately to each other ; making what we call a Chorus, with ita 
Strophes and Antistrophes In order to throw eome variety 
into this entertainment, and to relieve the Singers, it was 
thought proper to introduce a person who, between the Songs, 
should make a recitation in Verse Thespis, who lived about 
.536 years before the Christian mra, made this innovation ; and 
us it was relished, ASschylus, who came 60 years after him, and 
who is properly tho fattier of Tragedy, went a step farther, in- 
troduced a Dialogue between two jiersons, or actors, in which he 
contrived to interweave some interesting story, and brought his 
actors on a Stage, adorned with proper scenery and decorations 
All that these actors recited, was called Episode or additional 
Song, and tho Songs of the Chorus were made to relate no 
longer to Bacchus, their original subject, but to the story in 
which the actors wore concerned This began to give the 
Drama a regular form, which was soon after brought to per- 
fection by Sophocles and Euripides It is remarkable, in how 
short a space of time Tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from 
the rudest beginnings to its most perfect state For Sophocles, 
the greatest and most correct of all the Tragic Poets, flounshea 
only 22 years after Aeschylus, and was little more than 70 years 
posterior to Thespis 

From the account which I have now given, it appears that the 
Chorus was the basis or foundation of the ancient Tragedy 
It was not an ornamont added to it , or a contrivance de- 
signed to render it more perfect ; but, in truth, the Dramatic 
Dialogue was an addition to the Chorus, which was the original 
entertainment In process of time, the Chorus, from lieing 
the principal, became only the accessory m Tragedy, tiQ 
at Inst, in Modern Tragedy, it has disappeared altogether; 
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•n Inch tuinia the chief distinction between the Ancient and the 
Modern Stage 

Thu has given rise to a question much agitated between the 
partizauB of the Ancients and the Modems, whether the Drama 
has gained, or has suffered, by the abolition of the Chorus 1 It 
must be admitted, that the Chorus touded to render Tragedy 
both more magnificent and more instructive and moral It was 
always the most sublimo and poetical part of the work , and 
being earned on by singing, and accompanied with music, it 
must, no doubt, have diversified the Entertainment greatly, and 
added to its splendour The Chorus, at the same time, conveyed 
constant lessons of virtue. It was composed of such persons as 
might most naturally be supposed present on the occasion ; in- 
habitants of the place where the scene was laid, often the com- 
panions of some of the principal actors, and therefore, in some 
degree, interested ui tho issue of the action This company, 
which, m the days of Sophocles, was restricted to the number of 
fifteen persons, was constantly on the Stage, during the whole 
performance, mingled in discourse with the actors, entered into 
their concerns, suggested counsel and advice to them, moralised 
on all the incidents that were going on, and during the intervals 
of the action, sung their Odes, or Songs, m which they 
addressed the Gods, prayed for sucoess to the virtuous, lamented 
their misfortunes, and delivered many religious and moral 
sentiments.* 

But notwithstanding the advantages which wore obtained 
by means of the Churns, the inconveniences on tho other side 
ore so great, as to render the modern practice of excluding 
the Chorus &r more eligible upon the whole For if a natural 
■and probable imitation of human actions be the chief end 
of the Drama, no other jisrsous ought to be brought on the 

• The office of tlio Chorus is thus described by Homes 
Actons jiartea Chorus, offldnmqnc virile 
Defbudnt , lieu quid modi oh mtcrcniat actus, 

Quod non nmposito coudueut, et hrereat aptd. 
file borne fuvcatque, et eomallotnr amide, 

Kt regut iratoe, et amet necearo Union tee 
llle dopes landot tneusio brews , ille solnbmra 
Justitisra, logosquo, ut upertis -tin portn. 

Illo tegat commissa. diXMque prwrtnr, et orvt 

lit nxliilt nusene, ubcut furtnua nuperbli — Ds Ait Timr 193 

The Chorus must support nn actin'* part, 

Defend tbe virtuous, and advise with mi , 

Govern the choleric, snd the pnmd ippoKM, 

And the short feasts of frugal tallies praise . 

Applaud tile justice of well got enad states, 

/ nd peace tnumpluuit with hi r iqieii gates. 

Intrusted secrete let them no or boLnty, 

Bnt tv tho righteous Uoils with ardour pray. 

That (brtuue, with returning smiles nuy bless 
Affiioted worth, sad impious pn-lu depress. 

Yet lot tholr songs with apt colion-nco 1«m 

Ppi mnl n ^ plnt~ mil mil thu j li.l dtslgh.*- FlllNUO. 
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Stage, than those who are necessary to the Dramatic action. 
The introduction of an adventitious company of poisons, who 
have but a slight concern in the business of the Play, is unna- 
tural in itself, embarrassing to the Poet, and, though it may 
render the spectacle splendid, tends, undoubtedly, to render 
it more cold and uninteresting, because more uuhke a real 
transaction The mixture of Music or Song, on the part of 
ot the Chorus, with the Dialogue earned on by the Actors, la 
.mother unnatural circumstance, removing the representation 
still farther irom the resemblance of life The Poet, besides, 
is subjected to innumerable difficulties m so eontiiving his 
plan, that the presence of the Choi us, during all the incidents, 
of the play, shall consist with any probability. The Beene 
must he constantly, Olid often absurdly, laid in Borne public 
place, that the Chorus may be supposed to have free access to 
it To many things that ought to be transacted in private, 
the Chorus must ever be witnesses , they must be the confe- 
derates of both pai ties, who come successively upon the Stage, 
and who are, pci haps, conspiring sgainst each otfiei In short, 
the management of a 'Chorus is an unnatural confinement to 
a Poet , it requires too great a sacrifice of probability in the 
conduct oi the action ; it has too much the tur ot a theatrical 
decoration, to be consistent with that appearance of reality, 
which a Poet must ever preserve m onler to move our Pas- 
sions The origin of Tragedy among the Greeks, we have 
seen, was a choral Song, or Hymn to the Gods. There is 
no wonder, therefore, that on the Greek Stage it so long mam- 
tamed possession But it may confidently, 1 think, be asserted, 
that, if, instead of the Dramatic Dialogue having been super- 
added to the Chorus, the Dialogue itself hail boon the first 
rnvention, the Chorus would, in tliat case, uovdr have been 
thought of 

One use, I am of opinion, might still be made of the Ancient 
Chorus, and would be a considerable improvement ot the 
Modem Theatre ; if, instead ot tliut unmeaning, and often im- 
properly chosen Music, with wlnc.1^ the Audience is enter- 
tained m the intervals between the Acts, a Chorus were then 
to bo introduced, whoso Music and SongH, though forming no 
part of the Play, should have a relation to the incidents of 
the preceding act, and to the dispositions which thoso incidents 
are presumed to have awakened m the Spectators By tins 
means the tone of passion would be kept up without inter- 
ruption , and all the good effects of the ancient Chorus might be 
preserved, for inspiring proper sentiments, ami lor increasing 
the morality of the Performance, without those inconveniences 
which arose from the Chorus forming a constituent part of 
the Play, and mingling unseasonably, and unnaturally, with the 
personages of the Drama. 
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After the view winch we have taken of the rise of Tragedy, 
and of the nature of the Ancient Chorus, with the advantaged 
and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared for examin- 
ing, with more advantage, tlio Three unities of Action, Place, 
and Time, which have generally been considered as essential to 
the proper conduct of the Dramatic Fable 

Of these three, the first, Umty of Action, is, beyond doubt, 
far the moat important In treating of Epic Poetry, I have 
already explained the nature of it , as consisting in a relation 
which all the incidents introduced bear to some design or effect, 
bo as to combine naturally into one whole. This unity of sub- 
ject is still more essential to Tragedy, than it is to Epic Poetry 
For a multiplicity of Plots, or Actions, crowded together into so 
short a space os Tragedy allows, must, of necessity, distract 
the attention, and prevent passion from rising to auy height 
Nothing, therefore, is worse conduct m a Tragic Poet, than 
to carry on two independent actions in the same Play, the 
effect of which is, that the mmd being suspended and divided 
between them, cannot give itself up entirely either to the one 
or the other There may, indeed, be Underplots , that is, 
the persons introduced may liave different pursuits and de- 
signs, but the Poet's ait must be shown in managing these, 
so as to vender them subservient to the mam action They 
ought to be connected with the catastrophe of the Play, and 
to conspire m bringing it forward If were be any intrigue 
which stands separate and independent, and which may be 
left out without affecting the unravelling of the Plot, we may 
always conclude this to lie a faulty violation of Unity. Such 
Episodes are not permitted here, as ui Epic Poetry 

Wo have a clear example of this detect in Mr Addison’s 
Cato The subject of this Tragedy is, the death of Cato, 
and a very noble personage Cato u, and supported by the 
Author with much dignity But all the love soenes m the 
Play , tbo passion of Cato's two sons for Lucia, and that of Juba 
for Cato’s duughtei, are mere Episodes , have no connexion 
with the principal action, and no effect upon it. The Author 
thougliA his subject too barren in incidents, and in order to 
diversify it, he has given us, os it were, by the bye, a history of 
tho amours that wore going on in Cato's family , by which he 
hath both broken the unity ot his subject, and formed a very 
iinaeasoiiable junction of gallantry, with the high sentiments, 
and public-spirited passions which predominate in other parts, 
and which the Play was chiefly designed to display 

We must take care not to confound the Umty of the Action 
with the Simplicity of the Plot. Unity and Simplicity import 
different things in Dramatic composition The plot is aaul to 
lie Simple, when a small number of incidents are introduced 
into it But it may be implex, os the Critics term it, that is. 
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it may include a considerable number of persona and events, and 
yet not be deficient in Unity , provided all the incidents be 
made to tend towards the principal pbject of the Play, and be 
properly connected with it All the Greek Tragedies not only 
maintain Unity m the Action, but are remarkably simple in the 
Plot , to such a degree, indeed, as sometimes to appear to us too 
naked, and destitute of interesting events. In the G£dipus 
Coloneus, for instance, of Sophocles, the whole subject is no 
more than this CEdipua, blind and miserable, wanders to 
Athens, and wishes to die there , Creon and his son Polymces, 
arrive at the same time, and endeavour, separately, to persuade 
the old man to return to Thebes, each with a view to hut 
own interest , he will not go , Theseus, the King of Athens, 
protects him, and the Play ends with his death. In the Philoc- 
tetas of the same Author, the Plot, or Fable, is nothing more 
than Ulysses, ami the son of Achilles, studying to persuade the 
diseased Pluloctetes to leave his uninhabited island, and go with 
them to Troy , which he refuses to do, till Hercules, whoso 
arrows he possessed, descends from heaven and commands him 
Yet these simple, and seemingly barren subjects, are wrought 
up with so much art by Sophocles, as to become very tendm 
and affecting 

Among the Moderns, much greater variety of events has 
been admitted into Tragedy It has become mono the theatre 
of passion than it was among the Ancients. A greater display 
of characters is attempted , more intrigue and action are carried 
on ; our curiosity is more awakened, and more interesting 
situations arise This variety is, ujion the whole, an improve- 
ment on Tragedy , it renders the entertainment both more 
animated and more instructive, and when kept within due 
bounds, may be perfectly consistent with unity of subject. Bat 
the Poet must, at the some time, beware of not deviating too Jar 
from simplicity m the construction of ins Fable For if he over- 
charges it with action and intrigue, it becomes perplexed ami 
embarrassed , and, by consequence, loses much of its effect 
Congreve’s “Mourning Bride,” a Tragedy otherwise far from 
being void of merit, mils in tins resjwct , and may bemiveii as 
an instance of one standing in perfect opposition to Wie sim- 
plicity of the ancient Plots Thfe incidents succeed one another 
too rapidly The play is too full of business it is difficult tor 
the mmd to follow and comprehend the whole senes of events , 
and what is the greatest fault of all, the Catastrophe, which 
ought always to be plain and simple, is brought about m a 
manner too artificial and intricate 

Unity of Action must not only be studied in the general con- 
struction of the Fable, or Plot, but must regulate the seveml 
acts and scenes, into which the Play is divided 

The division of every Play, into five acts, has no other 
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foundation than common practice, and the authority of 
Horace. 


Novo minor, nou Bit quinto productior octu 
Fabula.*— D e Arte Poet 

It is a division purely arbitrary There is nothing in the 
nature of the Composition which fixes this number rattier than 
any other , and it had been much better if no such number had 
been ascertained, but every play had been allowed to divide 
itself into as many parts, or intervale, as the subject naturally 
pointed out. On the Gtreek Stage, whatever may have been 
the case on the Romas, the division by Acts was totally un- 
known The word Act, never once occurs in Aristotle's Poetics, 
in which he defines exactly every part of the Drama, and 
divides it into the boginning, the middle, and the end , or in 
Ins own words, into the Prologue, the Episode, and the Exode 
The Greek Tragedy was, indeed, one continued representation, 
from beginning to end The Stage was never empty, nor the 
curtain let fall But at certain intervals, when the Actors 
retired, the Chorus continued and sung Neither do these 
Songs of the Chorus divide the Greek Tragedies into live 
portions, similar to our Acts, though Borne of the Commen- 
tators have endeavoured to force them into tins office But it is 
plain, that the intervals at which the Chorus sung, are ex- 
tremely unequal and irregular, suited to the occasion and the 
subject and would divide the Play sometimee into three, some- 
times into seven or eight Acte t 

As practice has now established a different plan on the Modem 
Stage, has divided every Play into Five Acte, and made a total 
pause in the representation at the end of each Act, the Poet 
must be careful that this pause shall fall in a proper place , 
where there is a natural pause m the Action, and where, if the 
imagination has anything to supply that is not represented on 
the Stage, it may be supposed to nave been transacted during 
the interval 

The first Act ought to contain n clear exposition of the sub- 
ject. It qught to be so managed as to awaken the curiosity of 
the Spectators , and, at the same tune, to furnish them with 
materials for understanding the sequel It should make them 
acquainted with the personages who are to apjiear, with their 
several views and interests, and with the situation of affairs at 
the time when the Play commences A striking Introduction, 
such as the first speech of Almena, in the Mourning Brule, anil 
that of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, produces a happy effect 
but this is what the subject will not always admit. In the ruder 

* If you would have your Flay deserve success, 

Givo it Five Acte complete, nor more, nor lose. — Francis 
f See the dissertation prefixed to Franklin’s Translation of SophotJu*. 
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times of Dramatic Writing, the exposition of the subject was 
wont to be made by a Prologue, or by a single Actor appeal tng, 
aud giving full and direct information to the Spectators. Some 
of ^Kschylus’s and Euripides’s Plays are opened m tins manner 
But such an introduction is extremely inartificial, and therefore 
is now totally abolished, and the subject mado to open itself 
by conversation, among the first Actors who are brought upon 
the Stage 

During the course of the Drama, m the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Acts, the Plot should gradually thicken The great 
object which the Poet ought here to have in view, is, by inter- 
esting us in his story, to keep our passions always awake As 
soon ns he allows us to languish, there is no more tragic merit 
He should, therefore, introduce no jieraoimges but such as an 
necessary for carrying ou the action Ha should contrive to 
place those whom he finds it proper to introduce, m the most 
interesting situations. Ho should have no scenes of idle con- 
versation or mere declamation The Autiou of the Play ought 
to be always advancing, and as it advances, the suspense, aud 
the concern of the Spectators, to be laiscd more and more This 
is the great excellency of Shakspeare, that his scenes are full of 
.Sentiment and Action, never of mere discourse , whereas, it is 
often a fault of the best French Tragedians, that they allow thu 
Action to languish for the sake of a long and artful Dialogue 
.Sentiment, Passion, Pity, and Terror, Bhould reign throughout a 
Tragedy Every thing should be full of movements An use- 
less incident, or an unnecessary conversation, weakens the in- 
terest which we take in the Action, and renders us cold and 
inattentive 

The fifth Act is the seat of the Catastrophe, or the unravelling 
of the Plot, in which we always expect the art and genius of tlio 
Poet to be most fully displayed. The first rule concerning it, is, 
that it be brought about l>y probable and natural means. Henco 
■Ul unra veilings which turn upon disguised habits, rencontres by 
night, mistakes of one person for auuther, and other such The- 
atrical and Romantic circumstances, are to be condemned as 
faulty In tho next place, the Catastrophe ought always to bo 
simple , to depend on few oveuts, and to include but few persons 
Passion never rises so high when it is divided among many 
objects, as when it is directed towards one or a few A*nd it is 
still more checked, if the incidents be so complex and intricate, 
that the understanding is put on the stretch to trace them, when 
the heart should be delivered up to emotion The Catastrophe 
of the Mourning Bride, as I formerly hinted, offends against 
both these rules. In the last place, the Catastrophe of a Tragedy 
ought to be the reign of pure sentiment and pussion In pro- 
portion as it approaches, every thing should warm and glow 
No long discourses ; no cold reasonings , no parade of genius in 
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the midst of those solemn and awful events, that close some of 
the great revolutions of human fortune There, if any where, 
the Poet must he simple, serious, pathetic , and speak no lan- 
guage but that of nature. 

The Ancients were fond of unravellings, which turned upon 
what is called, on “Anagnorisis," or a discovny of some person 
to be different from what he was taken to be When such dis- 
coveries ore artfully conducted, and produced m critical situa- 
tions, they are extremely striking Such as that famous one m 
Sophocles, which makes the whole subject of lus (Edibus Tyran- 
liiis, and which is, undoubtedly, the fullest of suspense, agitation, 
and terror, that ever was exhibited on any Stage Among the 
moderns, two of the most distinguished Anagnorises, are those 
contained in Voltaire’s Mcrope, and Mr Home’s Douglas . both 
of which ore great masterpieces of the kind 

It is not essential to tlio catnstropho of a Tragedy, that it 
should ond unhappily In the course of the. Piny there may bo 
sufficient agitation and distress, and many tender emotions raised 
by the sufferings and dangers of the virtuous, though, in the end, 
good men are rendered successful The Tragic spirit, therefore, 
does not want scope upon this system ; and, accordingly, the 
Athalie of Bacine, and some of Voltaire's finest Plays, Hiich as 
Alxire, Merope, and the Orphan of China, with some few English 
Tragedies, likewise, have a fortunate conclusion But, in general, 
the spirit of Tragedy, especially of English Tragedy, leans more 
to the side of leaving the impression of virtuous sorrow lull and 
strong upon the heart 

A question, intimately connected with this subject, and which 
has employed the speculations of several philosophical Critics, 
naturally occurs here How it comes to pass that those emotions 
of sorrow which Tragedy excites, afford any gratification to the 
mind 1 for, is not sorrow, in its nature, a painful passion ? Is 
not real distress often occasioned to tho Spectators, by the Dra- 
matic Representations at whicn they assist I do we not see 
their tears flow 1 and yet while the impression of what they have 
suffered remains upon then minds, they aguin assemble in crowds 
to renew the same distresses The question is not without diifi- 
'eulty, and various solutions of it have been proposed by ingenious 
men * The most plum and satisfactory account of the matter, 
appears to me to be the following By the wise and gracious 
constitution ol our nature, the exercise of all our social pas- 
sions is attended with pleasure Nothing is more pleasing anil 
grateful than love and friendship Wherever man takes a strong 
interest in the concerns of his fellow creatures, an internal satis- 

* Sew Dr Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhotono, Hook L oh xl whore an aeo ant 
i given of the hypothwos of ditfbrent Critics on this subject and where one ia 
Proposed, with which, in the main I agree.— See also bon l Kaimes’s Essays o» 
Uni Principles of Morality, Essay I And Mr David Home's Essay on Tragedy 
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taction is made to accompany the feeling Pity, or compassion, 
in particular, is, for wise ends, appointed to be one of the 
strongest instincts of our frame, and is attended with a peculiar 
attractive power It is an affection which cannot but be pro- 
ductive of some distress, on account of the sympathy with the 
sufferers, which it necessarily involves. But, as it includes bene- 
volence and friendship, it partakes, at the Bame time, of the 
agreeable and pleasing nature of those affections. The heart n 
warmed by kindneas and humanity, at the same moment at which 
it is afflicted by the distresses of those with whom it sympathises , 
and the pleasure arising from those kind emotions, prevails bo 
much in the mixture, and so far counterbalances the paiu, as to 
render the state of the mind, upon the whole, agreeable. At the 
same time, the immediate pleasure, which always goes along 
with the operation of the Dencvolent and sympathetic affec- 
tions, derives an addition from the approbation of our own 
minds. We are pleased with ourselves for feeling as wo 
ought, and for entering, with proper sorrow, into the concerns 
of the afflicted In Tragedy, besides, other adventitious cir- 
cumstances concur to diminish the painful part of sympathy 
and to increase the satisfaction attending it. Wo are, in some 
measure, relieved, by thinking that the cause of our distress 
is feigned not real , and we are also gratified by the charms of 
Poetry, the propriety of Sentiment and Language, and the beauty 
of Action. Prom the concurrence of these causes, the pleosuiu 
which we receive from Tragedy, notwithstanding the distress it 
occasions, seems to me to be accounted for in a satisfactory man- 
ner At the same time, it is to be observed, that, as there is 
always a mixture of pain in the pleasure, that pain is capable of 
being so much heightened, by the representation of incidents 
extremely direful, as to shock our feelings, and to render us 
averse, either to the reading of such Tragedies, or to the behold- 
lngof them upon the Stage. 

Having now spoken of the conduct of the subject throughout 
the Acts, it is also necessary to take notice of the conduct ol the 
several Scenes which make up the acts of a Play 

The entrance of a new personage upon the Stage, forms, what 
is called a new Scene. These Scenes, or successive conversa- 
tions, should be closely linked and connected with each other , 
and much of the Art of Dramatic Composition is Bhown in main- 
taining this connection. Two rules ore necessary to be observed 
for this purpose 

The first is, that during the course of one Act, the Stage 
should never be left vacant, though but for a single moment , 
that is, all the persons who have appeared m one Scene, or con- 
versation, should never go off toother and be succeeded by a 
new set of persons appearing m the next Scene, independent of 
the former. Thu makes a gap, or total interruption in the 
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representation, which, in effoct, puts an end to that Act For 
whenever the Stage is evacuated, the Act is closed Tins rule 
w, verv generally, observed by the French Tragedians , but the 
English Writers, both of Comedy and Tragedy, seldom pay any 
legard to it. Their personages succeed one unothcr upon the 
Stage with so little connection , the union of tlieir Scenes is so 
much broken, that, with equal propriety, their Plays might be 
divided into ten or twelve Acts as into hve. 

The second rule which the English writers also ohserve little 
better than the foimer, is that no penon shall coine upon the 
Stage, or leave it, without a reason appearing to us, both for the 
one and the other Nothing u more awkward, and contrary, to 
art, than for an Actor to enter, without our seeing any cause for 
his appealing in that scene, except that it was for the Poet’s 
purpose he should euter precisely at such a moment , or for an 
Actor to go away without any reason for his retiring , farther 
than that the Poet had no moru speeches to put into lus mouth. 
This is managing the Personm Dramatis exactly like so many 
puppets, who are moved by wires, to answer the call of the 
master of the show Whereas the perfection of Dramatic 
Writing requires that every thing should be conducted in imita- 
tion, as near as possible, of some real transaction , where we are 
let into tlic secret of all that is passing , where we behold persons 
before us always busy , see them coming and going , and know 
perfectly whence they come and whither they go, and about what 
they are employed 

AH tlint I have hitherto said, relates to the Unity of tho Dra- 
matic Actiou In order to lender the Unity of Action more 
complete. Critics have added the other two Unities of Time and 
Place. The strict observance of these is more difhcult, and, 
jicrhaps, not so necessary. The Unity of Place requires, that 
the Scene should never be shifted , but that the Action of 
the play should lie continued to' the end, in the same place 
where it is supposed to begin The Unity of Time, strictly 
taken, requires, that the time of the Action be no longer than the 
time that u allowed for the Representation of the Play , though 
Aristotle seems to have given the Poet a little more liberty, and 
permitted tho action to coinprohend the whole time of one day. 

The intention of both these rules is, to overcharge, as httle as 
possible, the imagination of the Spectators with improbable 
circumstances in the acting of the Play, and to bring the imita- 
tion moru close to reality We must observe, that the nature of 
Dramatic Exhibitions upon tho Creek Stage, subjected the 
Ancient Traged^ins to a more strict Observance of these Unities 
than is necessary in Modern Theatres. I showed, that a Greek 
Tragedy was one uninterrupted representation, from beginning 
to end There was no division of Acts , uo pauses or interval 
Letweeu them , but the Stage was continually full , occupied 
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either by the Actors, or the Chorus. Hence, no room was left 
for the imagination to go heyond the precise time and place of 
the representation , any more than is allowed during the con- 
tinuance of one Act, on the Modern Theatre. 

But the practice of aus)ieuding the spectacle totally for some 
little time between the Acts, has made a great and material 
change , gives more latitude to the imagination, and rendere the 
ancient strict confinement to tune and place, less necessary 
While the acting oi the Flay is interrupted, the Spectator can 
without any great or violent effort, suppose a few hours to paB» 
lietween every act , or can suppose nimself moved from ono 
apartment of a palace, or one part of a city to another anil, 
therefore, too strict an observance of these Unities ought not to 
lie preferred to higher beauties of execution, nor to the intro- 
duction of more pathetic situations, which sometimes cannot he 
accomplished in any other way, than by the transgression of 
these rules. 

On the Ancient Stage, we plainly see the Poets struggling 
with many an uicouvenionce, in order to preserve those Unities 
which were then so necessary As the Scene could never be 
slutted, they were obliged to make it always lie in some court of 
a palace, or some public area, to which all the persons concerned 
in the action might have equal access This led to frequent 
improbabilities, by representing things .18 transacted there, which 
naturally ought to have been transacted before few witnesses, 
and in private apartments The like lmprobabilitn s aiuse, from 
limiting themselves so much m poult of time Incidents were 
unnaturally crowded , and it is easy to point out several 
instances in the Ureok Tragedies, whero ovents are supposed hi 
jioss during a Song of the Chorus, which must necessaiily have 
employed many hours. 

But though it seems necessary to set Modern Poets free from 
a strict observance of these Dramatic Unities, yet wc must 
remember there are certain bounds to this liberty Frequent 
ami wild changes of time and place , huirying die Spectator 
from one distant city or country, to uuother , or making several 
days oi weeks to pass during the course of the Representation, 
.no liberties which shock the imagination, winch give to the 
pel formance a l oumntic and unnatural appearance, and therefore, 
cannot be allowed m any Dramatic Writer, who aspires to 
correctness lu particular, we must remomlier, that it is only 
lietween the Acts, that any liberty can be given for going lieyond 
the Unities of Time and Place During the course of each 
Act, they ought to be strictly observed , that is, during eacli 
Act the Scene should continue die same, and no more tune 
should be supposed to pass, than is employed in the representa- 
tion of that uet Tins is a rule which the French Tragedians 
regulnrly observe. To violate this rule, as is too often done by 
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the English ; to change the Place, and shift the Scene, m the 
midst of one Act, shows great incorrectness, and destroys the 
whole intention of the division of a Play into Acts Mr 
Addison’ii Cato is remarkable, beyond most English Tragedies, 
for regularity of conduct. The Author has limited himself, m 
time, to a single day and in place, lias maintained the most 
rigorous Unity The Scene je never changed , and the whole 
action passes in the hall of Cato’s house, at Utica. 

In general, the nearer a Poet can bring the Dramatic Pc pre- 
sentation, in all its circumstances, to an imitation of nuturo and 
real life, the impression which he makes on us will always be the 
more perfect. Probability, as I observed at the beginning of 
the lecture, is highly essential to the conduct of the Tragic 
Action, and we are always hurt by the want of it. It ib this 
that makes the observance of the Dramatic Unities to he of 
consequence, as far as they can be observed, without sacrificing 
more material beauties It is not, us has been sometimes suit!, 
that by the preservation of the Unities of Time and PLico, 
Sjiectators are deceived into a belief of tlio reality of the objects 
which are set before them on the Stage , and that, when those 
Unities are violated, the cliann is hrokon, and they discover the 
whole to he & fiction No such deception ns this can evoi bo 
accomplished No one ever imagines himself to be at Athens, 
or Rome, when a Greek or Roman subject is presented on the 
Stage He knows the whole to be an imitation only but he 
requires that imitation to lie conducted with skill and verisi- 
militude His pleasure, the entertainment which he expects, 
the interest which he is to take in the Story, all depend on its 
being so conducted His imagination, therefore, seeks to aid 
the imitation, and to rest on tho probability, and the Poet 
who shocks him by improbable circumstances, and by awkward, 
unskilful imitation, deprives him of his pleasure, and leaves him 
hurt and displeased. This is the whole mystery of the theatrical 
illusion 


LECTURE XL VI 

TRAGEDY. — GREEK — FRENCH — ENGLISH TRAGEDY 

Having treated of the Dramatic Action in Tragedy, I pioceed 
next to treat of the Characters most proper to be exhibited It 
has been thought, by several Critics, that the nature of Tragedy 
•equires the principal personages to be slways of illustrious 
character, and of high or princely rank j whose misfortunes and 
sufferings, it is said, take faster hold of the imagination, and 
impress the heart more forcibly than similar events happening 
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to persona in private life But this is more specious than solid. 
It is refuted by facts For the distresses of Desdemona, Mom- 
mia, and Belvidera, interest us as deeply as if they had been 
princesses or queens The dignity of Tragedy does, indeed, 
require that there should be nothing degrading or mean, in the 
circumstances of the persons whioli it exhibits , but it requires 
nothing more. Their high rank may render the spectacle more 
splendid, and the subject seemingly of more importance, but 
conduces very little to its being interesting or pathetic , which 
depends entirely on the nature of the Tale, on the art of the 
Poet in conducting it, and on the sentiments to which it gives 
occasion. In every rank of life, the relations of Father, Hus- 
band, Son, Brother, Lover, or Friend, lay the foundation of those 
affecting situations, which make man's heart feel for man 

The moral characters of the persons represented, are of much 
greater consequence than the external circumstances in which 
the Poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduct of 
Tragedy, demands a Poet's attention more, than so to describe 
his personages, and so to ordor the incidents which relate to 
them, as shall leave upon the Spectators, impressions favourable 
to virtue, and to the administration of Providence It is not 
necessary for tins end, that poetical justice, as it i# called, should 
be observed in the cat.utrophe of the Piece This has been long 
exploded from Tragedy, the end of which is to affect us with 
pity for the virtuous w distress, and to afford a probable repre- 
sentation of the state of human life, where calamities often befall 
the best, and a mixed portion of good and evil is appointed for 
all. But witlial, the Author must beware of shocking our 
minds with such representations of life as tend to raise horror, 
or to render virtue an object of aversion Though innocent 
persons suffer, their sufferings ought to be attended with such 
circumstances, as shall' make virtue nppear amiable and venera- 
ble , and shall render Ijiieir condition, on the whole, preferable to 
that of bad men, who nave prevailed against them The stings 
and the remorse of guilt, must ever be represented os productive 
of greater miseries, than any that the bad con bring upon the 
good 

Aristotle’s observations on the characters proper for Tragedy, 
are very judicious He is of opinion, that perfect unmixed 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not the fittest to be 
introduced. The distresses of the one being wholly unmerited, 
hurt and shock us , and the sufferings of the other occasion no 
pity. Mixed characters, such as in lact we meet with in the 
world, afford the most proper hold for displaying, without auv 
bad effect on morals, the vicissitudes of life , and they mterest 
us the more deeply, as they display emotions and passions 
which we have all been conscious of When such persons fall 
into distress through the vices of others, the subject may be 
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verv pathetic , but it is always more instructive, wlien a person 
lias been lumself the cause of his misfortune, and when his mis- 
fortune is occasioned by the violence of passion, or by some 
weakness incident to human nature Such subjects both dispose 
us to the deepest sympathy, and. administer useful warnings to 
us for our own conduct 

Upon these principles it surprises me that the story of CEdipus 
should have been so much celebrated by all the Critics, as one 
of the fittest subjects for Tragedy , and so often brought upon 
the Stage, not by Soplioclcs only, but by Comeillo also, and Vol- 
taire An innocent person, one, m the mam, of a virtuous 
character, through no- crime of bis own, nay, not by the vices of 
others, but through mere fatality and blind chance, is involved 
fat the greatest of all human miseries. In a casual rencounter 
he kills his father, without knowing him , he afterwards 1 b war- 
ned to his own mother , and discovering himself in the end to 
have committed both parricide and incest, lie becomes frantic, 
and dies in the utmost misery Such a subject excites horror 
rather than pity As it la conducted by Sophocles, it is indeed 
extremely affecting , but it conveys no instruction ; it awakens 
m the mind no tender sympathy, it leaves no lmpressioi. 
favourable to virtue or humanity 

It must be acknowledged, that the subjects of the ancient 
Greek Tragedies were too often founded on mere destiny and 
inevitable misfortunes They were too much mixed with their 
tales about oracles, and the vengeance of the Gods, which led 
to many an incident sufficiently melancholy and tragical , but 
rather purely tragical than useful or moral Hence, both* the 
CEdipus’s of Sophocles, the Iphigenia in Aulis, the Hecuba of 
Euripides, and several of tlie like kind In the course of the 
Drama many moral sentiments occurred But the instruction, 
which the Fable of the Play conveyed, seldom was any more, 
than that reverence was owing to the fjoda, Bud submission due 
to the decrees of Destiny Modem Tragedy has aimed at a 
higher object, by becoming more the theatre of passion , point- 
ing out to men the consequences of their own misconduct , 
showing the direful effects which ambition, jealousy, love, re- 
sentment, and other such strong emotions, when misguided, or 
left unrestrained, produce upon human lift. An Othello, hur- 
ried by jealousy to murder lus innocent wife ; a Jaffier, ensnared 
by resentment and wont, to engage in a conspiracy, and then 
stung with remorse, and involved in ruin , a Sifiredi, through 
the deceit which he employs for public spirited endB, bringing 
destruction on all whom he loved ; a Calls ta, seduced into a cri- 
minal intrigue, which overwhelms herself, her father, and all her 
fi lends in misery , these, and such as these, are the examples 
which Tragedy now displays to public view ; and by means of 

o o 
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which, it inculcates on men the proper government of their 
passions 

Of all the passions which fdrnish matter to Tragedy, that 
which has most occupied the Modern Stage is Love To the 
Ancient Theatre, it was in a manner wholly unknown In few 
of their Tragedies is it ever mentioned , and I remember no 
more than one which turns upon it, the Hippolitua of Euripides 
This was owing to the national manners of the Greeks, and to 
that greater separation of the two sexes from one another, than 
1ms taken jilace in modern times , aided too, perhaps, by this 
circumstance, that no female actors ever appeared on the 
Ancient Stage. But though uo reason appeals for the total 
exclusion of Love from the Theatre, yet with what justice or 
propriety it has usurped ho much place, as to be in a manner 
the sole hinge of Modern Tragedy, may be much questioned 
Voltaire, who is no less eminent as a Critic than as a Poet, 
declares loudly and strongly against this predominancy of Love, 
ns both degrading the majesty, and confining the natural limits 
of Tragedy Ana assuredly, the mixing of it perpetually with 
all the great and solemn revolutions of human fortune which 
belong to the Tragic Stage, tends to give Tragedy too much the 
air of gallantry, and juvenile entertainment. The Athalie of 
Racine, the Meropfi of Voltaire, tike Douglas of Mr Home, are 
sufficient proofs that without any assistance from Love, the 
Drama u capable of producing its highest effects upon the mind 

This seems to be clear, that wherever Love is introduced into 
'1 ragedy, it ought to reign in it, and to give rise to tho principal 
actiSn. It ought to he that sort of Love which possesses all the 
force and majesty of passion , and which occasions great and 
important consequences For nothing can have a worse effect, 
or be mare debasing to Tragedy, than, together with the manly 
and heroic passions, to mingle a trifling love intrigue, as a soit 
of seasoning to the Play The bad effects of this are sufficiently 
conspicuous both in the Cato of Mr Addison, as I had occasion 
before to remark, and in the Iphigeme of Racine 

After a Tragic Poet has arranged his subject, and chosen his 
personages, the next thing he must attend to, is the propriety of 
sentiments , that they be perfectly suited to the characters of 
those persons to whom they are attributed, and to the situations 
in .which they are placed The necessity of observing this 
general rule ib so obvious, that I need not insist upon it. It is 
principally in the pathetic parts, that both the difficulty and the 
importance of it are the greatest. Tragedy Is the region of 
mission We come to it, expecting to be moved , and let the 
Poet be ever so judicious in ms conduct, moral in hiB intentions, 
and elegant in his Style, yet if he fails in the pathetic, he has no 
tragic merit, we return cold and disappointed irum the perform- 
ance, and never desire to meet with it more. 
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To paint passion so truly and justly as to strike the hearts of 
the hearers with full sympathy, is a prerogative of genius given 
to few It requires strong and ardent sensibility of mind. It 
requires the Author to have the power of entering deeply into 
the characters which he draws , of becoming for a moment the 
very person whom he exhibits, and of assuming all his feelings 
For, as I have often had occasion to observe, there is no possi- 
bility of speaking properly the language of apy passion, without 
feeling it , and it is to the abeenoe or deadness of real emotion, 
that we must ascribe the want of suoeeaa m so many Tings. 
Writers, when they attempt being pathetic. 

No man, for instance, when he is under the strong agitations 
of auger or grief, or any such violent passion, ever thinks oi 
describing to another wliat bis feelings at that tune are , or oi 
telling them what he resembles. This never was, and never 
will be, the language of any person, when he is deeply moved 
It is the language of one who describes coolly the condition of 
that person to another , or it is the language of the passionate 
person himself, after his emotion 1ms subsided, relating what 
ms situation was in the moments ol passion Yet this sort of a 
secondary description is wliat Tragic Poets too often give u«, 
instead of the native and primary language of passion Thus, m 
Mr Addison's Cato, when Lucia confesses to Fortius her love 
for him, but, at the same time, swears with the greatest solem- 
nity, that m the present eituation of their country she will 
never marry him, Portina receives tins unexpected sentence 
with the utmost astonishment anil grief, at least the Poet 
wants to make us believe that he so received it How does lie 
express these feelings 1 

Fixed in astonishment, I gace upon thee, 

Like one just blunted by a stroke from Heaven, 

Who pants fur breuth, sod stiffens yet uhve 
In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath 

This makes his whole reply to Lucia. Now, did any person, 
who was of a sudden astonished and overwhelmed with sorrow, 
ever since the creation of the world, express himself in thin 
manner 1 This is indued an excellent description to be given ue 
by another of a person who was m such a situation. Nothing 
would have been more proper for a bye-atander, recounting this 
conference, than to have said, 

Fuad m astonishment, he gazed upon her, 

Lika one just blasted by a stroke from Heaven, 

Who panto for breath, Lo. 

But the peraon who is himself conccfued, speaks, on such an 
occasion, in a very different maimer He gives vent to his 
feelings , lie pleads for pity , he dwells upon the cause of his 
o o i 
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grief and astonishment ; but never thinks of describing his own 
l*reou and looks, and showing us, by a simile, what he re- 
sembles. Such representations of passions are no better in 
Poetry, than it would be in painting, to make a label issue from 
tho mouth of a figure, bidding us remark, that this figure repre- 
ueuts an astonished, or a grieved person 

On some other occasions, when Poets do not employ this sort 
of descriptive language i passion, they are too apt to run into 
iorced and unnatural thoughts, m order to exaggerate the feel- 
ings of persons, whom they would paint as very strongly moved. 
When Osmyn, in the Mourning Bride, after par ing with 
Almeida, regrets in a long soliloquy, that his eyes only see 
objects that are present, and cannot see Almena after she is 
gone; when Jane Shore, in Mr Howe’s Tragedy, on meeting 
with her husband in her extreme distress, and finding that ho 
liod forgiven her, calls on the rams to give her their drops, and 
the springs to give liar their streams that die may never want a 
supply of tears , m guch passages, we see very plainly that it is 
neither Osmyn, nor Jane Shore, that speaks , but the Poet him- 
self m his own person, who, instead of assuming the feelings of 
those whom he means to exhibit, and speaking as they wouldi 
have done in such situations, is straining niB fancy, and spurring 
up his genius to say something that shall be uncommonly strong 
and lively. 

If we attend to the language that is spoken by persons under 
the influence of reaL passion, we shall find it always ^>lain and 
simple , abounding indeed with those figures which express a 
disturbed and impetuous state of mind, such as interrogations, 
exclamations, and apostrophes , but never employing those 
which belong to the mere embellishment and parade of Speech 
We never meet with any subtilty or refinement, m the senti- 
ments of real passion The thoughts which passion suggests, ore 
always plain and obvious ones, arising directly from its object. 
Passion never reasons nor speculates till its ardour begins to 
cool It never leads to long discourse or declamation On the 
contrary, it expresses itself most commonly in short, broken, and. 
inteirupted Speeches , corresponding to the violent and de- 
sultory emotions of the mind. 

When we examine the French Tragedians by these principles, 
which seem clearly fouuded in nature, we find them often defi- 
cient. Though m many parts of Tragic Composition, they have 
great merit , though in exciting soft and tender emotions, some 
of them are very successful , yet m the high and strong pathetic, 
they generally fail. Their passionate Speeches too often run 
into long declamation. There is too much reasoning aud refine- 
ment ; too much pomp aud studied beauty m them. They rather 
convey a feeble impression of passion, than awoken any strong 
sympathy in the reader’s mind. 
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Sophocles and Euripides are much more successful in this part 
■of Composition. In their pathetic scenes, we find no unnatural 
refinement ; no exaggerated thoughts. They set before us the 
plain and direct feelings of nature, in simple expressive lan- 
guage , and therefore, on great occasions, they seldom fail of 
touching the heart.* This, too, is Shakespeare’s great flgcel- 
lency ; and to this it is principally owing, that his dramatic pro- 
ductions, notwithstanding their many imperfections, have been 
so long the favourites of the Public. He is more faithf ul to the 
true language of Nature, in the midst of passion, than any 
Wnter He gives us this language unadulterated by art , and 
more instances of it can be quoted from him than from all othei 
Tragio Poets taken together I shall refer only to that admirable 
scene in Macbeth, where Macduff receives the account of his 
and all his children being slaughtered m his absence The 
emotions, first of grief; and then of the most fierce resentment 
rising against Macbeth, are nutted in such a manner that there 
is no heart but must feel tnem, and no fancy can conceive any 
thing more expressive of Nature 

With regard to moral sentiments and reflections in Tragedies, 
it is clear that they must not reeur too often. They lose their 
effect, when unseasonably crowded. They render the Piny 
pedantic and declamatory This is 'remarkably the case with 
those Latin Tragedies which go under the name of Seneca, 
which are little more than a collection of declamations and 
moral sentences, wrought up with a quaint brilliancy, which 
suited the prevailing taste of that age 

I am not, however, of opinion, that moral reflections ought to 
be altogether omitted in Tragedies. When properly introduced, 
they give dignity to the Composition, and, on many occasions, 
they are extremely natural When Persons are under any 
uncommon distress, when they are beholding in others, or 
experiencing in themselves, the vicissitudes of human fortune , 
indeed, when they are placed in. any of the great and trying 
situations of life, serious and moral reflections naturally occur 
to them, whether they be persons of much virtue or not. 
Almost every human being is, on such occasions, disposed to be 
serious. It is then the natural tone of the mind , and therefore 
no Tragic Poet should omit such proper opportunities, when 
they occur, for favouring the interests of virtue Cardinal 

* Nothing, for instance, can he mors touching end pathetic than the art'lram 
which M taluk, m EunpUies, to her ehilaroit, when alio hod formed the 

resolution of patting them to death and nothing more natural, than the coiilhwt 
which she la described aa auflbring within herself on that occasion, 

Ti WpO0&tpKMu6t fl Of^MOWTIKM, 

Tt wpooytXarw rw vaiwrurw 
Aa, at n {poflw , capita yap MgWat 
rpraucf, op pa ^aiipor Mg tiioa mraii' 

Oh a* faroiitsr gaum AnAsvpara, Ac. 

*1 tEim. Mid. L 1049. 
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Wolsey’s soliloquy upon his fall, for instance, in Shakespeare, 
when he bids a long farewell to all his greatness, and the advices 
which he afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, m his situation, 
extremely natural ; touch and please all readers , aiul are at once 
instructive and affecting Much of the merit of Mr. Addison’s 
Cato depends upon that moral turn of thought which distin- 
guishes it. I have had occasion, both in this Lecture and in the 
preceding one, to take notice of some of its defects ; and cer- 
tainly, neither for warmth of passion, nor proper conduct of the 
plot, is it at all eminent- It does not, however, follow, that it 
is destitute of merit. For, by the punty and beauty of the 
language, by the dignity of Cato’s character, by that ardour 
of public spirit, and those virtuous sentiments of which it is 
full, it has always commanded high regard , and has, both 
iu our own country and among foreigners, acquired no malt 
reputation 

The Style and Versification of Tragbdy ought to he free, easy, 
and varied. Our blank verse is happily suited to this purpose, 
ft has sufficient majesty for raising the Style , it can descend 
to the simple and familiar ; it is susceptible of great variety of 
cadence , and is quite free from the constraint and monotony 
of rhyme. For monotony is, above all things, te be avoided by 
a Tragic Poet. If he maintains every where the same stateli- 
ness of style, if he uniformly keeps up the same run of measure 
and harmony in his Verse, he cannot fall of becoming insipid. 
Hie should not, indeed, sink into flat and careless lines , his 
Style should always have force and dignity, but not the uniform 
dignity of Epio Poetry It should assume that briskness and 
ease which is suited to the freedom of dialogue, and the fluctua- 
tions of passion 

One of the greatest misfortunes of the French Tragedy is, its 
beiug always written in rhyme The nature of the French 
language, indeed, requires tins, in order to distinguish the Style 
from mere Prose. But it fetters the freedom of the Tragic 
Dialogue, fill^ it with a languid monotony, and is, m a manner 
fatal to the high strength and power of passion. Voltaire main- 
tains, that the difficulty of composing in French Rhyme, is one 
great cause of the pleasure which the Audience receives from 
the Composition. Tragedy would be rumed, says he, if we were 
to write it in Blank Verso , take away the difficulty, and yon 
taka away the whole merit A strange idea t aa if the enter- 
tainment of the Audience arose, not from the emotions which 
the Poet is successful m awakening, but from a reflection on 
the toil which he endured in his closet from assorting male ami 
female Rhymes. With regard to those splendid comparisons in 
Rhyme, and strings of couplets, with which it was. some t*ime 
ago, fashionable for our English Poets to conclude, not only 
every act of a Tragedy, but sometimes. also the most interesting 
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Scenes, nothing need be said, but that they were the moat per- 
fect barbanfuna , childish ornament*, introduced to please a false 
taste in the Audience , and now universally laid aside. 

Having thus treated of all the different parts of Tragedy, I 
shall conclude the subject, with a short view of the Greek, the 
French, and the English Stage, and with observations on the 
principal Writers 

Moat of the distinguishing characters of the Greek Tragedy 
have been already occasionally mentioned. It was embellished 
with the Lync Poetry of the Chorus, of the origin of which, 
and of the advantages and disadvantages attending it, I treated 
fully in the preceding Lecture. The plot was always exceed- 
ingly simple. It admitted of few incidents. It wbb conducted 
with a very exact regard to the unities of action, tune, and place. 
Machinery, or the intervention of the Gods, was employed , and, 
which is very &ulty, the final unravelling sometimes made to 
torn upon it. Love, except in one or two instances, was never 
admitted into the Greek Tragedy. Their subjects were often 
founded on destiny, or inevitable misfortunes. A vein of reli- 
gious and moral sentiment always runs through them , but they 
mgHg less use than the Moderns of the combat of the passions, 
and of the distresses which our passions bring upon us. Their 
plots were till taken from the ancient traditionary stones of their 
own nations. Hercules furnishes matter for two Tragedies. 
The history of CEdipus, King of Thebes, and his unfortunate 
family, for six The war of 'Any, with ite consequences, for no 
fewer than seventeen. There is only one of later date than this ; 
whieh is the Persia, or Expedition of Xerxes, by ABschylus 

jEsehylus is the lather of the Greek Tragedy, and exhibits 
both the beauties and the defects of an early original Writer. 
He is bold, nervous, and animated ; but very obscure and diffi- 
cult to be understood ; partly by reason of the incorrect state in 
which we have his works (they having suffered more by time 
than any of the Ancient Tragedians), mid partly on account of 
the nature of his Style, which is crowded with metaphors, often 
harsh and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and descrip- 
tions He has much fire and elevation ; less of tenderness, than 
of force. He delights in the marvellous. The Ghost of Darios 
in tiie Perse, the inspiration of Cassandra m Agamemnon, and 
the Songs of the Furies in the Knmemdes, are beautiful in 
their kind, and strongly expressive of his geums. 

Sophocles is the most masterly of the three Greek Tragedians ; 
thq most correct in the conduat of his subjects , the most just 
and sublime m bis sentiments. He is eminent for his descriptive 
talent. The relation of the death of CEdipus, in his CEdipus 
Coloneus, and of the death of Hmmon and Antigone, in nis 
Antigone, are perfect patterns of description to Tragic Poets. 
Ennpides is esteemed more tender than Sophocles , and he is 
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fuller of moral sentiments. But in the conduct of his plays, ha 
is more incorrect and negligent , his expositions, or openings of 
the subject, are made in a less artful manner , and the Songs of 
his Chorus, though remarkably poetical, have, commonly, leas 
connection with the mam aotion, than those of Sophocles Both 
Euripides and Sophocles, however, have very high merit as 
Tragic Poets. They are elegant and beautiful in their Style ; 
just, for the most part, in their thoughts , they apeak with the 
voice of nature ; and, making allowance for the difference ot 
ancient and modern ideas, m the midst of all their simplicity. 


The circumstances of theatrical representation on the stages 
of Greece and Home, were, in several respects, very singular, 
and widely different from what obtains among us. Not only 
were the Bongs of the Chorus accompanied with instrumental 


music, but as the Abbd de Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and 
Painting, has proved, with much curious erudition, the dialogue 
part had also a modulation of its own, which was capable of 
being set to notes ; it was carried on in a sort of recitative 
between the Actors, and was supported by instruments He has 
farther attempted to prove, hut the proof seems more incomplete, 
that on some occasions, on the Roman stage, the pronouncing 
and gesticulating parts were divided , that one actor spoke, and 
another performed the gestures and motions corresponding to 
what the first said. The Acton in Tragedy wore a long robe, 
called Synna, which flowed upon the Stage They were raised 
upon Cothurni, which rendered their stature uncommonly high , 
and they always played in masks. These masks were like 
helmets, which covered the whole head, the mouths of them 
were so oontrived as to give an artificial sound to the voice, in 
order to make it be heard over their vast theatres , and the 


visage was so formed and painted, as to suit the age, characters, 
or dispositions of the peraons represented. When, during the 
course of one Scene, different emotions were to appear in the 
same person, the mask is said to have been so painted, that the 
Actor, bj^tunung one or other profile of his face to the Specta- 
tors, expressed the change of the situation This, however, wait 
a contrivance attended with many disadvantages The mask 
must have deprived the Spectators of all the pleasure which 
arises from the natural animated expression of the eye, and the 
countenance ; and, joined with the other circumstances which I 
have mentioned, is apt to give us but an unfavourable idea of 
the dramatic representations of the Ancients In defence of 
them, it must, at the same time, be remembered, that their 
theatres were vastly more extensive in the area than ours, and 
filled with immense crowds. They were always uncovered, and 
exposed to the open air. The Acton were beheld at a much 
greater distance, and of course much more imperfectly by the 
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balk of the Spectators, which both rendered their looks of less 
consequence, and might make it in some degree necessary that 
their features should be exaggerated, the sound of their voioes 
enlarged, and their whole appearance magnified beyond the life, 
in order to make the stronger impression. It is certain, that, as 
dramatic Spectacles were the favourite entertainments of the 
Greeks ana Romans, the attention given to their proper exhi- 
bition, and the magnificence of the apparatus bestowed on their 
theatres, far exoeeded any thing that has been attempted m 
modem ages. 

In the Composition.:! of some of the French Dramatic Writers, 
particularly Corneille, Bacine, and Voltaire, Tragedy has appeared 
with nrach lustre and dignity They mnst be allowed to have 
improved upon the Ancients, in introducing more incidents, a 
greater variety of passions, a fuller display gf characters, and in 
rendering the sucyect thereby more interesting They have 
studied to imitate the ancient models m regularity of conduct. 
They are attentive to all tho unities, and to all the decorams of 
sentiment and morality , and their Style is, generally, very 
poetical and elegant. What an English taste u most dpt to 
censure in them, is the want of fervour, strength, and the natural 
language of passion. There is often too much conversation in 
them pieces, instead of action They are too declamatory, as 
was before observed, when they should be passionate , too 
refined, when they should be simple. Voltaire freely acknow- 
ledges these defects of the French Theatre He admits, that 
them best Tragedies do not make a sufficient impression on the 
heart , that the gallantry which reigns in them, and the long 

S un dialogue with which they over-abound, frequently 
a languor over them ; that the Authors seemed to be 
of being too tragic ; and very candidly gives it as hie 
judgment, that an union of the vehemence and the action, which 
characterise the English Theatre, with the correctness and 
decorum of the French Theatre, would be neoesBary to form a 


Corneille, who is properly the Father of French Tragedy, is 
distfeiguished by the majesty and grandeur of his sentiments, 
and the fruitfulness of his imagination. His genius was un- 
questionably very rich, but seemed more turned towards the 
Epic than the Tragic vein , for, m general, he is magnificent and 
splendid, rather than tender and touching. He is the most 
declamatory of all the French Tragedians. He united the 
copiousness of Drydpn with the fire of Lucqn, and he resembles 
them also m their faults , in their extravagance and impetuosity 
He has composed a great number of Tragedies, very unequal in 
their merit. His Met and most esteemed pieoes, are the Cid, 
Horace, Polyeucte, and Cinna. 

Racine, as a Tragic Poet, is much superior to Corneille He 
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wanted the copiousness and grandeur of Corneille'B imagination ; 
but is free from his bombast, and excels him greatly m tender- 
ness. Few Poets, indeed, are more tender and moving than 
Racine. His Phaedra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and his 
Mithndate, are excellent dramatic performances, and do no 
small honour to the French Stage. His language and versifica- 
tion an uncommonly beautiful. Of all the French Authors, he 
appears to me to have most excelled in Poetical Style ; to have 
managed their Rhyme with the greatest advantage and facility, 
and to have given it the most complete harmony Voltaire has, 
again and again, pronounced Raoine's Athalie to be the “ Cher 
dXEnvre” of the French Stage It is altogether a sacred drama, 
and owes much of its elevation to the Majesty of Religion , but 
it is less tender and interesting than AnarouiMme. Racine 
has formed two of his plays upon plans of Kunpiaes. In the 
Phaedra he is extremely successful, but not so, in my opinion, in 
the Iphigeme ; where he has degraded the ancient cnara- are, 
by unseasonable gallantry. Achilles is a French Lover , and 
Eriphile a modern lady.* 


* The chnmctorvof Corneniennd Racdneaie bapptlj oontnsted with each other, 
in the following beautiful lines of a Freneh not, whioh wfll gratify oevenl 


Oomuu. 

mnm nobtUbiu msjaataa orohlt oHa 
Yertloe tangantem nnbla atant ordine kmgo 
Magnaniml dronm herote, fulgeatflnu omnos 
Induti fcrabcia ; Polroiietuo^Clnna, Beloaeno, 
Et Odes, at nws ofanstu Hontiu ora. 


Hum otooamvoHtst penna aHudsuto Cupldo 
Vinela trlumphalt* batsmens Korea roe nil ■ 
CoUiglt haw mollis Benina, leriboaqoo ottonlo 



ulnnae, 

, aula herolbuo afflat 

. . jx olU nuuuula, magnum ne, 

Neo mortals aonaaa Bapldo flult Impute vena. 
Yens Sophoclola non Wkdamla fluentia 
Badnlua Oallis hand rlaoo ante theatrla 
Mol 11 or lngenlo toneroo tnduxit amoraa 
Magnanimoa quamvis aenaua «ub peotore T e net 
Agnprtna, licet Romano roboro Burrhus 
FoUeat, at magnl ge n aroaa auperbia Pori 
Hon awisil ouiteat, tamen eoae ad moffia natmn 
Cradldoeta Tatsm .vox olU motion, Ionia 
BpMtua oat : non Ole anted* vim oondtna Infort, 
At ooeooa aniroorum adltna rimatnr. ot lmia 
Mentibui ooenltos. syren penetrabUla, letna 
liudimana, polpando forit, lmdltque panda 
Yana Cult fog non btamiaea niton, 

Hoc rapddoa eemper voMt oum murmure fluotna- 
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Voltaire, in several of his Tragedies, is inferior to none of hm 
predecessors. In one great article, he has outdone them all, in 
the delicate and interesting situations which he has contrived 
to introduce. In these lies his chief strength He is not, 
indeed, exempt from the defects of the other French Tragedians, 
of wanting force, and of being sometimes too long and decla- 
matory in his Speeches, but his characters are drawn with 
spirit, his events are striking, and in his sentiments there is 
much elevation. His Zayre, Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of 
China, are four capital Tragedies, and deserve the lugheet praise. 
What one might perhaps not expect, Voltaire is, in the strain of 
his sentiments, the most rehgious, and the most moral, of all 
TngioPoeta. 

Though the musical Dramas of Metastosio fulfil not the cha- 
racter of just and regular Tragedies, they approach however so 
near to it, and possess so mnch merit, that it would be uqjust to 
pass them over witheut notice. For the elegance of Style, the 
charms of Lyno Poetry, and the beauties of sentiment, they 
are eminent. They abound in well-contrived and interesting 
situations. The Dialogue, by its closeness and rapidity, carries 
a considerable resemblance to that of the Ancient Greek Tra- 
gedies , and is both more animated and more natural, than the 
long declamation of the French Theatre But the shortness of 
the Several Dramas, and the intermixture of so much Lync 
Poetry as belongs to this sort of Composition, often occasions 
the course of the incidepta to he hurried on too quickly, and 
prevents that consistent display of Characters, and that full 
preparation of events, which are necessary to give a proper 
verisimilitude to Tragedy. 

It only now remains to speak of the state of Tragedy m Great 
Britain , the general character of which is, that it is more ani- 
mated arid passionate than French Tragedy, but more irregular 
and incorrect, and less attentive to decorum and to elegance. 
The pathetic; it must always be remembered, is the soul of 
Tragedy The ’En glish, therefore; must be allowed to have 
aimed at the higheet species of excellence , though, m the 
execution, they have not always joined the other beauties that 
ought to accompany the pathetio. 

The first object which presents itself to us on the English 
Theatre, is the great Shakespeare. Great he may be justly 
called, as the extent and force of his natural genius, both for 

Asinine Bed lsnl flultnt Bra gramlna lamUt 
Blvuhu, et sceco per prats vlnstia lapso, 

Anltaglens. tadta unit indememu arena , 

Fluro inicant rlpeB UMmoe , hue valgus amantam 
Convalat, et laorynki angst rlvaUbiu undju 
Btngnltns undee refemnt, gsmitneqno sonoroa 
Ixuraminant. molU gemitiu imltaute stunirro 

Temphim TiagtEdlia, par Fa. Mmr, 6 Boriat s t s Jam. 
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Tragedy and Comedy, are altogether unrivalled.* Bat, at the 
earns tune, it ia genius shooting wild ; deficient in just taste, and 
Altogether unassisted by knowledge or art. Long has he been 
idolised by the British nation , much has been said, and much 
baa been written concerning him ; criticism has been drawn to 
the very dregs, m commentaries upon his words and witticisms , 
and v : ; itremains to this day in doubt, whether his beauties, or 
his molts, be greatest. Admirable scenes, and passages, without 
number, there are in his Flays ; passages beyond what are to be 
found in any other Dramatic Writer ; but there is hardly any 
one of his Plays which can be oalled altogether a good one, or 
which can be read with uninterrupted pleasure from beginning 
to end. Besides extreme irregularities m conduct, and grotesque 
mixtures of serious and oomio in one piece, we are often inter- 
rupted by unnatural thoughts, harsh expressions, a certain 
obscure bombast, and a .play upon words, which he is fond of 
pursuing ; and these interruptions to our pleasure too frequently 
occur, on occasions when we would least wish to meet with them. 
All these faults, however, Shakespeare redeems by two of the 
greatest excellencies which any Tragic Poet can possess; his 
lively and diversihed pointings of character ; his strong and 
natural expressions of passions. These are his two chief virtues , 
on these his merit rests. Notwithstanding his many absurdities, 
all the while we are wading his Plays, we find oureelvea in the 
midst of our fellows , we meet with men vulgar perhaps m their 
manners, coarse or harsh in their sentiments, but still they are 
men , they speak with human voioes, and are actuated by human 
passions , we are interested m what they say or do, because we 
feel that they are of the same nature with ourselves. It ib 
therefore no matter of wonder, that from the more polished and 
regular, but more cold and artificial performances of other Poets, 
the Public should return with pleasure to such warm and 
genuine representations of human nature. Shakespeare pos- 
sesses likewise thh merit of having created, for himself; a sort of 
world of preternatural beings. His witches, ghosts, fairies, and 
spirits of all kinds, are described with such circumstances of 
awful and mysterious solemnity, and speak a language eo peeuliai 
to themselves, as strongly to affect the imagination. His two 

* The character which Dryden has drawn of Shakespeare le not only lost, hat 
uncommonly elegant and happy “ He was the mao, who, ot all modern, and 
partial* amdout Poets, had the largest and moat oomtirehannvo soul Alt the 
Imago* of Nature were still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously, 
but luckily When he describes anything, you more thus sou it , you fed It too. 
They who aoeuae him of wanting looming, giro him the greatest commendation 
He wu naturally learned. He needed not the Spectacles of Books to raid 


•» i nii wi . iw am many hiw mm ww iumjiiu, Wl iwiiuu Hit UUKVUfintUUg lllldf 

denahes , his sorioas swelling Into bombast. Bat he fe always great whou soum 
great oofiiwi la pracntad to him.— Derosa's J&noj on Drsnusuo Pooler-. 
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master-pieces, and in which, in my opinion, the strength of his 
genius chiefly appears, are Othello and Macbeth With regard 
to Ins historical Flays, they are, properly Hjwalung, neither Tra- 
gedies nor Comedies , but a peculiar species of Dramatic Enter- 
tainment, calculated to describe the manners of the tunes of 
which he treats, to exhibit the principal characters, ami to fix 
our Imagination on the most interesting events and revolutions 
of onp ovn country.* 

After the age of Sliskeepeare, we can produce in the English 
language several detached Tragedies of considerable merit, lint 
wc have not many Dramatic Writers, whose whole works are 
entitled either to particular criticism, or very high praise In 
the Tragedies of Dryden and Lee, there is much hre, but mixed 
with much fustian and rant. Lee's “ Theodosius, or the Force- 
of Love,” is the best of his pieces, and m some of die scenes, does 
not want tenderness and warmth , though romantic in tl.e plan, 
and extravagant in the sentiments. Otway was endowed with a 
high portion of the Tragic spirit , which appears to great advan- 
tage in his two principal Tragedies, “ The Orphan,” and “ Venice 
Freserved,” In these he is perhaps too tragic , the distresses 
being so deep os tear and overwhelm the mind. Ho is a Writer, 
doubtless, of genius and strong passion , but at the same time, 
exceedingly gross and indelicate No Tragedies are less mural 
than those of Otway. There are no generous or noble sentiments 
in them , but a licentious Hpint often discovers itself. He is the 
very opposite of the French decoruin , and. has contrived to 
mtioduce obscenity and indecent allusions, into the midst oi- 
deep Tragedy 

Howo's Tragedies make a contrast to thoso of Otway He is 
full of elevated and moral sentiments The Poetry is often 
good, und the Language always pure and elegant , but, m most 
of his Flays, he is too cold and uu interesting , and flowery 
rather than tragic. Two, however^ he has produced, stHuch' 
deseive to be exempted fiom this censure, Jane Shore and the 
Fair Penitent , in both of which, there are so many tender 
and truly pathetic scenes, as to ruudei them justly favourites of 
the Public. 

Ill Young’s Revenge is a play which discovers genius and 
tire , but wants tenderness, and turns too much upon the 
shucking and direful passions In Congreve's Mourning Bride, 
there are Homo hue situations, and much good Poetry The 
two first Acts are admirable * he 1 meeting of Almeria with 
her husliond Osmyu, in the tomb of Anselmo, is one of the most 
solemn and sticking situations to be found m any Tragedy. 
The defects iu the catastrophe, I pointed out m the last Lec- 

* See an excellent defence of Shukcspoaro's Historical Flays, and several just 
ohnervatlimt, im bis vccuhur oxtid'umu* j* n Ti .gio Feet, iu Mrs. Montague's 
boy on tile Writings und Id'll! u.- of bluki >|ie.tro 
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lure. Ur Thomson's Tragedies are too full of a stiff morality, 
which renders them dull and formal Tancred and Sigismunua 
far excels the rest , and for the plot, the characters and senti- 
ment*, justly deserve a place among the best English Tragedies 
Qf later pieces, and of living Authors, it is not my purpose 
to treat. 

Upon the whole, renewing the Tragic Compositions of 
-different nations, the following conclusions arise A Greek 
Tragedy is the relation of any distressful or melancholy incident, 
sometimes the effect of passion or crime, oftener of the decree of 
the Gods, simply exposed , without mush variety of parts 01 
events, bnt naturally and beautifully set before us , heightened 
l<y the Poetry of the Chorus. A French Tragedy is a senes of 
artful nnd refined conversations, founded upon a vanety of 
tragical and interesting situations , carried on with little action 
and vehemence , hut with much poetical beauty, and high pro- 
priety and decorum An English Tram.dy is the combat of strong 
passions, set before ns in all their violence , producing deep dis- 
asters , often irregularly conducted ; abounding in action and 
filling the Spectators with grief The Ancient Tragedies were 
moro natural and simple; the Modern are more artful and com- 
plex Among tlio French there is more correctness, among 
the English, more fire. Audromaque and Zayre soften, Othello 
and Venice Preserved rend the noart. It deserves remark, 
that three of the greatest master-pieces of the French Tragic 
Theatre, turn wholly upon religious subjects the Athalio of 
Racine, the Polyeucte of Corneille, and the Zayre of Voltaire 
The fust is founded upon a historical passage of the Old 
Testament , m the other two, the distress arises from the zeal 
and attachment of tlie principal personages to tho Christian 
faith, and m all the throe, the Authors have, with much 
propriety, availed themselves of the majesty which may be 
derived from religious ideas. 


LECTURE XLVII 

COMEDY GREEK AMU ROM YY — FRENCH — ENGLISH 

CUM EDI 

Comedy is sufficiently discri Counted from Tragedy, by its 
general spirit aud strain. While pity and terror, and tho 
other strong passions, form tire province of the latter, the 
chiefs or rather sole instrument of the former, is ridicule. 
Comedy proposes for its object, neither tlie great sufferings^ 
nor the great orunos of nu.u , but their follies and slighter 
vices, those parts of their character, which raise in beholders a 
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sense of impropriety, which expose them to be censored and 
laughed at by others, or which render them troublesome in 
civil society 

This general idea of Comedy, as a satirical exhibition of the 
impropnetios and follies of mankind, is an idea very moral 
and useful There is nothing in the nature, or general plan 
of this kind of Composition, that renders it liable to cen- 
sure To polish the manners of men, to promote attention 
to the proper decornms of social behaviour, and, above all, 
to render vice ridiculous, is doing a real service to the world 
Many vices might be more successfully exploded, by employing 
ridicule against them, than by serious attacks and arguments. 
At the same time, it must lie confessed, that ndicuio is an 
instrument of such a nature, that when managed by unskilful, 
or improper hands, there is hazard of its doing mischief, instead 
of good to society For ridicule is fa» from being, as some 
hare maintained it to be, a proper test of truth On the con- 
tranr, it is apt to mislead, and seduce, by the colours which 
it throws upon its objects , and it is often more difficult to 
judge, whether these colours be natural and proper, than it is 
to distinguish between simple truth and error Licentious 
Writers, therefore, or the Couue elans, have too often hod it in 
their power to cast a ridicule upon characters and objects 
which did not deserve it. But tins is a fault, not owing to the 
nature of Comedy, but to the genius and turn of the Writers of 
it. In the hands of a loose, unmoral Author, Comedy will 
mislead anil corrupt , while, m those of a virtuous and well- 
mtentioned one, it will he not only a gay and innocent, but a 
laudable and useful entertainment. French Comedy is an excel- 
lent school of manners , while English Comedy has been toe 
often the school of vice 

The rules respecting the Dramatic Action, which I delivered 
in the first Lecture upon Tragedy, belong equally to Comedy , 
and hence, of course, our disquisitions concerning it are 
shortened. It is equally lirressnry to both these forms of 
Dramatic Composition, tiiat there ho a proper unity of action 
and subject, that the unities of time and place be, os much os 
possible, preserved , tlmt is, tli.it the time of the action be 
brought within reasonable bounds ; ami the place of the action 
never changed, at least lint dm tng the courso of each Act , that 
the several Scenes or sin rcssivu conversations be propeily linked 
together , that the Stage lie rever totally evacuated till the Act 
closes , and that the raison should appear to us, why the person- 
ages, who fill lip the d life rum, Scenes, enter and go off the Stage, 
at the time when they me made to do ro The scope of all 
th Sue rules, I showed, a a' to luing the imitation ns near os 
possible to probability , nin li is il.vaya necessary, in order to 
any imitation giving us pluusun Tins reason requires, perhaps. 
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a stricter observance of the Dramatic rules m Comedy, than in 
Tragedy. For the action of Comedy being- more {hnnltar to us 
than that of Tragedy, more like what we are accustomed to 
see in common lite, we jndge more easily of wliat is probable, 
and are more hurt by the want of it The probable and the 
natural, both in the conduct of the story, and in the characters 
and sentiments of the persons who are introduced, ore the great 
foundation, it must always be remembered, of the- whole beauty 
of Comedy 

The subjects of Tragedy are not limited to any country or 
to any age The Tragic Poet may lay his Scene m whatever 
region he pleases. He may form his subject upon the history 
either of his own, or of a foreign country , and lie may take 
it from any period that is agreeable to mm, however remote 
in tune The reverse of this holds in Comedy; for a dear and 
obvious reason. In fho great vices, great virtues, and high 
passions, men of nil countries and ages resemble one another , 
and are therefore equally subjects fur the Tragic Muse But 
those decorums of behaviour, thoRe lesser discrunniations of 
character, which afford subject for Comedy, change with the 
differences of countries and times , and can never be so well 
understood by foreigners, as by natives We weep for the 
heroes of Greece uml Rome, as freely as we do for those of our 
own country , but we are touched with the ridicule of such man- 
ners and such characters only, os we see anil know and there- 
fore the Scene and subject of Comedy should always be laid in 
our own country, and in our own times. The Comic Poet, who 
aims at correcting improprieties and follies of liehaviour, should 
study “to catch the manners living os they rise ” It is not his 
business to amuse us with a tale of the lust age, or with a 
Spanish or a French intrigue , but to give us pictures taken 
from among ourselves, to satirize reigning ami pu-sent vices, 
to exhibit to the ago a faithful copy of itself, with its humours, 
its follies, and its extravagancies It is only by Hying his plan 
in this manner, that lie c.ui add weight and dignity to the enter- 
tainment which he gives us Plautus, it is true, and Terence, 
did not follow this rule They laid the scene of their Comedies 
in Greece, and adopted the Greek laws and customs But it 
must be remembered, that Comedy was, in their age, but a new 
entertainment in Rome , and that then they conti-nti-d them- 
selves with imitating, often with translating mciely, the Comedies 
of Menander, and other Greek Writers In nlivt times it is 
known that the Romans had the “ Conned 1,1 Tog>ta,’’ 01 what 
was founded on their own manners, ns well as the ‘‘Coimedia 
Polliata,” or what was taken from the Givcks 
Comedy may be divided into two kinds, Comedy of Ohaniofor, 
and Comedy of Intrigue In the latter, the plot, 01 the action of 
the Play, is made the principal object In the former, llie die- 
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play of some peculiar character is chiefly aimed at , the action is 
contrived altogether with a view to this end , and is treated as 
subordinate to it The French abound most in Comedies of 
Character All Moliere’s capital pieces are of this sort , his 
Avare, for instance, Misanthropo, Tartnffe , and such are 
Dostouches’s also, and those of the other chief French Comedians 
The English abound more in Comedies of Intrigue. In the Plays 
of Congreve, and, m general, in all our Comedies, there is much 
more story, mure bustle and action, than on the French Theatre 
In order to give this sort of Composition its propel advantage, 
these two hinds should be properly mixed together Without 
some interesting and well-conducted story, mere conversation is 
apt to become insipid There sliould be always os lunch intrigue, 
as to give us something to wish, and something to fear. The 
incidents should so succeed one another, as to produce striking 
situations, and to fix our attention , while they afford at tlio 
same time a props* field for the exhibition of ehwjcter For the 
Poet must never forgot, that to exhibit characters and miiiincm 
is bis principal object The action m Comedy, though it 
demands his care, in order to render it animated and natural, is 
a less significant and important pait of the performance, than the 
action m Tragedy , as m Comedy, it la what men say, and how 
they behave, that draws our attention, rather than what they 
perform, or what they suffei Hence it is a great fault to over- 
charge it with too much intrigue, and those intricate Spanish 
plots that wore fashionable for a while, carried on by perplexed 
apirtments, d.uik cntneH, and disguised habits, are now justly 
condemned ami laid aside for by such conduct, the mam use of 
Comedy was lust The attention of the Spectators, instead of 
being directed tow.uds any display of characters, was fixed upon 
the surprising turns and revolutions of tho mtugue , and Comedy 
was changed into a mere Hovel 

In the management of Characters, one of the most common 
faults of Comic Witters, is the cairyiug of them too far beyond 
life Wherever ridicule is concerned, it is indeed extremely 
difficult to hit the precise point where true wit ends, and buf- 
foonery begins Wlii'ii the Miser, for instance, in Plutuu, 
searching tho ]ierson whom he suspects for having stolen Ins 
casket, alter examining lirst las right hand, aud then his left, 
cries out, “ ostenrle etiam tertiain,” “ show me your third hand,” 
(a stroke too which Molicre bus copied from him), there is no 
one but must be sensible of the extravagance Certain degrees 
of exaggeration arc allowed to the Comedian , but there are 
limits set to it by nature and good taste , and supposing the 
Miser to be evei ‘o much engrosed by hu jealousy anti his 
rnspicions, it is impossible to conceive any mail in his wits 
suspecting another of having more than two hands. 

Characters m Comedy ought to he clearly distinguished from 
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one another; bat the artificial contrasting of chiuheters, and 
the introducing then) always in pairs, and by opposites, gives too 
theatrical and affected an air to the Piece This is become too 
common a resource of Comic Writers, m order to heighten then* 
diameters, and display them to more advantage As soon as the 
violent and impatient person arrives upon tho Stage, the Spec- 
tator knows that, in the next scene, lie is to be contrasted with 
the mild and good-natured man , or if oue of the lovers intro- 
duced be remarkably gay and airy, we are sure that his com- 
panion u to be a grave and serious lover , like Frankly and 
Bellamy, Clonnda and Jacintha, in Dr Hoodly’s Suspicious 
Husband. Such production of Characters by pairs, is like the 
employment of the figure Antithesis m Discourse, which, as I 
formerly observed, gives briUtancy indeed upon occasions, but is 
too apparently a rhetorical artifice In every so rt of composi- 
tion, the perfection of art is to conceal aft; AThaBteriy'Writei 
will therefore give us Tils characters, distinguished rather by 
such shades of diversity os are commonly found in Society, than 
marked with such strong oppositions, as are rarely brought into 
actual contrast, in any of tno circumstances of life 

The Style of Comedy ought to bo pure, elegant, and lively, 
very seldom rising higher than the ordinary tone of polite con- 
versation , and, upon no occasion, descending into vulgar, mean, 
and gross expressions Here the French rhyme; which in many 
of their Comedies they have preservod, occurs as unnatural 
bondages. , sQtrtainly, if Prose belongs to any Composition what- 
ever, it is, tft that which mutates the conversation of nieh in 
ordinal djtfo of the most difficult circumstances m writing 

Comedy, steLAae too, upon which tho success of it very much 
depeqda, maintain, throughout, a current of easy, genteel, 
unaffrctedrr&alogne, without pertness and flippancy ; without too 
much studied and unseasonable wit , without dulnexs and for- 
mality Too few of our English Comedies are distinguished foi 
this happy turn of conversation , must of them arc liable to one 
or other of the exceptions I have mentioned The Careless 
Husband, and, perhaps, we may add the Provoked Husband, 
and the Suspicious Husband, seem to liavc more ment than 
most of them, for easy and natural dialogue 

These are the duel obsei rations that occur to me, concerning 
the general principles of this species of Dramatic Wilting, as 
distinguished from Tragedy. But its nature and spirit will be 
still better understood, by a short history of its progress , and a 
view of the manner in which it has been carried on by Authors 
of different nations 

Tragedy is generally snpposcd to have been more ancient 
among the Greeks than Comedy Wo have fewer lights con- 
cerning the origin nnd progress of tho latter What is most 
probable, is, that like the other, it took its rue hccideh tally 
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from the diversions peenlmi to the feast of Bacchus, and from 
Thespis and Ins Cart , till, by degrees, it diverged into an enter- 
tainment of u quite different nature from solemn and heroic 
Tragedy Critics distinguish three stages of Comedy among 
the Greeks , which they call the Ancient, the Middle, and the 
New 

The Ancient Comedy consisted in direct and avowed satire 
against particular known persons, who were brought upon the 
Stage byname. Of this nature are the Plays oi Aristophanes, 
eleven of which are still extant , Plays of a very singuLu nature, 
and wholly different from all Compositions which have, since 
that age, liorne the name of Comedy. They show what a tui- 
bulent and licentious Republic that of Athens was, and what 
unrestrained scope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they 
could suffer the must lllnsti 1011s personages of their state, their 
generals, and their magistrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicins, Alci- 
biadus, not to mention Isocrates the plulosoper, and Euripides 
the Poet, to be publicly made tile subject of Comedy, Several 
<it Aristophanes s Plays are wholly political satires upon public 
management, and the conduct of generals and statesmen, during 
the Peloponnesian war They are so full of political allegories 
and allusions, that it is impossible to understand them without 
A considerable knowledge of the history of those times. They 
.Umund too with Parodies of the great Tragic Poets, particularly 
ot Euripides, to whom tile Authoi bore much enmity, and has 
wi itten two Comedies, almost wholly in order to ridicule him 

Vivacity, Satire, and Buffoonery, are the charactciistics of 
Anstophanes. Genius and force hetflisplayg upon many occa- 
sions , but lus perfui mauces, upon the whole, arc not calculated 
to givo us any high opinion of the Attic taste of wit in Ins age 
They seem, indeed, to have been composed for tho mob The 
ridicule employed in them is extravagant ; the wit, for the most 
pai t, bullooinsli and larcical , the personal raillery, biting and 
ciuel, and the obscenity that reigns m them is gross and in- 
tolerable The treatment given by this Comedian, to Socrates 
the Philosopher, in hw Play of “ The Clouds,” is well known , 
but however it might tend to disparage Socrates m the public 
esteem, P Brumoy, m his ThG&tre Grin, makes it appear, that 
it could not lmvc been, as is commonly supposed, the cause of 
decreeing the death of that Philosopher, which did not happen 
till twenty-three years after the representation of Aristophanes's 
Clouds. There is a Chorus in Aristophanes's Plays, but alto- 
gether of an irregular kind It is partly serious, partly comic, 
sometimes mingles m the Action, sometimes addresses the Spec- 
tators, defends the Author, and attacks his ononues 

Soon after the days oi Aristophanes, the liberty of attacking 
persons on the Stage by name, being ‘found of dangerous conse- 
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r ace to the public peace, was prohibited by law. The Chorus 
was, at this period, banished from the Comic Theatre, as 
having been an instrument of too much license ami abuse 
Then, what is called the Middle Comedy, took nee, which was 
no other than an elusion of the law. Fictitious names, indeed, 
were employed ; but living persons were still attacked, and 
described in such a manner as to bo sufficiently known Of 
these Comic Pieces wo have no remains. To them succeeded 
the New Comedy; when the Stage, being obliged tof desist 
wholly from personal ridicule, became, what it is now, the 
picture of manuers and characters, but not of particular persons. 
Me nande r was the most distinguished Author of this kind 
among! the Greeks , and both from the imitations of him by 
Terence, and the account given of lum by Plutarch, we have 
lunch reason to regret that his writings have perished , ns he 
appears to have reformed, in a very high degree, the publio taste, 
and to have set the model of correct, elegant, and moral Comedy. 

The only remains which we now have of the New Comedy, 
among the Ancients, are the Plays of Plautus and Teronce , 
both of whom were formed upon the Greek Writers. Plautus 
is distinguished for very expressive language, and a great degree 
of the Vis Comica. As he wiote m an early period, he bears 
several marks of the rudenfeas of the Dramatic Art, among the 
Homans, m his time He opons his Plays with Prologues 
which somotimes pra-occupy the subject of the whole Piece. 
Tlio representation too, and the action of the Comedy, are some- 
times confounded , the Actor departing from his character, and 
addressing the Audieuce •There is too much low wit and scur- 
rility in Plautus ; too much of quaint conceit, and play upon 
words But withal, he displays 11101c variety, and more force 
than Terence His characteis are always Btrongly markod, 
though sometimes coarsely His Amphytnon lias been copied 
both by Molieie and by Dryiion , mid lus Miser also (in the 
Aululana), is the foundation of a capital Play of Mohere’s, which 
has been once and again mutated on the English Stage. Thau 
Terence, nothing can bo more delicate, more polished, and ele- 
gant. His Style is a model of the purest and must giacclul 
Eatimty His dialogue is always docent and correct , and ho 
possesses, beyond most Write™, the art ot relating with that 
beautiful picturesque simplicity, winch never fails to please 
His morality is, in genoial, unexceptionable The situations 
which he introduces, uro often tender and interesting , and many 
of lus sentimeuts touch the heart Hence, he may be considered 
as the founder of that serious Comedy, which has, of late years, 
been revived, and of which I shall have occasion aftei words to 
speak If he tads m auytlqng, it is m spnghtliness aud strength. 
Both m lus Characters, and m lus Plots, there is too much 
sameness and uniformity thioughout all lus Plays, he copied 
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Menander, and is Raid not to have equalled him * In order to 
form a perfect Comic Author, an Union would be requisite of 
the spirit and fire of Plautus, with the giace and correctness of 
Terence 

When wo enter on the view of Modern Comedy, one of the 
first objects which presents itaolf, w the Spanish Theatre, which 
has been remarkably fertile in Dramatic Productions. Lopes 
de Vega, Guilliu, and Calderon, are the chief Spanish Comedians. 
Lopes do Vega, who is by mueli the must famous of tlicin, is 
said to have written above a thousand Plays , but our surprise 
at the number of his production will be diiniiiidied, by bemg 
informed of their nature From the account which A 1 Perron 
de C istera, a French Writer, gives of them, it would seem, that 
our Shakespeare is perfectly a regular and methodical Author, in 
comjMnson of Lopez • lie throws aside all regard tu the Three 
Unities, or to any of the established forms of Dram me Writing 
One Play often includes many years, nay the whole hie of a 
man. The Scone, during the hrst Act. is laid in Spain, the next 
in Italy, and the third 111 Africa His Plays are mostly of the 
historical kind, founded on the annals of the country , and they 
are, generally, n sort of Tragi-comedies, or a mixture of Heroic 
Speeches, Serious Incidents, War, and Slaughter, with much 
Huhcule and Buffoonery Angels and tiods, Virtues and Vices, 
Christian lteligion and Pagan Mythology, are all frequently 
juiuhlcil together In short, they are Plays like no other Dra- 
matic Compositions , full of the romantic and extravagant At 
the same time, it is generally admitted, that in the Works of 
Lopez ile Vega, there are frequent minks of genius, and much 
force of imagination , many well-drawn characters , many happy 
situations , many striking and interesting surprises , and, from 
the source of his rich invention, the Dramatic Writers of other 
countries are said to have frequently diawn then materials 
Ho himself apologizes for the extreme irregularity of his Com- 
position, from the prevailing taste of his countrymen, who 
"delighted in a variety of events, in strange and surprising adven- 
tures, and a labyi mtli of intrigues, much more than m a natural 
and regularly conducted Story 

The general characters of the French Comic Theatre are, that 
it is correct, chaste, and decant Several Writers of considerable 
note it has produced, such as Regnard, Dufresny, Daucourt, and 
Marivaux , but the Dramatic Author in whom the French glory 

* Julius Cawir mu given ns Ills opinion of Terence, In tho following lines, 
which sru preserved in the Iilfe of Terence, uierlbad to Hnotumus 
To qnuqno, tn in suramis, A dimidiate Menander, 

Vonens, ot mento, pnrl serninnie nmutur , 

Leiubus atqne ntiu im ecnptis udjoncta foret ns 

Comics, ut asiusto virtue ]>elleret lionuro 

Cum Cried*, uc>iuo In lute dcsimctiM parte lacunas, 

Unum hoe inaceror, ot dulou tlbi deesss, Tenants 
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most, and whom they justly place at the head of all their Come- 
dians, is tho famous Moliere There is, indeed, no Author, 
in all the fruitful and distinguished age of Louis XIV, who 
lies attained a higher reputation then Moliere ; or, who lius 
more nearly reached the summit of perfection m Ins own art, 
according to the judgment of all the French Critics Voltaire 
lwldly pronounces him to be the most eminent Comic Poet of 
any age or country nor, perhaps, is this the decision of mere 
partiality , for taking him upon the whole 1 know none who 
deserves to be preferred to him Moliere is always the Satirist 
only of vice or folly He has selected a great variety of ridi- 
culous characters peculiar to the times tu which ho lived, and lie 
has (generally placed the ridicule justly. Ho possessed strong 
Comic powers , he is full of mirth and pleasantry , and his plea- 
santry is always innocent. His Comedies m Verso, such as 
the Misanthrope and Tartuffe, uiv a kind of dignified Comedy, 
in which Vice is exposed, in the style of elegant and polite 
Satire. In his Prose Comedies, though there is abundance 
of ndiculo, yet there is never anything found to offend a 
modest ear, or to throw contempt on sobiiety and virtue To- 
gether with those high qualities, Moliere has also some defects 
which Voltaire, though his professed panegyrist, candidly tu 
nuts. He is acknowledged not to be happy m the unravelling 
of his Plots. Attentive more to the Btrong exhibition of cha- 
racters, than to tho conduct of tile intrigue, his unravelling 
is frequently brought on with too little preparation, and in an 
improbable manner In Ins Verse Comedies, ho is sometime, 
not sufficiently Interesting, and too full of long speeches , and u? 
his more risible Pieces m Prose, he is censured for being ton 
farcical Pew Writers, however, if any, ever possessed the spu it, 
or attained the true end of Comedy, so perfectly, upon tin 
whole, as Moliere His TtrVife, in the Style of Grave Co 
medy, and lus Amrt , in the Gay, are accounted huj two capital 
productions 

Prom the English Theatre, wo are naturally led to expect a 
greater variety of original characters hi Comedy, and bolder 
strokes of wit and humour, than are to be found on any other 
Mpdem Stage Humour is, in a great measure, the peculiar 
province of the English nation The nature of Buell a free 
Government as ours ; and that unrestrained liberty which our 
manners allow to every man, of living entirely after his own 
taste, afford full scope to the display of singularity of character 
and to the indulgence of humour m all its forms Whereas, 
in France, the influence of a despotic court, the more established 
subordination of ranks, and the universal olwervnnco of the 
formB of politeness and decorum, spread a much greater unifor- 
mity over tlio outward behaviour and Hi iraeters of men Hence 
Comedy has a more ample field, and can flow with a much 
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freer vein in Britain, than in France But it is extremely 
unfortunate, tli.it, together with the freedom and boldness of 
the Comic spirit in Britain, there should have been joined 
snch a spirit of indecency and licentiousness, us lias disgraced 
English Comedy beyond that of any nation since the days of 
Aristophanes. 

The first ago, however, of English Comedy, was not infected 
by this spirit. Neither the Flays of Shakespeare, nor those of 
Boil Jonson, can ho accused of immoral tendency Shakespeare's 
goners! character, which I gave in the last lecture, appears with 
as great advantage in his Comedies, as in Ins Tragedies , a strong, 
fertile, and creative genius, irregular m conduct, employed too 
often in amusing the mob, but singularly rich and happy in the 
description of characters and mannurs. Jonson is more regular 
m the conduct of his pieces; but stiff and pedantic , though not 
destitute of Dramatic Genius. In the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, much fancy and invention appear, and several beuu- 
litul passages may be found But, m general, they abound with 
romantic and improbable incidents, with overcharged and unna- 
tural characters, and with coarse and gross allusions. These 
Comedies ot the last age, by the change of public manners, and 
of the turn of conversation, since their time, are now become too 
obsolete to be very agreeable. For we must observe, that 
Comedy, dependuig much on the prevailing modes of external 
lieliaviour, becomes sooner antiquated than any other species ot 
writing , and when antiquated, it seems harsh to us, and loses 
its power of pleasing This is especially the cose with respect 
to the Comedies of our country, where the change of man- 
ners is more sensible and stnkiug than in any foreign production 
In our own country, the present mode of behaviour is always the 
standard of politeness ; and whatever departs from it appears 
uncouth ; whereas in the Writings of foreigners, we are less 
acquainted with any standard of this kind, and of course are less 
huit by the want of it. Plautus appeared more antiquated to 
the Romans in the age of Augustus than he does now to us 
It is a high proof of S^Vcspearo’s uncommon genius, that, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, Ins character of Falstaff is 
to tins day admired, and lus “ Meny Wives of Windsor " read 
with pleasure. 

It was not till the era of the Restoration of Ring Charles II 
that the licentiousness which was observed, at that period, to 
infect the court, and the nation in general, seized, in a peculiar 
manner, upon Comedy os its province, and fpr almost a whole * 
centuiy, retained possession of it. It was then hrst, that the 
Rake became the predominant character, and, with some excep- 
tions, the Hero of every Comedy The ridicule was thrown, 
not upon vice and folly, but much more commonly upon chastity 
and sobriety. At the end of the Play, indeed, the Rake is coin- 
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monly, in appearance, reformed, and profebses that he is to 
become a sober man but throughout the Play, he is set up as 
the model of a fine gentlemen , and the agreeable impression 
made by a sort of sprightly licentiousness, is left upon the imagi- 
nation, a» a picture of the pleasurable enjoymeut of life , while 
the reformation passes slightly away, as a matter of mere form 
To what sort of moral conduct such public entertainments as 
these tend to form the youth of both sexes, may bo easily 
imagined Yet this has been the spirit which has prevailed 
upon the Comic Stage of Great Britain, not only during the 
lvign of Charles IL, but throughout the reigns of King William 
and Queen Anne, and down to the day* of King George II 
Drydeu was the first considerable Dramatic Writer aftor the 
.Restoration ; in whose Comedies, as m all his works, there arc 
found many strokes of genius, mixed with great carelessness, ami 
visible marks of hasty composition As he Bought to please 
only, he went along with the manners of the times , and has 
carried through all his Comudioe that vein of dissohile licen- 
tiousness, which was then fashionable In somo of them the 
indecency was so gross, as to occasion, ovou m that ago, a prohi- 
bition of being brought upon the Stage * 

Since his tune, the Wntoin of Comedy, of greatest note, havn 
been Cibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Congreve (Jibber lias 
written a great many Comedies , and though, in several of them, 
there be much spnghtlmcss, ami a certain pelt vivacity neculiar 
to him, yet they are so forced and unnatural in tho incidents, as 
to have generally sunk into obscurity, except two, which h wo 
always continued m high &voui with the Public, “ The Careless 
Husband,” and “The Provoked Husband” The former is 
remarkable lor the polito and easy turn of the Dialogue , and, 
with the execution of one indelicate Scene, is tolerably moral 
too in the conduct, and in the tendency The latter, “ The Pro- 
voked Husband," (which was tho joint production of Vnnbuigli 
and Cibber,) is perhaps, on the whole, the best Comedy in the 
English Language It is liable, indeed, to one eiiticat objection, 
of navmg a double Plot as the IncidAto of the Wronghead 
Family, and those of Lord Towuliy’s, are separate, and uule- 
uendent oi each other But tins irregularity is com]>enBated by 
the natural characters, the fine painting, and the happy strokes 
of humour with which it abounds We are, indeed, surprised to 
find so unexceptionable a Comedy proceeding from two such 
loose Authors , tor, in its general strain, it is calculated to 
* • 

• 11 Tho mirth which ho excites in Gomedy, will, perhaps, be found not so 
much to unite from any original humoui, pemuuiity of diameter, nicely 
distinguished, and diligently pursued, as from incidents and drcuuuitaiicai, 
aitiflccs and surpnw, foom justs of action, nthoi than cntiinout. Wliut he liad 
of hiunonmn, or inunouiitc, lie seonis to h n vu hud, not from nature, but from 
other l J uots , if not always u plagiary, yet, at leuat, an imitator — Joiu son’s Lifo 
9 1 Drydou 
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expose licentiousness end folly , and would do honour to any 
stage 

Sir John Vanburgh lins spirit, wit, and ease , but he ,s to tha 
last degree giosa and indelicate He is one of the uioet immoral 
of all oui Comedians, Uis u Provo Ad Wife” is full of such 
mdec nt sentiments and allusions, as ought to explode it out of 
all reputable society Hm “ DelapBe” is equally censurable, 
and these are his only two consuluralile Pieces. Congreve 13, 
unquestionably, a Writei of gernun He is lively, witty, and 
spaiklmg , full of character, ami tull of action Ills chief fault 
as a Comic Writer is, that he overflows with wit It is often 
introduced unseasonably , and, almost every where, there is too 
great a proportion of it fm natural wcll-breil conversation * 
Farquliar is a light and g iv Wi iter less correct, and less spark- 
ling than Congrcvo , but lie h.is more ease, mid, perhaps, fully 
as great a share of the Vis Comica. The two best, and least 
exceptionable of Ins Plays, are the “ iteciuiling Ofheei,” and the 
“ Beaux Stratagem ” 1 say the le.ist exceptionable , for in 

general, the tendency of both Congieve and Farquliar s PUys is 
unmoral Throughout them All, the Hake, the loose nitngue, 
and the life ot licentiousness, are the objects continually held up 
to view , us if the assemblies of a great and polished nation could 
bo amused with none but vicious objects The liidilicaey of 
these Writcis, in the femnlc chili alters wliteli they introduce, is 
particularly remarkable Nothing c.ui he more awkward than 
their repiesentations oi a woman ot virtue anil honour. Indeed, 
there ure hardly any female characters 111 their Plays, except 
two , women of loose punciples, or when a virtuous character is 
attempted to be drawn, women of ullected manners 

The censure which I have now passed ujioii these celebrated 
Comedians, is far from from being overstrained or severe 
Accustomed to the indelicacy of our own Comedy, and amused 
with the wit and humour of it, its immorality too easily Acajiea 
our ohseivation But all foreigners, the Fi eneli especially, who 
are accustomed to a bcttei regulated mid more decent Stage, 
speak of it with surpmfc and astonishment. Voltaire, who is, 
assuredly, none of the most austere moralists, plumes himself 
not a little upon tlie suixiuoi bienatinct of the French Theatre , 
and says that the language of Kngliah Comedy is the language 
of debauchery, not ot politeness M Moralt, in Ins Ijctteis upon 
the French and English Nations, ascnlies the conniption of 
manners 111 London to Comedy, ns its chief cause Their 
Comedy, lie says, is like that of no other couutiy , it is the 
school in which the youth ot both sexes familiarize themselves 

* Hr Johnson wiy» of him, in hi* T.lfo that **hw poraonnees sro s kind of 

intplluotnnl gladiators , overy senteneo is to wunl or to Htnso , tlio e itust ol 
too irtnctis in never intermitted , his wit is a meteor, playing to uod fro, with 
alternate oorasouilous “ 
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with Tice, which is never represented there *as nee, bat bs mere 
gaiety. As for Cotnodies, says the ingenious M. Diderot, in hie 
observations upon Dramatic Poetry, the English have none ; 
they have in their place, satires, full indeed of gaiety and force, 
hut without morals, and without taste , mm mantra et tans govt. 
There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaima, m his Elements 
of Criticism, should have expressed himself, upon thiB subject, 
of the indelicacy of English Comedy, m terms much stronger 
than any that I have used , concluding his invective agauiBt it 
in these words “ How odious ought those Writers to be, who 
thus spread infection through their native country , employing 
the talents which they have received from their Maker most 
traitorously against Himself, by endeavouring to corrupt and 
disfigure his creatures * If the Comedies of Congreve dul not 
rack him with remorse in Ins last moments, he must have been 
lost to all sense of virtue ” Vol II 470 • 

I am happy, however, to have it m my power to obsorie, that 
of late years, a sensible reformation lias begun to take place m 
English Comedy Wo have, at last, become ashamed of making 
our public entertainments rest wholly upon profligate characters 
and scenes , and our later Comedies, of uny reputation, are 
much purified from the licentiouness of former times If they 
have not the spirit, the ease, and the wit of Congreve and 
Farquhar, in which respect they must be confessed to be some- 
what deficient , this praise, however, they justly merit, of being 
innocent and moral. 

For this reformation, we are, questionless, much indebted 
to the French Theatre, which has not only been, at all times, 
more chaste and inoffensive than ours, but has, within these few 
years, produced a species of Comedy, of still a graver turn than 
any that I have yet mentioned. This, which is called the 
Serious or Tender Comedy, and was termed by its opposers La 
Com&m I/irmoycmte, is not altogether a modern invention. 
Several of Terence's Plays, os the Audi in, m particular, partake 
of this diameter , and as we know that Terence copied Monnn- 
der, we have sufficient reason to believe that his Comedies also 
were of the same kind. The nature of this composition docs 
not by any means exclude gaiety uml ridicule , but it lays the 
chief stress upon tender and interesting situations , it aims at 
being sentimental, and touching the heart by means of the 
capital incidents , it makes our pleasure arise, not so much from 
the laughter which it excites, as from the tears of affliction and 
joy which it draws forth 

In English, Steele’s Conscious Lovers is a Comedy which 
approaches to thin character, and it has always been favourably 
received by the public. In French, there are several Dramatic 
Compositions of this kind, w Inch possess considerable mci it and 
reputation, such as the “ Molomde," and “Frtjiig6 & la Mode,” 
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of La ChausstSc , the “ Pfcre tie Famille,” of Diderot , the 
“ C6ine,” of Mod Graffiguy , and the “ Nannie,” and “ L’Enfiuit 
Prodigue, ’’ of Voltaire 

When tins form of Comedy first ,ip|>eared in France, it ex- 
cited a groat controversy among the Clitics It was objected to 
as a dangerous and unjustifiable innovation m Composition It 
is not Comedy, Bald they, for it is not founded on Uuglitei and 
ridicule It is not .Tragedy, for it does not involve us m sorrow. 
By what name then con it be called 1 01 what pro tensions hath 
it to be comprehended under Diomatio Writing 1 But tins was 
trifling, in the most egregious manner, with cntic.il names and 
distinctions, as if these had itav.mably fixed the essence, and 
ascertained the limits, of every sort of Composition Assuredly 
it is nut necessnry that all ( 'omedies should lie formed on one 
precise model Some may be entirely light and gay, others 
may be more senonB , some m ly lie of a mixed nature , and all 
of them, properly executed, may furnish agroeable and usetul 
entertainment to the Public, by suiting the different tastes of 
men * Serious and tender Comedy has no title to claim to itaeli 
the possession of the Stage, to the exclusion of ridicule and 
gaiety But when it retains only its proper place, without 
usurping the province of any other , when it is carried on with 
resemblance to real life, and without introducing romantic and 
unnatural situations, it may certainly provo both an interesting 
and an agreeable species of Dramatic Writing If it become 
insipid and drawling, this must be imputed to the fault of thb 
Author, not to the nature of the Com position, which may admit 
much liveliness and vivacity 

In general, whatever form Comedy assumes, whether gay or 
serious, it nuy always be esteemed a mark of Society advancing 
in true politeness, when those theatrical exhibitions, which aro 
designed for public amusement, are cleared from indelicate senti- 
ment, or immoral tendency Though the licentious buffoonery 
of Aristophanes amused the Greek* for awhile, they advanced, 
by degrees, to a chaster and justcr taste , and tlte like progress 
of refinement may be concluded to take place among us, when 
the Public receive with favour, Dramatic Compositions of such 
a strain and spirit, as entertained the Greeks and Kom.ms, in 
tlie days of Menander and Terence. 

» "Jl y s boouconp do trtu bonnes places, oil ll no rignn quo do la gnyetd, 
d'nntros toutos scnouscs , (Vnatros influngtea d'uulrtB, uh 1'altvmlnwwii.cnt vn 
liim'nux lamias. H no full iloniur exclusion i. uucuiio genre, at si Ion me 
demondoit, Qnol genre out lo moillaurl jo nSpoudrois, Colal qui oet lo mloux 

trait/ VOLiAitUL 
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nirysostom, St., his orutonuil diameter, restoration, IbUU Tlio reformation of, 
187 tow hat owing, 68b General remarks, 

Cibber, his diameter os a dramatic 1 Dh(i 
writer, 5H4 Coiiiliansim, distinguished fnmi meta- 

Ciccro, Ins ideas of tuste, 10, note Ills plmi, Jt>6 Tho nature uf this figure 

d’stiiietum Ijctwecn amare ami dilbjrre, explained, 181 

lid Hih observation on style, j 18 C(im|HJsitum 8cc Literary Composition 
Veiy at ten tno to the beauties of cli Congreve, tho plot of lus Mourning 
mux, 133 Is the most liui ninnioUM of Bride eiiilnrnissed, 562 (icncml Uia- 

ill writers, 140 His ruuuuks on tlio meter of this trngudy, 573 liis 

(lower of music in omtioi is, 142 Him uome'dies, 685 

attention to harmony too visible, 14i> Conjugation of \cibs, tlio vaneties of. 
Just uiu. of his happy toleut ol adapt- 'Hi 

ing sound tu sense, 148 ills account Conviction, distinguisliod from persua- 
of tho origin of llgumtlvo I iiiguagc, sum, "278 

1 58 His olmervatioiis or suiting 1 in- Copulativcfi, cautions for tlio use of thorn, 
guogo to the subject 368 His rule for 128 

the um of metaphor, xbul Instance of Corneille, his character oh a tragic writer, 
antithesis in, J8? Tho hgmvof Hjiooch 668 

eallod vision, Adi Ills caution against Couplets, tho first intniduttion of, into 

lx* towing profuse oriiamuit on an ora- English liootry, 464 

lion, 204. Ilia distinctions of stylo, Cowly, niNtmuis of luritil metaphors in 

207 liis own character as a writer, his imciim, 1o9 His uku of similes 

208 ilia ehuracter of tiio Grecian censured, lus Uis general chunictcr 
unitors, 286 His own character ns an as a poet, 478 

orator, 281 Compared with Dvid«im J Crcvier, his ehuracter of several minent 
thence, 283 Mastr rly aimstrunhu in, Fnmdi wnters, 409, note 
300, twU. liis method of studying the Criticism, true uiid lnxlantic, dlstln 
judicial causes he undertook to plead, | guisliou, 6 its otuoct, 21 Its origin 
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(bid. Why complained of by petty 
uuthorv. ibi& May sometimes clocido 
agonist tho voice of tho yubllu, 21 
Cypher*, or arithmetical figures, a kind 
of universal diameter* 73. 

D 

David, King, hia mngmfiocnt institu- 
tion* for tho cultivation of eacrod 
nimao und pootiy, 404 His character 
as a poet, 60S 

Debate, m popular assemblies, tho ola- 
quciico ot defined, 280 More par- 
ticularly considered, SOS Rules for, 
ibid 

Declamation, unsupported by sound rea- 
soning, false eloquence, 304 
Deolentnou of nouns considered, In 
various languages, 85 Whotlicr coses j 
or nrepoHitious wore most anciently I 
used, 80 Which of thou arc most j 
useful and booutlfal. ibid 1 

Dottles, heathen, probable cauBO of tlie 
li ui tiller of, 102 

Duliberutivo orations, what, 802 
Delivery, the importance of, in public , 
speaking, 310, 300 Tlio four chief 
requisites in, SOI Tho powers of voice, 
ibid- ArticuLition, 802 Pronuncia- 
tion, 308 Emphasis, 804 Pauses, 
805 Declamatory delivery, 899. Ac- 
tion, 400 Attoctutlou, 402 
Demetrius, Pliulerou, tlie rhetorician, 
his character, 290 
Demonstrative oration*, what, 802 
Demosthenes, hi* eloquence character- 
ised, 288 His exponent to surmount 
tho disadvantage* of Ins lo-rauu iuid 
address, 288 Hi* onjtoeition to I'lulni 
of Mucodon, 288 Hi* nvalship with 
iE«chlne«, 289 His style anil actum, 
ibid. Compared with Ciuiro, 293 
Why bis orations still please in iicruml, 
804 Extract* from hi* Philippic*, 811 
His definition of tho sovuml points of 
oratory, 8!)u 

Description, the great test of a poet’s 
imagination, 486 Selection of circuin- 
stances, ibid. Inanimate olyocts shou 1(1 
be eulivcned, 489 Choice of epithets, 
491 

Description and imitation, tho dwtino* 
tion botwocn, 54 

Dos Brasses, hi* speculations on tho ex- 
pressive power of radical letters and 
syllables, 60. note ' 

Dialoguo writing . tljp properties of, 440 
is very difficult to execute. «i Mo- 
dem dialogues characterised, ibnL 
Didactic iwetry, it* nature explained, 
479 The most celebrated productions 
iu this class specified. 480 Rules for . 
oomiKwitions of this kind, 481 Proper 
embclllHhzuciito of. 481 
Diderot, M . Ins character of English 
comedy, 580. 


Dido t her character In the ASneld ox 
onmied, 627 

Dionysius of IlalicnmftKsus, lus Ideas of 
excellency in a sentence, 14i His dis- 
tinctions of style. 207 diameter of 
his treatise on Grecian Oratory, 288 
His comparison between Lyraiw und 
Isocrates. 287. note. His criticism on 
Thucydides, 426 
Discourse See Oration 
Dramatic poetry, tlie origin of, 457 Dis- 
tinguished by it* objects, 646 Suo 
Tragedy and flpmoriy 
Drydon, one of Ine first reformers of onr 
style, 212 Johnson's character of lus 
prose style, ibid, note Hi* character 
as a poet, 464 His character of Bliak- 
spoaro, 672, note. His own character n* 
a dramatic Writer, 872, 688 
Du Bos, Ahbri, lus remark on tho thca- 
tncal compositions of tho ancients, 
141 


E 



Egypt, tlio stylo of tlio liierofrlyphlcal 
writing of, 71 This an carly*Mtngc of 
the art of writing, 72 Tho alphabet 
probably Invented in tliat country, 74 

EJoouonco, tho several objtctH of cun- 
siacration under this head, 277 Do- 
fiintiou of tlio term, ibitl Funda- 
mental maxims of Uio art, 278 Dc 
fended agninst the otyection of tlio 
abuse of the nrt of penmudon. 279 
Three kind* of eloquence dustingumhud, 
Ibt/U Oratory, the highest degree of, 
the offspring of passion, 281 Requi- 
sites for cloquoncoj ibuL Fran ill elo- 
quence, ibid. Grecian, 282 Rise nuil 
dmnvtur of tlie rhetoncums of Greece, 
284. Roman, 390 Tlio Attici and tho 
Asiuxil, 293 (Jompanmm Ixjtwccn 
Cicero and Demosthenes, ibid. Tho 
silioohi of the ilochiiinurs, 298. Tho 
eloquence of the primitive fathom of 
the church, 297 General remark* on 
modern eloquence, 2‘>8 Pirliainent, 
8<>1 The bar, ibid, Tlie pulpit, M <L 
Tlio three kimls of oiutiuns distin- 
guished by Uio ancients, 803 Those 
distinctions, how far eorreHpondcut 
with thoso made at present, 303 Elo- 
quence of jHipulor assemblies con 
sidored, ibid. Tlio fouudatum of «lo 
quuiiCC, 804 Tlio iluii(n.r of trusting 
w prepared speeches at public meet 
ingM, 806 Necessary premeditation 
pointed out. 806 Method, ibid. Style 
and oxnrcKtaon, 207 iiniwtuoaty, 208 
Attention to dcoorums, <00 Delivery, 
310, 890 Summary, ibid. See Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Oration and Pulpit. 

Emphasis, It* minortouce In public 
speaking, 394. Rule fur, 396. 
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English language, tho arrangements of i 81 
n-ord* in. more refined tiian that of I **i 


undent languages, 09 But more 
limited, ibid. The pnucdplo9 of gene- 
ral grammar seldom applied to it, 77 
The important use of article* in, 80 All 
substantive nouns of Inanimate ob- 
jects of the mm tor gender, 82 The j 
place of declension In, supplied by i 
preiKJsitiomi, 88 The venom* tonsas of 
English verbs, 91. Historical view of 
the English language, 96 The Uoltlu i 
tho primitive language of Bntum, ibid . . 
Tho Teutonic tongue, the bams of our 
present speech, iW Its irregularities ■ 
accounted for, 07 Its oopiuusuisa, ibid. 
Computed with tho Frenah language, 
08 Jfc* stylo olmractarizod, 98 Its 
iluxibiJlty, ibid, is more harmonious 
tlim is generally allowed, 99 la 
nithcr strung th.ui graceful. 100 At 
cent thrown tuthur l sick m English 
words tliiLU m those of any other lan- 
guage ibid. s (lei lord properties of 
tho English tongue, ib»d Why so 
loosely and inaccurately written, 101 
Thu fundamental rules of syntax, com- 
mon to both the English and Latin, 
Ml No autlior run g un esteem if Ju 
dues not wi i to with punty, 1 u J Qnun- 
mutiual uuUiora recommended, ibid 
not * t 

Epic poetry, tlio standard of, 420 Is tlie 
highest effort of 2*ocbud buiiiiim, 6i>5« 
Thu characters obscured by critic*. 00 k 
L xajninutwu of Boom's account of the 
fumiutiou of tho Hi id, 6uo I 'pic 
puulry considered uh to its mund till- 
ilcticy, £08 Predominant ch imtLer or, 
ibid Action of, oQ9 Episodes, 510 The 
sulneat should be of remote date, 611 
Modern histniy inure proper for dra- 
matic writing tlum for opto pootry 
612 Thf Story must bo interesting 
and 'skilfully managed, t/*M Tho in* 
taJgUu, ibid. Tho question considered 
whether it ought to end .successfully, 
618 Duration of the action, ibid 
Otars of , tho panouugoH, 514 
■Iruicipal hero, f bid Tlio ma- 
r y, 616 Narration, 616 Loose I 

rations, 517 I 

Episode, dcriued, with reference to epic 
poetry, 6lu Hulcs for conduct of, did 
Epistolary writing, general remarks on, 
443 

Eve, her eliaractar In Milton's Fondtte 
Lost, M3 

Enrlpidod, instance of his excellence In 
the pathetic, 665, riots. His character 
' as a tragic writer, 66f . 

Exclamations, the proper use of, 608 
Mode of their oi*mtion, ibid Hula 
for tho employment of, 669 
Exercise fanyrovos both bodily and mental 

Exordium rf a discourse, the otuocte of, 


864 Buies fur tho composition of, 

rt ou 

Explication of tho subject of a sermon, 
i>Lmci\.iUou on, Jib 


Face, human, tho lasinty of, complex, 
4b , 

Farqnhnr, hu character us a dramatic 
wntar, 5$6 

Fathers, Latin, diameter of thdr stylo 
of eloquence, 2M7 

Fenuluu, archbishop. his pntnllol between 
Duuioathcnuu ami Ciccru, 2*)5, not*. 
llis lmu irks on tho composition of a 
sermon, 872 Critical examination of 
his advontiinn of Tolmuuchus, 638 

Fielding, a character of liia uovuls, 460 

Figurative style of language dciuiud, 
152. Is not a scholastic in volition, but 
u natural ullhsiun of niisgiiuitiun, 168 
How dosanbed by rhetoricians, 168 
Will not rentier a cold or onipty com- 
position luturcutmg, 165 The pathetic 
and sublime reject figures of Hiweuli, 
166 Origin of. 156 How they con- 
tribute to tho beauty of Btylc, 169 
Hlustrato «U senption, 160 Heighten 
emotion, ibbt The rhetorical uaiiios 
and clussu* of ilgares frivolous, 102 
Tho beauties of coiniiosltious not de- 
pendant on troiies tuid figures, 208 
Figures must always rlso naturally 
from tho suhioot, 208. Aro not to be 
prufusoly used, ibid. The tnlunt |of 
using derived from nature, and not to 
be created, 206 If improperly lutro- 
diuxid, are a deformity, ibid, note Boo 
Metaphor 

Figure, considered ns a source of beauty, 
47 

Figaros of speech, tho origin of. 88 

Figures of thought, luuoug rhetoricians, 
defined, 163 

Fituem and design, considered as sources 
of beauty , 50 

Flocee, a poem, harmonious passage from, 
160 

FontoncUo, character of his Dialogues, 
44«> 

French, Norman, when introduced into 
England. 90 

French writers, general remarks on. their 
style, 210 Eloquence, 281, 898 French 
and English oratory compared, 299 

Frigidity In writing oharactorixod, 44. 


Gay, a character of liis pastorals, 478 
Gender <if nouns, foundation of, 93 
Genius distinguished from tosto, 28 Its 
import, ibid. Includes taste, 14 The 
pleasures of tho imagination, n striking 
testimony of diniw bonevomnea, 26 
True, is nursed 1>> liberty, 281 In 
arts and writing, why dtsidayed more 
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in one age Hun in another, 415 Woe 
more vigorous in the ancients than in 
the moderns, 4)0 A general medio- 
crity of, now difftised, 418 
Gesner. a character of fils Idylls, 472. 
Gestures in public oratory See Action 
Gil Bias, or le Sago, character of that 
novel, 450 

Girard, Abbd, character of his synonymes 
Francois, 118, note 

Gordon, lnstanoos of his unnatural dis- 
position of words, 181 
Gorgiaa, of Leonti um, the rhetorician, 
hla character, 185 
Gothic poetry, its character, 455 
Gracchus G , his declamations regulated 
by mnsdeal rules, 142 
Grammar, general, the pnndploa of, littlo 
attended to by writers, 77 The di- 
vision of the' several parts of speech, 
78 Nonna substantive, 79 Articles, 
(hi. Number, gender, and aaao or 
nouns, 81 PrepudUons, 86 Pronouns, 
87 Adjectives, 88 Verbs, 89 Verba 
tho most artificial and complex of all 
the ports of spoeoh, 92 Adverbs, 98. 
Prepositions and conjunctions, 94. Im- 
portance of tho study of grammar, 90. 
Grandour Sec Sublimity 
Greece, short account of the ancient 
republics of, 282 Eloquence carefully 
studied there, 283 Characters of tho 
distinguished orators of, 2B4 Rise 
and character of the rhetoricians, 285 
Greek, a musical language, 62. 141 Its 
flexibility, 96 Wntara distinguished 
for simplicity, SI 9. * 

Gnarlni, character of his Pastor Fldo, 
478. 

Guicciardini, his character as an his- 
torian, 435 

n 

Habakknk, sublime representation of , 
tho Deity m, 86 

Horns, explanatory rixmlo a tod from, 
192 

Hebrew poetry, in what points of new 
t<> bo conaiderod 498 Tho ancient 
pr on u nci ation of. lost, 404 Humo and 
poo try early cultivated among tho He- 
brews, Ibid Construction of Hebrew 
poetry, 496 Is distinguished by a eon- 
dee, strong, figurative bbssmb, 497 
Tho metaphors employed in, suggested 
by tho climate and nature of the had 
of Judea, Ibid- Bold and snbUme 
instances of personification, 501 Book r ; 
of Proverbs, 509 Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, ibid Book of Job, 604 
Helen, her churacter In the lUod ex- ! 
amfned, 521 


Herodotus, his character as an historian, 
906.499 

Heroism, sublime instances of, pointed 
out, 80 

H ervey . character of Us style, *16 


Hieroglyphics. tin seoood stage of tho 
art of writing, 71. Of Egypt, 72. 

Historians, modern, thalr advantages 
over tho ancient, 418 Ancient models 
of, 490 Hie objects of their duty, 
422 Character of Polybius, 494. Of 
ThuoydldflB, 494 Of Herodotus and 
Thuanua, 496 Primary qualities no- 
oesmry In an historian, <6(4, Character 
of Livy and Sallust, 417 Of Tacitus, 
428 instructions and cautions to his- 
torians, ibid How to preserve the 
dignity of narration, 489 How to 
render it interesting, ibid Danger of 
refining too much in drawing charac- 
ter, 484. Character of the Italian his- 
torians, 486 Tho French and English, 

History, the proper ohJoct and end of. 
499. True, the onametora of. ibid. The 
different classes of, ibid. General His- 
tory, the proper conduct of, 498 The 
neooM&ry qualities of lustonetd narra- 
tion. 496 The propriety of intro- 
ducing orations in liiatoiyr examined, 
488- And characters, 484 The Italians 
tho best modern historians, 485 Soo 
Annals, Biography, Memoirs, aad 
Novels 

Hogarth, his analysis of beauty con- 
aidered, 48 

Homer, not acquainted with poetry as a 
systematic art, 91 Did not po nnean a 
refined taste, 94 Instanced of sub- 
limity in, 85 Is remarkable for the use 
of poratmifleation, 184 Story of the 
Iliad, 518 Remark* on, 619 Hislnven 
tion and judgment In tho conduct of tho 

► poem, 520 Advantages and defeats 
arising from hla narrative speeches, 691 
Ills characters, ibid His machinery, 
628. His style, 628 His skill in narra- 
tive description, 624 His similes, ML 
General olcuiuster of hie Odyssey, 696 
Defects of tho Odyssey, ibid. (Staipnred 
with Virgil, 596 

Hooker, a Hpocraioa of his style, 911 


Crowded metaphors, < bid His charac- 
ter as a poet, 420, 478 Was tho 
reformer of satire, 4S2. 

Humour, why the English poma* this 
quality mors eminently than other 


nations, 682 
Hyperbole, an ta 
177 Orations 
kinds of, ibid- 


r the use of, 178 


689. 

HljjWe. See Voltaire 


< Idea,, abstract, entered into thefint far- 
I motion of languse, SO 
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HW, story of, (If Remarks on, 619 
The principal characters, 021 Ma- 
ehinery of, 629. 

imagination. the pleasures of, as specified 
by Ur Addison, 26. Thu powers of, 
to enlarge the sphere of our pleasures, 
a striking of Divine benevo- 

lence, 26. Is the souroo of figurative 
language, 100, 164. 

Imitation, considered as a source of plea- 
sure to taste, 62. And description dis- 
tinguisbeil, ifc 

Inferences from a sermon, the proper 
management ot >82 

Infinity of space, numbers, or duration, 
nfleols the mind with sublime ideas, 26 

Intoqoctlons, the first dements of speech, 
67 

Interrogations, instances of the lumpy 
use and effect of, 199 Mods of their 
operation. 200 Rule for using, ibid 

Isoexu, the rhetorician, his character, 267 

Isaiah, subhmo representation of the 
f in, 5J His description of the 
i Assyrian empire, 190 
i suited to the climate of 
£7, 488 Hu character as A 

rhetorician, Lis character. 



poetical character, 608 
itions. 

itlon of tlio sublimity of 
*io book of, 29 Heiiuuks 
% 4M Hu* sulject ami 
14. line passage from, 

Johnson, OTcharactor of Dryden's prose 
stylo, 212, note. His remarks on tho 
stylo of Swift, 264, note His character 
of Thonwon, 486, note Hu character 
of Dryden’s comodios, 684, note. Hu 
character of Congreve, 685, note. 

Jouson, Ben, his diameter us a dramatic 
poet, 683 

Judea, remarks on tho cliimto and 
natural circumstances of that ouuutry, 
487 

Judicial orations, what, 809 

Juvanal, character of his Satires, 481 

K 

Kilims, Lord, his bqvoto censure for Eng* 
UshoogUics, ^79 

Knight Wnutry, foundation of the ro- 
mances a incoming, 448 

Knowledge, un essential requisite for 
eloquence, 407 Tho progress of, in 
favour of tho moderns, upon a com- 
parison with tuo ancients, 418 The 
ao^uiiitkm o t, difficult in former sges, 


Lamentations of Jeremiah, the most per- 

Q 


foct elegiac composition in the i 
Scriptures, 60S. 

Landscape, considered ae an assemblage 
of buautiful objects, 49 

L an g ua ge, tlw improvement of. stndied 
evou by rude natuma, 1 In what 
true improvement of lAiignngu con* 
sluts, 2. Importance of tho study 
of language, ibid Defined, 66 Tho 
present rcttuomentH of, M Origin mid 
progress of, 67 The first elements of. 
68 Analogy between words and 
tldnga, *9, The great asnistanco af- 
forded by gestural, 60 Tho Chlncsu 
language, 61 The Greek and Roman 
languages, ibid. Action much uxod by 
ancient orators and uluyers, 62. Roman 
piuitouiimos, 6* Groat dltlerenoe be- 
twoen ancient and niodoru pronunoiiir 
tion. iibtd Figures of sjioeoli, tho 
origin of, ibid. Figurative style uf 
American languages, 66 Cause of tho 
decline of figurative language, Ibhl 
Tho natural end original arrangement 
Of worth* in speocli, 66 Tho Arrange- 
ment of words in modern languages, 
djflhrcut from that of tho ancients, 67 
An exemplification, ibid Summary 
of the foregoing observations, 70 It* 
wonderful powers, 161 Ail Ifuignagu 
strongly tinctured with metaphor, lttf 
In modem productions, often better 
than tile subjects of them, 276 Writ- 
ten and oral, distinction bet worn, 409 
Sco Grammar, Stylo, and Writing 

Latin language, the pronunciation of, 
musical and gesticulating, 62, 142 Thu 
natural arrangement of winds in 66 
Tho want of artioln a defect in, 80 
Remarks on tho words deemed sy- 
nonymous in, 110 

Learning, iui ewcntlal requisite for alo- 
quouuu, 490 

Lebanon, metaphorical allusions to, in 
Hebrew poetry, 498 

Loo, uxtrsvagant hyporbolo quoted from, 
179 His character as a Ingle poet, 
606 

Liberty, tho anno of true genius, 281 

Literary composition, importance of the 
study of language, preparatory to, A 
The beauties or, indefinite, 61. To 
what olasathi pleasures rood ved from 
ehTommoe, poetry, and fine writing, 
an to be referred, 83 Tho beauties of, 
not dependent on tropes and figures, 
208. The different kinds of, distin- 
guished, 422. fieo History, Poetry, At 

Livy, his character as an historian, 427, 
481 

Locke, general character of his stylo, 
214 The style of his Trootiso oi» 
Human Understanding, compared with 
tho writings of Lonl Shallot tjurj , 440 

Longinus, strictures on Ins Tiwuso on 
tho Sublime, 88 His account of the 
oonsequenooH of liberty, 281, His sen* 

ia 
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editions opinion of Homo’s Odywey, 
624 

Iioticx do Vega, Ills character as a 
dntmntio poet, 541 

Lovo, too much Importnnco and fre- 
quency allowed to, on tho modern stage, 
5t,2. 

Luwtli’s English Grammar rccommonded, 
J03, note 128, note His diameter of 
the | rophet Kxekld, 653 
Lucan, instance of Ills dewtroying a mib- 
lhno oxproMKion of Chjhu by tuuiillfiea- 

tlon, S3 Extras agaut hyptTbole froin, 

180 (’ritical examination of hm Vhnr- 
K&lia, 630 Hie imVnect, ibid Oliaruo* 
tor -uni conduct of Inu »Uiry, 631 
Lndau character of hits dialogues. 442 
Lucretius, hia sublime roi i-cacntation of 
tho dominion of mqicr^titioii over man- 
kind, 29, note. The most admired ]uls- 
migca in Ids Treatise De lie rum Natura, 

m 

Luciud. Boo Camoens. 
l4ync poetry, the pccuhar diameter of, 
4T6 Four ulaows of odes, 475 Cha- 
racters of tho most eminent lyric poets. 
477 

Lysias, the rhetorician, his character, 
247 


Maobiavel, his character as an historian, 
426 

Machinery, tho great nae of, in epic 
poetry. 616. Cautions for tho uu of, 
516, 632 

Mackenzie, Bir George, instance of regu- 
lar eUmax in hu pleadings, 202 

Man, by natnro both a poet and musician, 
463 

Marivaux, a diameter of his novels, 460 

Mormoutcl, lux oenpnrnthm remarks on 
French, English, and Italian poetry, 
402, noTi. 

Many. Fr , lus contrast between tho cha- 
racter of Corucillo and Bocme, 670, 
note. 

Massillon, extract from a celebrated ser- 
mon of hu, 344, note. Encomium on, 
by Louis XIV , 847 His artful di- 
vision of a text. 378 

Memoirs, their oJasa In historical oom- 
position anigne4.-4S7. Why tboVrsneh 
are fond of tils kind of writing 43f 

Mwtalepsls, in figurative language, €*■ 
plainedTlsi. 

Metaphor, in figurative style, explalnod. 
104 All language strongly tinctured 
with, 166. Approaches the nearest N) 
painting, of all tho figures of speech, 
106 Kales to bo observed m tho con- 
duit ot 166. Beo Allegory 

Metastaso, his character a a a dramatic 
writer, 671 

Metonymy, in figurative style, explained, 
103. 


Mexico, historical pictures, the records 
of that empire, 71 

Milo, narrative of the reoonntar between 
him and GkxUus, by dooro, 376 
Milton, Instances of sublimity In, 28, 89, 
41 (Jf harmony i 140, 149 Hyper- 
bolical sentiments of Baton In, ITS 
Striking instances of personification in, 

184. 186, 186 ExoeQance of Ills de- 
scriptive poetry, 487 Who the proper 
horo of hie Paradise Lost, 614 Critical 
examination of this poem, 642 His 
sublimity ohomoterlxed, 648 Ills lan- 
gnsge and verriflaatton, 644 
Modems See Ancients. 

Hollero, his character aa a dramatic poet, 
I /i80 

Monboddo, Lord, his observations on 
Kngliwh anil Latin verso, 460, note* 
Monotony in language, often the result 
of too grout attention to musical 
amogmiknt. 146 

Montague. Lady Mary Wortley, a cha- 
racter or bar epistolary stj 1 *, 
Montesquieu, ohamcUr of hi* i 
Monumental lneerlptiune, tho. 

snltod to tho style, 149 i - 
Moralt, M ,his severe 
oomedy,686 

More, Dr Henry, cliametefe 
vine Dialogues, 442 
Motion, conuaerud us u 
48 

Motto, M. dels, Ins ol 
poetry, 477, note 
criticisms on Homer,. 

Mnuio, its iullnenoo oil 
. Its union with pod 
Melioration injurious to 



NalvoW, Import of that French term, 
218 

Narration, an Important point in plead- 
ings at tlie Imr, 871 
Night scunus. commonly sublime, 218 
Nomlu Melodv uf the Athenians, what, 
141 

Novels, a species of writing, not so 
iiirigmiicant m may be nnogiuod, 447 
Might be employed for very nneful 
nuriOHCs, 447 Itiw and progress of 
fictitious history, 448 OTiunvutcn of 
tbo most celebrated romances and 
novalSfftid ■* 

Novelty, Oohriderod as a source of beauty, 
II 

Nouns, substantive, the foundation of all 
grammar, 79 Number, gender, anil 
cases of, 81, 84 


Obscurity, not nnfevourable to sublimity, 
28 Of style, owing to Indistinct oon- 
oeptxma, 106 
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Ode, the nature of. defined, 470 Four 
distinctions at, ibid. Obscurity and 
irregularity, too ae at faults in, 477 
Odyawy, general character of, 626 Dc- 


CEdipus, an improper character for the 
stage, 554, 

tuutioua, the throe hinds of, distin- 
guished by the indents, 801 Tho 
present distinctions of, 801 Those in 
po)iUlar amembUes considered, 80S 
Pruyarod speeches not to be trusted to, 
80S Nocoepsiy degrees of preinodita- 
iitm, JOti Method, MO. Style and 
expression, 807 Impetuosity, 808 
Attention to decorums, 309 Delivery, 
810, 890. Tho several parte of a regu- 
lar oration, 864 Introduction, ibid 
introduction to replies, 369. Introduo 
tion to sermons, 870 Division of a 
dlaconroo, tbfcf. Buies for dividing it, 
873 Explication, 878 The argumen- 
tative part, 876. The pathetto, 868. 
The preroration, 388 Virtue nooo—aiy 
to tlio perfection of eloquence, 400 
Deecription of a true orator, Aid. 
Qualificationfl for, 400. Tho best un- 
dent writers on oratory, 412, 481 The 
use! made of orations by tuo undent 
historians, 483 Bee Eloquouce. 

Orators, undent, dodsiniod in recita- 
tive. 62 

Oriental poetry, more oharactcnsticul of 
an age than of a country, 466 

stylo of Bcnptun- Jimguugo, Cfi 


Orlando Furioso buo Ariosto 
Osiaun, instances of subllnuty lu his 
works, 37 Correct uiLUiiihors, 17i 
Confusod mixture of mctuphoncul and 
plain language in, 178 Fine apo- 
strophe in, 169 Delicate simile, 198 
Lively descriptions in, 198, 489, 490 
Otwuy, his character us a tragic i>out, 
678. 


Pantomime, an entertainment of Itomau 
origin, 08. 

Parables, eastern, their general vchlclo 
for tho convoy wux of truth, 600 
Paradise Lost, critical review of that 
poem, 648 The characters in, ibid 
Sublimity of, 648 Language uud var- 
sffloution, 644 

Parentheses, cautions for the use of them* 

186. t 

a his character In the Iliad, ex- 
od, 681 

lent of Great Britain, why elo- 
quence has nevtc bain so powerful an 
instrument in, ■ in the andeet popu- 
lar assemblies of Greece ad Romo, 301 
^Pamel, his character as a desunpuve 

Particles, cautions for the use of thorn, 
188. Ought never to dose soutences, 

186 . 


Passion, tho source of oratory, 986 
Passions, when uud how to bu addressed 
by unitors, 868 The orator must feel 
imotioiis before ho uiu communicate 
them to oLliers, 386 Tho langungu of, 
ibid. Poets address themselves to the 
iwwions, 461 

Pastoral poetry, inquiry into its origin, 
464 A three-fold view of pastoral life, 
4b6 Rules for pastoral writing, 4b8 
Its scenery, 467 Characters, 468 Sub- 
jects, 470 Comparative merits of 
auoicnt pastoral writers, 471 And of 
moderns. 472 

P&thetio, the proper nunagemont of, m 
a discourse, 382 Fmo instunco of, muu 
Cicero, 387 

Pauses, tho due uses of; In public speak- 
ing. 896 In poetry. 398, 460 
Ponalos, the first who brought eloquence 
to any dogreo of perfection His gene- 
ral character, 884 
Period See 

Perdue, a character of his Satires, 483 
Personification, tho podultar advantages 
of the English language in, 83, 188 
Limitations of gender in, ibid. Ohjcc 
turns ugHiust the practice of, answered, 
181 The disposition to uuimate the 
objects about um, natural to mankind, 
ibid. This disposition may account 
for the number of heathen divinities, 
188, Throe degrees of this figure, ib>U 
Rules for the management of tlio liigh- 
uet degree of, 166 Caution for the u-w 
of, iu prose oomposltious, 187 hue 
Apostrophe. 

Perspicuity, essential to a good style, 
104 Nut merely a negative virtue, ibid- 
The three qualities of, 105. 

Porsuiudon, distinguished from convic- 
tion, 87 A Objection brought from the 
abuse uf this art, tmswurod, 879. Roles 
for, 308. 

Peruviana, their method, of tronsmittiug 
their thoughts to each other, 71 
Pctronma Arbiter, lus address to tlio 
duduliucro of Ins time, 997 
Phareaha. See Lucan 
Pharocydcs of Boyrus, the first prose 
writer, 66 

Philips, charaoter of Ills pastorals, 478. 
Philosophers, modern, tlielr superiority 
over the indent, unquestionable, 416 
Philosophy, the proper style of writing 
adapted to, 439 Proper embellish- 
ments for, 440 

Pictures, the first essay toward writing, 
71 

Pindar, hw character as a lyric poet, 477 
Pitcairn, Dr, extravagant hyperbole 
cited from, 190 

Plato, diameter of Ids dialogues, 441 
Plautus, lus character as a dni .intic poet, 
£60 

Ptailan at the bar, instructions to, 822, 
878 
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afford, fbtd- Two kinds of, 2(3 Bo- | 
quisltee In, 101 Rules for, 194. Local I 
propriety to be adhered to in, 1M j 
BunpUoity, applied to itylo, ilifihront 
aonnee of tbu term, 216 
Bmollott, improper uoo of figurative style, 
cited from, 188, note 

Solomon’s Song, descriptive beauties of, 
402 

Songs, Runic, tha origin of Gothic his- 
tory, 486 

Sophists of Greece, rise and character of, 
288 

Sophocles, the plots of his tmgodles 
remarkably simple, 680 Excelled In 
the pathetic, 884 His- character as a 
tragic poet, 681 

Sorrow, why the emotions of, excited by 
tragedy, communicate plcaaure, 668 
Sounds, of an awful natmn, ailed os 
with Hubliimfcy, 27 Influence of, ill the 
formation of words, 68 
Speekor, public, must lio fli rooted mere 
by hm car than by rules, 148 
Spectator, gonond cliaraetor of that pub- 
lication, 228 Critical examination of 
those papers that treat of the pleasures 
of iliuifri nation, 129 

Speech, the powoni of the dlstlngnUdiig 
privilege of mankind, 1 The gmm- 
nnttiau division of, Into eight parts, 
not logical, 78. Of the undents, regu- 
lated by musical roles, 141 
Strula, his ehanictar as an historian, 420 
Style, In language, defined. 101. The 
difference of, In diflbrent cunntries, 1 03 
The qualities of n good style, ibid. 
Poraplonlty, 104 Ohsonnty, owing to 
indistinct oonoepUous, 101 Throe re- 
quisite qualities In penpimuty, 106 
FracUon, 100 A loose style, from 
what it proceeds, 100 Too great an 
attention to precision renders a stylo 
dry lend barren, 114 Franoh distinc- 
tion of stylo, 116 Tho characters uf, 
flow ftmnpecullar mod os of thinking, 
202 IHaiirent rebjeets require a dif- 
ferent stylo, SCO Ancient distinctions 
of, iMd. The different kinds uf, SOT 
Condno and diffusive, on what ucott- 
siona proper, 208 Nervous and feeble, 
HO A Sank style, from what it pro- 
seeds, 2U -Aba of the formation pi 
onr present style, HI Dry mannsr 
described, JHC. A plain style (to. 
Neat style, 114. Elegant style, Qkt 
Florid style. 111 Natural style, 210. 
Different senses of the term simplicity. 
Ill Tho Greek writers distinguished 
for simplicity, 118 Vehement style, 
123 General directions how to nttniu 
a good stylo, 224 Imitation dangerous, 
13T Stylo not to be etudled to tho 
noglcct of thoughts, 22T Critical 
examination of thuee mpers in tho 
Spectator that treat of tlio pleasant, 
of the Imagination, 229. Critual ex- 


amination of a passage la Swifts 
writings, 206 GenenT observations, 
IT6 Boo Eloquence. 


Sublimity of external oUeats, 'and sab- 
llmity in writing, distinguished, 20. 
Its Impressions , ibid Of^ space, ibid. 
Of sounds, 27 Vlolenes of tha olc- 
liiante, ibid. Bolswulty bordering on 
tlie terrible, <M& Obeanritv not nn- 
fovournblo to, 28 . In building, 80 
Heroism, iMd, Gnat virtue, 31 
Whether there is any one fundamental 
quality In the aourcoa of sublime. 81 
Sublimity In writing defined, 12 . Enure 
in Longinus pointed oat, 88 Tha 
most analeat writers afford the most 
striking instances of sublimity. 84 
Sublime representation of tho Dmty in 
Psalm XTtp„ 89 And in the prophut 
HabtLknk. ibid. In Moses andTlmiah. 

ibid. Instances of imblbnityin Homer, 
ibid. In Oaslan, 87 Amplification 
injurious to, 88 Khymo in KngHah 
vans unfit vonrahle to, ibid. StRDgtb 
sraentlal to anblfane writing, 40 A 
proper choice of draiunstaiicea essen- 
tial to sublimo demription, 41 Stric- 


tures on Virgil’s description of Mount 
Etna, 42. The proper aourcoa of tho 
sublime, 48 Sublimity cornua ta In tho 
thought, not in tho words, 44 The 

^fiinlte opposed to the Milumie^fOid. 

Sully, Du do, ohariietor of hia emolrs. 

Superstition, sublime representation 
of Its dominion over mankind from 
Lucretius, 2D. nets. 

Swift, observations on Ms style, 99, 109, 
113. 135, 136 General character of lih 
style, 21 8 Critical examination of tbu 
beginning of his pruixiKul for cam*.* 
ing, (fee., tlio English tongue, 265 
Concluding observations, 875 Hit 
language, 410 Character of his epis- 
tolary writing, 446 

Syllables, English, cannot bo so oxoclfy 
measured by metrical foot, as those ol 
Grook luid Latin, 141 

Syneodoihc, ux figurative stylo, tx 
plained, 164 

Synonymous words, observations on, 120 


Taeitas, character of bis stylo, 420 Hib 
Character as an historian, 428 His 
happy manner of introducing indden- 
feu ooservations, 429 lustanoe of hie 
Buuoonfol talent in historical painting, 
488 His defeats as a writer, ibid. 

Tamo, a panage from Ids OlenuahnuM 
distinguished by tho harmony of num- 
l*o nt, 150, Strained aantanyenfei in bis 
j naturals lo9. Character of his Amin- 
let, 473 Critical HTsmlnattoi of tfels 
poem, 634. 

Taste, true, tho uses of, in common life. 
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? Definition ofi 0 Is moro or loss 
common to all men, 10 la un im- 
provable faculty, 11 How to be re- 
fined, li fa Mflrted by reason, Ibid. 
A good heart requisite to a just taste, 
18 Delicacy and correctness, tho 
characters of perfect taste, ibid. Whe- 
ther then) be any standard of taste, 18 
The diversity os, hi different men, no 
evidence of thdr tastes being cor- 
rupted, 16 The test of, referred to the 
concurring; voice of the polished part 
of mankind .IMA Diflttnroiahed from 
goiuiia. 28 The sourosi of pleasure in, 
Tho powore of, enlarge the sphere 
Of out iilcasures, 26. Imitation, us a 
source at pleasure, 82.' Murio, ibid. 
To what oLkss the pleasures roamed 
from oloquenoe, poetry, and fine writ- 
ing, arc to be referred, 68 

Tolenwchus. fico^Fanelon. 

Temple, Sir Wilhnni, observations on Ids 
style, 108. Specimens of, 115, 128, 126, 
128. 147 His general character us a 
writer, 220 

Terence, beautiful instance of simplicity 
from, 210 His diaracter as a draumtfa 
writer, 680 

Terminations of words, tho variations of, 
In the Greek And Latin languages, fa- 
vourable to the liberty °f transposition, 
69 

Thoocrltus, tho earliest known wntor of 
pastorals, 466 His tulout In painting 
rural scenery, 467 Character of life 
pastorals, 471 

Thomson, fine passage from wliero he 
unn ntos oil nature, 185, Character uf 
his Scuhoub, 486 life eulogium by Dr 
Juhiibon, 487. note 

Thimnus, his character as an historian, 
420 

Thucydides, his cluiracter as an his- 
torian, 426. Woslthe Unit who intro- 
duced orations in historical narration, 
488 

TUlotson, Archbishop, observations on 
hu style, 108,120,144,169 General 
character of, os a writer, 219 

Times, tip-duo lxumagoinout of, m public 
speaking, sss 

Topics, among tho undent rhoturiciaus, 
explained, 377 

Tragedy t liow distinguished from comedy, 

545 Moro particular deflintipu of, 

546 Buttfoct and conduct d, 4Mi 
Bibo and progrees of, 547 The three 
dramatis unities, {Mo. Division of the 
representation into aofe 052 The ca- 
tastrophe, 564. Why the sorrow ex- 
cited by Tragedy oammanlcatae plea- 
sure. 555 The- proper idea of soenes, 
and how to be oanduoted, 666. Charac- 
ters, 850. Higher degrees of mci-iHty 
more inculcated by modem Hum by 
mi nUpt tragedy, 561 Too great use 
wind* of the passion of love on the 


modern stages, 562 All tragedies 
expected tu be pathetic, lUJ Tho 
proixiP use if moral n.ifeitJoi>w in, 664 
Tho prejwr stylo ami vnabcaiion of, 
ibid Bnuf view of tho Greek tittup, 
607 French tiurasly, 4o'» English 
tragedy, 671 Concluding olwen aliens, 

Titrpos, a definition of, 153 Origin of, 
l£b The rhetorical distinctions among, 
frivolous, J64 

Tun i »■. *1 1 .r*. t, - f f n >1 f i\ ouRibly 

Ml, I , i| !_*■ 

I HI | ■, \ p 1 |i l l(ic iis, a ro- 
mance wniu, 441 * 

TyiHigrupliiuil figures of speech, what, 
ICO 


U 

Unitios, dramatic, tlio luhtuitagcs of 
adhering to, 6 60 Why tlio moderns 
are less rcHliicted to tho unities of tune 
and place than tlio oncioiiLs, 0 j« 


Vanburgh, his diameter ns a dramatic 
writer. 684 

Verbs, their nature and oflleo exphuuod, 
89 No Hcntoiiuo toiuplvto without a 
verb exurosrod or implied, no Thu 
tenses. 91 Tlio ndvantugo of English 
over the Latin tu tho turiuty of tuim.**, 
ibid Active and passive, ibid. Are 
the most artificial and complex of all 
tno parts of apeeoh, 92 

Verne, blank, more favourable to sub- 
limity than rhyme, 89 liistnictuuis 
for the reading of, 397- Construction 
of, 462. 

Virgil, instances of sublimity In, 28. 40, 
42 Of harmony, 160, 161 SliDptfuity 


meter of his pastoral, 471 His 
Georgies, a perfect maid nf didactic 
poetry, 480 Tho principal beauties in 
tho Georgies, 481. Buuutlfhl deseri]#* 
tiuns in his Afineid, 490 Critical 
examination of that iweiu, 526. Com- 
pared with Homer, 629. 

Virtue, high degrees of, a source of tho 
sublime, 21 A necessary ingredient 
to farm an eloquent (dkor, 404. 

Vision, the figure of speech so termed, m 
what it consists, 201 

Voice. the powers of, to ho studio l m 
pubho speaking, 301 

Volture, character of hfe opiaUilur} 
untiugs, 446 

Voltaire, hm character as an historian, 
438 Unticul (nomination of lus Hen 
riado, 640 Him argument f ir tho um* 
of rhyme in dnuiratio coiupoHltloiiN, 
6 (j6 Hu diameter as a tragic port. 
671 
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Vusdus, Johannas Gerardus, character 
of his writings on eloquence, 413. 

W 

Waller, the first English poet who 
brought oonplots into rogue, 434 

Wit law he very sparingly used at the 
bar, 834 

Words, obsolete and new eolned, incon- 
gruous with purity- of stylo, lOi Bad 
consequences of their bong ill-chosen, 
ibid Obaemtlons on those termed 
Rynonymous, 110 Considered with 
reference to sound, 119 

Words and things, instances of the 
anjilogy between, 08 

Writers of genius, why they hare been 
luoro numerous in one eg) than in 


another, 411. Fear happy ages of, 


pointed out, ibid 

Witting, two kinds of, 
Pictures, the first 


distinguished, T1 
ayin,*W<4. Hisro- 


to the Invention of an alphabet, 74 
Cadmus’s alphabet, the origin of that 
now need. TO. Butarlcal account of 
the materlali need to reoelyo writing, 
TO General rsuarka, 004 Bee Gram- 


Young, Dr , hfa poetical character, 1TC 
Too fond of inotbesoa, 196 The merit 
of hie works crammed, 464. His 
character aa a tragic poet. Oil. 


■sdoos, eaoTniae, and co , raurraas, caitli stseet, rixesoaT. 
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some Thousand Words and Technical Terme ■ subjoined is a concise 
domical Mythology, a List of Men of Learning anil Genius; and 
Phrases from Various Languages, and Translations of the Mottoes of 
the Nobility 32mo. cloth. Is 6d. 

KEITII ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES, enlarged and improved hy 
the Rev. G. N. Whioht, M.A. Plates, Diagrams, Ac. 12mo roan. Ai. 

LEMPRTERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, Revised and Corrected, 
with Numerous Additions and Improvements, by W. Park, M.A. 
18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LEVIZACB (M DE) THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAM- 
MAR OF THE FRENCH TONGUE, in which all the principal diffi- 
culties are explained agreeably to the Deucnus of tho French Academy 
New Edition, reriaed ai)d improved, by M. Rollie, B.A. 12mo roan, 5e- 

KEY to ditto, by M. G. Rollie, RA 12mo. roan, ,1s. 

MANGNALL’S (R) HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANF.OUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People, Ac. Corrected and 
adapted for the Use of English Schools, bv the Rev. G. N Whioht. A 
New Edition. Corrected to the present time, by Josefii Gl-y, Jun, 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Illustrated withn new Uistonuil Frontispiece, 
engraved on Steel, from a Drawing by Gilbert and numerous Rn- 
giavingr, and Portrait of Miss Mangnall Fcp 8vo roan, 4s. Gd. 


MEADOW’S DICTIOSABIES, ETC. ETC. 

ITALIAN AND ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH AND ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY. 18mo. doth, 4s. Cd. 

NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY, on the Basis 
of NUGENT. 18ffio. cloth, 4s. (Id. 
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8PANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISIl-SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
18mo. cloth, 4* 6<I. 

NEW GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE , comprehend- 
ing in a moat ample, easy, and concise manner, everything necessary' 
its complete acquirement, 18 mo. roan, la. Oil. 

NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, with Exercises adapted to the Rule*, 
comprehending, in a moat simple, easy, and concise manner, even thing 
necessary. Medium 8vo. cloth, 8s Ad. 


HURRAY'S SCHOOL BOOHB. 

New Editions, improved by Tyson 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR New Edition 12mo roan, 3s. 

Abridged. 18mo. sheep, la. 

EXERCISES. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

KEY TO DITTO 1 2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH READER 12mu ronn, 3s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH READER. I2mo cloth, 2s. fid. 
GRAMM VR AND EXERCISES, abridged , comprising the substance 
of Ins Larue Gramm ir and Exercises, with additional notes and Illustra- 
tions, by G Gauti k\ ISiuo. bound, 2s 


NOVUM TEST AMENTUM GR2T.CE (Glasgow University Edition). 
32mo clotli, os 


PERRIN'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Edited by Miss Wnrom , vir. — 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH CONVERSATION 12mo. bonnd, 1# 
FRENCH FABLES ]2mo. bound, ‘2s. 

SPELLING BOOK 12mo bound. Is fid 

PETER PARLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Biubs of 
Geography, > th Maps Square cloth, 8s 
PETER PIBLFY'S GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY, with Maps 
and numerous Engravings. Square cloth, 3s. bd 



6 WirUAlI TFGO AM) CO.'s CATALOGUE. 

SEPTUAGINT (THE) GREEK , a moat beautiful boob. 2 vok-JZmo 
elotb, 128 

SIMSON’S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID New Edition, Revised ami 
Corrected by W. Ruwimoun, F.R.A S. lBmo, cloth, 3s, 

TEGG’S FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN, designed for the Use of 
Schools ; containing easy and progressive Levons of Reading^ and 
Spelling, adapted to the infant Mind, and by their arrangement chIlu- 
Jated to ensure improvement. IBma hHlf-bound, 6d. 

SECOND BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 18mo. heif-bonnd, Sd. 

WALKINGAME’S TUTOR'S ASSISTANT, by E. Baubb. 12mo. 
bound, Is. 6d. 

-Key to dithg by Bibkiv, l2mo. bound, 3s. 

WALKER’S CRITICAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. New 
Edition, with Key to the Classical, Pronunciation of the Greek, Latin, 
and Scripture Proper Names, Bvo. cloth, 6s. 

WALKER AND JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, with the Pronunciation Simplified on an entirely new 
plan A New Edition by Jakiksdn, with the addition of bevcnl 
Thousand Words. Byo, eioth^fa 6d, 

WATTS’S (ISAAC) SHORT VIEW OF‘SCRIPTUHE HISTORY. 
A New and Revised Edition, Royal lUino. cloth, 2i. 

WETTENHALL’S (EftWARD, D.D.) GREEK GRAMMAR Newly 
Translated and Arranged, with' an Introduction nnd Notes, commlcd 
from the maet Eminent Philologists, by Gkokob U. Whikibm, A U, 
Tnmty Collgat, Dublin Eleventh Edition, Revised mtu gieatly Im- 
proved. 12mo roan, 3s. 

WRIGHT’S (REV. G. N ) GREEK SENTENCES. A Selection of 
Greek Sentences, mth Lexicon mid liickx. lino, roan, 2s. 

These twoelementnry volumes, Grech Grammar and Greek Sentence?, .ire 

not only consecutive m design, but so connected bv constant references, 

that they lortn a complete, consistent, and easy method of teaching the 

grammar, syntax, and translation ot the Greek language. 

WRIGHT'S (M.) GREEIC-ENGLIbH AND ENGLISH-GREEIv 
LEXICON IBroo cloth, 4s 6d 








